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The History of Eiirol;)e during the 
French Revolution naturally divides it- 
self into four periods : — 

The first, commencing with the Con- 
vocation of the States-General in 1789, 
terminates with the execution of Louis, 
and the establishment of a republic in 
France, in 1793. This period embraces 
the^istory a#d vast changes of the Con- 
stituent Assembly; the annals of the 
Legislative Assembly; the revolt and 
overthrow of the throne on the 10th 
Augusli; the trial and death of the king. 
It traces the chaises of public opinion, 
and the fervour of innovation, from 
their joyous commencement to that 
bloody catastrophe, and the successive 
steps by which the nation was led from 
the transports of general philanthropy 
to the sombre ascendant of sanguinary 
ambition. 

The second opens with the strife of 
the Girondists and the Jacobins ; and, 
after recounting the fall of the former 
body, enters upon the dreadful era of 
the Reign of Terror, and follows out 
the subsequent struggles of the now 
exhausted factions, till the establish- 
ment of a regular military government, 
by the suppression of the rev^t of the 
National Guard of Paris, in^ctober 
1795. This period embraces the com- 
mencemert of the war ; the immense 
exeiiionB «»f France during the cam- 
paign in 1793 ; thl^ heroic contest in la 
Vendee ; the last efforts of Polish inde- 
pendence undft Kosciusko; the con- 
quest of li^mders and Holland ; and the 
scientific manoeuvres of the campaign 
of 1795. * But its xfost interesting p^ 
is the internal history of the Revolu- 


tion ; the heftrt-rending sufferings of per- 
secuted virtue ; and the mean/by which 
Providence caused the guilt of the Re- 
volutionists to work out their own de- 
served and memorable punishment 

The third, aommencing with the rise 
of N apoleon, terminates with the seizure 
of the reins of power by that extraor- 
dinary man, and the first pause in the 
general strife at the Peace of Amiens. 
It is singularly rich in splendid achieve- 
ments, embracing the campaigns 

of the d^^rench hero,*an<^he German 
oges of the Archduke Charles ; the bat- 
tles of St Vincent, Camperdown, and 
the Nile ; the expedition to Egypt, the 
w'ars of SuwoiToff in Italy, and Massena 
on tlm Alps ; the campaigp»of Marengo 
and noheulinden ; the Northern Coali- 
tion, with its dissolution by the victory 
of Copenhagen ;»the overthrow of the 
French in Egypt, and their expulsion 
from it by the arms of England. Dur- 
ing this period, the democratic passions 
of France had exhausted themselves, 
and the nation groaned under a weak 
but relentless military despotism, the 
external disasters eand internal severi- 
ties of which prepared all classes to 
range themselves under the banners of 
a victorious chieftain. 

The fourl^ opens with brighter aus- 
pices to France, under the firm and 
able goven»nent of Napoleon, and ter- 
minates with his fall in 1815. Less 
illustrated than th% former period by 
his military genius, it was rendered 
still more memorable by his resistless 
power and mighty achievements. It 
embraces the campaigns of Austerlitz, 
Jena, and Friedlaud; the destruction 
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of the 'fVeyoh navf at Trafalgar • the 
desperate struggle ‘in S^lain, and the 
gallant, though abortive, elForts of Aus- 
tria in 180y; the degradation and ex- 
tinction of the Pajul authority; the 
slow but steady growth of the English 
military power in the Peninsula; the 
persevering, and at last splendid, career 
of Wellington; the general su^ering 
under the despotism of France; the 
memorable invasion of Uussia ; the con- 
vulsive efforts of Germany in 1813;^ the 
last campaign of Napolf on, th ' capture 
o( Paris, and his iiual overthrow at 
Waterlog. ' 

The two first periods illustrate the 
consequences of democratic ascendancy 
upon the civil condition ; the two last, 
the^r effect upon the military contests 
and external relations of nations. In 
both, the operation of the same law of 
nature may be discerned, for the expul- 
sion of a destructive passion from the 
frame of society, by the efforts which it 
makes for its own gratification, and the 
just punisli^'^ent alike of guilty nations 
and individuals, by the consequences of 
the very iniquities which they comnji’t. 
In both, the principal actors were over- 
ruled by an unseen power, which ren- 
dered their vices and ambition the means 
of viudicatiug the justice of the pivine 
administration, asserting the final tri- 
umph of virtue over vice, and ultimately 
effecting the delivertiuce of mankind. 
Vienerations perished during the vast 
transition, but the law of nature was un- 
ceasing in its operation ; and the same 
principle which drove the government 
of Robespierre through the Reign of 
Terror to the 9th of Thermidor, im- 
pelled Napoleon to the snows of Russia 
and the rout of W afcerloo. “ Les hommes 
agissent," says Bossuet, “mais Dieu les 
m5ne.” The illustrations of this moral 
law compose the great I'^sson to be 
learned from the eventful scenes of this 
mighty drama. ^ 

A subject so splendid in itself, so full 
of political and miJtHary instruction, re- 
plete with such great and heroic actions, 
adorned by so many virtues, and dark- 
ened by bd many crimes, never yet fell 
to the lot of a historian. During the 
twenty-five years of its progress, the 
world has gone through more than five 


hundred years of ordiuaiy existence 
and the annals of Modem Europe will 
he sought in vain for a parallel to that 
\'rief period of anxious effort and check- 
ered ( chievement. 

Although so short a time has elapsed 
since the terminati^ of these events, 
the mateiials which have been collected 
for their elucidation have already be- 
come, beyond all precedent, interesting 
and ample. The great and varied ability 
which, since the general peace, has been 
brought to bear upon political and his- 
torical subje‘cts in France, has produced, 
besides many regular Histories of ex- 
traordinary talent, a. crowd of Memoirs 
of various authority, but throwing, upon 
the whole, the fullest light on the man- 
ners, feelings, and sufferings of those 
troubled times. The previous state of 
France, with the moral, political, and 
financial causes which brought ajjout 
the Revolution, are full/ developed in 
the able works of Rivarol, Necker, and 
Madame de Stael,the elaborate Memoirs 
of the Abbd Georgcl, the acute History 
of the reign of Louis XVI. by iSbulavie, 
and the impartial digest by Droz of the 
same interesting and important period. 
Its financial and social condition are un- 
folded in the luminous statements of 
Calonne, Necker, and Arthur Young. 
Nor are the materials for the history of 
the convulsion itself less abundant. On 
the one hand, the faitliful and impar- 
tial Narrative of M. Toulangeon, the 
elaborate and valuable “ Histoire de la 
Revolution pai* Deux Amis do la Li- 
berty,” in eighteen volumes, with the 
brilliant works of Mignet and Thiers, 
have done ample justice to the Repub- 
lican side; while, on the other, the 
elaborate Histories of Lacretelle, La 
Baume,^aid Bertrand deMoUeville, with 
the detached narratives of Chateaubri- 
and, Beauchamps, and Bertrand de Mol- 
leville, in his Memoirs, have fully illus- 
trated the Buffering^ of th8 Royalists 
during the progress of the Revolution. 
The singular and intei^fsting events of 
Poland are admirably aetailod in the 
able Narrative of Rulhi6r|ii and the 
eloquent pages of Salvandv. ^ But the 
most interesting record of ^nose times 
is to be foimcr'in t\>e contemporary 
Memoirs by the principal sufferers dur- 
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ing their continuance, the best ^ which Meneyal, Caulainciurt, Qc^ier* and the 
are to be met with in the great coUec> Duress of Abrantls, have furnished an 
tion, published at Paris, of ** Revoli^ inexhaustible mine of infoivnation, the 
tionary Memoirs,’* extending to sixty-s^ authenticity of which mdjj^in general, 
volumes," and embracing, amongl other be judged of with^lerable accuracy by 


authentic Narratives, those of Bailly, 
Rivarol, RioufiTe^ Barbaroux, Buzot, 
Condorcet, Madame Campan, Madame 
Roland, Madame Larochejaquelein, 
Clery, Hue, Carnot, Sapinaud, Thur- 
reau, Madame Bonchamp, Doppet, 
Abbd Guillon, Abb^ Morellet, Count 
S<^gur, General Kleber, M. Puisaye, and 
many others. In Prpfefsor Smyth’s 
“ Lectures on the French Revolution,” 
these various accounts are passed in 
review with the acuteness of a critic 
and the spirit of a philosopher ; while 
Mr Adolphus, in his able “ History of 
France” from 1790 to 1803, has brought 
to light much that the French writers 
wqnld willingly bury in oblivion. The 

Papiei’s Inedits de Robespierre,” and 
the “ Correspondance du Gomitd du 
Salut Public,” lately published at Paris, 
are full of new and valuable information. 
Jn the%raphio “History of the Conven- 
tion,” and the admirable “Souvenirs 
de la Terreur,” by Duval, in six vol- 
umes, recently published in the same 
capital, many vivid and striking pic- 
tures are to be found, evidently drawn 
from life ; the Memoirs of Bar^re and 
Berryer throw much light on the woret 
characters of the Revolution ; while the 
admirable sketches of Dumont, Brissot, 
and Mounier, convey the most faithful 
idea of the early leaders of the Assem- 
bly, and the singular Memoirs of Levas- 
seur de la Sarthe furnish a portrait of 
the extreme of Jacobin extravagance. 

For the memorable period of the 
Consulate, and the character of the 
illustrious men who were %scmbled 
round the throne of Napoleon, the 
Memoirs of Thibaudeau, General Rapp, 
Bourrienne, Savary, Fouch<5/ Bausset, 

♦ The author, in the first instance, bad 
some doubts of authenticity of Fouchtf’s 
Memoirs ; but tfty have been since removed 
by a more minute examination of their con- 
tents, and#y having learned, from the late 
lamented Lord Wellosloy, that the facts as to 
tUo SecrAi tfegotiation with him in 1809, 
mentioned in these pngns, wore, with one 
trifling exception, «;orrect. Tliey must, there- 
fore, have been written at least from bis 


comparing these different narratives to- 
gether. But the most valuable sithentic 
lidocumenta during this period are to be 
foun^ in the fKmple volumes of the 
“Moniteur,” the great quarry from 
which all subsequent compilera have ex- 
tracted their materials ; in the admir- 
able Patfiam^tary history of France, 
in forty-one volumes, by Buchez and 
Roux, the fiiost interesting pprtions of 
which have been well abridged in the 
“Histoire de la Convention,” in six 
volumes, by Leonard Gsillois : and the 
“Ddbata de la Convention,” for^hing 
part of the Revolutionary Memoirs. 

In the memoirs of these contempo- 
rary authors, many of them leading 
actors in the events they describe, it 
may be thought the reader is trans- 
ported near enough to the actual theatre 
of this bloody drama-^Bq^ those who 
tire eiiAnoured of its tragi^ scenes (and 
few can study the subject without be- 
coming bo), it is not sufficient to have 
the memoirs written at a subsequent 
period, even by the principal actors in 
the (i^eadful progress. W® long to get 
nearer the mournful catastrophes ; to 
hear the feivour of the orator at the 
tribune ; to be '^resent at the interro- 
gatories of the prisoners at the trials* 
to listen to the words of the captives 
on the scaffold. Ample materials exist 
to satisfy the most ardent thirst for 
such entrancing details in the contem- 
porary journals, though the greater part 
of them are nov# extremely rare, and 
some would be “ cheaply purchased for 
their weight in gold.” The “ Revolu- 
tions de Paris,” by Prudhomme, pub- 
li.<;hed in didl^ numbers from 1789 to 
1794, and which now foms seventeen 

papers, as tlicy contained facts known onlv 
to the French Minister and two British 
Statesmen. The author has on good 

authority, that an opinion oftheir containing 
facts which wore known only to Fouchd has 
been exprtsssed also by the Duke of Welling- 
ton. M. Beauchamps is generally underatood 
to Inivo compiled these curious Memoirs from 
Fouchd’s papers.— See JJioffrttphie Universetle, 
SupplAmit, vol. Ixviii. p. 474. 
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thick octa^ volun^as^ exhibits a pi 
ture of the republi(«in pa?ty durii^ the 
whole process of the convulsion, by ai 
ardent derabbrat, intimately acquainted 
with the leaders of tfce Revolution. Hi: 
marked partiality for the cause the; 
suppoiCod renders his testimony th 
more valuable when he comes to re( 
count their excesses, aff he has doqe in 
minute detail, comprising six volumes, 
entitled “ Crimes et Erreura de la R<S 
volution.’* The “ Actes des Apdtires,’ 
ii^ten volumes, embracrig tlf-eo hun 
dred and ninety-six numbers, published 
twice a-\^cek during the Revolution, b^ 
Peltier, exhibits a picture of the ideas 
of the Girondists and some of the Jaco 
bin party, by an able but impasaionec 
Royalist, at its moat interesting periods 
while the “ Vieux Cordelier,” by Ca 
mille Desmoulins, contains a precioui 
conteinporaiy record of the views o 
one of the ablest of the party of Dan 
ton, in the period immediately preced 
ing its fall. The “Chronique de Paris,’ 
written chi^^y l^vRrissot and the Gir- 
ondists, gi^^es daily, througbfiut thd 
whole struggle, the views of that ceJ-3 
brated party ; while the proceedings 
and principles of the Jacobins are amply 
unfolded in the “Journal de la Mon 
tagne,” by Charles Leveaux, whi^b, be- 
ginning on Ist June 1793, comes down 
to the 28th November 1794, and forms 
seven quarto volumes? The “Journal 
bes Jacobins,” commencing on the 1st 
June 1791, gives the whole debates of 
that memorable body, including some 
of the best speeches of Robespierre and 
Danton, down to the 29th November 


J uly 1 fpS. It toiTns a collection amount* 
ing to eighteen volumes. The debates 
!^f the Convention are to be found fully 
i Vepoi-ted in the ample columns of the 
“ Moaiteur,” and the admir§ft)le “ His- 
toire Parlementaire de France,” by 
Buchez and Roux, insforty-one volumes. 
The “ Liste des Condamnds ” contains 
the name and designation of every one 
of the many victims of the Revolution- 
ary Tribunal at Paris. But all the 
contemporary records sink in interest 
and value before the “ Bulletin du 
Tribunal Rivolutionnaire,” published 
daily from the institution of that tri- 
bunal, on 10th March 1793, till its close 
with the conviction of Fouquier Tiii- 
ville, in December 1794. All the most 
important trials of the Revolution, ex- 
cept that of Louis, are there given in 
the fullest detail ; and the “ Proefcs de 
Louis XVI.,” in three volumes octavo, 
gives the fullest accounf of that me- 
morable proceeding. 

Few subjects of study are so entran- 
cing as these contemporary records of 
the Revolution. From them coiftd, with 
ease, be extracted a work equalling in 
bulk, and perhaps exceeding in interest, 
that which details, most readers will 
probably think at sufficient length, in 
addition to that convulsion, the whole 
ware consequent on it. The impression 
left on the mind by the study of these 
strange and melancholy monuments of 
human insanity, guilt, and suffering, is 
rery remarkable. In the first place, 
.hey clearly demonstrate, what will pro- 
bably be found to be true of moat suc- 
cessful rebellions, that the French Re- 


1794. 

The “P^sre DucMjsno,” by Hubert, 
also a daily journal from March 1791 
to October 1793, which now forms 
eleven volumes, contains the obscene 
and hideous ribaldry of thwt atrocious 
faction, the creatures of the munici- 
pality of Paris, elected undbr universal 
sufirage, which oven Robespierre was 
obliged to guillotine for their crimes. 
Marat's vehement passions, cold-blood- 
ed proscriptions, and prodigious mental 
fertility, are fully portrayed in his cele- 
brated journal “L’Ami du Peuide,” 
beginning on 28th November 1789, tind 
coming down to nia assajssination in , 


volution was entirely carried through 
>y the incessant application of exagge- 
ration or mendacity to the pubUc mind. 
Falsehoq^ was its staff of life. In the 
jecond place, the aspect of the convul- 
lion, os thus painted at the moment by 
its principal actors, is incomparably 
nore sombre, its guj]t and devastation 
.ppear far greater, than could be ima- 
gined from the later 
he author, from the study of their own 
i^ords, has been compelledp in most 
lasos, to draw the leading cha^cters of 
he Revolution ij^ m&ch darlker colours 
Ran he at first was inclined to have 
lone, from the representations of their 
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enemies.* Lastly, they exhibit in as 
shining colours the generosity and dig 
nity of human nature, as its basene^ 
and ambition ; and if, in survey^g im 
guilt of the Reyolutionists, or the aris- 
tocratic selfishne^ which preceded it, 
we are sometimes almost tempted to 
despair of the fortunes of the species, 
we are led by the heroism of its victims 
to more cheering views, and a right ap- 
preciation of the checkered destiny of 
man in this scene of probation. 

In military annals the Aiaterials are 
uot less ample. The 'great scientific 
history of General Jomini, in sixteen 
volumes, with the lucid narratives of 
Marshal Jourdan, Marshal St-Cyr, and 
General Dumourier, leave nothing to be 
desired for the earlier years of the war; 
while the genius of Napoleon, as con 
spicuous in his memoirs as his victories, 
thf^ws a cleur light over the ](talian 
campaigns, and renders it only a matter 
of regret that his fidelity as a historian 
w'as not equal to his ability as an an- 
nalist.# The Victories and Conquests 
of the French Armies, in twenty-six 
volumes, by Petitot, is a vast magazine 
of valuable information, though some- 
times characterised by the partialities 
of a too devoted French patriot. The 
ehjquent and graphic Narrative of Ge- 
neral Mathieu Dumas, in eighteen vol- 
umes, commencing with the first ap- 
pearance of Suwarroffinltaly, embraces 
the whole subsequent German cam- 
paigns of Napoleon ; the Histories of 
Berthier and Reynier, with the Memoirs 
of Miot, and the NaiTative of Sir Robert 
Wilson, illustrate the brilliant episode 

* Pew even of the public libraries in Great 
Britain contain the curious and ^iteresting 
works noticed in the two preewng para- 
graphs ; In private collections, whether in 
England or Franco, they are hardly over to be 
«iet with. A very valuable collection on the 
subject exirts in the British Museum, in great 
part the gifts of J. W^Crokor, Esq., whose In- 
tiinato acquaintance with, and deep research 
into the details of the Revolution, are well 
known. The dllthor has been fortunate 
enough to acquire, through the kindness of 
M. Amyot,^he well-known Paris bookseller, 
an extensi^ and valuable collection of these 
contempora^r journt^and pamphlets, made 
at the time by a distingiufhed member of the 
Convention, and bos proved of the ut- 

most service in the preparation of the later 
editions of this work. 


of tlie Egyp^an e'^editiofi ; while ou 
the side of the Allies, the works of the 
Archduke Charles bear aa«high a cha- 
racter for truth (yid integiity as mili- 
tary ability ; the eloquent History of 
M. Botta makes us acquainted ^ith the 
^elancholy catalogue of Italian sufier- 
pngs : the interesting life of Pins VII., by 
Artaud, opens up an interesting episode 
of Christian resignation and firmness in 
thl^nidst of such a sea of blood; and the 
Memoir^ and Histories of the Prussian 
writera,T suppy all that was waning 
to complete their side of the picture. 

For the history of the EAipire, no 
works exist of equal ability or autho- 
rity as those regarding the Revolution ; 
but in many detached publications^ the 
principal fact* of importance are to be 
found. M. Bignon, to whom Napoleon 
bequeathed, with a large, legacy, the 
duty of compiling the histoiy of his 
diplomacy, has executed the task, as 
far at least as 1810 , with much ability, 
though a jaundiced and partial view of 
Great ^yritaiu pervadlb ms pages. M. 
Ij^orvins, in an animated Snd popular 
narrative, has detailed, in the spirit of 
a partisan of Napoleon, the most pic- 
turesque events of the Imperial histoiy ; 
while the Abb<$ Montgail^rd, in his 
elabdfate history, in twelve volumes, 
with equal prejudice on the other side, 
has accumulatec^many facts necessary 
to be understood, for a right uudei* 
standing of the Imperial government, 
M. Thibaudeau has, with great judg- 
ment, though in a spirit of undue na- 
tional partiality, treated, in his history 
of the Consulate and Empire, in ten 
volumes, of the yhole of Napoleon’s 
reign. The negotiations with the Court 
of Rome are to be found recorded in the 
collections regarding the Italian Trans- 
actions, in ^hree volumes, by Schoell, 
the able work on the Concordats by the 
Abbd de ll^adt, and the valuable Me- 
moirs of Cardinal Pacca; while the chief 
diplomatic papers qf the period are col- 
lected in the great works qf Maltons and 
Schoell, the former in twenty-two, the 

f Especially Prince Hardonberg, inbis highly 
interesting and curious Miinoire* d*un Homme 
d' Blots in thirteen volumes, with the brilliant 
Sketch, by Sir Robert Wilson, of the Polish 
;rampaigu in 1807, 
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latter in twelve vc^umef) and iif the 
valuable Recueil des Pieces Officiellea," 
in nine voliAres, by the latter of these la- 
borious compilers. Qijldsmith’s “Cours 
Politique et Diplomatique de Napo- 
Mon,” seven volumes, contains also 
a variety of most important documents,^ 
many of which the Imperial annalists 
would willingly bury in oblivion. Cape- 
figue’s eloquent history of Europe dur- 
ing the French Revolution, in six Vol- 
umes — of the Empire o^jS’apcj^^on and 
th^ Hundred Days, in twelve volumes, 
recently published — and hilJ-earlier nar- 
rative of the causes which led to the 
restoration and fall of the elder branch 
of the House of Bourbon, also in twelve 
vohimes, abound with rich and varied 
information, especially itti-elation to the 
diplomatic events of the period, inter- 
spersed with episodes painted with po- 
etic fire. In the “ Biographie Univer- 
selle,” also, c(^ited by M. Michaud, in 
fifty-two volumes, and its additions in 
the Supplei^npt, embracing contempo- 
rary charac^fre, nbw in course publi- 
cation at Paris, many interesting parj^i- 
cul ars regarding the chief characters who 
figured during the Revolution and the 
Empire are to be found scattered amidst 
a profusion <yf. other and varied in^rma- 
tion. The military events of the cam- 
paign of 1809 in Germany, are ably re- 
corded in the works #f General Pelet, 
^Jeneral Stutterheim, and the Archduke 
J ohn’s Account of his Italian Campaign ; 
while the interesting “ Life of Hofer ” by 
Bartholdy, and the brilliant sketch of 
the war in the Tyrol by Forster, convey 
vivid pictures of the astonishing 
efforts of the inhabiUjits of that roman- 
tic region.* 

As the contest advanced, and Great 
Britain was drawn aa a principal into 
the Continental war, the materials for 
a general history became still more am- 
pla The invaluable record c,f the Duke 
of Wellington’s Despatches, in twelve 
Tohunes, contains ^an authentic nar- 
rative of his Indian and Peninsular 
campaigns, told with equal judgment, 
pen^ration, and simplicity ; while his 
general orders, and Sir George Murray’s 

* Oeschlchte AndMBS Hofer und Deitrage 
7!\ir Neueren Kriegsf^chlchte, vou Friedrich 
Forster. Berlin, liild. 


orders as Quarter-master General, lately 

f ublished in quarto, afford an import- 
nt contemporary recoid of these events. 
The ^IJespatches of Marquis Wellesley 
shed a clear light over the complicated 
maze of Indian poj^itics, during the 
I splendid period of his administration. 

' Mr Southey’s incomparable Life of 
Nelson” contains all that England could 
desire to have recorded of her naval 
hero ; while his “ History of the Penin- 
sular War” contains a heart-stirring 
narrative of 'Chat memorable struggle. 
The delightful ■ Memoirs of Lord Col- 
liiigwood, with the recent able Lives of 
Howe, Earl St Vincent, Lord Exmouth, 
Lord de Saumarez, and Sir Henry Black- 
wood, open up a fund of interesting ad- 
venture in our naval transactions. But 
with the glories of Wellington's cam- 
paigns the name of Colonel Napier is 
indissolubly united ; and his gloA^ng 
pages, and scientific refiections, render 
it only an object of regret, that poli- 
tical feelings should sometimes have 
tinged with undue bias his otherwise 
impartial military relation. Count To- 
reno has, in an able work in six vol- 
umes, given the Spanish account of the 
whole events of the Peninsular War. 
If anything were wanting to complete 
the picture, it would be found in the 
animated nan’atives of Lord London- 
deny. Colonel Jones, Mr Gleig, Captain 
Hamilton, Captain Scherer, and Mr Max- 
well, whose works exhibit a succession 
of sketches, so vivid and yet so faithful, 
that the historian must be insensible 
indeed who does not partake in some 
degree of their enthusiasm. 

The French side of the Peninsular 
War has not been so fully illustrated 
as their of^ber and more successful cam- 
paigns ; out the impartial naiTative of 
General Jomini, with the detached 
works of QeneralFoy, Count Thiebault, 
General Lapene, M. Rocca, Marshal Si* 
Cyr, and Suthet, throw a clear 

light over part, at leash of those com- 
plicated events. The Jon^naux des 
Sifeges danslaP^ninsule,” byM. Belmas, 
recently published in four vtlumes, by 
authority of the French government, at 
Paris, is a work aa tnis subject of equal 
splendour and authenticity. 

For the memorable occurrenoea of 
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the Kussian campaign, the eloquent 
and pictured pages of Count S^gur, M. 
Chambray, Baron Larrey, Baron Fainf 
La Baume, and General Vaudoi^ourt, 
cori’ected* by the details of Ueneral 
(Jourgaud, the scientific sketch of Ge 
ueral Jomini,* the powerful narrative 
of General Clausewitz, and the lumi- 
nous and impartial Russian narrative 
of Colonel Boutourlin, furnish ample 
materials. The campaign of 1813, in 
Germany, has been equally illustrated 
by the pens of General VaiHioncourt, La 
JBaume, Generals Muffling, Qneiseuau, 
and Bulow; Barqn Odeleben, Colonel 
Boutourlin, Baron Fain, Lord Burg- 
hersh, and Lord Londondeny ; while 
the whole official details are to be found 
in the accurate German compilation of 
Plotho. The German wntera have not 
been so rapid as might have been ex- 
peAed in r^ounting the transactions 
of this glorious yeai' ; but at length 
several valuable publications have ap- 
peared on it, particularly the small but 
able narrative of Carl Bade, the larger 
work of Richter, and ^‘Die Grosse Chro- 
nique,” which contains an able abstract 
of all the authorities on the subject. 
The Russian account of that campaign 
is admirably given in the work of the 
Emperor Alexander’s aide-de-camp, Ge- 
neral Danilefsky. The graphic details 
of these works are admirably condensed 
in the **Prdcis des Evdnements Mili- 
taires en 1813,” recently published at 
Leipsic, in French and German : while 
to the last and greatest campaign of 
Napoleon, the vivid descriptions of 
Beauchamps, La Baume, Koch, and Ge- 
neral Vaudoncourt, corrected by the 
official documents of Plotho, and the 
highly interesting Russian ij(;jrrative of 
Danilefsky, with the able narratives 
of Jomiui and Baron Fain, have done 
ample justice. 

No historian, however, can have gone 
over the militar^events of the Revolu- 
tionary War, without having experi- 
enced the beififit of the splendid Atlas 
and accurate description of battles by 
KauBler,m French and German; a work 
unparalleted in t^ie annals of art, and 

* In his life (|rN'ap(^eon : ” a work of ©x- 
tn^rdluary ability ana most impartifiJ obser 


whi(ii almos^i^njg the theatre of the 
principal battles oi the period before 
the eyes of the reader, F§i' the sub- 
sequent and prou(]p8t year of England’s 
achievements, the various accounts of 
the Battle of Waterloo by Generals 
Gourgaud, Grouchy, and, abov^ll, Ge- 
l^eral Jomini in Jiis recent work on the 
cam^ign of that year, with the ad- 
mirable details given in the narrative 
of li^e battle of Waterloo by a near ob- 
server, over which the gifted mind of 
Sir Walter Scott has thrown the li^t 
of his genii^, furnish inexhaustible re- 
sources, and close the work with a ray of 
glory, to which there is nothing compar- 
able in her long and illustrious annals. 

In one particular, not the least, im- 
portant or iyteresting of the whole 
work, the Author for a very long pe- 
riod had very great difficulty. This 
was in understanding the different ac- 
counts of the battle of Waterloo' itself, 
or reconciling them with each other, 
and extracting from the whole anything 
like a gorrcct accoui^ (^hat memor- 
.able conflict. The Authoi-^eed not be 
alhamed of making this admission, as 
General Jomini himself admits that he 
never could understand thoroughly the 
battle, especially in its |^ter stages ; 
and fhat of all the engagements he had 
ever studied, it was the one which pre- 
sented the mosyiifficulty in detail. In 
consequence of Oils circumstance, theige < 
were several respects in which the ac- 
count of the battle in the first, and even 
in thesecond edition of this History, was 
incorrect. At length, however, the ad- 
mirable industry of Captain Sibome, 
in collecting accounts of their several 
shares in the conflict from officers in 
all the regiments engaged in it, as well 
as his careful analysis of the German 
and French authorities on the subject, 
have reconciled all the seeming contra- 
dictions !|^garding it, and smoothed 
away nearly all the difficulties with 
which' it was surrounded. Of this in- 
valuable aid, theTAutlwr hfw laigely 
availed himself in the later editions of 
the last volume ; and the account there 
presented is, he trusts, in all material 
points, correct, and is as full as w con- 
sistent with a work of general history. 

In the description of the theatre of 
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these greatr'feyentsjth^ Author, yhen oontoiii most of the statisUoal details 
lie does not quote authority, has iu of value to the historian, but all the 
general prqipeeded on his own observa- Arguments urged, both in the legisla- 
tion. This is particqjarly the case with ture tmd elsewhere, for and against the 
the fields of Marengo, Novi, Areola, measures of government. 

Rivoli,J[jodi, the Breuta, the Trebbia, An invaluable mass of statistical in- 
the Tagliamento, Zurich, Ulm, Ech- formation for the whole period is to be 
miihl, Hohenlinden, ^alzburg, Jena,‘ found in the “ Parliamentary Reports,” 
Austerlitz, Asparn, Wagram, Drdlbden compiled with so much care by the 
Leipsic, the Katzbach, Hanau, Laon, Committees of both Houses of Parlia- 
Brienne, Craone, Soissona, Paris, f/nd ment, and admirably digested in the 
Waterloo, the passage of the St Ber- able works of Marshall, Colquhoun, 
nacd, the St Gothard, ana the Splugen ; Moreau, and Pebrer, as well as the 
and, in general, the seat of lyar in 1796 elaborate official compilations of Por- 
and 1797, in the Alps of Savoy, Swit- ter, both in his “Parliamentary Tables,” 
zerland, Tyrol, and Styria, the theatre in fourteenvolumes folio, and his “View 
of Napoleon’s and SuwarrofTa cam- of the Progress of the British Empire,” 
paigns in Italy, those of the Archduke in three volumes 12mo ; an immense 
Charles in Germany, the memorable treasure of important knowledge re- 
struggle of the Tyrolese in 1809, and garding our colonies is to be found in 
of Napoleon’s last efforts in the north Martin’s valuable Colonijil Hist6ry ; 
of Germany and France. Those who while, for the details o£ our niflraj 
may wish to possess maps and plana forces and successes, ample materials 
of the campaigns and battles, will find are to be found in the minute and in- 
them admirably given in Mr J ohnston’a comparable work of Mr Jgimes, and the 
Atlas, collecKid f^nd arranged for the able but less accurate history oi^ Cap- 
illustratiou this work. tain Brentou. Nor are the French sta- 

Everyone who investigates the evenCs tistical works in relation to this period 
of this period, must be struck with the of less value than the Parliamentary 
great inferiority, generally speaking, of compilations of England. In particu- 
the English, historians who treat of the lar, the splendid “ Statistiques de la 
same subject. ■ Till the ei-u of th^Pen- France,” in ten volumes folio, pub- 
insular War, when a cluster of gifted lished in Paris, may well be placed be- 
spirits arose, there ar^ no writers on side Porter’s “ Parliamentary Tables,” 

I English affairs at all comparable to the for extent and accuracy of statistical 
great historical authors on the Conti- information. 

nent. In this dearth of native genius An episode in general history, equally 
applied to this subject, it is fortunate interesting and important, growing out 
that a connected narrative of events of qf the attack by Napoleon on Spain, is 
varied ability, but continued intere.st the South American Revolution. It is 
and extensive information, is to be hard to say whether this subject is most 
found in the “ Annual Register ; ” that attractive from the splendid and varied 
the Life of Mr Pitt by Gifford embodies character yof the vast continent which 
with discriminating talent all the views it embraces, the romantic and tragic 
of that great statesman ; and his bio- nterest of the dreadful convulsions of 
graphy by Tomline leads the reader which it became the theatre, or the iin- 
only to regret that it shoiilcLterminate mense effect which their progress has 
at the most eventful crisis of his admi- had on the supplies^>of the precious 
nistration ; while the “ Parliamentary metals from the globe, and, through 
Debates through the whole period, them, on the prosperity^ and fortunes 
edited nominally by Cobbett and Han- of the British empire. The historian 
sard, but really under the able direction here discovers the same applfbation of 
of Mr Wright-— who has recently, in the 'ust retribution to the intencsted ini- 
important and interesting Cavendish quity of his ownftcotntry, which the 
Debates, .supplied the long-lost link in nnals of the period in^general afford 
our Parliamentary History— not only examples of, in a more signal manner, 
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to similar ai^gressions on the part oi grea^ variety of ttcts, throwmg the 
other nations. Materials do not exist, clearest lighten th9 efifects of their po- 
aa yet, for a full and correct narrative litical and ecclesiastical svstem, and 
of the y.oody straggles which arose frequently not a little at variance with 
from, or were connected with tl^ rise the preconceived Opinions with which 


ot South American independence ; and 
the principal eveftts in it occurred so 
long after the period when this History, 
in other events, terminates, that a cur- 
sory reference could bealone attempted. 
But the admirable narratives of Her- 
rera, and the early Spanish historians, 
with the splendid and aciurate works 
,of Humboldt and Malte-Brun, afford 
ample materials for the description of 
physical nature ; and in the able Life 
of Bolivar by General Ducondray Hol- 
stein, one of his gallant companions in 
arms, the Memoirs of General Murillo, 
by himself, and the very interesting 
uaiTative of General Millar, himself a 
lea<fiug actomin the campaigns he de- 
scribes, enough is to be found to con- 
vey a general idea of the leading events, 
and make the reader desire fuller de- 
tails o^such momentous and heart-stir- 
ring transactions. 

Another episode, of the most import- 
ant and interesting kind, is afforded 
by the rise and progress of the United 
States, and the adjoining splendid co- 
lonies of Great Britain, in North Ame- 
rica. Though these Transatlantic States 
are of such recent origin, yet the mate- 
rials in regard to their moral, political, 
and physical circumstances, are singu- 
larly ample and important. The sta- 
tistics of the American Confederacy 
have been ascertained in recent times 
with a degree of accuracy eq\ial even to 
that evinced in similar investigations 
in France or England; and may be 
found well digested in several publica- 
tions, particularly the Statistical Al- 
manac of America, annually published 
at Boston. The peculiarities, advan- 
tages, and evils of the institutions, man- 
ners. and cii&tomspof the United States, 
have been ably delineated, though some- 
times perhaps %ith somewhat of an un- 
friendly hand, by Captain Hull, Captain 
Marryat, Captain Hamilton, and Mrs 
Trollope ; ewhile Miss Mai'tineau, albeit 
strongly imbued mthi partiality to libe- 
ral institutional and dissent, has, with 
admirable impartiality, accumulated a 


she commenced her travels. But it is 
remarkable, that by far the fulffist and 
most philosophical view of America has 
been presented BJr forejgn writers ; and 
the works of M. de Tocqueville and M. 
Ch^alier will be admired so long as 
profound thought, enlightened views, 
and lunftioua^easoning, shall retaiij. a 
place in hitman estimation. For the 
physical description of America, both 
North and South, recourse has con- 
stantly been had to the incomparable 
geographical system of Malte-Brun, and 
the splendid travels of M. Humboldt — 
works which (demonstrate that the most 
accurate information, the widest range 
of scientific knowledge, and the most 
unbounded labour, may be combined 
with the eye of a painter, the soul of a 
poet, and the highest flights of descrip- 
tive power. • 

The minute and intricat^f but impor- 
t.%it events of the American Wai’, are 
embodied in works of various merit, 
but affording, on the whole, a clear in- 
sight into the complicated details of 
TranHitlantic hostilities. • lirir Cooper's 
History of the American Navy gives a 
minute, and, on the whole, allowing 
for national paftiality, a fair accouqj^ , 
of the maritime contest; though the 
unequalled graphic powers for naval 
painting which his novels prove he pos- 
sesses, render it often a matter of re- 
gret that he has not lent to reality the 
colours, true to nature, which he has 
employed in fictiol. Armstrong’s War 
of 1812 gives the whole military events 
of the period with great impartiality, 
and from authentic documents ; while 
hristie’s War in Canada furnishes all 
the coirec^ons necessary for the Eng- 
lish side ot the question. The military 
operations of the British in Canada, at 
Washington, and New Orleans, by Mr 
James, exhibits an animated narrative 
of that checkered contest; while the 
powerful mind and masterly hand of 
Mr Bancroft, render it a matter of re- 
gret that his elaborate history haa not 
come down so far as the second Ameri« 
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can war. For the 'ifhole details of the waj the order of chronology has not, in 
maritime contest, eC intrfesting to all every instance, been strictly followed ; 
who have fhe honour of the British And the same events required to be 
Navy at hearty cona^t recourse has sometimes mentioned twice ov^r — once 
been had to the elaborate work of Mr as affrotingthe civil history of Ihe times, 
James, whose inimitable accuracy super- and again as forming part of their mili- 
sedes, SRid renders superfluous, every taiy annals. This iftonvenience, how- 


other authority on thj British side of 
the conflict. • • 

While justice requires, however, that 
this general praise should be besto||red 
on the Continental and TraMatlantic 
waiters who have treate(ftf thra period, 
there is one particular whi<jh it is im- 
possible to pass over without an ex- 
pression of a different kind. Of what- 
ever party, nation, or shade of opinion, 
they seem all at bottom imbued with a 
profound hatred of this.countiy, and, 
in consequence, they generally ascribe 
to the British cabinet a dark or Ma- 
chiavelian policy, in matters where it 
is well known to eveiy person in Eng- 
land, and will be obvious to posterity, 
they were regulated by very different 
motives, and^ftdfc proceeded, f^m in- 
experience df w’arlike measures, without 
any fixed principle at all. The exi.sten^e 
of so general and unfounded a prejudice, 
in so many authors of such great and 
varied abilil^^, would be inexi)licable if 
vre did not reflect on the splendi^f post 
which England occupied throughout 
the whole stnigglc, a^ recollect that, 
i<i nations equally as individuals, the 
confening of obligations too often en- 
gendei-8 no other feeling but that of an- 
tipathy ; that no compliment is so flat- 
tering, because none is so sincere, as the 
vituperation of an adveraary who has 
been inspired with dread; and that, 
though the successful party in a strife 
is always secretly flattered by the praises 
bestowed on his antagonists, it is too 
much to expect of human nYignanimity 
a similar feeling in those to whom for- 
tune has proved adverse. ^ 

The events of this period, especially 
during the earlier yeai’s of the Revolu- 
tion, are so eztentiiA and complicated, 
that the only way in which it appeared 
possible to give a clear narrative was to 
treat of the, civil and military transac- 
tions in separate chapters, and in many 
cases to break into diffeient ones tlie 
livents Of a single campaign. In this 


ever, was unavoidable, and is a trifling 
disadvantage compared to the benefit 
arising from following out a certain set 
of transactions, without interruption, 
to their teimination. 

In treatingiof a subject of such extent, 
embracing so great a variety of events, 
and involving almost all the points now 
in dispute between the two great parties 
who divide the world, it appeared advis- 
able to the author, with a view both to 
impartiality and historical fidelity, to 
adopt two rules, which have been faith- 
fully adhered to throughout the whole 
work. • • 

The first of these was to give on every 
occasion the authorities, by volume and 
page, from which the statement in the 
text was taken. This has been ^rried 
to an iinuKual, some may thjink unneces- 
sary length, in the earlier editions, as 
not only are the authorities for every 
paragraph invariably given, but in many 
instances also those for every sentence 
have been accumulated on the margin. 
This appeared, however, indispensable 
in treating of subjects on which meu 
are so much divided, not only by na- 
tional but political prejudices, and in 
which every statement, not supported 
by unquestionable authority, would bo 
liable to be called iu question or dis- 
credited. Care has been taken to quote 
in those editions a preponderance of 
authority, in every instance where it 
was possible, from writers on the oppo- 
site side from that which an English 
historian, surveying events with the 
feelings which attaenment to a consti- 
tutional monarchy produces^ may be 
supposed to adopt ; ftnd th^ reader of 
them will find almost every fact, in the 
internal histoiy of the Bjvolntion, sup- 
ported by two Kepublican and one Roy- 
alist authority; and every e^int in the 
military nairative by^t least kvo writem 
on the part of the much, for one on 
that of their opponents The tnat^nal 
references to authorities are omittedi 
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and all tne passages in foreign lan- 
guages translated in this edition, in order 
to ^minish the expense and rendei*| 
the work .accessible to a wider circle of 
readers, •■ 

The second rule adopted was to give 
the aiguments fo^ and against every 
public measure, in the words of those 
who originally brought them forward, 
where it was possible, without any at- 
tempt at pai-aphrase or abridgment. 
This is more pai*ticularly the case in the 
debates of the National A.ssembly of 
France, the Parliament of England, and 
the Council of State under Napoleon; 
and in effecting the selection, the Author 
has been moat forcibly impressed with 
the prodigious, though often perverted 
and mistaken ability, which distin- 
guished these memorable discussions. 
There can be no doubt that, in thus 
pre^nting th« speeches in the words of 
the real actors on the political stage, 
the work has assumed, in its earlier 
parts, a dramatic air, unusual at least 
ill mo(^m histories ; but it was the only 
iiiethoa by which the spirit and feelings 
of the moment could be faithfully trans- 
mitted to posterity, or justice done to 
the motives, on either side, which influ- 
enced mankind ; and a modern author 
need not hesitate to follow an example 
which has been set by Thucydides, Sal- 
lust, Livy, and Tacitus. 

It seemed advisable to adopt this 
plan for another reason. The course of 
a Revolution is so completely at vari- 
ance with the ordinary tenor of human 
events, and the motives which then in- 
fluence men are so different from those 
which in general obtain an ascendancy, 
that, without the running comment»u*y 
of their own expressions, it is impos- 
sible to do justice either to their mo- 
tives, or to the great moral lessons to 
be derived from their history. It is 
only by comparing their words with 
their actions thatsthe deceitful nature 
of the passions by which they have been 
misled can be %iade manif^^, and the 
impoitant truth demonstrated, that na* 
tioDS, noAess than individuals, ore se- 
duced byefalso but alluring appella- 
tions of things ; thit ii is in the name of 
humanity that thousands are massacred, 
and under the banners of fi'eedom that 


the i^QBt grievous^espotlsm is estab- 

No attempt has been m^eon any 
occasion to disguige the real opinions 
of the Author; but» on the contrary, the 
conclusions which he thought f^’ly de- 
ducible from the events which were ro- 
tounted have been fully given, with the 
grounds on which thty are founded. 
At the same time, he has exerted him- 
se the utmost to give with force and 
accuracy the arguments which were ad- 
vanced, or miy be advanced, for the 
opposite Bi(^ of the question ; and those 
who do not go along with these conclu- 
sions will find in the context the mate- 
rials for correcting them. 

^ lu the discussion of the great ques- 
tions, civil, political, and military, which 
haveso frequently come under hisnotice 
in the following pages, the Author has 
invariably adopted another rule, which 
to many may perhaps appear to require 
explanation. This is, to express his 
opinion without reserve on all these 
subject^, undeterred ky^thority, un- 
swayed 80 far as possible ^y national 
filing ; endeavouring at the same time 
to do justice to the great men whose 
actions are passed in review, wheretheir 
conduct was censured, by^ quoting so 
far a# possible their words in vindica- 
tion, or referring to their deeds on other 
occasions in explanation of their con- 
duct. On this principle he has noj 
hesitated frequently to blame the poli- 
tical measures of Pitt and Fox, and 
sometimes to criticise the military ma- 
noeuvres of Napoleon and Wellington. 
This course has not been adopted with- 
out mature consi(Jpration, nor followed 
out without foreseeing obloquy. The 
story of the sophist censuring the Car- 
thaginian hero at Ephesus may perhaps 
occur, when an author, neither a pro- 
fessional soldier nor a practical legisla- 
tor, discus|ps the conduct of the great- 
est orators and statesmen of tMs, of 
the greatest commanders of this, or per- 
haps any other ag 8 . the distinc- 
tion between such presumptuous con- 
duct as censuring a great man in his 
own presence, and discussing his merits 
before the bar of posterity, is obvious 
and important, and has always been 
recognised. The unanimous voice of 
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subsequent . Ages bfis condemned the 
presumption of Plfbrmidf who feaured 
Hannibal ; Jl)ut it has as generally ap- 
proved the judgment of Tacitus, who 
condemned the Csesirs, and the disqui- 
sitions of Polybius, who criticised the 
Scipiofr Without ever hoping to rival, 
a modem author need not be ashameci' 
of having ende^vourefl to imitated— serf 
heu quanto intervallol — the fearless 
discrimination of these great me^ 
Military and political, like m^he- 
matical science, is esse A,ially* progres- 
sive ; ordinary capacity intone age can 
attain what it required the utmost ef- 
foi-t of intellect to reach in another. 
A boy at school can now solve problems 
to which Thales and Archimedes alon^ 
were equal in the infancy of geometry. 
Fearlessness is the first quality of a 
historian, as of a general, especially of 
one who records contemporary or near- 
ly contemporary events : faultlessnesa 
never yet was given to a child of Adam. 
If mankind are to be overborne by the 
influence of gir/''4names, or silenced by 
the weights! national services,*hi8tqiy 
need not be written, politics and wIit 
will cease to be progressive sciences, 
and the boasted control of public opin- 
ion will sink before the reputation of 
the very m?rt over whom it ahoAld be 
exerted. What the historian does to 
others he willingly accords to himself, 
gnd ceitainly he feelsllo sort of impro- 
jiriety in a youth of twenty making his 
first essay in letters by the criticism of 
the work of twenty years. It is by 
truth only that durable fame can be 
attained, by impartiality that a lasting 
impi'ession is to be made. Many a great 
reputation has been* stifled under the 
weight of indiscriminate encomium. 
Jlven the biographers of great men 
would, if they knew the real interests 
of their heroes, adopt the f&me course. 
It is a sense of its justice which gives 
weight to panegyric, and fixes it per- 
manently in the opinion of men. If 
these pages are destfhed to outlive their 
author, the praises bestowed onWelling- 
ton (and they are warm and frequent) 
will not be lessened in their weight by 
the recollection, that the author dealt 
out the same impartial measure to a 
living countiyman, victorious and in 


power, as to a dead enemy, defeated 
and overthrown. 

♦ If there is any one opinion which, 
more than another, is impressed on the 
mindfby a minute examination of the 
changes of the French Revolution, it is 
the perilous nature the current into 
which men are drawn, who commit 
themselves to the stream of political 
innovation ; and the great difficulty 
experienced by those engaged in the 
contest, even though gifted with the 
greatest intill^ct and the most resolute 
determination, in avoiding the commis- 
sion of many crimes, amidst the stormy 
scenes to which it rapidly brings them. 
It is not difficult to perceive the final 
cause of this law of nature, or the im- 
portant purpose it is intended to serve 
in the moral government of the world, 
by expelling from society, through the 
force of suffering, paasioBi: inconsis*ent 
with its existence. But it is a considera- 
tion of all others the best calculated to 
inspire forbearance and moderation, in 
forming an opinion of the intengons or 
actions of others placed in such trying 
and calamitous circumstances, and to 
exemplify the justice of the sacred pre- 
cept, “ to jildge of others as we would 
wish they should judge of ourselves." 
Inexorable and unbending, therefore, 
in his opposition to false principles, it 
is the duty of the historian of such 
times to be lenient and considerate in 
his judgment of particular men, and, 
touching lightly on tho weakness of 
such as are swept along by the waves, 
to reserve the weight of his censure for 
those who put the perilous torrent in 
motion. 

It is another duty of the historian, 
in recounting the events of a period 
when great and general public calami- 
ties have been produced by abuses of a 
protracted kind, or the false application 
of principles which are just to a limited 
extent, to put in as ckar a point of view 
as possible the consequences of the er- 
rors, whether in goverrftaent og public 
opinion, which he is engaged in tracing. 
The annals of Tacitus are jfttly filled 
with indignant exclamations ggainst the 
tyranny of the eapefora and the decay 
of Roman virtue ; thosAof the religious 
wars of Modem Europe, with pictures 
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of the ruinous consequences of religious 
fanaticism, and the atrocious tyranny 
of bigoted persecution. The history of 
the French Revolution alternately di- 
rects the mind to both the great soirees 
of human oppression. Its earlier years 
suggest at every pa^ reflections on the 
evils of political fanaticism, and the 
terrible consequences of democratic 
fervour ; the Ip ter, on the debasing 
effects of absolute despotism, and the 
sanguinary march of military ambi- 
tion. • 

The composition of the volumes now 
submitted to the public formed the 
recreation of many years, during the 
intervals of laborious profession^ em- 
ployments : the two first were com- 
pleted before the second French Revolu- 
tion broke out, or any political changes 
were contemplated in this country. The 
progiess of dojaestic as well as foreign ' 
changes, since that event, has given the 
Author no reason to doubt the sound- 
ness of the conclusions drawn from the 
composition of the annals of the first 
great conTUision. and has inspired him 


with gloomy presentiments -as to the 
future fate of Ms corfirtry. But no per- 
ison will rejoice more sincerely thau 
himself if thecourse^f time shall demon- 
strate that these fears are ill-founded, 
and that England has no caur; ap- 
prehend danger from innovations which 
pfoved so destructive to her more im- 
passioned rival * • 

Finally, when he looks back to the 
vast Mries of splendid and heroic achieve- 
ments which it is the object of these 
pages to Romnftmorate ; when he re- 
flects on the ^alent which has been ex- 
erted in the actions, and the genius 
which has boon displayed in the nar- 
ratives, which are here passed under 
review, the Author cannot but feel his 
own inadequacy to so great an under- 
taking, or avoid giving expression to 
the feeling that, if the work contains 
any interest, it is in justice to be as- 
cribed to the virtue, the bravery, or 
ability of others, and that its numerous 
defects he can impute to no one but 
, himself. . 

A. AtlSON. 
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■ INTRODUCTION. 

?ROaBEaS OF FREEDOM IN THE WORLD BEFORE THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


1. There is no period in the history pression seems drawing to its close ; 
of Jhe world which can be compared, and from the strife of European war 
in point of*interest and importance, two powers have emerged, which 
to that which embraces the progress appear destined to carry the blessi^ 
and termination of the French Revolu- of civilisation and the light of religion 
tion. In no former age were events of as far as the arm of c onquest can 
such Magnitude crowded together, or reach, or the water^“Sf ^ihe ocean 
interests so momentous at issue be- e:|tend. 

tween contending nations. From the 2. In the former history of the world 
dame which was kindled in Europe, different eras are to be observed, which 
the whole world has been involved in have always attracted the attention of 
conflagration ; and a new era has men, /rom the interest p» the events 
dawn^ upon both hemispheres from which they present, and the impor- 
the effects of its extension. With tlie j'tance of the consequences to which 
first rise of a fi'ee spirit in France, the they have led. jt is in the midst of 
liberty of North America was estab- the greatest struggles of the specie^j^ 
lishe^ and its last exertions spread that the fire has been struck which 
the discordant passion for indepen- has most contributed to its improve- 
dence through the regions of its ment In the contest between Grecian 
Southern continent. In the midst of freedom and Persian despotism, the 
a desperate contest in Europe, the genius was elicited which has spread 
British empire in India has unceas- the spirit of philceophy and the charms 
ingly extended, and the ancient fabric of art among mankind ; in the severer 
of Hindoo superstition at length begun struggle between the Romans and Car> 
to yield to the force of European civi- thaginians, that unconquerable spirit 
lisation. Though last to be reached was producied, which in half a century 
by the flame, the power of Russia has spread the Roman empire over the 
been indefinitely strengthened by the whole surillce of the oivilised world, 
contests in whicn she has been on> It was amidst the first combats be- 
gaged; and tlj|^ dynasties of Asia can tween the Mahomn^dans and the Chns- 
now hardly withstand the arms which tians that the genius of modern Europe 
the force^Lof Napoleon were unable to took its rise, and ingrafted the refine- 
subdue. ^Assailed by the energy of ments of ancient taste on the euezgy 
England *on the.squth, and by the of barbarian valour; from the wars 
might of Bus||i J on the north, the between the Moors and the Spaniard 
desolating reign of Mahommedan op- 1 the enterprise arose which buret the 
VOL. L 
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barriers of '* aiicieA kiiowledge^i and 
opened to modern ambftiou the won 
ders of another hemisphere, fhe era 
of Napoleon will bg ranked by future 
ages with those of Pericles, of Hanni- 
bal, ^d of the Crusades, not merely 
as regards the splendour of the events 
which it produced, b^t as to th^ma^ 
nitude of the effects by which it was 
followed. 

3. Within the space of twenty y^rs, 
events were in that er^ acc^mullited 
which would have filled the wliole 
annaLs of a jiowerful state* in any for- 
mer age, with instruction and interest. 
In that brief period were successively 
presented the struggles of an aged 
monarchy, and the growth of a fierce 
democracy ; the energy of Republican 
valour, and the triumphs of Imperial 
discipline ; the pride of barbarian con- 
quest, and the glories of patriotic re- 
sistance. In the rapid pages of its 
history will be found parallels to the 
long annals of ancient greatness : to 
the gening orTiannibal, and the pas- 
sions of Gracchus; the ambition of 
Caj.sar, and the splendour of Augustifs; 
the triumphs of Trajan, and the dis- 
asters of Jujiian. The power of Franco 
was less dgr.able than that of J[tomc, 
only because it was more oppressive ; 
it was more stubbonily resisted, be- 
cause it did not bring the bles.sings of 
'civilisation with its eagles. Its course 
was hailed by no grateful nations — its 
progress marked by no experienced 
blessings : unlike the beneficent sun 
of Roman greatness, which shone only 
to improve, its light, like the dazzling 
glare f»f the meteo?, “rolled, blazed, 
destroyed, and was no more.” 

4. Nor were the varieties of charac- 
ter, which appeared on the scene dur- 
ing those eventful years, lu^s deserving 
of attention. If the genius displayed 
was unprecedented, so ai^io was the 
wickedness; if history has little to 
show comparable tp the triumphs that 
were gained, it has ho parallel to the 
crimes that were committed The 
terrible severity of Danton, the fanati- 
cal cruelty of Robespierre, are as un- 
exampled 08 the military genius of 
Napoleon, or the naval career of Nel- i 
son. If France may, with reason, | 


pride herself upon the astonishing ac- 
cumulation of talent wliich was brought 
^oo bear upon the fortunes of the state 
during the progi*ess of the Reyolution, 
she imist share the disgrace of the in- 
human crimes which were committed 
by its leaders, and^bome with by its 
supporters among the people. It is 
the peculiar duty of the historian to 
preserve, for future admiration, the 
virtues which adorned, and to consign 
to eternal execration the vices which 
disgraced, that eventful age: — “Ex- 
sequi sentcntias baud institui, nisi 
insigne.s per honestiam, aut notabila 
dedecore ; quod pnecipuum munus 
annalium reor, ne virtutes sileantur, 
utque pravis dictis factisque ex poste- 
ritate et infamia metiis sit. Ceterikm 
tempera ilia adeo infecta, ut non modo 
primores civitatis, quibua claritudo siia 
obsequiis protegenda eii^, sed oifines 
conaulares, magna pars eorum qui 
ProeturS, functi, multique etiam pedarii 
senatores, certatim exsurgerent, foeda- 
que et nimia censerent.” ♦ ^ 

5. The peculiar virtues and character 
of all the European nations were emi- 
nently exemplified during those disas- 
trous years. The obstinate hostility 
of tho Spaniards, the enthusiastic val- 
our of the French, the ardent spirit of 
the Prussians, the persevering steadi- 
ness of the Austrians, the devoted 
courage of tho Russians, the freeborn 
bravery of the English, have been suc- 
cessively put to the test. The boasted 
triumphs of Louis XIV. sink into 
insignificance compared to those of 
Napoleon; and the victories of Marl- 
borough produced less important con- 
sequences than those of Vitoria and 
Waterloo. Since the Western World 
was arrayed against the Eastern on 

I liave resolved to record no sontl- 
ments save such as arc remarkable for their 
magnanimity or their baseness. And this 
is the chief use of ani^^s, to hinder virtues 
from being forgotten, and to consign wicked 
deeds and woms to etem^ and dreaded in- 
famy. But those times wre so corrupted, 
that not merely the chiefs of tho State, to 
whom their lustre should have proved a 
shield but nil persons of consnlar dignity, 
great part of those who had passed through 
the pnetorship, mmyjcven of tho ordinary 
senators, seemed to vrs jyith each other in 
base and diiupitccAil acUous." — I'ACJTua 
liL 0. w. 
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the plains of Palestine, no such asaem- contAts of azgpies ; ^he seyerer gei7ius 
blages of armed men have been seen a^ of Christianity beheld the visible iii- 
those which followed the standards on terposition of Almighty ^ower, to 


Napoleon ; and the hordes which 4^,ttila 
displayed on the field of Chalons were 
less formidable thtyi those which Alex- 
ander led from the deserts of Scythia. 

6. Nor were the intellectual exer- 
tions of this animating period less con- 
spicuous than its warlike achievements. 
In this bloodless contest the leaders of 
civilisation, the lords of tl^ earth and 
the sea^ outstripped all other states. 
The same age which witnessed the 
militaiy glories of Wellington and 
Napoleon, beheld the advancement of 
astronomical investigation by Laplace, 
and the hidden recesses of the heart 
unfolded by Sir Walter Scott. Earth 
told the history of its physical revolu- 
tion^^ through the remains buried in its 
bosom, and tfle secrets even of mate- 
rial composition yielded to the powers 
of philosophical analysis. Sculpture 
revived under the taste of Canova, 
and th# genius of Thorwaldsen again 
charmed the world by the fascinations 
of design; architecture displayed its 
.splendour in the embellishments of the 
French metropolis, and the rising 
capital of Russia united to the solidity 
of Egyptian materials the delicacy of 
Grecian taste. Even the rugged ridges 
of the Alps yielded to the force of 
scientific enterprise, and the barriers 
of nature were smoothed by the efforts 
of human perseverance; while the 
genius of Britain added a new element 
to the powers of art, and made fire the 
instrument of subduing the waves. 

7. Effects so various could not have 
arisen in the ordinary course of human 
events. The talent developed was too 
great, the wickedness committed too 
appalling, to be explained on the usual 
principles of human nature. It seemed 
rather as if some jugher powers had 
been engaged in a strife in which man 
was the visible mstniment ; os if the 
demons of heU nod been let loose to 
scourge mankind, and the protection 
of Heaven ror a time withdrawn from 
virtue, to subject its ^rmness to the 
severest test T^ffoncy of antiquity 
would have peo^ed the scene with 
hostile deities, supporting unseen the 


punish the sins oPa corrupted world. 
There was nothing, however, super- 
natural in the events of that nflmen- 
Ipus age. The magnitude of the effects 
prodiced arose entirely from the in- 
tensity of the feelings which were 
roused; the extremes of virtue and 
vice^vhich were exhibited, from the 
force of fhe i Aitements to the fonner, 
and of the temptations to the latter, 
which were* presented. The interests 
which were at stake were not the loss 
of provinces or the retreat of armies, 
but the fate of whole ranks in society, 
and the lives of multitudes, from the 
throne to the cottage : the passions 
which were called into action were not 
the momentary excitation of national 
rivaliy, or the casual burst of hostile 
feeling, but the mutual and deep-rooted 
hatred which had been gathering 
strength from the foiyjiJation of the 
w’orld. '‘‘The friends of libei^ inhaled 
thtj^r spirit from the example of anti- 
quity, and di'ujik deep of the fountains 
■which the >vriterd of Greece and Rome 
had opened; the supporters of the 
throne fstruck the profounder chords 
of religion and loyalty, and summoned 
to their aid the precepts of Christian 
faith and the honPur of modern nobi-^ 
lity. The fervour of ancient eloquence, 
the recollections of classical achieve- 
ment, warmed the former ; the feelings 
of hereditary <levotion, the glories of 
chivalrous descent, animated the latter. 
It was not the ripple of a minute that 
burst upon the sRore, but the long 
swell of the Atlantic, wafted from dis- 
tant realms, and heaved on the bosom 
of remote antiquity. 

8. The stAggle between the high 
and the low, the throne and the people, 
has subsiste(f from a remote period; 
but it is only in modem times that 
the principles of gerfcral freedom have 
been established, or those powers 
brought into collision whi6h had been 
mutually gaining strength from the 
earliest times. How just soever it 
may appear to us, that the welfare 
and interests of tlie great body cf the 
people should be protected from the 
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Aggressions of thG powG’rful, there ii the prospect of gain by the sale of 
nothing nj^re certain than that such ii je/japtives, the only counterpoise that 
not the primitive original state oi can be relied on to stay the uplifted 
man, nor, indeed, from the state ol handc of the conqueror. Humanity, 
societp^ is it then possible. The varie- justice, and policy, so powerful as 
ties of human character ; the different principles of goveipment in civilised 
degrees of intellectual or plyysica*. ages, are then unknown, and the suf- 
strength with which men are endowed- feringa of the destitute are as much 
the consequences of accident, misfor disregarded as those of the lower ani- 
tune, or crime; the total destitution mals. If they belonged to no lord, 
and helpless state of tbo ^ in the they would speedily fall a prey to 
infancy of civilisation, th^ general famine or^violence. How miserable 
want of foresight by wh^^h they are soever the condition of slaves may be 
then distinguished — early introduce in these unruly times, they are incom- 
the distinction of ranks, and precipi- parably better off ‘than they would 
tato the lower orders into that state of have been if they had incurred the 


dependence on their superiors, which 
is known by the name of slavery. This 
institution, however odious its name 
justly becomes in later times, is not an 
evil when it first arises; it only be- 
comes such by being continued in cir- 
cumstances different from those in 
which it originated, and in periods 
when the^prdojction and secuye suste- 
nance it affords to the poor are no 
longer required 

9. The universality of slavery in the 
early ages of mankind is a certain in- 
dication -yjat it is unavoidable, from 
the circumstances in which tlief^iiuman 
species is everywhere placed, in the 
first stages of society. Where capital 
e is unknown, property insecure, and 
violence universal, there is no security 
for the lower classes but in the pro- 
tection of their superiore ; and the 
only condition on which tMs can bo 
obtained is that of slavery. Property 
in the person and labour of the poor 
is the only consideration which can 
then induce the opulent to take them 
under their protection. Indolence is 
the great bar to the progress of man- 
kind ; the species seems chained to the 
savage or pastoral state, ^om the uni- 
versal antipathy to continued exertion. 
War, dictated b^ the savage passions 
of the human heart, is in such an era 
a work of extermination; the victor 
seeks only to satiate his wrath by the 
blood of the vanquished Compulsion 
is the only power which can render 
labour gener^ in the many ages which 
must precede the influence of artificial 
wants, or a general taste for its fruits ; 


destitution of freedom. 

10. The simplicity of rural or patri- 
archal manners mitigates the severity 
of an institution which necessity had 
first introduced. The ^laves aqj^ong 
the Arabs or the Tartars enjoy almost 
as much happiness as their masters ; 
their occupations, fare, and enjoy- 
ments are nearly the same.* It was 
with unwilling steps that Brfeeis left 
the tent of Achilles ; f and in our own 
•imes, when some thousand female 
Greek captives were taken by Ibrahim 
Pasha from the Morea and the islands 
of the Archipelago, not more than five 
or six, when freedom was offered them 
on the conclusion of peace, would 
accept the offer and return home. 
To the maids of Circassia, who are 
trained from their earliest years to 
look forward to entering the harem 
of some Oriental potentate, the mo- 
ment of leaving their paternal home 
Is one in which hope and excitement 
generally overbalance grief; and in 
he slave -market of Constantinople 
itself, hardly any symptoms of sorrow 
are perceptible among the young wo- 
men, excepting such as run the risk 
•f being separated frism their ofispring. 

* **No distinction^ Is made between the 
fixture chieftain and the infant son of a slave. 
On the some ground, aud among the same 
herds, they pass their days, till age wparates 
between thorn, and early valour simws the 
person of ingenuous birth. "~Oacitub on the 
Mannert o/me OerTnans, o. 20 ^ 

' Patroclusnow thjjxiawilling beauty brought; 
She, in soft aorrowBj[and in pensive thought, 
Passed silent, as the heralds hold her hand. 
And oft looked back, slow moving o'er the 
strand. —Folk's Uomir, 
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the young and the handsome, it is 
the theatre of the same excitement as 
the ball-room or the opera in the capi- 
tals of Western Europe. To this day, 
the conation of a slave in aft- the 
Eastern empires differs but little from 
that of a domestic# servant in modem 
Europe ; and even the enfranchised 
poor of France and England would 
find something to envy in the situa- 
tion of a Russian peasant. Succour 
in sickness, employment in health, 
and maintenance in old age, are im 
portant advantages even in the beat 
regulated states ; during the anarchy 
of early times their value is incalcu- 
lable. 

11. There is no instance in the his- 
tory of the world of the peasantry in 
a level countiy, who are solely em- 
ployed in the labours of agriculture, 
emaftcipating» themselves, without ex- 
ternal aid, from this state of depen- 
dence on their superiors. Attached to 
the soil, weighed doi^m by the toil of 
cultivation, separated from each other, 
and limited in their observation j igno- 
rant from want of mutual intercourse, 
and yet destitute of the energy of savage 
life — they have everywhere remained, 
ft’om generation to generation, unable 
either to combine against violence or 
to escape from oppression. The in- 
habitants of Mesopotamia, of Egypt, 
and of Bengal, like the serfs of Poland 
or the boors of Russia in recent times, 
have continued, from the earliest 
ages, in the same state of passive 
and laborious existence. It is by 
the aid of other habits, and by the 
influence of a different state of so- 
ciety, that the first rudiments of free- 
dom have been established among 
mankind. 

12. The first of these causes is to be 
found in the independence and solitude 
of pastoral life. The Arabs who fol- 
lowed their oamels»over the sands of 
Arabia, the Scythians who wandered 
over the desertt^of Tartary, were sub- 
ject to no oppression, because they 
were restraned by no necessity. If 
the chief of a tribe was ^ilty of any 
act of injustice, Kisssubjects had it 
always in their polder to depart with 
their families and herds ; and, before 


a fe\|| hours had lapsed, **all trace of 
their route Bad disappeared in the 
sand of the desert, or amids| the vege- 
tation of the stepni^ Like our First 
Parents on leavin^aradise, the world 
was all before them; and whoever 
grass flourished, or water was w be 
Ibuni, they were equally ready to 
sojourn and incmase. • From this in- 
dependence of the shepherd tribes, 
joine^d to the boundless extent of the 
plains which nature had prepared for 
their reception, have sprung the free- 
dom and energy of the pastoral cha- 
racter; the conquests of the Arabs, 
and the settlements of the Scythians, 
have arisen from the same cause of har- 
dihood in their native wilds; and to 
the roving habits of our forefathers, 
who spread from the centre of Asia to 
the shores of the Atlantic, the liberty 
of modern times is mainly to be as- 
cribed, and all the glories of Euro- 
pean civilisation have sprung — the 
ai-ts of Greece, the arms of Rome, the 
chivaliy of France, the navy of 
England. 

t3. The second great source of free- 
dom in human affairs, is to be found 
in the protection and opulence of 
walled cities. Amidst security 
which “they afford, industry is excited 
by the desire of enjoyment, and capi- 
ta accumulates from the means of 
employing it. \^ith the growth of» 
we^th succeeds a consciousness of the 
independence which it confera; with 
the extension of property, an aversion 
to the oppression which might en- 
danger it. The assembly of multi- 
tudes awakens a^sense of strength; 
community of interest engenders pub- 
lic feeling; proximity of residence 
suggests the means of common de- 
fence. Amidst the growing wealth 
and rapid communication of ideas 
which prevajj in commercial cities, the 
spirit of freedom is awakened, hatred 
to oppression confirmed, and the riches 
capable of combatiifg it ai# produced. 
From this source the whole liberty of 
antiquity took its rise : their republics 
were all cradled in a single town, and 
confined to the citizens whom it pro- 
duced ; and the names of a state and 
political body were derived from that 
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of a town/ -in whilh alone they^were 
found to exist.* ^ ^ 

14. Th^last source of freedom is to 
be found in the sequestered situation 
and independent habits of moun- 
tain^gfs. Amid the solitude of the 
Alps, or the fastnesses of Adghan- 
istaun, vigour is ci^ed forth hr thf 
necessity for •xertion, and indepen- 
dence preserved by security from in- 
sult. A churlish soil prevent^ the 
accuipulation of wealj^h ; ||\oufU-ain 
ridges offer no facilities to commerce ; 
a life of hardihood at oncc^treiigthens 
the courage and invigoratc-i the fram^ 
It is in the long continuance of those' 
habits, from generation to generation, 
that the cause of the bold and inde- 
pendent character of mountaineers is 
found 

“ No product here the barren hills afford. 

But mall and sted. the solfUerand liis sword, 
No vernal blooms their torpid rodcs array, 
But ■wmter, hugormg, dulls the lap of May.” 

The oppressors of mankind pass un- 
heeding by tfcwsc cradles of intrepid 
courage jViid, attracted by the spoils 
of more opulent states, leave in tlleir 
native ob.scurity tlie poor-and hardy iii- 
habitantsof mountainous regions. From 
generatiomto generation, accordingly, 
the same free and iudepondenl5^habits 
are perpetuated in the rugged regions 
of the world ; and while the vigour of 
* conquerors melts irfthe plains, as do 
Alpine suow's under the w'armth of 
a southern sun, the freedom of the 
mountains i.s preserved, like their 
glaciers, in virgin purity, ainid.st the 
blasts and the severity of winter. 

1 5. The 1 reedom qf the ancient world 
expired in the coui-se of ages, from the 
small number of tho.se who enjoyed its 
benefits. Tliis vras the chief cause of 
its decay ; but it arose ^ unavoidably 
from the limited sources out of which 
freedom took its rise in ^cieut times. 
Kepublics, such as Athens or Sparta, 
where the freemen did not exceed 
twenty thousand, ^rhilo the slaves were 
above four hundred thousand, were not 
free countries; they were cities inw'hich 
a certain portion of the inhabitants, 
little qualified to exercise them, liad 
acquired exclusive privileges, while 

* USJUf and n«Airw»4* 


they kept the great body of their 
brethren in a state of servitude, f Even 
jsthe philosophers of antiquity, in their 
speculations concerning a pejfect re- 
publftj, could not extend their ideas 
beyond a small territory, ruled by a 
single city, in whiclP the groat body of 
the people were slaves. The privileged 
citizens evinced, on every oocosiou, the 
strongest repugnance to any extension 
of their rights to others ; and in con- 
sequence were exposed, on the first 
reverse, tofr the defection of all their 
allies. ?acnco-the liberty of the Gre- 
cian i*epublic8 was short-lived and pre- 
carious. The ruling citizens became 
corrupted from the influence of pros- 
perity, or by the seductions of wealth ; 
and no infusion of energy took place 
from the lower ranks, to renovate 
their strength or supply their place : 
the political body depe^cd upoif the 
exertions of a single class,' exposed in 
a peculiar manner to the influence of 
debasing causes, and with its virtue 
the public freedom expired The 
splendour of success, or the efforts of 
genius, might retard the approach of 
(lisa.ster, or conceal the grow'th of 
decay ; but the season of maturity 
stripped the tree of its foliage, and 
the trunk, fed by no perennial foun- 
tain, and invigorated by no ascend- 
ing nourishracui, yielded without 
resistance to the usual causes of mor- 
tality. 

Iti. A^ith a magnanimity so extraor- 
dinary, and so contrary to the ordinary 
principles of human nature, that it 
may almost be ascribed to Divine in- 
terpo.sition, the Romans, from the 
foundation of their republic, admitted 
all the subjects of conquered states to 
a share of their iirivileges; and they 
received in return the empire of the 
world From the first junction of the 
Homans and Sabines, to the final ex- 
tension, by the Emperor Antoninus of 
the privileges of Roman citzenship to 
the whole civilised woi’W, this policy was 
steadily pursued, unshaken by iUccess, 
unsubdued by disaster. Romans 

felt the benefit ofthismagntuaimous con- 

t Athens containofM at the yiorlod of its 
greatest prosperity, — Sparto, 89,000 

dtiseua-^isBOK, i. 3 )7, note. 
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' duct, in the steady adherence of their 
allies during the severest periods of na- 
tional misfortune.* Even the defeats oif 
the Trehbia and of Thrasymen^were 
not followed by the defection of a single 
ally : nothing but the overthrow of 
Cannae shook their fidelity ; while the 
first serious disaster of Carthage, which 
confined its privileges to its own citi- 
zens, stripped that republic of all its 
subsidiary forces. The steady growth, 
unequalled extent, and long duration 
of the Roman empire, prdVe the wis- 
dom of their political bystem ; but it 
fell a prey at length to the dreadful 
consequences of general slavery, joined 
to the ruinous effect of an unrestricted 
importation of grain into Italy and the 
heart of the empire from its remoter 
provinces. 

17. These circumstances at once 
fiUeS the citifib with servile dependents, 
and stripped the country of sturdy 
proprietors; they turned the citizens 
into crouching ^aves, and the smiling 
fields into desolate pasturage. Even 
in the time of Augustus they hfwl 
thinned the ranks of the legions of 
freemen, while they filled the aimies 
with mercenary soldiers, and left in 
the provinces only great proprietors. 
Agriculture in Italy, crushed by the 
unrestrained importation of grain from 
Africa — ^where it was raised cheaper, 
because money, being less abundant, 
was dearer — was generally ab.-indoned, 
and the great estates were pastured 
only by nerds of cattle tended by 
slaves. Surrounded by crowds of des- 
titute serfs or effec Inate burghers, the 
consuls ere long found it impracticable 
to raise a military force in the southern 
poi'ts of the empire. These causes at 
length undermined the strength and 
destroyed the vitals of the state, and 
left nothing to withstand the barba- 
rians, but nobles who wanted coui’ago 
to defend their pPoperty, and slaves 

* The Boraan ci^ens, In the time of Faulus 
^mllius, amounted to 837,000 porsoua capa- 
ble of buaring arms ; the admission of tho 
Italian alliia by Caius Gracchus, swelled 
their numb^s to 4,163,000 in the time ot 
Augustus; find the extension of tho fran- 
chise to the Ganls| augmented them to 
6,900,000. The Emiftror Antoninus, by a 
general edicts extenwd the privilege to tho 
whole empire. v 


who •were ^stitA^ of property to 
rouse their courage. When Rome was 
overthrown by the Goths uiMer Alario, 
the city was inhilbited by seventeen 
hundred and sixty great families, many 
of them possessing £150,000 a-yCar of 
^come, who cultivated their extensive 
estaiHs in Italy and Africa by means 
of slaves ;f and it appears, from an 
authentic record, that, before one of 
tho 4)arbarians had crossed the Alps, 
no less tkan Of 0,000 acres in Campania 
alone, formerly under cultivation, had 
reverted to*a state of nature, and were 
tenanted only by wild beasts, while the 
supplies of grain for the great cities of 
Italy were entii*ely derived from Egypt 
and Libya. 

18. The barbarians who overthrew 
the Romtiu empire brought >vith them, 
from their deserts, the freedom and 
energy of savage life. Amidst the ex- 
piring embers of civilised institutions, 
they spread the flames of barbarian 
independence ; on the (^ayed stock of 
urban liberty, they ingraftedPthe vigor- 
ovjjS shoots of pastoral freedom. From 
their exploite, tho thrones, the mo- 
uarchs, and the nobles of Europe have 
biken their rise ; iu their customs is to 
bo foiyid the source of tdb laws and 
institutions of modern times ; in their 
settlements, tho origin of the peculiar 
chju-acter by whi(rfi the different Euro- 
pean nations are distinguished. Theii^ 
conquests were not, in the end, a mere 
change of government, or the substitu- 
tion of one race of monai’chs for an- 
other ; they w^re a total subversion of 
the property, customs, and institutions 
of the vanquished!*l)eople. Their cities 
were desWyed, their temples ruined, 
their movables plundered, their estates 
confiscated.:}; The daughters of the 

t The slaves in tho Roman empire were 
extremely numerous; those of a single family 
were ascertained, on a melancholy occasion,' 
to amount to 400 souls ; but no general enu- 
meration or peculiar garb was aUowed, lest it 
should bo discovered fcow few the freemen 
were in comparison to tho slaves.— Tacitus. 

I iSo far w:is tliis universal ^stem of disin- 
heriting c-arried after the Norman Conquost, 
tliat by a venoral onactmout, inserted in 
Doomsday Book, all alienations by Saxons, 
subsoquent to the Conquest of Willi.am, and 
all titles to cstiitcs not derived from him, tuid 
registered iu liis books, wore declared null.— 
Tuieabv, ii. 278. 
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createst among conquered Vo 
compelled to receive buabands from 
the leaders of their enemies, while 
those of the infericfr classes were ex 
posed to the grossest insults, or driven 
in d^air to the protection of con 
nents ; and the youth of the othciisexj 
bom to splendi<^ poasOsaions, were? sold 
us slaves, or compelled to labour as 
serfs on the lands which their fathers 
held as proprietors. To such cxtrftnc! 
of distress were the inhifoitai^s of th< 
vanquished states sometimes reduced, 
that they voluntarily submitted to 
bondage as the price of life, and sought 
in slavery the onlj" protection which 
could be obtained from the violence by 
which they were surrounded. 

19. It was not, however, at once, or 
by any sudden act of violence, that this 
complete transfer of property from the 
vanqui.shed to the victors took place. 
The settlements of the northern na- 
tions in the provinces of the Roman 
empire, did nuta’csernble the conquests 
either of flic ancient legions or of the 
armies of modern Europe, but wiire 
rather akin, though moKe violent, to 
the grad\ial inroad which the Irish poor 
have etfectj^l into the provinces of 
western Brrniiu in the present* times. 
Wave after wave succeeded, before the 
whole country was occupied ; one pro- 
^yince was overrun fir a whole genera- 
tion before another was invfuied ; and 
a more equitable division of goods 
between the natives and the conquerors 
at first took place, than could have 
been expected where power was at 
the disposal of such rude barbarians. 
Sometimes a half, fcometiraos a third, 
of the vanquished lands was left in 
the hands of the old proprietors ; and 
although the portion was abridged by 
each successive inroad or conquoroi*s, 
yet it was several centurjes before the 
transfer was completely effected; and 
some remnants of the ancient free, or 
allodial tenure, hive in all the Euro- 
pean monarchies Survived the whole 
changes of the middle ages. Gradually, 
however, the work of spoliation was 
extended ; the depressed condition and 
timid character of the native inhabitants 
rendered them incapable of resisting the 
inroads of their fierce neighbours; num- 1 


bers surrendered their properties in 
exchange for the benefit of feudal pro- 
tection ; the daughters of the van- 
quisled, if entitled to lands, nearly all 
chose their husbands from the sons of 
the conquerors, or were compelled to 
do so by the power of the sovereign. 
At length the change was generally 
effected, and the land almost every- 
where passed from the Romans to the 
northern proprietors. Before the tenth 
century, th^ transference was complete. 

20. The lamentable state of weakness 
and decay into which the Roman em- 
pire had fallen in the latter ages of its 
existence, in consequence of the uni- 
versality of slavery in all its provinces, 
rendered the people totally incapable 
of arresting this general spoliation. 
They submitted, almost without re- 
sistance, to every invader, and could 
hardly be induced to tSke up arms, 
even by the most incessant foreign 
and domestic aggressions. Hence arose 
a total separation of the higher and 
lower orders, and entire change- in the 
habits, occupation, and character of 
the different ranks of society. From 
the free conquerors of the Roman pro- 
vinces have sprung the noble and 
privileged classes of modem Europe; 
rom their enslaved subjects, the 
QumerouB and degraded ranks of pea- 
sants and labourers. The equality and 
•nergy of pastoral life stamped a cha- 
racter of i)ridc and independence on 
.he descendants of the conquerors, 
A’hich in many countries is yet una- 
bated ; the misery and degradation of 
he vanquished riveted chains about 
heir necks, which were hardly loosened 
or a thousand years. In this original 
leparation of tlie different ranks of 
society, consequent upon the irruption 
>f the Franks into Gaul, is to be found 
he remote cause of the evils which 
nduced the Fkknch Revolution. 
But many ages were desfined to elapse 
‘before the conflicting interests thus 
reated came into collision ; ao4 it was 
>y the gradual agency of several con- 
urring causes that the f nergy was 
'estored to tbe^ mass of \he people, 
vhich had been list amidst the tran- 
[uillity of Romani servitude and the 
iolonce of feudal depression. 
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21. When the lands of the van- repairing to the medii'opoliei* • The un- 

quished people were at length generally avoidable cod^equeAe of this was, 
divided, and the military followers of ^ that the populace of the capjjial, in all 
the victorious invaders had completely the free states of ^tiquity, exercised 
overspread the conquered territorj^ the the principal powers of government; 
nobles despised their subjects too much from their passions the public metres 
to court ^eir assistance in periods of took their rise, and by their tumults 
danger. The mode of warfare then uni- i%vol^tions in th^ state were effected, 
versally practised, rendered the baron The immediate cause o^the overthrow 
independent of aid from his inferiors, of the liberties of Rome, was the ad- 
Literally speaking, he held his posses- mission of all the citizens of Italy to the 
sions of God and his sword. Battles privilege^ of goman citizens, coupled 
wore decided by the gendarifterie alone, with the absence of any provision for 
with little aid from the foot soldiers, their representation, and the conse- 
The steel-clad knights rode through quent introduction of the armed force 
the unprotected infantry as they would of the provinces to decide in the streets 
have done through thickets of broom ; of Rome, under the banners of the 
it was their brother knights alone who leading generals of the Republic, the 
either attracted their notice, or were constantly recurring contest for politi- 
deemed worthy of their hostility. Shut cal supremacy. Hence the violence, 
up in castles, and surrounded % their the anarchy, and the inconstancy by 
own* militarjP retainers, they neither which their history was so often dis- 
rcquired the aid nor felt for the suffer- tinguislied, and which, though con- 
ings of their bondsmen. The ravages cealed amid the blaze of ancient elo- 
of the Normans, the cruelty of the quence, the searching eye of modem 
Huns, ^xcited but little compassion history dias so fully bn^flfght to light, 
while it was wreaked only on the 23. The northern nations, on the 
slaves of the country ; and the baron, other hand, who established themselves 
secure within his walls, beheld with on the ruins of the Roman empii-e, 
indifference his villages in flames, and were actuated by different feelings, 
the long files of weeping captivt;s who .and influenced by oppqi^te habits, 
were carried off from beneath his The iflberty which they brought with 
ramparts by the desolating invaders, them fi oni their woods, or which had 
During these long ages of feudal anai’- sprung up amidst the solitude of the 
ohy, the lower orders neither improved desert, knew no ftcality, and was coni^ 
in courage nor rose in importance ; the fined to no district. It w'as the liberty 
lapse of time served only to increase of the stej>pc, not of the forum ; their 
their degradation, by extinguishing the civilisation w as that of the tribe, not 
remembrance of better times. of the city. The conqueror had been 

22. But the conquests of the north- originally free ; and that freedom was 
era nations led to one important conse- equally preservec^ and valued in the 
quence — the establishment of repre- cultivated plain as in the desert wilds, 
sentative governments in the provinces Slavery, indeed, was general, but it was 
of the empire. The liberty of anti- the conquered people who were so 
quity^ oraifled in single towns, was prostrjited > and the whole dominant 
confined to the citizens who were pi*e- race were equally haughty towards 
sent on the spot, and could take an their superj^ra, and tyrannical to their 
active part in the public deliberations; inferiors. When the military followers 
and though the Romans, with unex- of a victorious chief were settled in a 
ampled wisdonlj extended the general province they had^subdued, they still 
rights of citizenship to the conquered regarded their leader with somewhat 
provinoes/lyet the idea of admitting of their original independence; he was 
them to wrfiare of the representation distinguished from them only by the 
never occurred to^hPir minds ; and the pre-eminence of his rank in actual war, 
more importani^plivileges of a citizen and the magnitude of his share of the 
coufld only be eiercised by actually j vanquished lands. The eea kings who 
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BO long (l 0 eolated|tlie niaritin:^ pro- in one vast assembly. But, in process 
vinces of France and El^^land, and the of time, the burden of travelling from 
Anglo-S^ons who laid the foundation » a distance was severely felt, and the 
of the English empire, possessed hardly prevalence of sedentaiy habits ren- 
any authority over* their followers ex- dereH the landed proprietors unwilling 
cept during the period of actual service, to undertake the risk, or expense, of per- 
Th^Vanks who, under Clovis, estab- sonal attendance oft the great council 
lished the French monarchy, acJno\#- of the state. Hence the introduction 
ledged b\it a n(viiiuaf allegiance to their of Parliaments, or Representative 
chief. Elevated on the shields of their Legislatures, the greatest addition to 
followers, the leaders owed their dig- the cause of liberty which modern 
nity to the voluntary ^oice of*their times lias afforded ; which combine 
fellow- warriors : and even in moments the energy of democratic with the 
of triumph, the meanest soldiers were caution of aristocratic rule ; which 
not afraid of reminding them of the temper the turbulence and allay the 
tenure by wliich they held their power, fervour of cities, by the slowness and 
24. It was the settlement of brave tenacity of country life ; and which, 
and energetic nations in rich and highly- w'hcre the btalance is duly preserved in 
cultivated provinces, which led to the the composition of the assembly, pro- 
diffusion of the .victors over the con- vide, in the variety of its interests and 
quered districts, and the establishment habits, a long-enduring check upon the 
of an independent aristocracy amidst violence or injustice of«a part (ff its 
the decaying wealth of ancient seiwi- members. 

tude. Had the coimtry been less richly 25. It is doubtful, however, whether 
cultivated, the followers of the north- these causes, powerful as they are, 
em invaders uiiuld have been jiebased would have led to the iutrodug;ion of 
amidst tMI seductions of cities, or re- that great and hitherto unknown change 
turned, after a predatory incursion, •to in government which the representative 
the solitudes which protected them system introduced, had not a model 
from pursuit. It was the discovery of existed for imitation, in which, for a 
opulent and fertile districts, tenanted series of ages, the system had been fully 
by a skilmt but unwarlike established The councils of the church 

which encouraged the rural settlement had, so early as the sixth century, in- 
of the conquerors, which rendered the troduced over all Christendom tlie moat 
^protection of cities •unnecessary, and perfect system of representation : dele- 
provided a counterpoise to their allure- gates, from the most remote dioceses 
ments. By establishing the invaders in Europe and Asia, had in them as- 
in a permanent manner in the country, sembled to deliberate on the concerns 
it long preserved their manners from of the faithful ; and every Christian 
corruption, and rendered the servitude priest, however humble his station, had 
of the Roman empire one remote cau.se some share in the formation of those 
of the liberty of mollem Europe. On great assemblies, by which the general 
the fii'ot settlement of the victorious niikirs of the church were to be regu- 
nations, the popular assemblies of the lated. The formation of parliaments, 
Boldiera were an actual convocation of under the representative system, took 
the militaiy array of the kingdom, place in all the European states in the 
William the Conqueror si^moned his thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
whole militfiry followers to assemble The industry of antiquaries may carry 
at Winchester; sixty thousand men the Wittenagemot, or actual assembly of 
obeyed the mandate, the poorest of leading men, a few geifirations fuijrher 
whom held property* adequate to the back ; but six centuries before the 
maintenance of a horseman and his earliest periods assigned fo# such con- 
attendants. The meetings of the viKjations, the councils of •Nice and 
Champs-de-Mni were less a deputation Antioch hod exhibited perfect models 
from the followers of Clovis, than an of a universal systenl representation, 
actual congregation of their numbers embracing a widorl sphere than the 
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whole extent of the Roman empire, dom the assei‘i«^n of indepefilence, 
There can be no doubt that it was this at least so fa# as th^ themselves and 
example, so generally known, and oft their own class in society ^ere con- 
such powerful authority, which deter- cemed. But nothing, perhaps, contri- 
mined the imitation of the other iiem- buted so powerful^ to it as the right 


bers of the community, where they had 
any common concit'ns which required 
deliberation ; and thus, to the other 
blessings wUch civilisation owes to 
Christianity, aro to be added those in- 
estimable advantages which have flowed 
from \he establishment of the repre- 
sentative system. « 

26. In every part of Europe, accord 
ingly, where the northern conquerors 
established themselves, the rudiments 
of a representative government gra- 
dually appeared. In all, the barons 
settled in the country, and the legis- 
lative authority was vested in assem- 
blies of persons elected by them, w'ho, 
muter the name of Wittenagemots, 
Parliaments, States-General, or Coi-tes, 
were brought together at stated periods 
to deliberate on the public concerns. 
So natorally did this institution spring 
from tne habits and situations of the 
military settlera, and so little did its 
first founders anticipate the important 
consequences which have flowed from 
its adoption, that the right of sending 
representatives to parliament was gene- 
rally considered, not as a privilege, but 
as a burden; and that share in the 
legislature, which is now so much the 
object of contention and desire, was 
originally viewed as an oppressive duty, 
for wliich those who exercised it were 
entitled to indemnification from their 
more fortunate brethren. The barons, 
however, were long animated by a 
strong feeling of independence, and in 
eveiy part of Europe, at tlieir first 
establishment, diffused the principle of 
resistance to arbitrary authority. Ac- 
cordingly, in Spain, France, Germany, 
and Flanders, we find them manfully re- 
sisting the encroachments of the sove- 
reign, and in all tllese couiitnes, the same 
privileges of ndfc being taxed without 
their consent, and of concurring in the 
acts of theiagislature, early established. 

27. Ma^y causes, doubtless, have 
conspired to brinfi aHout this remark- 
able and peculiia attachment of the 
feudal barons to t|e principles of free- 


of hereditary succession, and the estab- 
lishment of the rights of primogeilSure, 
whici^, from causes it is impossible now 
to trace, early beSame wniversal in aU 
the Gothic nations which settled in the 
Eur^ean portion of the Roman empire. 
It w3s this winch constituted the great 
distinction between the structure of 
society in the European and Asiatic 
continents ; in the latter of which, 
although the northern conquerors 
settled, they never established the 
feudal institutions, nor ingrafted here- 
ditai-y succession on the original des- 
potic governments of the eastern world. 
Rotation of office, appointment for life, 
and the entire dependence of every 
functionary on the sovereign, both for 
his nomination and his continuance in 
power, constitute the fundamental 
basis qf Asiatic govcriunents, and of 
despotism, whether regal or dimocratic, 
alk over the world. The first step in 
the gi'owth of freedom, in all but single 
cities or mountain cantons, is to give 
the subordinate holder qf power a 
^rabte interest in his ^vernment, 
and strengthen his independence by a 
lasting connection between himself and 
the cultivators cf the soil. Such 
change produces the same effect on the 
charactei*, bot)i of the landholder and 
liis dependents, as tho converting the 
tenant-at-will into a copyholder or long 
leaseholder does on the dispositions of 
a tenantry. In no rank of life will 
men make efforta*lbr independence in 
any situation which they may lose at 
a moment’s notice. As durability of 
power in on^ class of society, and the 
hereditary transmission of land, are 
thus the oi||y lasting foundation for a 
restraint on the sovereign power in a 
rural community,* it would appear sur- 
Amcrica is no o^eptiem; on the con- 
trary, It aflbrda the strongest oonflrraation of 
these remarks. ‘ The sovereign is there tlio 
multitude, and there is no rostniiut on either 
its Injustice or its excesses, as Lynch law, and 
the repudiating tl)e States’ debts, have amply 
demonstrated. Without priinogonituie, to 
introduce a coimterixiiso to the power of 
numbers, it will never attain real freedom 
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prifling that these finstifciitions ^oiild 
be BO much the object jealousy in 
all opulent or commercial communi- 
ties, did we not recollect that human 
corruption makes all establishments 
liabji^to abuse, and that the very stabi- 
lity which renders the landed aristo- 
cracy in a great degree independ^pit ctf 
the sovereign, gives t^iem facilities, too 
often taken advantage of, for oppressing 
the people. 

28. In all the states, ^.cordiiigfy, in 
which it was established, tne feudal 
system was subject to the^ same ffxtal 
defect, that it made no provision for 
the interests or welfare of the inferior 
classes of society. Like all other in- 
stitutions in which this w-ant existed, 
it contiiined within itself the principle.s 
of its own decay. The conquerors of 
the Roman empire deemed the in- 
habitants of the provinces in which 
they settled wholly unworthy of 
notice; and even in Magna Charta, 
while the privileges of the barons and 
the freemen were anxiously p/'ovided 
for, no stipulation of any importance 
was made for the extensive class^of 
husbandmen or slaves, embracing at 
least nine-tenths of the community. 
The dccliq^ in the virtue of the bar- 
barous settlers was in moat instances 
extremely rapid, and the succeeding 
wave of invaders generally found the 
#fii*st set sunk in slofti or destroyed by 
luxury. In the miserable and degraded 
barons who deserted Roderick in his 
contest with the M-oorish invaders of 
Spain, wo can hardly diaceni a trace 
of resemblance to the impetuous war- 
riors who under .Adolph, brother to 
Alaric the ten-ible destroyer of Rome, 
had crossed the Pyrenees in 41 2, and 
penetrated into that secluded province 
<if the Roman empire ; and the Moorish 
conquerors were in a few centuries 
reduced to the same de|rraded state, 
from the operation of the same causes. 
Even the genius and triumphs of 
Charlemagne were\inequal to the her- 
culean task of regenerating the mix- 
ture of barbarism and effeminacy of 
which he formed the head *, and hu- 
manity never appeared in a more 
pusillanimous or impotent form than 
among the Rois Faineants, the un- 


worthy successors of Charles Martel, 
and of the barons who died for the 
pliberty of Christendom on the field of 
Tours. All the efforts of that great 
moiiirch for the improvement of his 
people were thwai-ted by the limited 
number of real citizens who existed 
among them. A few hundred thou- 
sand freemen were there to be found 
scattered among many millions of 
slaves; and, in his own lifetime, he 
had the misfortune of beholding the 
progress of» corruption even among the 
troops whom Jie had led to victory. 
The same cause blasted all the bene- 
ficent efforts of Alfred for the protection 
and improvement of his country, and 
exposed the English nation, for so long 
a period, to desolation and ruin from a 
small body of northern invaders. 

29. A very simple cause may be as- 
signed for this early cormp^iion and impid 
legeneracy of rude conquerors who 
have settled in the abodes of ancient 
opulence. They attain riches before 
they have learned how to use them. 
Luxury breaks in upon them wnile yet 
accessible only to the gratifications of 
sense. Experience has now abundantly 
proved, that to learn the art of using 
wealth without abusing it, requires at 
least as long an apprenticeship in 
nations, as that of enjojp’ing freedom 
without running into hcentiousneas, 
and that the rapid acquisition of either 
never fails to prove fatal to the people 
who obtain it. It is the sudden expo- 
sure to irresistible temptation which, 
in both cases, is the cause of ruin. 
The same thing may eve^ day be ob- 
served in private Ufe. The common 
sayings, that no man was ever en- 
riched in the end by obtaining a 
twenty thousand pounds prize in the 
lotteiy ; that .the sons of riohparu^ww 
are much more inclined to extrava- 
gance than those of the old families ; 
and that it requires three generations 
to make a gentleman — prove how 
generally mankind h^e observed the 
operation of this principle on the for- 
tunes of individuals or par^ular fami- 
lies. When an Iroquois* sits down 
beside a cask of spirits, he often inserts 
i straw into a holerkkich he has bored 
n the wood, and ijjickB up the intoxi- 
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eating draught till he drops down dead 
on the spot ; but a gentleman who has 
the command of a cellar amply stored 
with clwipagn^} is in no danger of 
perishing by a similar indulgence.® The 
reason isy that he has acquired other 
tastes, and is familiar with other en- 
joyments, which are inconsistent with, 
or prove a counterpoise to, the first 
seductions of sense. But these more 
refined tastes and inclinations ai*e of 
very slow growth; they spring up 
only in the later stages «of society. 
Many generations must descend to 
their graves before they spread gene- 
rally, either in nations, or in any of 
the classes of which they are com- 
posed. This is the true cause of the 
excessive proneness to the use of 
ardent spirits which is invariably 
observed to accompany high wages, 
arising from manufacturing prosperity, 
in northern climates or half-civilised 
states,* and which has hitherto defied 
all the efforts of coercion and philau- 
thropj^for its restraint; while the 
higher classes in the same countries 
and professions have at length, though 
only by very slow degrees, extricated 
themselves from its influence. It is 
the same with rude tribes settling, 
with their barbaric tastes, in the re- 
gions of ancient opulence. Sensual 
gratifications instantly become the 
object of universal pursuit. The wine- 
press and the harem present attrac- 
tions to which no one, how illiterate 
soever, is insensible ; and the race of 
northern conquerors melts away as 

* Tho number of gallons of spirits con- 
sumed in 1888, and tho proportion per head, 
were— 

No.ofgftl- Panui-Hon Ver head. 

1001. Populatton. ugolmaU, 

In England, 7,930.190 18,307,364 0.63 

InlreCud, 12,296,342 8,056,771 1.32 

In Scotland, 6,259,711 2,648.961 2.46 

InAustmlia^ 628,729 127,621 5.02 

In Sweden, wheroigrtiflcial wants are few 
and stills many, any man, upon paying a 
trifling Uoense, may purchase from govern- 
ment the right m distilling spirits to any 
amount; there are 150,000 stills, and spirits 
consumed ^ the enormous amount of 
80,000,000 ^lons among 8,000,000 hiliabit- 
antsi or teh galloru o-head. As a natural, 
aud too prohable cons^ueuce, the propor- 
tion of arime to tj^e^hoie population, even 
In its simple egricu|bural population, equals 
that of the mm eerlipted rides of Great Bii- 


rapid^ amidst the^wines apd ^omen 
of the south, ^ the Jroquois perishes 
beside the spirit-cask, or the Scotch or 
Swedish manufacturer amidSi the riot 
of the spirit-cellar.* 

80. The private wars of the nobles 
with each other was the first cifchm- 
ctaiKOQ which renewed the courage and 
revived the energy of the feudal barons. 
The inconsiderate historians of modem 
times have stigmatised these domestic 
contefets^as things of unmixed evil, 
merely Decause they produced exten- 
sive bloodshed and suffering ; but the 
more reflecting observer, who has 
traced the workings of corruption, 
whether on the individual or the 
national heart, will arrive at a differ- 
ent conclusion. He will recollect the 
necessity of suffering to individual 
reformation ; he wfill reflect on the vir- 
tues wfliich spring out of disaster. 
Regarding this world as not a scene of 
enjoyment so iiiiich as a school of im- 
provement, he will not lightly estimate 
those (urcLimstances, apparently ruin- 
ous, wliich extricate the hiKtnan mind 
fr<im the meshes of sensual gratifica- 
tion, which <kaw forth tho manly vir- 
tues by the force of suffering, and 
elevate tho character evejj^when they 
embiti^er tl^e life. It is to this cause, 
joined to the fortification of the castles, 
and the constant use of aims by the 
retainers of the landowners, that th§ 
restoration of the military courage of 
France is to be ascribed. The Spanish 
barons were trained to courage in tho 
stern school of necessity, and regained, 

tain, and is fully triple that of the average 
of tho British popuiation. In the rural dis- 
tricts of Sweden, tho committals for serious 
crime are to the population as 1 in 460 ; in 
tho towns 1 in 78. For England they were, 
in 1841, 1 in 573 persons; for Scotland, 1 in 
738.— PoRTEif s Progress of the Nation, ili. 64, 
215 ; and Lainu’s Svoeden, 135, 137, 138. 

These facta at once explain tho rapid cor- 
ruption of u(mhern conquerors, when trans- 
planted into the midst of the passions and 
g^ratificatious of civilised life, if we would 
asoertain the secret firings of the greatest 
rovolutions which have over^curred among 
mankind, w© have only to Jpok around ut 
at the causes which elevate particular indi- 
viduals and families, and oonagu others to 
infamy and ruin. The spring of all human 
changes Is to be found in the human heart ; 
and it is to bo road os w'cll in a village as an 
empire. 
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in thef moyntaina cjf Galicia, the ralour 
which their cot^uerortL were losing 
amidst the luxuries of Cordova. The 
English *militai 7 spirit, which had 
decayed from the* same causes, was 
restored by the private wnrs of the 
nobife during the reign of Stephen; 
and, through all the havoc aiu^ruic 
of the couiiti*y^ thaff courage Wiis eli- 
cited w^hich was destined to lay the 
foundation of British libei*ty in a hap- 
pier age. ^ ^ 

31. But the feudal lii)ert,y was at 
length destroyed by the change of 
manners, and the natural progress of 
ojmlence. Being confined to a limited 
class of society, it expired with tlie 
virtue of those who abine were inte- 
rested in its defence : conferring little 
upon the great body of the people, it 
fjerived nothing from the talents which 
lay buried among them. Wealth ener- 
vated its possessors, and no inferior 
class existed to snpjdy their place ; the 
rich became corrupted, while the poor 
did not cease to bo slaves. Tihe i)ro- 
gresa waaSlifTerent in different states, 
but in all the result was the saAc. 
The kingdoms both of tAragon and 
Castile were governed, in their early 
histoiy, by more limited mon«archs 
than the rfantageiieta of EnglaiM, and 
their nobles did not yield to the barons 
of Runnymede in zeal for the presciwa- 
^ion of their privile^s ; but it was in 
vain that they extorted concessions 
from their sovereigns, and confirmed 
them on occasion of eveiy renew'al of 
the coronation oath. The spirit of 
freedom, and with it the liberties of 
the nation, died away upon the decay 
of the feudal aristocracy, from the self- 
ishness and degradation of the great 
body of the people. When Charles V. 
hiid suppressed, in 1548, |thc formid- 
able revolt of the communerosj he ex- 
cluded not the deputies gj’ the cities 
and boroughs, but of the grandees and 
prelates, from the representation, and 
the restilt showed that Jie knew human 
nature well when he did so. Deprived 
of their natural leaders, the commons 
were never afterwards able to resist 
the authority of government. The 
Cortes maintained its nominal rights ; 
and the ** Great Privilege,” the Magna 


Charta of Aragon, was never repealed ; 
but the cities neglected sending repre- 
^■sentatives to its assemblies, and many 
suffered their right to a place its de- 
libeiCbtions to fall into abeyance. The 
nobles, cut off from politick power, be- 
e attached to Ae splendour of a 
court, and, with the forms of a limited, 
Spain became a despotic monarchy. 

32. In France, the nobility, during 
the period of their feudal vigour, re- 
duced the crown to nearly the same 
limited sw’ity as prevailed in England, 
insomuch that> for nearly half a cen- 
tury, it was a general opinion, con- 
firmed by several solemn acts of the 
throne, that no tax could be levied 
without the consent of the three 
estates. But the skeleton of a free 
government perished with the decay 
of feudal manners : the influence of 
the crowTi, and the attractions ftf a 
metropolis, drew' the nobility to Paris ; 
and libei*ty in the country, deprived of 
its only supporters, speedily fell to the 
ground. The progress was sogiewhat 
different in Germany, although there, 
as elsewhere in the European monar- 
chies, the feudal system at first estab- 
lished the rudiments of a free govern- 
ment, the illegality of taxes without 
the consent of the people, and the 
sharing of the legislative sovereignty 
with the states of the kingdom. The 
power of the great barons rendered the 
empire elective, and broke down into 
separate states the venerable fabric of 
the Germanic confederacy; but their 
sway within their own domains, being 
not restrained by the vigour or intelli- 
gence of the people, gradually became 
unlimited, and the restraints of liberty 
were obliterated in the rising ambition 
of military power. 

33. Notwithstanding the long and 
hereditary attachment of the English 
people to free institutions — notwith- 
standing the diffUsien of this spirit by 
the establishment of trial by jury, and 
its preservation by tlft protectiort of 
insular situation — the usual causes of 
decline had begun to operatf, and the 
feudal independence of the (barons in 
the middle ages bfid yielded to the cor- 
rupted Bubserviencefo# opulent times. 
The desolating wars|>f York and Lan- 
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caster thinned the ranks of the nobles ; standing armies, the progress of luxury, 
the increase of luxury, by changing the id^ention .;?f gimj^owder, and the 
the direction of their expenditure, ^se of cities, it necessarily decayed. 

• sapped the foundations of their power. The liberty which was buil^ on no 
Under the Tudor princes, the in<Jj[ffe- other foundation than the feudal in- 
rence of parliament to the liberties of stitutions, has everywhere long since 
the people had already commenced, fallen to the ground. That systenPs^as 
Europe could not (&hibit a monarch ii^ its^vigour during the twelfth and 
who governed his people with more thii*teenth centuries. When the barons 
absolute sway than Henry V 111., nor dwelt in fortified castles on their estates, 
is anything in modfem times more in- surrounded by a tenantry trained to 
structive than the pliant servility with warliLs exercises, and attached alike 
which both the parliament and the by habit and ii a Merest to the fortunes of 
people obeyed his despotic commands, their chief, cjised in armour from head 
History can hardly exhibit an example to foot, and 'leatling on a body of war- 
of a reign in which* a greater number like and devoted retainers, they were 
of violent invasions w’ere made, not alike formidable to the throne and op-, 
only on public rights, but on private pressive to the cottage. If they ex- 
property — in which justice was more torted privileges in their own favour 
disgracefully prostituted in courts of from the sovereign, they gave none to 
law, liboi*ty more completely abandoned their enslaved vassals. With a merci- 
iu the proceedings of parliament, or less hand and unsparing severity, they 
caprice more tyrannically exerted on checked the first struggles of the people 
i.he throne. Those who ascribe the for a share of that freedom which they 
freedom of England solely to the feudal so strenuously asserted for themselves, 
institutions, would do well to consider The insurrections of the Jacquerie in 
the condition of the country, the pli- France, of the peasants unufer Wat 
ancy of the legislature, and the servility Tylgr in England, and of the Flemings 
of the people, during the reign of this under the 13rq.wer of Ghent, were re- 
ferocious tyrant — who confiscated the pressed with a cnielty of which history 
property of onc-third of the hmd- affords few examples. The courage 
holders of his kingdom, and executed and enthusiasm of the* mCittitude in 
seventy-two thousand persons in his vain contended for victory against 
single lifetime — or even perhaps during steel-clad warriors, trained to arms 
that of his more pinident and popular from their earliest j i'ars. The kuights j 
daughter. broke through the ranks of the pea- 

34. Admirably adapted, therefore, as saute with the same ease as they would 
the feudal system was for preseiwing an have traversed an unarmed assembly ; 
independent spirit during the middle and the degraded serf, incapable of 
ages ; gratefully as we must acknow- those cllbris of heroism which ani- 
ledge its influence in restraining the mated the free shepherds of the Alps, 
power of the northern conquerors, and sank beneath the stroke of fate with 
preventing the very name of right or the resignation of a mai-tyr rather than 
privilege from being swept away, as in the spirit of a warrior, 
the Asiatic monarchies, by the deso- 35. Rut th§ powder of the nobles, 
lating hand of power ; fully as we must incapable of being subverted by force, 
admit that tyranny would have rioted was undermined by opulence; and the 
without control, if, ,yheu the people emancipation of the peojjle, for which 
were poor and disunited, the nobles many thousands hoc! perished in 
hod not been bra'?® and free ; still it is vain, arose at length ’through the de- 
obviousthat it was an institution suited sires and follies of their oppressors, 
only to a bat^arous age, and alike in- The boron was formidable when his 
capable of b^g moulded according to life was spent in arms, and when he 
the changes which society undeigoes, headed the feudal array which had 
or of providing forj;^ freedom of civi- grown up under the shadow of his 
lisod times. With ^fce institution of castle walls : when his years were 

I ara Jaikrishna Publ.. 

j^a. ]^o 1.5^....— "D***'- ' 
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wasted in jthe frivolities of a court, his 
ambition centre(f in smilCs of a 
sovereign, and nis fortune was squan- 
dered iiPthe luxuries of a metropolis 
be beoame conten#ptible. Hia tenantry- 
ceased either to venerate or follow a 
cURf whom they seldom beheld : the 
seductions of cities became omnipotent 
to those who no longer valueu their 
rural dependents ; the desires of wealth 
insatiable among persons who had the 
glittering prospect of a eourt<»before 
their eyes. The natCral frogress of 
opulence, by withdrjiwing the nobles 
from the seat at once of th^jir usefulnes.s 
and their influence, proved fatal to a 
power which made no provision for 
general felicity ; and the wisdom of 
nature rendered the follies of the great 
the means of destroying tlie power 
which they had rendered the instru- 
ment of oppression, instead of the bul- 
wark of freedom. 

36. While this was the fate of the 
liberty which the barbarian conquerors 
of the Roman empire brought with 
them Itom their native wildtf, the pro- 
gress of events was different iq, the 
south of Europe, where the ancient 
traces of Roman civilisation had never 
been wholly extirpated, and the wild 
shoots 6t Gothic freedom had never 
fully expanded. The liberty of modem 
Italy did not spring from the indepen- 
dence of the laruJ^ed proprietors, but 
the free spirit of the inhabitants of 
towns ; its cradle was the workshop, 
not the tent ; the centre of its power 
the turbulent forum, not the baronial 
hall. While the great landowners were 
engaged in projects of mutual slaugh- 
ter, and issued 6nly from their fast- 
nesses in the Apennines to ravage the 
plains below, the inhabitants of the 
towns flourished under the protection 
of their native ramparts, and revived 
on their ancient hearths the decaying 
embers of urban libeAy. At a time 
when the Transalpine states were still 
immersed in barbarism, and industry 
was beginning only to spring in shel- 
tered situations under the shadow of 
the castle wall, the Italian republics 
wei'e edready far advanced in opulence, 
and the arts had struck deep root 
amidst the montimohts of ancient 


splendour. The age of Edward I. of 
England, when the noHes of that 
country were stiU living in rustic 
plenty on their estates, when tushes « 
were spread on the floors instead of 
caipets, and few of the barons could 
sign their name, was contemporary 
with that of Daifte in Italy, with the 
conceptions of Bramante, aM the fancy 
of Boccaccio. The genius, of Raphael 
and the thoughts of M^tn^V^Ui were 
not far removed in point of time from 
the frightful devastations of the Eng- 
lish bands in France, and the unutter- 
able horrors bf the Jacquerie rebellion. 
When Charles VIIL, at the head of the 
brave but barbarous nobility of France, 
burst into Italy at the close of the 
fifteenth century, he found himself in 
tlie midst of an opulent and highly 
civilised people, far advanced in the 
career of improvement^ and abounding 
in merchants who nuftibered ^ the 
sovereigns of Europe among their 
debtors. When the feudal chiefbaiii 
threatened to blow his trumpets within 
the walls of Florence, her cifiizens de- 
clared they would sound the tocsin, , 
and the monarch of the greatest mili- 
tary kingdom of Europe shrank from 
a contest ^vith the burghers of a pacific 
republic. 

37. Nor were the civil virtues of this 
period of Italian greatness less remark- 
able than its opulence and splendour. 

So early as the twelfth' ^century, the 
Emperor of Germany was defeated by 
a coalition of the repubtios of Lom- 
bardy, and the virtues of &e Grecian 
states were rivalled by the patriotism 
of modem freedom. Htstory has to 
record with pride^ that, when the in- 
human cruelty of ^e German sqldiery 
placed the children of the citizens of 
Crema before the walls of the city, to 
deter the besieged from discharging 
their weapons, their parenta wept 
aloud, but did not cease to bombat for 
their liberties ; find tha^ when eleven 
thousand of the ^t cilaSene of Pisa 
were confined in the prulons ofrGenoa, 
they sent a unanimous request to the 
senate, not to purchase t^heir freedom 
by the surrender o£^e fortress in the 
hands of the re^blie. The naval wars 
of Genoa and YQziice WSnt only histo- 
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rians as grapliio as Liyy or Thucydides gener^benefit coul4 be expected'; on 
to render them as celebrated in story, a basis thus nal^owecl,«io structure of 
as they were as fertile in heroic actions, permanent duration could b% raised, 
•as those of Athens and Sparta, of Rome Even during their greatest prosperity, 
and Carthhge. We speak with exi^ta- these states were msgraced by per- 
tion of the efforts made by the British petuaJ discord springing from so .pp- 
empire during the l^e war ; but how just and arbitrary an exclusion ; and 
great soever, they must yield in com- the maisy architecture of Florence still 
parison with the exertions of Italian attests the period when* every noble 
patriotism^ which manned the rival family was prepared to stand a siege 
deets of GFenoa and Pisa with as many in their own palace, in defence of the 
sailors, at the battle of La Meloria, as rights ^l^ch ^ley sternly denied to 
served, the navies of Engbind and their fellow-citizens. The rapid pro- 
France at Trafalgar. . gress and spjendid history of these 

38. But the republics of Italy yielded aristocratic republics may teach us the 
totheiufluenoeof the same causes which animating influence of freedom, even 
bad proved so pernicious to the Grecian upon a limited class of society; their 
commonwealths, and destroyed the sudden decline, and speedy loss of 
feudal independence of the north of public spirit, the inevitable conse- 
Europe. They made no provision for quence of confining to a few the rights 
the liberties or interests of the great which should be shared by a larger 
body ^ the people. The states of Flo- circle, and governing in the narrow 
rence, Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, were spirit of mercantile monopoly, notin 
not in reality free : they were com- the enlarged views of equal adminis- 
niuuities in which a few individuals tration. 

had usurped the rights, and disposed 39. Republics thus constitutigi^ were 
of the foftunes, of the great bulk of unable either to withstand the shocks 
their fellow-citizens, whom they go- ofad^erse, or resist the silent decay con- 
verned as subjects, or insulted as slaves, sequent upon prosperous fortune. The 
During the most flourishing period of first great disaster stripped the selfish 
their history, the citizens of all the state of all its allies, and leducpd it to 
Italian republics did not amount to the force! that were to be found within 
twenty thousand ; and these privileged its own walls. The Venetian oligarchy 
classes held aa many millions in sub- gave no rights to the conquered pro- 
jection. The citizens of Venice were vinces in the Trevislli March, though 
2500 — those of Genoa, 4500 — those of the senate announced, that in sending 
Pisa, Sienna, Lucca, and Florence, them the standard of St Marc it re- 
taken together, not above 0000. The stored their liberties; and accordingly, 
right of citizenship, thus limited, de- in one day Venice W'as stripped of all 
Boended in a few families, and was as its possessions, and reduced to its ori- 
carefully guarded from invasion as the ginal limits within laguna) of the 
private estates of the nobility. To the capital. When Florence reduced the 
conquered provinces no privileges were rival republic of Pisa^ she received no 
extended; to the republics in alliance addition of strength, because she gave 
no rights were communicated. A rigid no community «f advantages ; and the 
system at once of political and mercan- troops employed to keep the conquered 
tile exclusion directed their whole state in siibject^n, were so much lost 
policy. The privileg<^ classes in the to the victorious power. The dissolu- 
dominant state anxiously retained the tion of the Athenian confederacy after 
whole powers of government in their the defeat before Syracus^ of the 
own handsp and the jealous spirit of Lacedemonian power after the battle 
mercantile m^opoly ruled the fortunes of Leuctra, of the Theban supremacy 
of the state afmuch as it cramped the after the death of Epaminondas, have 
industrial energies of the subject terri- all their counterparts in the history 
tory. From freedo^ii' lus confined, no of modem Italy, when, on any serious 
VOL. L 
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reyefse to’Venice^- Florence, or^/j^enoa, 
the cities of whLh they ibnued the head 
broke qST from a subjection which they 
hated, and joined the arms of any in- 
vader, to destroy that invidious autho- 
ri^;^ in which they were not permitted 
to bear a part Without the disasters 
of fortune, the sileyt operationtaf tilae 
brought the ' weakness of age upon 
communities which depended only on 
the energies of the higher classes. The 
families in whose han^s tli^ sovereign 
power was vested became extinct from 
age, or enfeebled by opL\l,ence, and no 
infusion of vigour from the inferior 
orders took place to restore their 
energy; the number of citizens con- 
tinually declined, while the discontents 
of those subjected to their influence 
incessantly increased. The experi- 
enced evils arising from such a form of 
government led to a very general dis- 
like to its continuance ; and, to avoid 
the ruinous contests of factions, as 
many of the Italian republics made a 
voluntc^ry surrender of thei^' liberties 
as lost them from the invasion of 
foreign power. 

40. The industry 'and wealth of 
Flanders early nourished a free spirit, 
and th%<itm'ost efforts were long made 
by the inhabitants of its citiles for the 
maintenance of their liberties. The 
efiects of these e^rts were immense ; 
they converted and sands into fertile 
fields, and overspread the land with 
numerous and opulent cities ; they 
rendered Brabant the garden of Europe, 
the object alike of mouarchs’ envy and 
of nations’ ambition. But its freedom 
was confined to^the burghers of the 
towns : the peasantry of the country 
joiued their feudal leaders, in combat- 
ing the rising influence of the manu- 
facturing classes ; and^the jealousies of 
rival industry generally prevented the 
inhabitants from joinij\g in any com- 
mon measure for the defence of their 
independence, ^pnce only an unhoped- 
for victory roused* the whole country 
to arms, and a leader of greater mili- 
tary experience might have established 
their freedom on a durable basis ; but 
the burghers of Ghent had not the 
flrmness of the shepherds of Under- 
walden,. and the victory of Resebecque 


crushed for eent\iriea the rising inde- 
pendence of commercial industry under 
the barbarous yoke of feudal power. 

41. Experience, therefore, had demon-' 
stiC^d that the freedom which arose 
from the independence of the desei*t, 
equally with tha^jjwhich was nursed in 
the bosom of cities, was liable to decay, 
and that political wisdom was incapable 
of forming a community in which the 
seeds of that decline were not percep- 
tible, which seemed the common lot of 
earthly things. It became in conse- 
quence a generally received opinion, 
that nations, like individuals, had a 
certain length of life allotted to them, 
which it was impossible, by any means, 
to extend beyond the destined period ; 
and that a season of activity and vigour 
was necessarily followed by one of las- 
situde and corruption. ** The image,” 
says Mr Ferguson, ** o£, youth ard old 
age was applied to nations ; and com- 
munities, like single men, were sup- 
posed to have a period of life, and a 
length of thread, which wm spun by 
the Fates, in one part unnorm and 
strong, in another weakened and shat- 
tered by use, to be cut when the des- 
tined era is come, and to make way for 
a renewal of the emblem in the cose of 
those who rose in succession.’* — “ Car- 
thage,” says Polybius, being so much 
older than Rome, had felt her decay so 
much the sooner;” and the survivor 
too, he foresaw, canied in her bosom 
the seeds of mortality. But while 
such was imagined, from former expe- 
rience, to be the unavoidable fate of 
freedom wherever established, a variety 
of causes were silently operating, which 
communicated an unknown energy to 
the social system, and infused into 
modern states, even in periods of appa- 
rent decline, a laige intermixture of 
the undecaying youth of the human 
race. 

42. I. The first of these was the 
Christian Rblioion. Slavery had been 
the ruin of all the states of antiquity. 
The influence of wealth corrupted the 
higher orders; and th& lower, sepa- 
rated by a sullen line of demarcation 
from their su^riors, furnished no ao 
cession of streiKth to revive their 
energies. But l|te influence of a reli* 
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gion which proclaimed the universal 43.f{rhe clearest |>roof of 4lio Iruth 
equality of mankiud iu the sight of of these principles, alld of the iucal- 
Heaven, and addressed its revelation: leculable influence which the supersti- 


in an e§pecial manner to the poor, 
destroyed this ruinous diatinctioi#- In 
many states slavery gradually yielded 
to the rising influetlBe of Christianity 
the religious houses were the first wh( 
emancipated their vassals; their ex 
hortatious were unceasingly directed 
to extort the same concession from 
the feudal barons. They were often 
unsuccessful during life, but* more fre 
quently succeeded on the approach of 
death; human selfishness waa more 
willing to purchase eternal salvation 
by imposing a loss on others than by 
bearing it itself. On the ecclesiastical 
estates themselves the first shoots of 
industrious freedom began to spring, 
While the vassals of the military pro- 
prietors were sunk in slavery, or lost 
iu the sloth which follows so degraded 
a state, industry was reviving under 
the shadow of the monastic walls, and 
the free jossals of the religious estab- 
lishments were flourishing in the com- 
parative security of their protection. 
Modern historians, living in an 
when the shield of superstition was 
no longer required, and its influence 
unfelt, have erred immensely in their 
estimate of its importance at an*earlier 
and in a more unhappy period. They 
forgot that when reason is in its in- 
fancy, passion predominant, and igno- 
rance universal, it is by images ad- 
dressed to the senses alone that vio- 
lence can be restrained, innocence pro- 
tected, or the supremacy of mental 
over physical strength asserted. But 
if we go back in imagination to the 
sanguinary passions and universal 
bloodshed of the dark ages, we shall 
feel the value of any influences, how 
strange soever in the eyes of enlight- 
ened reason, which restrained the ex- 
cesses of power whei^ no other means 
of coercing it existed; which made the 
baron tremble bdfore spiritual, and 
therefore unseen power, even in the 
midst of his (ymed bands; and secured 
that protectiofi to industry under the 
shadow of the monastex9’’a cross, which 
it would have sough;> in vain beneath , 
the shelter of the casjie wall i 


tions, wisely inculc^d in a barbarous 
age by the Romish church, had in 
checking the devastation of northtfn 
conquest, and putting a curb on the 
vfblente of power when no other 
means of checking its excesses existed, 
is to be found in the wide difference 
between the settlement of the northern 
oonquero)|P in 4.sia and Europe. Phi- 
losophers are never weary of expa- 
tiating on tlv extraordinary difference 
between the civilisation in these two 
quarters of the globe — on the restraints 
on tyi-anny which exist in the latter, 
while they are unknown in the former, 
and the vast development of mental 
power and social happiness which has 
taken place amidst European freedom, 
compared to what obtains under Eastern 
despotism. They would do well to 
consider to what cause this remarkable 
difference is really to be ascribed. The 
race of c6\iquerors which overnan both 
was originally sprung from the same 
rootf The Cumri, who first planted 
their race in thb British Isles, and who 
have given their lasting appellation to 
the wesjprn mountain range'* of Bri- 
tain,* were a branch of the same horde 
as the Kiufiifiot whom Herodotus men- 
tions as appearing vjjth the first dawn 
of history on the shores of the Bospho- 
rus, t and a part of whose descendants 
afterwards perished by the legions of 
Marius. The Gauls spread themselves 
over France, Britain, Lombardy, and 
"recce ; their conquering arms gave a 
asting appellation 4o a province of 
Asia ;4: and it was their swords, more 
even than the Numidian horse, which 
10 long enabled Hannibal, without aid 
'rom Carthage,* to make head against 
/he Roman power.§ The Gotha and 
Huns, whose difecendants have formed 

* Cumberland and Cumbria, or Wales; and 
.he Cumraua in the Firtfii of Clyde in Scot- 
land. 

t Herodotus, lib, iv. 11, 12. 
t Galatiiv. 

§ See this subject amply discussed iu 
Thierry, HUtoire ties Qaut^, vol. i. pp. 80- 
ITO ; a most interesting work, by a brother 
jf the historinn of the settlement of the 
N^ormans in England, and his rival at oxuie 
in industry and fireniua 
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the most powerful* nations of modern 
times, originalljr migrated from the 
wilds oP Partaiy ; and the first impulsi 
was given to the wave of barbarians 
which overthrew the Roman empire, by 
tfiw defeats which the Scythians had 
sustained on tlie frontiers of China.* 
The climate of Europe does n?)t vaTy 
from that of a similar latitude in Asia, 
excej)t in the greater heat in summer 
and cold in winter, arising from th' 
diderence between an Rlaiio ‘and mari- 
time situation. 

44. How, then, has it h-ippened that 
the same conquerors, subduing and set- 
tling in substantially the same ])hyaical 
circumstances, should have given birth 
to nations so essentially and diametri- 
cally opposite as those of Europe and 
Asia ? Why liave freedom and know- 
ledge been sheltered from the lances of 
the one, and both invariably perished, 
from the earliest times, under the sabres 
of the other? And whence is it that 
the same cormption, which lias so 
speedil5 in every age consumed or 
enfeebled the descendants of Asiatic 
conquest, has, after the lapse of a 
thousand years, still made compara- 
tively little impression on the oftspring 
of Gothic invasion ? Simply, because 
the religion of the two quarters of the 
globe in whicli the same conquerors 
settled was difiepent; because poly- 
gamy has not in Europe spread its 
jealousie.s, nor the harem its seduc- 
tions ; because superstitious belief, in 
barbarous times, restrained power by 
imagi n aiy terrors, and Chrihti an charity, 
in civilised, assuaged suffering by real 
bles.siugs ; becaifce slavery has gene- 
rally disappeared before the proclaimed 
equality of men, and a perpetual reno- 
vation been thus provided to the richer 
clas.ses ; because war lias been softened 
by the humanity breathed into its con- 
flicts; because learnin^^sheltere*! under 
the sanctity of tlie monastery, has sur- 
vived the devAstatioii of ignorance ; 
and freedom, nursed by devotion, ba.s 
acquired a strength superior to all the 
forces of despotism. 

45. It was not only by the equality 
which it proclaimed, and the security 
from violence which it afforded, that the , 

• ISeo Gibbon, cap. xxvi. vol. iii. 371-676. I 


influence of religion favoured the groAvtli 
of freedom. By the enthusiasm which 
it awakened, from the universal in- 
terests which it addressed, the mass ot 
th(f ‘■people were called into political 
.activity; thousands, to whom the bless- 
ings of liberty AVere unknown, and 
whose torpor no temporal concerns 
could dispel, were roused by the voice 
of religious fervour. The freedom of 
Greece, the discipline of Macedonia, 
produced only a transient impression 
on humaft affairs ; but the fanaticism 
of Mahomet convulsed the globe. The 
ardour of chivalry led the nobles info 
action ; tlie ambition of monarchs 
brought the feudal retainers into tlie 
field ; but the enthusiasm of the Cni- 
sades awakened the dormant strength 
of the western world, W ith tli e growth 
of religioiis zeal, therefore, the basis of 
freedom \vas immensely extended^ into 
its ranks w^ere brought, not tlie tran- 
sient ebullitions of pojudar excitement, 
but the stern valour of fanaticism ; and 
that lasting support which i^either the 
ardour of the city, nor the independ- 
ence of the desert, could afford, was at 
length drawn from the feiTOur of the 
cottage. 

4(5. II. While the minds of men were 
thus warmed by the religious enthusi- 
tism which was awakened, first by the 
Crusades, and subsequently by the Ke- 
formatioTi, the art of Phinttno, des- 
tined to change the face of the moral 
world, perpetuated the impressions 
thus created, and widened the circle 
•ver which they extended. The spirit 
of religious freedom waa no longer 
aourished only from the exhortations 
of the pulpit, or developed in the fer- 
vour of secluded congregations ; it 
breathed into the permanent exertions 
of human thought, and spread with 
the increasing wealth and enlarged 
desires of an opulent state of society. 
The discoveries^f science, the charms 
of genius, may attract a few in every 
age ; but it is bj* religious emotion 
that the great body of mankind arc 
chiefly to be moved ; aqjl it was by the 
diffusion of its enthusiasm, accordingly, 
tliat the grealSest efforts of European 
liberty have be|n« sustained. But the 
liffusion of knoYledge, by means of the 
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preas, is not destined to awake mere 
transient bursts of popular feeling. By 
^imbuing the minds of those master- 
spirits wl^o direct human thought, it 
produces lasting impressions on society, 
and is perpetually renewed in the suc- 
cessive generations #’ho inhale, during 
the ardour of youth, the maxims and 
the spirit of classical freedom. The 
whole face of s*^ ciety has been modified 
by this mighty discovery ; the causes 
of ancient decay seem couiiteractod 
in a powerful m.'uiner by ftevv prin- 
ciples of vittility, derived from the 
iniiltitudes whose talents are brought 
to bear on the fortunes of the state ; 
and the influence of despotic }»ower 
shaken, by the infusion of iudepen- 
<leiit principles even into the anmes 
which are destined to enforce its 
authority. 

47^But it is not unmixed goodwdiich 
has arisen from the dill'nsion of know- 
ledge. If the principles of improve- 
ment have acquired a hardier growth, 
those of gvil have boon rnorej generally 
disseminated ; the contests of society 
have grown in magnitude and increased 
111 violence, and the piwsioiis of nations 
have been brought into collision, in- 
stead of the ambition of individuals. 
Vice has here, as elsew'here in human 
affairs, fearfully put forth its influence 
to mar the benefits of this great dis- 
covery, and continued in the most ad- 
v.-meed ages that struggle between virtue 
and sin, which has been the lot of man 
from the beginning of the w’orld. The 
visions of inexperience, the dreams of 
philanthropy, at first anticipated the 
entire extirpation of evil from the ex- 
tension of knowledge, and an unbroken 
progress of improvement from the 
si)read of education; forgetting that 
the heart is the fountain from which 
the issues of life, the direction given to 
the acquisitions of science, flow ; and 
that unless it is puritled, it is of little 
moment what is put into the head. In 
the midst of these fntraiiciiig prospects, 
human iniquity mingled with the cur- 
rent ; the MW powers thus acquired 
were too o&n applied to the basest 
purposes ; crime and* corruption in- 
creased with the «x tension of desires, 
and vice multiplied Jyvith the enlarged 


means^of compassing its ends \^'hich 
instruction had afforded. 

• 48. It is to a general appreosation of 
this bitter but whojpsome truth that 
mankind are at length awakening, after 
the enchanting dreams which weredUk 
lowed by the dreadful nightmare of the 
Ffenclf Revolution. Yet, while experi- 
ence has now demonstrflted the utter 
fallacy of all expectation of increased 
indiviilual virtue, or augmented social 
felicity, f|pm i^cre intellectual cultiva- 
tion, it is fiir fi*om discouraging more 
cheering prcn>pectsof the ultimate effect 
of moral elevation and spiritual enjoy- 
ment (»n the race of man. Vice is 
generally victorious over virtue in the 
outset, but it is as often vanquislied by 
it in the end. The pleasures of sin oi’e 
at fir.st fearfully alluring, its passiois 
vehement, its gratifications intenso. 
But both lead to disappointment and 
satiety ; the beautiful image of the 
jioet — “ a moment white, then lost for 
ever,” is true, not merely of sensual, 
but of ail merely worldly onjiiyment 
Nothing permanently floats down the 
fetreflm of time but w’hat is buoyant 
from its elevating tendency. In the 
progress of ages the moaf^ injurious 
elcmeiit;|iu human affhirs'*are gradually 
oxtingui.shcd, while the causes of im- 
provement are lasting in their effects. 
'Pile contests of tlm Greek republics, 
the cruelty of the v\Theuiaii democracy, ' 
have long cc.i.sed to trouble the world ; 
but file maxims of Gri^ciau virtue, the 
works of Greci.in genius, the charms of 
Grecian art, will permanently continue 
to elevate mankind. The turbulence, 
the insecurity, the convulsions to which 
tlic extension of knowledge to the lower 
orders has hitlici’to given rise, will in 
time be forgotten ; but the improved 
fabric of society which it has induced, 
the increased vigour which it has com- 
municated, m.iy ultimately compensate 
all its evils, and permanently bless and 
improve the species. • 

49. III. Butitwouldhavebeenin vain 
that the influence of religion weakened 
the bonds of slavery, and the extension 
of knowledge enlaiged the capsicity of 
freemen, had no change occurred in the 
Arms by which the different classes of 
society combat each other. While the 
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aristocracy tf the" cou^^try wer : per- 
manently traine(i to combats, and the 
robber chivalry were incessantly occu- 
pied in devastation^, the peaceable in- 
habitants of cities, the rude labourer 
cf"* ’ .e fields, were unable to resist their 
attacks. With the exception of the 
shepherds of the Alps, whose nanty 
habits early gave their infantry the 
firmness and discipline of veteran 
soldiers, the tumultuary levies rf the 
people -were, during thr mid lie ages, 
everywhere crushed by the steel-clad 
bands of the feudal nobility. The in- 
surrections of the commons in France, 
of the i)easants in the time of Richard 
11. in England, of the citizens of Ghent 
and Liege in Flanders, and of the serfs 
in Gemiany, w’ere all suppressed by the 
superior anus and steadier discipline 
of the rural chivalry. But with the 
discovery of Gunpowder, this decisive 
supremacy was destroyed. The feudal 
an*ay, invincible to the spearn or hal- 
berts of the peasantiy, yielded to the 
teri’ible ^ owers of artillery ; defensive 
armour was abandoned, from a stjnse 
of its insufficiency against this invisible 
assailant ; and the weight of the aris- 
tofracy was- destroyed, by the experi- 
ence! imfoility of its forces to ^combat 
the discipline which laborious industry 
could bring into the field. The wealth 
of Flanders in vain fontended with the 
lances of France on the field of Rese- 
becque ; but the armies of Charles V. 
were baffled by* the artillery of the 
United Provinces. The barons of 
Richard easily dispersed the rabble 
who followed the standard of Wat 
Tyler ; but the rnunkctiy of the Eng- 
lish yeomaniy overthrew the squad- 
rons of the Norman nobility at Marston 
Moor. Firearms are tho^ greatest of all 
levellers ; like the hand of death, they 
prostrate equally the ranks of the poor 
and the array of princes.^ Wealth soon 
became essential to the prosecution of 
war, from the cost’ y implements which 
were brought into the field ; industry 
indispensable to success, from the rapid 
consumption of the instruments of de- 
stmetion which attended the continu- 
nnee of the contest. By this mo- 
mentous change new elements were ! 
brought into action, which completely | 


I altered the relative situations of the 
I contending parties : industry ceased to 
be defenceless, because it could pur- 
chase the means of protection ;• violence 
lost ns ascendancy, because it withered 
the sinews by wluch its forces were to 
be maintained. 

50. IV. The introduction of Artifi- 
ciATi Wants, and the progress of luxury, 
completed the destniction of the feudal 
powef. AVhen the elegancies of life 
were comparatively unknown, and the 
barons lived in rural magnificence on 
their estates, the distribution of their 
wealth kept a multitude of retainer 
round their castles, who were always 
ready to support the authority from 
Avhich they derived their subsistence. 
But by degrees the progress of opu- 
lence brought the nobility to the me- 
tropolis, while the increase of luxuiy 
augmented their expenses. From that 
moment their ascendancy was at an 
end. When the landed proprietor 
squandered his wealth in the indul- 
gence of artificial desires, anf seldom 
visited the halls of his ancestors but to 
practise extortion upon his tenantry, 
his means of maintaining war were 
dissipated, and the influence he pos- 
sejjscd over his people was destroyed. 
Interest ceased to be a bond of union, 
v/hen no reciprocity of mutual services 
existed ; affection gradually expired, 
from the absence of the objects on 
which it was to be exerted. Debt, 
contracted to satisfy the cravings of 
urban desires, became overwhelming. 
Embarrassments either led to the 
alienation of estates, or the insolvency 
•f their possessors. The new pur- 
chasers had no historic names or 
ancient influence to back their for- 
tunes. Newly transplanted into the 
soil, they required several generations 
to overshadow it by their expansion. 
Such recent proprietors form an im- 
portant element in the balance of po- 
litical power; and gs they speedily 
inbibe the feelings, from being actuated 
by the interests, of the landed aristo- 
cracy, they are of great coiltequence in 
iteadying the m(^vements ot the social 
body ; but they are soarcely ever for- 
midable to general liberty. The old 
families are too jeapua of their wealth* 
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to permit of any daugerous union being 
formed between them : the mass of the 
j)eople have not been so long trained to 
respect, a^ now to fear them. The 
power of the feudal nobility was ll^ng 
the object of apprehension, after its 
real influence had benn dissolved, from 
the remembra^ice of its terrors in for- 
mer times. The importance of this 
change, like that of all others intro 
duced by nature, was not perceived till 
its eflfecte were manifested The aris- 
tocracy of France was still the object 
of antiquated dread, when it stood on 
the brink of destruction; and the 
people were doubtful of their ability 
to resist its power, when it sank with- 
out a stniggle before the violence of its 
enemies. 

51. From the revival of letters in the 
commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, %nd the dawn of the Reformation, 
these causes had been silently operat- 
ing; and time, the greatest of dl in- 
novators, was gradually changing the 
face of tlM moral world The stubborn 
valour or the reformed religion had 
emancipated an industrious people 
from the yoke of Spain, and the stern 
fanaticism of the English Puritans had 
overthrown the power of the Norman 
nobility. The extension of knowledge 
had shaken the foundations of arbitraiy 
power; and public opinion, even in the 
least enlightened countries, moderated 
the force of despotic sway. The worst- 
governed states in Europe were con- 
stitutional monaixjhies compared to 
the dynasties of the East ; and the 
oppression even of Russian severity 
was light in comparison of the cruelties 
of the Roman emperoiu But it was 
not till the commencement of the 
French Revolution that the extent of 
the changes which had occurred was 
perceived, and the weakness of the 
arms of despotism felt, when brought 
into collision with the efforts of free- 
dom. Standing armies had been con- 
sidered as the mfist fatal discovery of 
sovereigns; and the history of former 
ages appeal^ to, as illustrating their 
tendency ti^esiablish despotic autbo- 
rity ; but the changA of time were 
wresting from the hands of tyranny 
even this dreaded ^eapou, aud, in the , 


next o(mvulsion, it destroyed the power 
which had created it.* The sa^city of 
^e French monarchs had trained up 
these formidable bands as a Counter- 
poise to the power (ff the aristocracy, 
and they had rendered the crown in ■ 
dependent of the control of the feuSBT 
baton sf but a greater Wisdom than 
that of Richelieu was preparing, in their 
I^wer and discipline, the means of a 
total change of society. In vain the 
unfortunate L(^is summoned his ar- 
mies to the capitiil, and appealed to 
their chivalrous feelings against the 
violence of flie people; the spirit of 
democracy had i)enetrated even the 
ranks of the veteran soldiers, and, 
with the revolt of the guards, the 
French monarchy was destroyed. 

52. It is this circumstance which 
has created so important a distinction 
between the progress of popular power 
in recent, and its fate in ancient times. 
Tyranny has everywhere prevailed in 
former times, by arming one portion of 
the peoj^o against the other ;^and its 
chief reliance has hitherto been placed 
on %he troops, whose interests were 
identified with, its support But the 
progress of information has destroyed, 
in the countries where it'’5i /uJly es- 
tablished, the security of despotism, 
by dividing the affections of the armies 
on which it depends; and the sove- 
reigns of the mililfli'y monarchies in 
Europe have now often more to fear 
from the troops whom they have 
formed to be the instruments of their 
will, than from the citizens whom they 
regard as the objects of apprehension. 
The trahslation of ^le sword from the 
nobility to the throne, so long the sub- 
’ect of regret to the friends of freedom, 
has thus become an important step in 
the emancipation of mankind : War, 
amidst all its horrors, has contributed 
to the commjmication of knowledge 
and the dispelling of prejudice; aud 
power has ceased to be unassailable, 
because it has been transferred from 
body whose interests are peniianent, 
to one whose attachments yield to the 
changes of society. Yet is this last 
and greatest shake given to the powers 
of despotism not unaccompanied with 
evil; on the contraiy, it often produces 
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calamiti(39* greatei^ eren than thoae it fiery ton*ent that the oivilised ^orld ia 
\Fai3 intended to remove. Militt^ now passing ; and all the efforts of phi- 
caprice Jjecomes irresistible when mili » losophy are therefore required to oh 
tary subordination is overthrown : the serve its course and mitigate its devas- 
foundationa of government are laid in tatfon. Happy, if the historian can 
quicksands of the soldier’s favour ; find, in the record of past suffering, 
the pi* 0 etoriau bands of the capital be- aught to justify fixture hope, or in the 
come the rulers of the state. lu is bat errore of former inexperience the les 
a poor exchange which a nation makes sons of subsequent wdsdom. 
which throws off the regular govern- 54. It is by slow degrees, and imper- 
ment of hereditary property, to incur ceptible additions, that all the great 
the arbitrary rule of t^ie sfpord : the changes of nature are accomplished, 
soldiers who betray their oaths to in- Vegetatioli, commencing with lichens, 
duce the change are the worst pioneers swells to the riches and luxuriance of 
of despotism. the forest ; continents, the seat of ein- 

53. The former history of the world pires, and the abode of millions, are 
is chiefly occupied with the struggles formed from the deposits of innumer- 
of freedom against bondage ; the etforte able rills ; animal life, springing from 
of laborious industry to emancipate the torpid vitality of shell-fish, rises to 
itself from the . yoke of aristocratic the energy and power of man. It is 
power. Our sympathie.s are all with by similar steps, and as slow a pro- 
the oppressed, our feare are lest the gress, that the great fabric of so\jiety 
pristine servitude of the species should is formed. Regulated liberty, the 
be re-established. But with the rise greatest of human blessings, the chief 
of the French Resolution, a new set of spring of human improvement, is of 
perils lj{»ve been developed, fand the the most tardy development) ; ages 
historian finds himself overwhelmed elapse before it acquires consistency; 
with the constant survey of the tor- nations disappear during the contest 
rible evils of democratic oppression, for its establishment. The continued 
The causes which have been mentioned obseiwation of this important tnith is 
have at given such ap extra- fitted both to inspire hope and encou- 

ordinary and iiresiatible weight to the rage moderation : hope, by showing 
popular party, that the danger now how unceasing has been the progress 
acts in from anothej quarter ; and the of improvement through all the revo- 
1 tyranny which is to be apprehended lutions of the world ; moderation, by 
is often not that of the few over the demonstrating how vain and dangerous 
many, but of the many over the few. are all attempts to outstrip the march 
The obvious risk now is, in all states of nature, or confer upon one age the 
with a popular form of government, institutions or habits of another. The 
that the influence of knowledge, virtue, annals of the great French Revolution, 
and w'orth, will be overwhelmed in the more than any other event in human 
vehemence of popular ambition, or affairs, are calculated to demonstrate 
lost in the turbulence of democratic these important tniths; and by evincing 
pow'er. This evil is of a far more acute in equally striking colours the irresis- 
aiid terrible kind than \;he severity of tible growth of liberty, and the terrible 
regal, or the weight of ai’istocratic op- evils of precipitate innovation, to im- 
pression. In a few years, when fully press moderation upon the rulers, and 
developed, it destroys the whole frame caution upon the ifgitators of mankind, 
of society, and extinguishes the very and thus sever the future pro- 

elements of freedom, by annihilating gress of Freedom those bloody tri- 
the classes whose intermixture is essen- umphs by which its past histoiy bai 
tial to its existence. It is beneath this been stained. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

COMPAIUTIVE PROGRESS OP FREEDOM IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

If 


1. No events in history are more 
commonly <t)nBidered parallel than tho 
(rreat Rebellion in* England and the 
French Revolution. None, with cer- 
tain striking points of resemblance, are 
in reality more dissimilar to each other. 
In both, the crown was engaged in a 
•ontest with the people, which termi- 
nat'd fatally for the royal family. In 
both* the reigning monarch was brought 
to the scaffold, and the legislative autho- 
rity overturned by military force. In 
both, the leader of the army mounted 
the throg'e, and a brief period of mili- 
tary despotism was 'succeeded by the 
restoration of the legitimate monarchs. 
So far the parallel holds good — in every 
other particular it fp,il3. In England, 
the contest was carried on for many 
years, and with various success, be- 
tween the crown and a large portion 
of the gentry on the one hand, aud tho 
cities and popular pai-ty on the other. 
In the single troop of dragoons com- 
manded by Lord Barnard Stuart, on 
the royal side, in 1643, was to bo found 
a greater body of landed proprietm-s 
than among the whole of the republi- 
can party, in both houses of parliament, 
who voted at the commencement of the 
war. In France, the monarch yielded, 
almost without a struggle, to the en- 
croachments of the people ; and the 
only blood which was shed in civil 
conflict arose from the enthusiasm of 
the peasants in Lit Vendde, or the 
loyalty of the tewns in the south of 
France, after the leaders of the royalist 
fiarty had withdrawn from the struggle. 
The great kindholders and privileged 
classes, to tne number in tho end of a 
hundred and twenty fiiousand,* aban- 

* They were oltogolhor 123,318. See Prud- 
iiOMME’s CHmef de la Mifvoiuticn, vi. Table. 
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doned their conntiy ; and the crown 
was ultimahdy overturned, and the 
monarch brought to tho scaffold, by a 
faction in Paris, which a few thousand 
resolute men could at first have easily 
overcome, and which subsequently be- 
came irresistible only from its having 
been permitted to excite, through revo- 
lutionary meiosures, the cupidity of the 
lower orders throughout the monarchy. 

2. Propoi-tioned to the magnitude of 
the resistance opposed in England to 
the encroachments of the people by 
the crow»n, the nobility, and tbfi higher 
cLisses of the landed proprietoi*s, was 
the moderation displayed by both sides 
in the use of •victory, and the small 
quantity of blood which wp‘j shed upon 
the aca^old. With the exbeption of 
the monarch, and a few of tho loading 
char.acter.'j in the aristocratic party, no 
individual during jjie Great Rebellion 
perished by the hands of the execu- 
tioner; no proscriptions or nuussacres 
took place ; the victors and the van- 
quished, after the termination of their 
strife, lived peaceably together under 
the republican goveniment. In France, 
scarcely any resistjtnco was offered by 
the government to the popular party. 
The sovereign was more pacifically in- 
clined than ai^v man in his dominions, 
and entertained a superstitious dread 
of the shedding of blood ; tho demo- 
crats triurnplfid, with the loss only of 
fifty men, over tho throne, the church, 
and the landed projirietorsit and yet 
their successes, from tli© very first, 
were stained by a degree of cinielty of 
which the previous histoiy of the world 
affords no example. 

t See chap. Iv. § 105, for the loss sustained 
in the attack on the Rostile, which practically 
overturned tho mouurciiy. 
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3. 'Religion, in /.he English IJevolu- 
tion, was thereat iiistrument for 
moving mankind. Even in the reigm 
of James L, the^ Puritans were the 
only sect who were zealously attached 
. Ja,freedom ; and in every commotion 
which followed, the evil contests be- 
tween the contending partiei^ wef*e 
considered as** altogether subordinate 
to their religious ditfereuces, not only 
by the actors on the scene, but by the 
historians who recordec^itheijf pioceed- 
ings. The pulpit was the fulcrum on 
which the whole efforts of, the popular 
leaders rested ; and the once venerable 
fabric of the English monarchy, to 
which so large a portion of its influen- 
tial classes have in every age of its 
history been attached, yielded at last 
to the force of .fanatical frenzy. In 
France, the influence of religion was 
all exerted on the other side : the pea- 
sants of La Vendee followed their 
pastors to battle, and deemed them- 
selves secure of salvation when com- 
bating fiU’the cross; while the Jacobins 
of Paris founded their influence on 
the ridicule of every species of devo- 
tion, and erected the altar of Reason 
on the fuijis of the Christian faith. 
Nor was f this “ irreligious fanaticism," 
as Carnot has well styled it, confined 
to the citizens of the metropolis : it 
lierv'aded equally every department of 
France where repifnlicanism was em- 
braced, and every class of men who 
were attached to its fortunes. Every- 
where the churches, during the Reign 
of Terror, were closed : the professors 
of Christianity were dispossessed, and 
their rights overtupued : and the first 
step toward the restoration of a regular 
government, was the reopening of the 
temples which the tempest of anarchy 
had closed, and the revival of the faith 
which its fury had extinguished. 

4. The civil war in kVigland was a 
contest between one portion of the 
community and t}»e other ; but a large 
part of the adhdfents of the republi- 
can party was drawn from the liigher 
classes of society, and the sons of the 
yeomanry filled the ranks of the iron 
and disciplined bands of Cromwell. 
No massacres or proscriptions took 
place ; few manor-houses were burned 


by the populace, save in the fury of 
actual assault; none of the odious 
features of a servile war were to be 
seen. Notwithstanding the. dangers 
ninCind the hardships suffered on both 
sides, the moderation of the victorious 
party was such art to call forth the 
commendation of the royalist histo- 
rians ; ‘and, with the exceptions of the 
death of the king, of Strafford, and of 
Laud, few acts of unnecessary cruelty 
stained the triumph of the republicau 
arms. Ii/* France, the storming of the 
Bastile was the signal for ^he general 
dissolution of the bands of authority, 
and a universal invasion of private 
property; the peasantry on almost 
every estate, from the Channel to the 
Pyrenees, rose against their landlords, 
burned their houses, and plundered 
their effects ; and the higher ranks in 
every part of the country, excepting 
La Veml6e and the royalist districts in 
its vicinity, were subjected to the most 
revolting cruelties. The French Re- 
volution was not a contest ^between 
such of the rich and poor as main 
tained republican principles, 'and such 
of them as espoused the cause of the 
monarchy, but a universal insurrection 
of the lower orders against the higher. 
It was sufficient to put a man's life in 
danger, to expose his estate to confisoa- 
tion, and his family to banishment, that 
he was, fro7n any camCf elevated above 
the populace. The gifts of nature, des- 
tined to please or bless mankind, the 
splendour of genius, the powers of 
thought, the graces of beauty, were 
as fatal to their possessors, as the ad- 
ventitious advantages of fortune or tlie 
invidious distinctions of rank. “ Liberty 
and Equality " was the univerjsal cry of 
the revolutionary party. Their liberty 
consisted in the general spoliation of 
the opulent classes; their equality in 
the destruction of all who outshone 
them in talent, < 0 r excelled them in 
acquirement. 

5 . The English Revolution, termin- 
ated in the establishment of the rights 
for which the popular pa|^ had con- 
tended, but the great feawres of the 
constitution remained unchanged ; the 
law wos administered on the old pre- 
cedents even during the usurpation of 
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Cromwell, and the majority of the 
people scarcely felt, at least in their 
.private concerns, or in their inter- 
course with each other, the important 
alteration which had been mad^ in 
the government of the country. In 
France, the triumiia of the popular 
party was followed by an immediate 
change of institutions, private rights, 
and laws; the nobility in a single 
night surrendered the whole privileges 
which they had inherited from their 
ancestors ; the descent of property was 
turned into a different channel by the 
abolition of the right of primogeni- 
ture ; and the administration of justice 
between man and man was founded on 
a new code, destined to survive the 
perishable empire of its author. Every- 
thing in England remained the same 
after the Revolution, with the excep- 
tion t)f the privileges which were con- 
firmed to the people, and the preten 
sions which wore abandoned by the 
crown. Everything in France w%as al- 
tered, without the exception even of the 
dynasty that ultimately obtained the 
throne. 

6. The great estates of England were 
little affected by the Revolution. The 
nobles, the landowners, and the yeo- 
manry alike retained their possessions, 
and, under the new form of govern- 
ment, the influence of property re- 
mained unchanged. ■ With the excep- 
tion of the lands belonging to the 
dignitaries of the church, which were 
put under a temporary sequestration, 
and of the estates of a few obnoxious 
cavaliers, who lost them by abandon- 
ing their country, no material altera- 
tions in property took place ; and after 
the Restoration a compromise almost 
universally ensued, and the ancient 
landholders, by the payment of a mo- 
derate composition, regained their pos- 
sessions. In France, on the other hand, 
the whole landed property of the church, .| 
and the greater part of that of the no- 
bility, was confisdKted during the Re- 
volution; and such was the influence 
of the new npoprietors, that the Bour- 
bons were compelled, as the fundamen- 
tal condition of their re8ftoration, to gua- 
rantee the securityiof the revolutionai'y 
estates. The effects of this difference 


have b{ien in the highest degree impor* 
tant. The whol^^propriciors who live on 
the fruits of the soil in Great Bri^iu and 
Ireland at this mom^i, notwithstand- 
ing the prodigious increase of wealth 
which has since taken place, probably 
do not amount to three hundred thou- 
sand, vfliile above five million heads of 
families, and seventeen iifillions of per- 
sons dependent on their labour, subsist 
on the wages they receive. In Franco, 
on tho’^tlpr h^id, there are nearly six 
millions of separate proprietors, most of 
them in a st^te of great indigence, and 
at least twenty millions of souls, consti- 
tuting their families, without resource, 
in great part at least, in the wages of 
labour, being a greater number than 
the whole remainder of the community. 
In France, the proprietors are much 
more numerous than the other mem- 
bers of the state ; in England, they 
hardly amount to a tenth part of their 
number.* 

7. The political influence of England 
since the Jle, ‘iteration has mainly rested 
in the great families. A majority in 
the 'House of Commons was long ap- 
pointed by a eertam* number of the 
House of Lords, and exj^erience has 
proved that, excepting in pej’iods of 
uncommon national excitement, the 
ruling power in tho shite is still to 
be found in tho hands of the princi- 
pal lauded proprietors, or the monied 
capitalists in towu.s. In France, the 
Upper House is comparatively insigni- 
ficant ; a great i)roportion of its mem- 
bers derive their subsistence from the 
bounty of the crown ; and the whole, 
•ither directly or Jndirectly, do not 
possess any serious weight in the con- 
stitution. The struggle bequejithed 
by the Revolution to succeeding ages 
has from this chuse become difl’ereut in 
the two countries In Britain, as in 
ancient Rome,fit is between the patri- 
cians and the plebeians; in France, 
as in the dynasties of the East, between 
the crown and the pecf][)le. This is the 
natural consequence of tho maintenance 

• The number of separato i)Popcrtic8 in 
Franco, by tho last survey, was 10,868,000; 
but at least u thinl of these, though rated 
separately in tho wvernnient books, are held 
bv owners of other j)roy)crties. — Stat. <fe In 
fSraiice, 1839.— See it\/ra, chap. xcv. § 52ets>'q, 
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of the aristocracy ii{, the one county, and 
itd destruction the o?;her. Political 
weight, jji the end, always centres whera 
the greater pai*t of Jthe national property 
is to be found. 

The military and naval power of 
liugland w.'ia not materially changed by 
the Great Rebellion. A greater drgree of 
discipline, indeed, was established in its 
armies, and a more decided tone adopt- 
ed by the government in its intercourse 
with foreign states; but.tlio ejjtemal re- 
lations of the monarchy remained the 
same : no jiermanent conqijests were ef- 
fected, and no alteration in the balance 
of European power resulted from its 
success. Within a few years after the 
Restoration, the English waged a doubt- 
ful maritime war with the smallest state 
in Europe, andthe future mistress of the 
seas was compelled to submit to humi- 
liation from the fleets of an inconsider- 
able republic. In France, on the other 
band, the first burst of popular fuiy -was 
immediately followed by an ardent and 
universe?! passion for war ; tha neigh- 
bouring states soon yielded to the vigour 
of the revolutionary forces, and Em ope 
wa.s shaken to its foundations by the con- 
quests which tliey acliieved. The an- 
cient balaAco of jiowcr has beep peniia- 
iiently destroyed by the results of their 
exertions : at first, by the overwhelming 
influence which they gave to the arms of 
1 the conquering republic ; at last, by the 
ascendancy acquired by the powers who 
subdued them. 

9. Discrepancies so great, conse- 
quences so opposite, cannot be ex- 
plained by any reference to the dis- 
tinctions of natioi^al character, or of 
the circumstances under which liberty 
arose in the two countries. There is 
certainly a material difference between 
the character of the French and that 
of the English, but not such a differ- 
ence as to render the irjiie revolution 
bloody with all but the sovereign, the 
other bloodless sg.ve in the field ; the 
one destructive *ta feudal power, the 
other confirmative of aristocratic as- 
cendancy ; the one subversive of order 
and religion, the otherdependont on the 
attachments which they had created. 
There is a difference between the cir- 
cumstances of the two countries at the 


period when their respective revolu- 
tions took place, but not such as to 
make the contest in the one the founda- 
tion of a new distribution of property, 
ond-^a different balance of power — that 
in the other the chief means of main- 
taining the subsL'ting interesia of so- 
ciety, and the existing equilibrium in 
the world. 

10. The insurrection of slaves is the 
most dreadful of all commotions : the 
West India Negroes exterminate by fii‘e 
and sworcilihe property and lives of their 
masters. Universally the strength of 
the reaction is proportioned to the op- 
pression of the weight which is thrown 
off; the recoil is most to be feared when 
the bow has been furthest bent from 
its natural form. Fear is the chief 
source of cruelty ; men massacre others 
because they are apprehensive of death 
themselves. Property is set at nought 
where the aggressors have nothing to 
lo.se ; it is respected when the gaining 
party have grown up under the influ- 
ence of its attachments. Rwolutions 
are comparatively bloodless when the 
influential classes guide tlie movements 
of the people, and sedulously abstain 
from exciting their passions ; they are 
the most terrible of all contests, when 
property is arrayed on the one side and 
numbers on the other. The slaves of 
Si Domingo exceeded the atrocities of 
the Parisian populace; the revolt of the 
United States departed but little from 
the usages of civili.yed war. These prin- 
ciples !ire universally recognised ; the 
difficulty consists in discovering what 
causes brought the one set to operate 
in the English, the other in the French 
Revolution. 

These causes are to be found in the 
former history of the two countries : 
and a rapid survey of their diflterent 
circumstances will best show the dif- 
ferent character which was stamped 
upon the two contests by the acquisi- 
tions or losses of preceding ages. 

11. The vast extent of the Roman 
empire gave centuries of repose to the 
inhabitants of its centi*^) provinoes. 
Wars were carried on upbn the fron- 
tiers alone; anef the defensive forces, 
chiefly recruited bjs mercenary bonds 
drawn from the semi-barbarous states 
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‘on the verge of the Imperial dominions, to the south of the wall of Sheris 
presented scarcely any resemblance to i were 6^eedilyi,overAAin^ upoA the re- 
the legions which had given to the re- jnoval of the Roman A^gions, by the 
' public the empire of the world. The savages issuing from the retJiesses of 
later emp'erors, departing from the gene- Caledonia, and the British leaders be- 
rous maxims of the republican govern- wailed in pathetic strains their inability 
ment, which admitj^^ed the conquered to contend with an artless and coaa 
states to the privileges of Roman citi- enemy. Notwithstanding 

zens, oppressed the subject provinces the extraordinary military talents of 
by the most arbitrary exactions, and Aetius, the Gauls were soon subdued 
acted on the ruinous Eastern system of by their barbarous neighbours ; and a 
making the inhabitants of each district small 4ribe, emerging from the centre 
responsible for the whole amount of of Germiliy, became permanent mas- 
its taxes, whatever the diminution in ters of the plains of France. TheAnglo- 
their number might be. The people Saxons graiJUally vanquished the helj)- 
of the provinces, long inured to pro- leas Britons, and gave to the future mis- 
tection, and unaccustomed to the use tress of the waves its lasting app^*lla- 
of arms, shrunk from the very idea tion. These conquests in both coun- 
of a contest with the ruthless barba- tries were, as already noticed [Intro- 
rians of the North. The inhabitants duction, § 19], attended in the end by 
of Italy and Gaul first sought an ex- a complete and violent change of landed 
empAion from foot service, upon the property, and an immediate prostration 
ground that they could not bear the of a considerable part of the vanquished 
weight of armour, and at length ob- people to the rank of slaves on the es- 
taiued a practical liberation from mili- tates of their forefathers. This last and 
tary duties of every description. The greatest humiliation, consequent upon a 
empire %raa defended entirely by hir- long train of political and military op- 
ing one body of barbarians to combat pro^sions, completed the apathy and de- 
another. The ignorance which uni- jection of the great body of the people, 
versally prevailed among the working and might have finally extinguished, as 
cla.'^ses was almost as great as that of in the dynasties of the East, all desire 
England in the time of Alfred, when of indcfpendence in their descendants, 
not a clergyman to the south of the had n^t misfortunes arisen with their 
Thames could read. From the long invigorating influence, and mankind re- 
continuance of these circumstances dur- gained in the school of adversity the^ 
ing many successive generations, the spirit which they had lost in prosperous 
spirit of the people tliroughout the age.s. 

whole Roman empire was totally ex- 13. The long and obstinate conflicts 
tinguished, and they became alike in- which the Anglo-Saxons had to main- 
capable of combating for their lives tain, first with the natives, and after- 
with the enemies of their country, or wards with each other, were the first 
of contending for their liberties with circumstances whiSh in the British Isles 
the despots on the throne. The pusil- revived the energy of the people, 
lanimity with which its inhabitants. These wars were not the tmnsient 
duidng a series of ages, submitted to result of ambition or the strife of 
the spoliation of baibarous enemies, kings, conducted by regular armies, 
and the exactions of unbridled tyrants, but the fierc^ contests of one race with 
would appear iiici’idible, were it not another, struggling for all that man 
only supported by the concurring tes- hokls dear-— their lives, their I’eligion, 
timony of oU hlltorians, but found by their language, antf their possessions, 
experience to be the uniform result of For five long centuries the fields of 
a continued state of pacific enjoyment. England were incessantly drenched 
12. ThefBritons and the Gauls, at with blood; every county was in its 
the period of the ov^’throw of the em- turn the scene of mortal strife, and 
pire, were alike |^unk in this state of every tribe was successively driven by 
political degi'adation. The provinces despair to manly exertion; until at 
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len^i the. effeminate character of the 
natives waa complitely^chjingedr, while 
their conquerofd were, by their very mis- 
fortuneif prevented from sinking into 
the corruption which in general rapidly 
follows success in barbarous times. 
jCSte small divisions of the Saxon king- 
doms, by producing incessant d(jjiie8tiic 
warfare, and bringing home the neces- 
sity for courage to every cottager, emi- 
nently contributed in this way to the 
formation of the national character. 
Milton has said that the wars of the 
Heptarchy were not more deserving of 
being recorded than the skirmishes of 
crows and kites. He would have been 
nearer the truth if he had said that 
they laid the foundation of the intrepid 
English character. 

14. In this particular, as in many 
others, the insular situation of Britain 
eminently contributed to the formation 
of the national character. The other 
provinces of the Roman emigre were 
overrun at once, because a vast and 
irresistible horde suddenly broke in 
upon thbm, which they liad no means 
of resisting. The scttleinent of .»the 
Franks in Gaul, of the Visigoths in 
Spain, of the Vandals in Africa, and of 
the Goths,/ and afterwards the Lom- 
bards, in Italy, all took plane in a 
single generation. But the ^ea-girt 
shores of England could not be as- 
sailed by such a so.dden and irresist- 
ible irruption of enemies. It was im- 
possible in those times to find ships 
adequate for the sudden transportation 
of so great a number as was required 
to effect an immediate conquest. “ The 
blue-eyed myriads from the Baltic 
coast” arrived by' slow degrees, in 
squadrons and small fleets, none of 
which appear to liave conveyed, at one 
time, above six or eight thousand men, 
most of them only one thousand or 
fifteen hundred. These inconsiderable 
detachments could not at once conquer 
a whole country. Their devastation, 
equally with their ^ower, was confined 
to a Bpiall district, seldom extending 
at first beyond the limits of a modem 
county. The people were encouraged 
to resist, by the inconsiderable number 
of enemies which made their appear- 
ance on any one occasion ; and although 


fresh invaders incessantly appeared, yet 
they generally assailed different dis- 
tricts, in the hope of discovering fields 
of plunder hitherto untouched. The 
spirijb of the nation was thus every- 
where called forth, both by the variety 
of points which -^irere assailed, and by 
the encouragement to local resistance 
w^hich arose from the prospect, and 
frequently the achievement, of success • 
and the northern inundation, instead 
of being a flood which at once over- 
whelmed tthe vanquished people, and 
for centuries extinguished their energy, 
produced rather a perpetual strife, in 
the course of which the warlike virtues 
were regained which had been lost 
amidst the tranquillity of the Roman 
sway. 

15. The exposure of the English to 
the piratical incursions of the Danes 
perpetuated this martial spirit, lifter 
the union of the country into one mo- 
narchy might otherwise have wrought 
its extinction ; and, by compelling the 
government for many generations to 
put arms into the hands of the great 
body of the people, whether Saxons or 
Batons, spread an independent feeling 
over the whole pqpulation. To resist 
these merciless invaders, the whole 
strength of the kingdom was trained 
to the use of arms, and the earls of the 
counties summoned to their support 
every man within their bounds capable 
of wielding a halbert. By an ordi- 
nance of Alfred, a regular militia was 
established throughout the realm ; and 
it was enacted, that the entire male 
population should be registered and 
armed. That great monarch fought no 
less than fifty-six battles in person 
with the invaders, and established at 
the same time the main rudiments of 
the English constitution, by the insti- 
tution of courts of justice, trial by 
jury, and regular meetings of parlia- 
ment. The natiyal consequence of 
these circumstances was the formation 
of a bold and indep^>ndent cliaracter, 
among not only the landed proprietors 
but the peasantry, upon whose support 
the former daily depended (Yor defence 
against a roving but indefatigable ene- 
my. Accordingly, ‘:^om the earliest 
times, the free tenants held an impor 
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tant place among the Anglo-Saxons, 
and were considered os the companions, 
rather than the followers, of their 
* chieftains. Like the comitea among 
the ancihnt Germans, they wer^the 
attendants of their leaders in peace, 
and their strength and protection in 
war. The infantry, in Vhich the 
chiefs and their followers fought to- 
gether, was, even before the Conquest, 
the chief strength of the English 
armies; while the cavalry, in whose 
ranks the nobles alone appqpxed, con- 
stituted the pride of the Continental 
forces ; and this dififereiice was so ma- 
terial that it appeara to this day in the 
language of these different states. In 
all the states of the Continent, the 
word cheralier is derived from and 
means a fiorseman ; while in England, 
the corresponding word knight has no 
reference to any distinction in the 
mode of fighting, but comes from the 
German cnycht, a young man or com- 
panion. 

16. But notwithstanding the strong 
principles of freedom which the Saxons 
brought with them from their original 
seats in Germany, the causes which 
have proved fatal to its existence in so 
many other states were likewise in 
operation in England, and would have 
destroyed all liberty in it, but for the 
occurrence which is usually considered 
as the most calamitous in its history. 
The Saxons imported from the Con- 
tinent the usual distinction between 
freemen and slaves, and the number of 
the latter class augmented to a foai'- 
ful degree during the long wars of the 
Heptarchy, in which the prisoners were 
almost universally reduced to servi- 
tude. At the time of the Conquest, 
in consequence, the greater part of the 
land in the kingdom was cultivated by 
serfs, who formed by far the most 
numerous class in the community. 
The free tenants w.ere extremely few 
in comparison. These slaves, in pro- 
cess of time, would have constituted 
tho whole lower orders of the state, 
and the descendant.? of the freemen 
have gradi^y dwindled into an aris- 
tocratic order. Theogreatest increase 
of mankind is ^^Iways found in the 
lowest class of society ; because it is in 


them that the principle of popuMon 
is least restr£^ed '^y pinidential' con- 
siderations. The higher orders, so far 
l^rom multiplying, are never aMe, from 
the extraordinary ii fluence of the pre- 
ventive check among them, to maintain 
their own numbers without additi: ■ 
f^m l^elow. This is the fundamental 
principle which has rendped the main- 
tenance of liberty for any long period 
so extremely difficult in all ages of the 
world^ The descendants of the poor 
are ever liicrei^ing, except in circum- 
stances so disastrous as to put an en- 
tire stop torthe growth of population ; 
while those of the middle or higher 
ordera, if not aided by recruits from 
below, are uniformly diminishing. The 
humblest class, having least political 
weight, are overlooked in the first 
struggles for freedom ; the free citi- 
zens, who have acquired privileges, re- 
sist the extension of them to their 
inferiors ; the descendants of the free- 
men in one age become tho privileged 
order in the next ; and on tho basis of 
pristine liberty the oppressioJ of oli- 
gai;phy is ultimately established. 

17. This change had already begun 
to take place m this island. The de- 
scendants of the first Anglo-Saxon 
settlersvwere now a di&tilict class of 
nobles; the unhappy race of slaves 
had immensely multiplied ; and, not- 
withstanding its o'/iginal principles of 
freedom, the Anglo-Saxon constitution 
had become extremely aristocratic. 
No middle class was recognised in 
society ; the peasants were all enrolled, 
for the sake of protection, under some 
chieftain whom they were bound to 
obey in preference) even to the sove- 
reign ; and the industrial classes were 
so extremely scanty, that York, the 
second city iij the kingdom, contained 
only fourteen hundred families. The 
freedom of the Anglo-Saxons, there- 
fore, was fosi'' lapsing into oligarchy ; 
and their descendants, like the hidalgos 
of Spain, or the of France, 

might have been left in the enjoyment 
of ruinous exclusive. privileges, when 
tho current of events was altered, and 
they were forcibly blended with their 
inferiors, by one of those catastrophes 
which seem destined by Providence to 
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arreeft the course of human degrada- 
tion.i— This evenh wa^ the Ntjrman 
Conquest. 4’ 

18. M this was the last of the greaf 
settlements which have taken place in 
modern Europe, so it was by far the 
^•«st violent and oppressive. The first 
settlers in the provinces of the Rom|u 
empire, being ignorant of the use of 
wealth, and totally unacquainted wdth 
the luxuries of life, deemed themselves 
fortunately established when they ob- 
tained a part of the cd/iqu^*ed lauds. 
Rut the needy adventurers w’ho fol- 
low'ed the standard of William had 
already acquired expensive habits ; 
their desires were insatiable, and, to 
gratify their demands, almost the whole 
landed property of England was in a 
few years confiscated. Hardly any 
conquest since the fall of Rome has 
been so violent, or attended wnth such 
spoliation, contumely, and insult The 
ancient Saxon proprietor was frequent- 
ly reduced to the rank of a serf on his 
paternal estate, and iiouriahed^ in the 
ineanes'iscmjdoyments, an inextinguish- 
able hatred of his opi)rc.'Sor : maitjens 
of the highest rank were comj)clle<l to 
take the veil, in order to })reserve their 
persons from Norman violence, or v^ere 
glad to secure a legal title ta« protec- 
tion by marrying the Norman uoble.s, 
and conveying to them the estates they 
had inherited fronvtheir fathers : tor- 
tures of the most cruel kind Avere in- 
vented, to extort from the miserable 
people their hidden treasures. In the 
suppression of the great rebellion in 
the north of England, the most savage 
measures were put in force. A tract 
eighty miles broad,' to the north of the 
Humber, was laid waste, and aVjovo a 
hundred thousand persons in conse- 
quence jierished of famine ; while in 
Hampshire, a district of country thirty 
miles in extent was depopulated, and 
the inhabitants expellefr without any 
compensation, to form a forest for the 
royal pleasure, {for were these griev- 
ances merely the temporary outburst 
of hostile revenge ; they formed, on 
the contrary, the settled maxims by 
whicli the government for several 
reigns was regulated, and from which 
the Bucoeesors of the Conqueror were 


driven by necessity alone. It was long 
an invariable rule to admit no native o( 
the island to any office of importance, 
ecclesiastical, civil, or military. In the * 
reigji^ of Henry I. sdl places* of trust 
were still in the hands of the Nor- 
mans ; and so late as the beginning of 
the twelfth centui^', the same arbitrary 
system of exclusion seems to have been 
rigidly enforced. The dispossessed 
proprietors sought in vain to regain 
their estates. An array of sixty thou- 
sand Noi;man horsemen was always 
ready to support the pretensions of the 
intruding barons. The throne is still 
filled by the descendants of the Con- 
queror, and the greatest families in 
the realm date their origin from the 
battle of Hastings. 

1 9. The English antiquarians, alarmed 
at the consequences which might bo 
deduced from this violent usurpation, 
have endeavoured to soften its fea- 
tures, and to represent the Nonnan as 
reigning rather by the consent than 
the subjugation of the Saxon inhabit- 
ants. In truth, however, it^Vas the 
severity and continued Aveight of this 
conquest, which Avas the real cause of 
the refractory spirit of the English 
people. The principles of liberty spread 
their roots the deeper, just because 
they were prevented from rising to the 
surface of society. The Sa.\on pro- 
jjrietors, having been almost every- 
where dispossessed of their properties, 
were necessoi’ily cast down into the 
lower stations of life. A foundation 
was thus laid for a middle rank in 
society, totally different from what 
obtained in any other state in Europe. 
It Avas not the native inhabitants, the 
pusillanimous subjects of the Roman 
empire, who from that period composed 
the lower orders of the state, but the 
descendants of the free Anglo-Saxon 
and Danish settlers, who had acquired 
independent habits from the enjoy- 
ment of centuries of liberty, and cour- 
ageous feelings from lihe recollection of 
a long series of successes. One defeat 
could not'extinguish the recollection of 
a hundred victories, liabit^the growth 
of ages, survived the oppression of 
transient reigns. The power of the 
Normans prevented' the dispossessed 
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proprietora or their descendauts^rom 
rising into the higher stations in so- 
ciety; the slaves already filled the 
Ipwest walks of life. Between the two 
extremes they formexi a sturdy and 
powerful body, which neither was Sit 
down in the contests of feudal power, 
nor perished in the obicurity of ignoble 
bondage. It was from these causes that 
the yeoman}'}} of England took their rise. 

20. Had the kingdom of England 
been but an appanage to a monarchy 
of greater extent, the discontents of 
this middle class would probaBly have 
been treated with contempt, or have 
been repressed by the stem hand of 
military power ; and the Noiman 
barons, residing in their castles in 
France, might have safely disregarded 
the impotent clamours of their English 
tenanti’y. But, by a fortunate combi- 
nation of circumstances, this was ren- 
dered Impossible. The military chiof- 
ti'iins who followed the Conqueror were 
either possessed of no estates on the 
other side of the Channel, or their 
I’ccent ac^iisitions greatly exceeded 
^the value of their Coutiueiital posses- 
sions. The kingdom of England was 
too powerful to bo treated as an ap- 
j)anage of a Norman duchy, and the 
English tenantry too formidable to be 
resigned to the oppressive goveniment 
of an absent nobility. Hence, both 
the sovereign and his followers made 
iMigland their principal residence; and 
the Nonnan nobility, who at first had 
flattered themselves that they hati 
gained an .appanage to their duchy, 
soon found, like the Scotch upon the 
accession of their monarchs to the 
I'lnglish throne, that they had changed 
places with their supposed subjects, 
and that the province was become the 
ruling power. The eflects of this 
neco.ssity soon appeared in the mea- 
sures of government. At the accession 
of each successive monarch, and in 
every crisis of national* danger, it was 
deemed indispensaMo to make some 
sacrifice to the popular wishes, and 
abate a little of the wonted severity 
of the Normamrule, to secure the fide- 
lity of their Iroglish subjects. When 
Henry I. caUje to the tni*oue, his first 
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j step was to grant the famous charter, 
which v«w long referred to as the foun- 
dation of Knglisn liberties, in order to 
sA)ure the support of his insulii: sub- 
jects against the pre^prable claims of 
his brother Robert ; and, in conse- 
quence, ho was enabled to lead a vie 
torious Army into Normandy, and re- 
veille, on the field of Tenchebray, the 
slaughter and the calamities of Hast- 
ings. When Stephen seized the sceptre, 
ho insbrntly passed a charter confinn- 
ing the ^a#ts o#Henry, and promising 
to remit the Danish tax, and restore 
the laws of ^Edward the Confessor. 
Henry II. deemed it prudent, in the 
most solemn manner, to ratify the 
same instrument. The pusillanimity 
and disasters of John led to the extor- 
tion of Ahiffna Charta, by wliich the 
old charter of Henry 1. was again con- 
firmed, and the riglits of all clsujses of 
freemen woro ( iilarged and established; 
and the great charter itself w^as ratified 
no less than two-aud- thirty difl'erent 
times in the succeeding reigns, on oc- 
casion of'* every extraordinary ^i^rant 
from the subject or unusual weakness 
of the*crowm. 

21. The eflects these circumstances 

1 the character and objects, of the 
English struggles for freedom have been 
in the highest degree important. From 
perpetually recuiTiug to the past, the 
habit \vas acquired of Regarding liberty, 
not as a boon to be gained, but as a 
right to bo vindicated ; not as an inva- 
sion of the constitution, but a restora- 
tion of its pristine purity. The love 
of freedom came thus to be inseparably 
blended with the veneration for anti- 
quity ; the privilege# of the people 
were sought for, not in the violation of 
present, but in the restitution of ancient 
right — not by thp w'ork of destnictiou, 
but by that of conservation. The pas- 
sion for liberty was thus divested of 
its most dangertus consequences, by 
being separated from the desire for in- 
novation. The progreM cif the consti- 
tution was marked, not by successive 
changes, but by repeated confirmations 
of subsisting rights ; and the efforts of 
freedom in England, instead of being 
directed, as in most other countries, to 
0 
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prdfcure fin expansion of the privileges 
of the people in ■proportion ttfthe pro- 
gress of so-'-Iety, have been almost 
entirely confined to an unceasing da- 
deavour to present their contraction 
by the arbitrary disposition of succes- 
sive monarchs. The same circum- 
stances produced a remarkable effect 
on the current of public feeling in 
England, and the things which were 
regarded as the objects of national 
anxiety by the great body of the people. 
They mingled the rectllecxioh of their 
ancient laws with the days of their na- 
tional independence, and looked back 
to the reign of Edward the Confessor 
as the happy era when their rights and 
properties were secure, and they had 
not yet tasted of the severity of foreign 
domination. Hence the struggles of 
freedom in England acquired a definite 
and practicable object ; and, instead of 
being wasted in aspirations after vision- 
ary schemes, settled down into a strong 
and inextinguishable desire for the re- 
storation of au order of things once 
actu^ly established, and of which the 
experienced benefits were still engraven 
on the recollections of the people. For 
several centuries, accdrdingly, the con- 
tinued effort of the English people was 
to obtain the restitution of their Saxon 
privileges : they were solemnly recog- 
nised in Magna Charta, and ratified in 
the different con^rmations of that im- 
portant instrument ; and they are still, 
after the lapse of a thousand years, 
looked back to with interest by histo- 
rians, as the original foundations of 
English liberty. 

22. The effects of the same causes 
appeared in the ihost striking manner 
in the wars of the English, for several 
centuries after the Norman Conquest. 
Their neighbours, the French and the 
Scotch, brought into tlie field only the 
chivaliy of the barons, and the spear- 
men of their serfs. STo middle order 
waa to be found superior to the com- 
mon bill man,. . ^r foot-soldier, but in- 
ferior to the mounted knight. But, in 
addition to these, the Plantagenet 
monarchs appeared at the head of a 
vaat and skilful body of archers — a 
force peculiar to England, because it 
alone possessed the cl^s from whom it 


ooul^ be foimed. It was the Saxon 
outlaws, driven by despair into the 
numerous forests with which the coun- 
try abounded, who first from necessity 
obtained a perfect mastery of this wea- 
pon. And accordingly, the graphic 
novelist, with historic truth, makes 
Norman Richard the leader of English 
chivalry, and Robin Hood, the prince 
of Saxon outlaws, the first of British 
marksmen.* It was their descendants 
who swelled the ranks of the English 
yeomanry, and constituted a powerful 
body in war, formidable from their 
skill, their numbers, and their inde- 
pendent spirit. The bow continued 
for ages to bo the favourite national 
weapon of the Saxons. They practised 
the art incessantly in their amuse- 
ments, and regained, by its importance 
in the field of battle, their due weight 
in the government of the country. Not 
the Norman nobility, not the feudal 
retainers, as Hallam observes, gained 
the victories of Cressy and Poictiers, 
for they were fully matched in the 
ranks of France ; but the yoomen who 
drew the bow wdth strong and steady 
arms, accustomed to its use in their 
native fields, and rendered fearless by 
personal competence and civil freedom. 

23. The Scotch government, whose 
armies had suffered so often from the 
English archers, in vain passed repeated 
acts to compel the formation of a 
similar force in their own country. 
All these measures proved ineffectual, 
because the yeomanry were wanting 
who filled the ranks of the bowmen in 
the English armies. The French kings 
endeavoured, by mercenary troops 
drawn from the mountains of Genoa, 
to provide a match for the English 
archers ; but the jealousy of their go- 
vernment, which prevented the middle 
orders from being allowed the use of 
arms, rendered all such attempts nuga- 
tory; and the Plantagenet kings, in 
consequence, wice vanquished their 

* Sir Walter Scott in Ivanho*.— It is a curi’ 
OUB ciroumstance, that Thierry mentions that 
it was this Incomparable novel which first 
BU(?go8tod to him the idea writing au ac- 
count of the Norman Conqumt, since realised 
in his admirable history of that event. See 
Thiebby, Dix Ani d’.Jtudes Jliitoriqwi, Pre- 
face, p. 17. ^ 
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gi’eateet aimiea, and marched boldly 
through the country, at the head of 
the Saxon yeomanry. Even after the 
Cessation of hostilities between the two 
monarchiel^, the terrible English ba^ds 
ravaged with impunity the provinces 
of France; nor did they ever experi- 
ence any consiclerabll check till they 
approached the Swiss mountains, and 
encountered, at the cemetery of Bale, 
peasants as free, as sturdy, and as cou- 
rageous as themselves. 

24. It was a singular comjpination 
of circumstances which rendered the 
middle ranks under the N orinan princes 
so powerful, both in the military array 
of the state, and in the maintenance of 
their civil rights. The Noiman Con- 
quest had laid the foundation of such 
a class, by dispossessing the numerous 
body of Saxon proprietors ; but it was 
the si^sequciit necessities of the sove- 
reigns and the nobles, arising from 
their insular situation and their fre- 
quent contests with each other, which 
compelled them to foster the Saxon 
troops, and avail themselves of that 
• powerful force which they found ex- 
isting in such perfection among their 
native forests. Cut off by the ocean 
Ironi their feudal brethren on the Con- 
tinent, Burrounded by a numerous and 
warlike people, the barons perceived 
that, without the support of their yeo- 
manry, they could neither maintain 
their struggles with the sovereign, nor 
insure the possession of their estates. 
The privileges, therefore, of this class 
were anxiously attended to in all tlie 
renewals of the great charter ; and 
their strength was carefully fostered, 
as the main security both of the crown 
and the barons, in their extensive and 
unsettled insular possessions. It is 
considered by William of Malmsbury 
as an especial work of Providence, that 
so great a people aa the English should 
have given up all for^lost after the 
destnictiou of so small an oi'my as that 
which fought at Hsutings ; but it was 
precisely the magnitude of tliis dispro- 
portion which perpetuated and ex- 
tended the fi^edom of the country. 
Had the Normans not fucceeded, the 
free Saxons would have dwindled into 
a feudal aristocracy,^and the peasantry 


of England been similar in their gon* 
dition the seifs oi^ France had an 
overwhelming power c'flnqiiered, it 
would have utterly crushed thfe van- 
quished people ; the I^rman Conquest 
would have been similar in its effects 
to the subjugation of the neighbouring 
islai^d, ind the fields of England been 
now choked by the crowds and the 
wretchedness of Ireland. It was the 
conquest of the country by a force 
which, t4ongh Iprmidable at first, be- 
came soon dSproportioned to the 
strength of the subdued realm, which 
both created {f middle class and secured 
its privileges; and, by blending the in- 
terests of the victor with those of the 
vanquished, at length engrafted the 
vigour of Norman enterprise on the 
steady spirit of English freedom.* 

25. In this view, the loss of the Con- 
tinental provinces in the reign of King 
John, and the subsequent long wars 
between Franco and England under 
the Plantagenet princes, contributed 
sti-ongly tp the preseiwation of ^Eng- 
lish liberty, by severing all connection 
between the barons and their kinsmen 
on the Contineqt, and throwing both 
the sovereigns and the nobility, for 
their chief Buppori, upon the tenantry 
of their estates. From the commence- 
ment of these contests, accordingly, 
the distinction between Norman cond 
English disappeared ; •the ancient pre- 
judices and priiie of the former yielded 
to the stronger feeling of antipathy at 
their common enemies ; English be- 
came the ordinary language both of 
the higher and lower onlers, and the 
English institutions the object of vene- 
ration to the descenJants of the very 

Lone after th^so pages were written, I 
had the high satisfiicUou of finding that, un- 
known to myself, M. Guizot had about the 
same time adopted a similar view of the 
effects of the Nonuan Conquest, and illus- 
trated it with thc#philosophioal spirit and 
extensive research for which his histoi-lcal 
'orks are so justly celebrated.— Sec Guizot, 
Essais sur VHUioire de Fi^ice, pp. S73-400. 
It is singuliir how frequently, .abopttho same 
period, the same ideas are suggested to dif- 
ferent writers, in situations remote from each 
other, which never before occurred to these 
who have treated of the subject. It would 
appear that political seasons bring forth the 
same fniits in different ports of the world at 
the some time. 
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coi>quei:oVs who had OTerturn^,d them. 
The continTigJ \vant money, whicl; 
the l<mg duration of thia desperaj.c 
Btrug^e occasioned to the crown, 
strengthened the growth of English 
^/reedom ; each siicceseive grant by the 
barons was accomj)anied by a confir- 
mation of ancient rights ; tKe oi)m- 
mons, from Mie frequent use of arms, 
came to feel tlieir own weight, and to 
assert their ancient privilege's ; and at 
length England, iiudeiiithe f l^itagenet 
sovereigns, regained as mindi liberty as 
it had ever enjoyed und^r the rule of 
its Saxon monarchs. 

Three circumstances connected with 
the Norman Conquest, contributed in 
a remarkable manner to the pre.serva- 
tion of a free spirit among the barons 
and commons of England. 

20. I. The first of these was tlie 
great weight which the crown acquired, 
from the ample .share of the conquered 
lands which were allotted to the sove- 
reign at the Conque.st. William rc- 
ooivt'd no less than fourteeiA hundred 
and twenty -two manors for his propor- 
tion — a patrimony far greater than was 
enjoyed by any sovereign of Euroj)e at 
the same period. 'The consequence 
was, that the turbulent spirit of the 
barons was far more efieetuafiy checked 
in this island than in the Continental 
states; the monarch could genendly 
crush by his selitence any obnoxious 
nobleman; his courts of justice ex- 
tended their jurisdiction into every 
jiari of the kingdom ; and the essential 
prerogatives of the crown, those of 
coining money and repressing private 
wars, were nevef, except in reigns of 
unusual weakness, usurped by the sub- 
jects. For a centui'y and a half after 
the Conquest, the authority of the 
Nonnan sovereigns "v^as incomparably 
more extensive than that of any of the 
other monarchs wL(» k.ad settled on the 
ruins of the Roman empire. The in- 
dustry and wedth of the commons was 
thus more completely protected in 
England than in the neighbouring 
kingdoms, where feudal violence, pri- 
vate wars, and incessant bloodshed, 
crushed the first eflorts of laborious 
freedom ; and the middle ranks, com- 
paratively free from oppression, gra- 


dually grew in importance witli thrt 
extension of their numbers, and the 
insensible increase of their opulence. 

27. II. The second was the insular 
siioiatiou of the country, and its conse- 
quent exemption from the horrors of 
actual w'arfare. ^With the exception of 
a few incursions of the Scottish mo- 
iiarclis into the northei-u counties, 
which were transient in their duration 
and partial in their effects, England 
has hardly ever been the seat of for- 
eign Wirt* since the Conquest ; and the 
southeni counties, by far the most im- 
portant both in riches and population, 
have not seen the fires of an enemy’s 
camp for eight hundred yeai-s. Securely 
cradled in the waves, her iudustry has 
scarcely ever felt the devastating influ- 
ence of foreign conquest ; her anus 
have often carried war into foreign 
states, but she has never sutfere^l from 
its havoc in her own. Periods of foreign 
hostility have been known to her inha- 
bitants only from the increased excita- 
tion of national feeling, or the quickened 
encouragement of domestic industiy. 
The effects of this happy exemption * 
from the devastation of foreign inva- 
sion have been incalculable. It i.s 
during the dangera and the exigencies 
of war that military violence acquires 
its fatal ascendancy ; tlint industry is 
blighted by tlie destruction of its pro- 
duce; labour deadened by the forfeit- 
ure of its hopes ; pacific virtues extin- 
guished by the insults which they 
luffer ; warlike qualities developed by 
the eminence to which they lead. In 
I every age the principles of liberty ex- 
jiaiid during the protection of peace, 
and are withered by the whirl and 
the agitation of war. If this truth has 
been experienced in our own times, 
when military devastation is compara- 
tively limited, and industry universally 
diffused, what must have bet n its im- 
portance in a IjarbarouB age, when the 
infant shoots of freedom were first 
beginning to appeHr, and could expand 
only under the shelter of b4ronial or 
monastic power ? It is accoi-dingly 
observed by all our histlrians, that the 
feudal inatitui^ons of England were far 
less military than those which obtained 
in the Continental monarchies; that 
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private wars were comparatively un- 
known, and that the ai'mies of the 
Icings were for the most part composed 
of levied iroops, whose unbroken ex 
perience soon acquired a decided s^o 
riority over the feudal militia of their 
enemies. • 

28. III. The third circumstance was 
the fortunate limitation of the privi 
leges of nobility to the eldest son of 
the family. This was owing to the 
weight of the commons in the consti- 
tution, which arose from the* number 
and opulence of the Saxon proprietors, 
who had been dispossessed by the Nor- 
mans. It prevented the formation of 
a privileged class, and suffered the pre- 
rogatives of nobility to exist only in 
that member of the family who inhe- 
rited the paternal estate; and there is 
no single circumstance which hiis con- 
tribufbd more to confer its long per- 
manence, its regular improvement, and 
its inherent vigour, on the English 
constitution. The descendants of the 
nobles were thus prevented from fonn- 
> ing a caste, to whom, as in the Conti 
nental monarchies, the exclusive right 
of filling certain situations might bo 
limited. The younger branches of the 
aristocracy, after a few generations, re 
lapsed into the rank, and became identi- 
fied with the interests of the commons; 
and that pernicious separation of noble 
and plebeian, which has been the prin- 
cipal cause of the destniction of freedom 
in all the European states, was from the 
earliest times softened in this country. 
The nobility in the actual possession of 
their estates were too few in number to 
form an obnoxious body; their relations, 
possessing no privileges above the com- 
monere, ceased, after a few generations, 
either to be objects of envy to their in- 
feriors, or to be identified in interest 
^vith the cla.s8 from which they sprang. 
Thus the different ranks of society were 
blended together, by a*liuk descending 
from the higher, ap^ ultimately resting 
on the lower orders. 

29. But this freedom, though firmly 
Established b^the feudal constitutions, 
was limited to the closes for whose 
interest alone these constitutions ap- 
pear to have been intended. The vil- 
lains or slaves, who still constituted the 


grcat l^dy of the labouring . popula- 
tion, were almolt wnollj^ unprotected. 
Sven in Magna Charta, 'while tj^e per- 
sonal freedom of everj free subject was 
provided for, the more numerous body 
of slaves — that is, the whole rural la- 
bourer^ probably nine-tenths of the 
working clsisses in the kingdom — were 
left to the mercy of the'ir landlords, 
with the single stipulation that they 
should not be deprived of their imple- 
ments ^ iinslJlndry. Their emanci- 
pation, far from being the work of the 
barons, was accomplished by the efforts 
of the clergy and the progress of hu- 
manity in a subsequent age. General 
liberty, in our sense of the word, was 
unknown in England till after the 
Great Rebellion. 

30. In the reign of Richard II., the 
gradual progress of wealth, and the ex- 
traordinary excitation awakened among 
all ranks by the military glories and 
lucrative wars of Edward III., pro- 
duced the first effervescence of the real 
democratic spirit. The insurreoiion of 
Wat Tyler, which was contemporaneous 
with^he efforts of the Flemish burghers 
to emancipate their country from feu- 
dal tyranny, was a general movement 
of the loj^’er classes; and, actJordingly, 
it was directed not against the power 
of the crown, but against the exclusive 
privih>ges of the nob^ity. 

“When Adnm delved and Evo span, 
Where w;v« then the gentleman?” 

was the maxim on which they rested; 
a distich pointing to a stiiiggle of a 
totally different kind from any previ- 
ously knowTi in modem Europe, and 
corresponding veiy •early to the prin- 
ciples which, four centuries after, pro- 
duced the French Revolution. But all 
the great changes of nature are gradual 
in tiieir progress; the effects of sudden 
convulsions are as transient os tho 
ffervescence fi#m which they spring. 
The insurrection of the peasants in 
England met with thcigame fate as did 
that of the Flemish democracy at Rese- 
becque : the feudal array of the barons 
easily dispersed a rabble imperfectly 
armed and wholly undisciplined. Their 
victory was fortunate for the progress 
of real liberty; the triumph of the pea- 
sants must have been shortlived, and 
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would have exhi,hited the homors of a 
Negro revolt- Ignorailt, disunited men, 
drawn^from humble employments, ut- 
accuatomed to tlje exercise of political 
rights, can never long remain at the 
head of aflfaira. After the fervour of 
the moment ia over, they necessarily 
fall under the dominion, if not'^of their 
former mast‘<6rs, at least of tyrants of 
their own creating, and their ultimate 
condition is worse than the first. Cen- 
tuiies of peace and inci )asii^ health — 
the unceasing operation of a beneficent 
religion — the influence printing and 
diffused kuoAvledge — amore gcueraldia* 
tributiou of property — a change in the 
implements of human destruction, were 
all required, before a part, even, of the 
levelling principles then diffused among 
the English pea.santry could bo safely 
carried into jiractice. 

31. The power of the feudal aris- 
tocracy received a final blow from the 
warn of York and Lancast<3r. Those 
bloody dissensions destroyed the fabric 
of -Gcthic power : they watered the 
English plains with blood, but it was 
blood from which has arisen a harvest 
of glory. From causes which it is dif- 
ficult now to trace, they early a.ssumed a 
charactefof extraordinary fer^^ity. Pri- 
soners even of the highest rank, on both 
sides, were, from the vciy commence- 
ment, massacred cold blood ; and at 
length the exasperation of the two par- 
ties became so excessive, that (juarter 
was refused by common consent on the 
field of battle, and thirty-six thousand 
Britons fell V)y mutual slaughter in a 
single engagement. The chasm occa- 
sioned by these lot jes was soon repaired 
by the lower orders ; but to the feudal 
nobility they proved completely fatal. 
Eighty princes of the mood, and almost 
the wh(»le ancient barons, perished in 
these ilisastrous wars ; and, \ipon the 
termination of hostilit.e8, the house of 
Peers could only muster forty mem- 
bers. The iiifly.ence of those who re- 
mained was immensely weakened. In 
the different forteitures which had been 
inflicted with so unsparing a hand by 
the factions who alternately prevailed, 
the estates of almost all the nobility 
in the kingdom had been included; and 
the feudal tenants, accustomed to a rapid 


change of masters in the general confu- 
sion, lost great part of their ancient ven- 
eration for their superiors. The noble? 
became divided among each other : the 
sutvivors of the Norman conquerors 
viewed with xmdisguised jealousy the 
upstart families /who had risen in the 
midst of the public distress ; and these 
regarded with equal horror the remnant 
of ferocious barons, ever ready to ex- 
terminate them to regain their proper- 
ties. Weakened in numbers, disunited 
among themselves, and severed from 
the affections of the people, the ancient 
nobility of England were never again 
formidable to the liberties of their 
country. 

32. The ultimate effects of this de- 
struction of the feudal ari.stocracy were 
eminently favourable to i^ublic freedom ; 
but its immediate cou.sequence was a 
great and most perilous augmeiAation 
of the power of the monarch. The an- 
cient barrier liad been swept away, and 
the new one was not yet erected. By the 
forfeited estates which accrued to the 
victorious monarch, a fifth oF the whole 
lands of the kingdom was annexed to the 
crown; and notwithstanding the liberal 
grants to the nobles of his party, the 
hereditary revenue which Edward left 
to his successors was very great. The 
influence of the noble? being in abey- 
ance, and the people having neither 
acquired nor become capable of exert- 
ing any share of power but through 
the medium of their superiors, nothing 
remained to resist the power of the 
sovereign. The inevitable consequence 
was the destruction of the freedom 
which had been won by the struggles 
of the barons. Hence the tyranny of 
the Tudor jirinces. Nothing, accord- 
ingly, is more remarkable than the 
Xdiant servility of parliament, and the 
slavish submission of the people, du- 
ring the reigns of the successors of 
Heniy VII. CfVil war appears to have 
worn out their qnergies, and extin- 
guished their ancient passion for free- 
dom; the Houses of Peers and Com- 
mons vied with each other in acts of 
adulation to reigning monarch : it 
seemed as if the Barons of Runny- 
medo had been succeeded by the senate 
of Tiberius. Even the commons had 
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almost totally lost their former spirit : 
the most arbitrary taxation, the moat 
repeated violations of their liberties, 
produced no popular convulsion ; man- 
dates issued from court were univer- 
sally obeyed in the election of mem- 
bers of parliament ; a|^d the most vio- 
lent changes of which history makes 
mention — ^the destruction of the na- 
tional religion, the seizure of one-third 
of the national property, the execution 
of seventy-two thousand persona in a 
single reign — produced no comlnotions 
among the people. 

33. Thia was the critical period of 
English liberty ; the country had reach- 
ed that crisis which, in all the great 
(Continental monarchies, had proved 
fatal to public freedom. Notwith- 
standing her insular situation — not- 
withstanding the independent spirit of 
her Steon ancestry — notwithstanding 
the efforts of her feudal nobility — ^the 
liberty of England was all but extinct, 
when the enthusiasm of the Reforma- 
tion fanu(^ the dying spark, and kept 
, alive, in a sect which soon became pre- 
dominant, the declining flame of liber- 
ty. The Puritans were early distin- 
guished by their zeal in the cause of 
freedom. During the imperious reign 
of Elizabeth they maintained in silence 
their inflexible spirit ; and so well was 
her government aware of the dangerous 
tendency of their principles, that they 
never w^ere permitted, during the reign 
of that sagacious princess, to have the 
smallest share in state affairs. In the 
time of James I. their number became 
greater, and their exertions in the 
cause of freedom more apparent. The 
first serious attacks on govemmentwei'e 
made through the pulpit ; and the only 
persons in this, as in other countries at 
the same period, who made any exer- 
tions in favour of their liberties, were 
those who were animated with religious 
zeed. During the reigfl of Charles I. a 
universal frenzy 8ei|ed the nation ; on 
enthusiasm almost as general, and far 
more lasting than that of the Crusades, 
pervaded the middle and a considerable 
proportion of the higher ranks ; and, but 
for the strength of that feeling, the Long 
Parliament would ]||over have been able 
to withstand the exertions which, with 


their cl^racteristio l^alty, tljie Eng- 
lish genUemen ilb thatpe^od made in 
defence of their sovereign. ‘^From 
w’hatever cause,” says^Cromwell, ** the 
civil war began, if religion was not the 
original source of discord, yet God 
soon brought it to that issue and 
he #onsftintly affirmed that, amidst the 
strife of battle, and the dadgera of war, 
the reward to which he and his fol- 
lowers looked fomard was freedom of 
conscien '^9 ll^is of little moment 
whether the future Protector and his 
military chie§iains were, or were not, 
sincere in these professions. It is suf- 
ficient that such was the temper of the 
times, that by no other means could 
they rouse the energies of the great 
body of the people. The effects of 
this spirit were not confined to thia 
island, or the period in w'hich it arose 
— they extended to another hemisphere 
and a distant age ; and from the emi- 
grants whom religious oppression di*ove 
to the forests of America have sprung 
those po\^rful states uho have^ried, 
amidst Transatlantic plenty, the doubt- 
ful oj^eriment of democratic freedom. 

34. But while*bhe current of popular 
feeling was thus violent in favour of 
republican principles, the effect of an- 
cient ana fondly -cherished national 
institutions strongly appeared, and the 
English reaped the benefit of the long 
struggle maintained turough the feudal 
ages by their ancestors in the cause of 
freedom. Though the substance of 
liberty had fled during the arbitrary 
reigns of the Tudor princes, her sha- 
dow still remained : the popular attach- 
ment to ancient rights was still uu- 
decayed ; the venerable forms of the 
constitution were yet unchanged — and 
on that foundation the new and broader 
liberties of the country were x'eared. 
But for this happy circumstance, the 
spiritof freedomiivhich the Reformation 
awakened might have wasted itself, as 
in Scotland, in visionwv and impracti- 
cable schemes, until tne nation, worn 
out with speculations from which no 
real benefit could accrue, willingly re- 
turned to its pristine servitude. Where- 
as, by the course of events which had 
preened it, the stream of liberty na- 
turally returned, w'heu strengthened 
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into wonted, though now f^’xQOBtne- severities and oppression of the Nor- 
glected chojyLuels; aiiQ, without break- man rule, it was to the equal laws of the 
ing i^ former bounds, or overwhelm- Saxon reigns that they looked back with 
ing the ancient landmarks, extended a fond affection, which neither the un- 


its fertilising influence over a wider 
. surface. 

35. “It is remarkable,” says Turgot, 
“ that Avhile England is the ccfuntffy in 
the world ^here public freedom has 
longest subsisted, and political institu- 
tions are most the subject of discussion, 
it is at the same time *‘he p&.^in which 
innovations are with most difficulty in- 
troduced, and where the most obstinate 
resistance is made to undoubted im- 
provements. You might alter the 
whole political frame of government 
in France with more facility, than you 
could introduce the most insignificant 
change into the customs or fashions of 
England.” The principle here alluded 
to is at once the consequence and the 
reward of free institutions. Univer- 
sally it will be found, that the attach- 
ment of men to the customs and usages 
of th ■'ir forefathers is greaticst, where 
they have had a considerable share 
In the establishment or enjoyniSiit of 
them ; and that the danger of inno- 
vation is most to be feared where the 
exercise 'of rights hjis been longest un- 
known to the people. The dynasties of 
the East are of ephemeral duration, the 
monarchies of Europe are modified or 
changed by the' progress of society; 
but the customs of the Swiss demo- 
cracies seem as immovable as themoun- 
tains in which they were cradled. * 
The same principles have, in every age, 
formed the distinguishing characteris- 
tic of the English people. During the 

* 1110 French Directory, in the ardour of 
tl eir innovatjoiis, proposed to the peasants 
of Uri and Underwalden auhaiige in their con- 
stitution, and made the offer of fratomlsation, 
which seduced the allegiance of so many 
other states. But these sfairdy mountaineers 
replied : “ Words cfiniiot express, citizen di- 
rectors, the profound grief which tho proposal 
to accede to the n^w Helvetic league has oc- 
casioned in these^alleya Other people may 
have different inclinations ; but we, tho de- 
scendants of William Toll, who have preserved 
without the slightest alteration the constitu- 
tion whioii he has left iis, have but one imani- 
mous wish— 'that of living under tho govern- 
ment which Providence and the (xniroge of 
our ancestors have left us.*’— Imcuetgllr, 
Udv. Fran. iii. UH, 


CfHainty of oral tradition, nor the inten- 
sity of present suffering, had been able to 
destroy. When Ahe barons assembled in 
open rebellion at Runnymedo, it was not 
any imaginary system of government 
which they established, but the old and 
consuetudinary laws of Edward the Con- 
fessor, which they moulded into a new 
form, ahd established on a firmer ba.sis 
in the great charter ; tempering, even 
in a moment of revolutionary triumph, 
the ardour of liberty and the pride of 
descent by their hereditaiy attachment 
to old institutions. The memorable 
reply of the barons to the proposal of 
the prelates at Mertoiin, Nolumus ler/ea 
Anglice mutarey has passed into a fixed 
m.axim, to which the preservafton of 
the constitution through all the con- 
vulsions of later times is mainly #d be 
ascribed. In the petition of right 
drawn by Sclden, and tho greatest law- 
yers of his day, tho parliament said to 
the king, “ Your subjects h.H'VQinhented 
this freedom and in the preamble of 
tho Declaration of Rights, the states do 
not pretend any right to frame a govern- 
ment for themselves, but strive only to 
secure the religion, laws, and liberties, 
long possessed, and lately endangered ; 
and their prayer is only, “ That it may 
be declared and enacted, that all and 
sifigular the rights and liberties asserted 
and declared, are the tnie, ancient, and 
indubitable rights and liberties of the 
people of tliis kingdom.” “ By adhering 
in tliis manner,” says Burke, “to our 
forefathers, we are guided, not by the 
superstition of antiquarians, but the 
spirit of philosophic analogy. In this 
choice of inheritance We have given to ' 
our frame of policy the imago of a rela- 
tion in blood, binding up the constitu- 
tion of our country with our dearest 
domestic ties, adogting our fundamen- 
tal laws into the Bosom of our family 
affections; keeping inseparable, and 
cherishing with the warmth of all 
.heir combined and mu^ally reflected 
charities, our state, our hearths, our 
sepulchres, and on® altars.” 

36. These principles have not been 
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abandoned by the descendants of Eng- 
land in their Transatlantic possessions. 
When the Americans threw off the 
yoke of Byitain, they retained its laws, 
its religion, its institutions, with 
exception of the monarchical and aris- 
tocratic part; no mas^cres or proscrip- 
tions, no coiifiscatious or exiles dis- 
graced the rise of their liberty; no 
oblivion of the past was made the 
foundation of their hopes for the 
future. The English church is still 
the prevailing religion of the«land, at 
least in the higher classes ; the English 
decisions yet regulate their courts of 
justice ; and English institutions foi*m 
the basis on which their national pros- 
perity has been reared. Amidst the 
exasperations of a civil war, they have 
deviated less than others engaged in 
revolution from the usages of civilised 
life. tAlone of all foreigners, an Eng- 
lishman still feels at home when he 
crosses the Atlantic ; and the hi'st 
efforts of American eloquence have 
been exerted in painting the feelmgs 
of an ingenuous inhabitant of that 
country when he first visited the laud 
of his fathers. It is the distinctive 
mark of the growth, not of the free, 
but the democratic spirit, that the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants of the United 
States, in later times, have departed 
from this reverence for antiquity, and 
imbibed, with jealousy of England, and 
partiality for French alliance, a pro- 
gressive disregard of the institutions 
and good faith to which their former 
greatness has been owing. When this 
spirit becomes universal, it is not going 
too far to affirm that the last hour of 
American freedom is at hand. 

87. As the best proof that the Revo- 
lution of England owed its distinctive 
character to the circumstances which 
preceded it, and to the large share en- 
joyed by previous generations in the 
government of the country, it is suffi- 
cient to refer to what took place at 
the same period Yn the sister king- 
doms. Ireland, conquered by Hen^ 
.11., was retained for four centuries in 
^state of feiAal subjection to Britain ; 
none of the privilegea*of English sub- 
jects had been c(^municated to her 
inhabitants— they had neither tasted 


of the severity of Saxon conquest nor 
the blessings of iSoxoli freedom, ^eu- 
d|l aristocracy, in its wdrst fonn, ac- 
companied by national exasperation, 
and an absent nobilitj^ there prevailed; 
and what was the consequence? In- 
stead of the moderate reforms, the 
hufiani conquests, and the security to 
property, which distinguished the Eng- 
lish Rebellion, there appeared the most 
terrible horrors of popular licentious- 
ness, ai«il^the^ast severities of mili- 
tary exeeuxion — ^general massacres, the 
burning of families, torrents of blood 
shed both in* the field and on the scaf- 
fold, the storming of cities, and the 
desolation of provinces. English re- 
venge, though grievously prewoked, 
was still more terrible. Cromwell 
seriously endeavoured to extirpate tho 
native Irish Catholics, though they 
-were eight times as numerous as the 
Protestants : forty thousand men were 
sent as soldiers to foreign states, and 
their wives and children hurried ofi“ to 
the plantations ; the most sovej^ and 
arbitrary laws were enforced against 
thos% who remained in tho country; 
the estates of fjl who had borne arms 
against tho parlijiment were forfeited, 
and one-third of their possessions cut 
oft’ from 1dl those propi ietors who had 
not served in tho popular ranks. A 
large portion of tho people were re- 
moved from one p.#t of tho country 
to another, iiml any transplanted Irish- 
man, found out of his district, might be 
put to death by the first person who 
met him. Such was the eftect of these 
measures, that nearly onq-half of tho 
whole laud in the <|»untry, amounting 
to above seven millions^of acres, was for- 
feited, and bestowed on the revolution- 
ary soldiers : even after the restoration 
of Charles, tvfo-thirds of these im- 
mense possessions were left in the hands 
of the recent ac^^uirei's; and though the 
remainder was nominally restored to 
the Catholics, none of it returned to the 
dispossessed proprieties. 

88. In Scotland, also, at the same 
period, the stniggle for freedom was 
marked by all the horrors of popular 
licentiousness. In that state, neither 
the Saxon institutions, nor the prin- 
ciples of freedom, had in early times 
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obt^ed'ony solid footing; an^, in con- 
sequence, 1^6 i|jbles[ and peasantry, 
without eitKer the intervention of^a 
middlS rank or the moderating influence 
of previous privifeges, were brought into 
fierce collision at the Eefomiation. As 
might have been expected, the proceed- 
ings of the Revolutionists were iromiithe 
very first characterised by the utmost 
violence and injustice. The whole pro- 
pei-ty of the church, amounting to about 
a third of the kingdomj^pa8^<V»fiflcated, 
and bestowed on the barons of the po- 
pular pai-ty; blood flowed profusely on 
the scafibld ; quarter was almost in- 
variably refused in the field ; and the 
proceedings of the adverse parties re- 
sembled rather the sanguinary ven- 
geance of savages, than the conduct of 
men contending for important civil pri- 
vileges. The mild and humane conduct 
of the Civil War in England, forms the 
most striking contrast to the cruelty of 
the Roj’-i'ilists or the severity of the 
Covenanters in Scotland. The hoiTors 
of thaLa Vendee insurrectioi- were an- 
ticipated in the massacres of Montrose’s 
followers; and the Noy tides of tlienLoire 
are not without a parullel in the atro- 
cious revenge of the poiiular faction.* 

39. Nor was it any peculiarity in the 
national character which st&mped its 
singular and honourable features on 
the English Rebellion. The civil wars 
of York and Lancaster, not a century 
and a half before, had been distinguished 
by a degree of ferocious cruelty, to which 
a parallel is hardly to be found even in 
the terrific annals of the French Revo- 
lution. Prisoners of eveiy rank were 
unifoi-mly massaciyd in cold blood, after 
the action was over ; a leader of one of 
the factions did not scniple to murder, 
with his own htmds, the youthful prince 
W'hom fortune had placed in his power; 

* The whole Irish pris^ers belonging to 
Montrose’s amiy, takcu ra vanous parto of 
Scotland, were put to death in cold blood 
after the battle of ^hillphar.gh by the victo- 
rious CovennuterS*! and the children of those 
tiikcn in West Lothian were droppod from 
the bridge of linlitligow hito the river Avon ; 
wliile bands of the ferocious Republicans 
stood by the aide of the stteam farther down, 
with hidberds In their hands, to massjvcro 
btich of the drowning innocents as might be 
thrown ashore. — NAMfift’s Life of Montro^^^ 
8flS ;and 1648, ii. 187. 


and the savage orders to give no quar- 
ter, which the French revolutionary 
government issued to their armies, but 
the humanity of the comnjanders re- 
futed to execute, were deliberately 
acted upon, for a course of years, by 
bodies of Englishmen against each 
other. 

40. The humane and temperate spirit 
of the English Rebellion must, there- 
fore, be ascribed to the circumstances 
under which the contest began in that 
country* — the rights previously ac- 
quired, the privileges long exercised, the 
attachmente descending from a remote 
age, the moderation flowing from the 
possession of freedom. It was disgraced 
by no violent innovations, because it 
arose among a people attached by long 
habit to old institutions. It was fol- 
lowed by no proscriptions, because it 
was headed by the greater part«of the 
intelligence of the state, and not aban- 
doned to the undirected passions of 
the populace; it was distinguished by 
singular moderation in the use of power, 
because it was conducted By men to ^ 
whom its exercise had long been habi- 
tual; it was attended by little confisca- 
tion of property, because among its 
ranks was to be found a large portion 
of the wealth of the kingdom. The 
remarkable moderation of public opin- 
ion, which has ever since distinguished 
this country from the neighbouring 
states, and attiTicted equal attention 
among foreigners and ourselves, has 
arisen from the continued operation of 
the same circumstances. 

The importance of these circum- 
stances will best be appreciated, and 
their application to the French Revo- 
lution understood, by reviewing the 
past history of that country. 

41. Like the other provinces of the 
Roman empire, Qaul, upon the irrup- 
tion of the barbiirous nations, was sunk 
to the lowest stage of effeminacy and 
ilegradation. So toy as time of 
Tiujitus, the decay in the military cou- 
rage of the people had become con- 
spicuous; end before t&e fall of the 
empire, it wee Ifound to be impossible 
to recruit the legiqns among its ener- 
vated inhabitant^ Slavery, like a can- 
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cer, had consumed the vitals of the distinctly mentioned, it is evident tfiat 
state; patrician wealth had absorbed they occupied th^largcut portion of {he 


or extinguished plebeian industry; the 
race of incl,ependcnt freemen h^ dis- 
appeared, and in their room had sprung 
up a swarm of ignoble dependents upon 
absent proprietors. These miserable in- 
habitants were oppressed to the great- 
est degree by the Roman governors; 
they were rigidly excluded frem every 
office of trust, civil or military. The 
whole freemen in the province only 
amounted to five himdred tliousand 
men ; and the capitation-jbax, in the 
time of Constantine, .is said to have 
reached the enormous sum of nine 
pounds sterling for each free citizen. 

• Under this iron despotism, population 
in the provinces rapidly declined ; the 
slaves "yv'ent willingly off with every 
invader, and swelled the ranks of the 
northern conquerors ; and while the 
•numbers of the people steadily in- 
creased among the free inhabitants of 
the German forests, the human race 
was fast disappearing in the opulent 
^provinces df the Roman empire. Na- 
tional character, as might easily have 
been anticipated, ere long declined 
under the combined influence of these 
degrading circumstances. Tho inhabi- 
tants of Gaul wore considered by the 
northern nations, in the sixth centuiy, 
as combining all tho vices of human 
nature — the cruelty of barbarism with 
the cowardice of opulence — thecringing 
of slaves with the arrogance of tyrants 
— the falsehood of civilised with the 
brutality of savage life. They could 
apply no stronger epithet of contumely 
to an enemy than to call him a Roman. 

42. When the barbarians, at the close 
of the fourth centuiy, broke in on all 
sides upon the Western Empire, they 
found the whole land in the hands of a 
few great famdies, who cultivated their 
ample possessions by means of slaves. 
The province of Gaul vwis no exception 
to this deplorable state, the natural and 
miserable issue of Uirrupted opulence. 
Their barbadian conquerors, however, 
did not at once seize the whole' of the 
vanquished I&nds : the Burgundians 
and Visigoths took tWo^hirda of their 
respective conqueBi|; and although the 
proportion seized by the Franks is not 


lajds of Gaul. The estates left in the 
h&ds of the Roman proprieton^ere 
termed allodial^ whicl^ for a conside- 
rable time, were distinguishable from 
the military estates by which they were 
sun^unled ; but the depressed condi- 
tion of the ancient inhabitants is abun- 
dantly proved by the fact, that the fine 
for the death of a common Frank was 
fixed at 24 ^iy)uli(^, and that of a Roman 
proprietor^ 100. By degrees the dis- 
tinction between barbarian and Roman 
became still nfore marked; the allodial 
properties were gradually either seized 
by the military chieftains in their neigh- 
bourhood, or ranked, for the sake of 
security, under their protection ; tho 
feeble inhabitants of the corrupted em- 
pire yielded to the energetic effoits of 
barbarian independence, and by the 
eleventh century the revolution in the 
landed property was complete, except 
in the southern provinces, and the name 
of Gaul ini?*rged in that of France. 

43. The milibuy followers of CTovis, 
like aU the other German tribes, were 
strongly attache^ to the principles of 
freedom. They respected the military 
talents of their great leader, and will- 
ingly follotred his victorious standard ; 
but they considered themselves as hia 
equals rather than his subjects, and were 
not afraid to daro his^esentment when 
the period of military command \vas over. 
When the spoil of the neighbouring Ro- 
man provinces was divided at Sois- 
sons, Clovis begged that a particular 
viise might bo sot aside for his use. 
The army having e:|pre8sed their ac- 
quiescence, a single soldier exclaimed, 
“ You shall have nothing here but what 
falls to your shai’e by lot,” and struck 
the precious ve4kel to pieces with his 
battle-axe. The conquest of Gaul spread 
these independe^j^j warriors, who did not 
exceed many thousands in number, over 
the ample provinces of that extensive 
country; and their ailfeual i^emblies 
in spring gave rise to tho celebrated 
meetings of the Champs-de-Mai, long 
revered as the rudimentol institution of 
French liberty. But the difficulty of 
collecting a body so widely dispersed 
was soon severely felt; the new pro- 
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prietore early became occupied by the 
interests of the'r separate estiitee, and 
disliked th<J‘bui*densome attendance at 
the donvocations ; the monarchs ceased 
to summon th^ir unwilling followers 
and the successors of Clovis gradually 
freed themselves from all depeiK^.once on 
the ancient founders of the mf^narchy. 

44. The ^ower of the monarch, how- 
ever, in barbarous ages, can be rendered 
permanent only by the possession of 
great military quality's : J^H^^ eaae and 
luxury of a court rapidly extinguish 
the vigour which is requisite for its 
maintenance. The prdinature enjoy- 
ments of luxury debased the minds of 
the early French monarchs, while they 
enervated their bodies ; and the kings 
of the Merovingian race dwindled into a 
succession of full-grown children, scarce 
one of whom was five feet high. By de- 
grees the mayors of the palace usui-ped 
the royal authority ; and a succession 
of sovereigns, distinguished by the em- 
phatic name of Rois Faindarits, rendei’ed 
the crown contemptible even in the eyes 
of a"d('generate people. The victories 
of Charles Martel, the genius of Chai’le- 
magne, for a time averted the degrada- 
tion of the throne ; but with the termi- 
nation of their rule the royal authonty 
declined : the great propriefCors every- 
where usurped the prerogatives of the 
crown ; and France was divided into a 
number of sepaiUte principalities, each 
in a great measure independent of its 
neighbour, and waging war and admi- 
nistering justice on its own authority. 
Nothing, indeed, is more remarkable 
than the rapid and early degeneracy of 
conquering savage or pastoral states. N o 
sooner are they settled on the vanquished 
lands, than they adopt the vices, and sink 
into the effeminacy, of their subjects ; 
the energy of the bartfarian character is 
lost with the necessity which created it; 
and the descendants cf the conquerors 
cannot, in a few generations, be distin- 
guished from those of the vanquished 
people. Th 0 *%uman mind requires 
several generations to bear, even with 
toleraV)le equanimity, the seductions of 
riches. At once thrown into a rude 
and illiterate people, they prove, like ar- 
dent spirits to the "Red man of America, 
utterly fatal. This truth was signally 


exemplified in the eai’ly history of the 
French monarchy. Even during the 
reign of Charlemagne, the inherent weak- 
ness of a barbarous age was perceptible : 

the splendourof his talents, all the ex- 
perience of his armies, could only throw 
a temporary lustre over his empire; the 
efforts of a few thousand freemen were 
lost amidst the degradation of many mil- 
lions of Blave.s ; and the conqueror of the 
western world had the mortification, 
before his death, of perceiving in rapid 
progref-8 the decay which was so soon 
destined to prostrate his empire. It is 
public freedom and general intelligence 
alone which can enable the human race 
to withstand the influence of too rapiil 
prosperity ; which can long continue in 
ages of civilisation the energy and cou- 
rage of barbarous times ; and, by pro- 
vidingfor the incessant elevation of those 
classes who have been trained imxler the 
discipline of adversity, furnish a more* 
durable antidote to the growing depra- 
vity of prosperous times. 

45. The weakness of the empire at 
once appeared upon the death of the 
victorious monarch. Instantly, as if by 
enchantment, the fabric fell to pieces • 
separated into detached dominions, all 
means of mutual support were h>st, and 
pusillanimous millions yielded almost 
without a struggle to the ravages of 
a few thousand hardy and rapacious 
enemies. The Normans, the Huns, the 
Saracens, assailed the differant fron- 
tiers; a swarm of savage barbarians 
overspread the plains of Germany, and 
threatened the total extirpation of the 
inhabitants; the Northmen ascended 
every navigable stream, and from their 
light boats spread flames and devasta- 
tion through the interior of France. 
Rich and poor were alike incapable of 
exerting themselves to avert the com- 
mon calamity; villages were burned, 
captives carried off, castles destroyed 
in every provin^ie, without the slightest 
effort at resistance : and while the un- 
conquered tribes H)f Germany boldly 
mited, under Otho, to dnve back the 
terrible scourge of the Hungarian horse, 
the degenerate inhabito&ts of the Ro- 
man provincel were unable to repel 
the detached inro^ of the northem 
pirates. 
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46, Tho first circumstance which 
restored the military courage of the 
inhabitants of France, after the decline 
of the dynasty of Charlemagne, was 
the private wars of the nobles, and t^jp. 
consequent universal fortification of the 
castles — a result of the weakness of the 
throne. It is thus tlAt the greatest 
Imman evils correct themselves, and 
that the excess of misery ultimately 
induces its alleviation. Deprived of 
anything like support from the govern- 
ment, and driven to their own resources 
for protection, the landed proprietors 
were compelled to anr) their followers, 
and strengthen their cjistlcs, now be- 
come their only refuge. Military skill 
• was restored with the use of arms, ren- 
dered necessary from the universality 
of tlie danger; courage revived from 
confidence in its defences; a race of 
men aioae inured to war from their in- 
fancy, and strong in the consciousness 
of superior prowess. In the interior of 
the castles, arms were the only employ- 
ment, and the recounting of military 
exploits thd'sole amusement of the age; 
*the words chivalry and courtesy still 
attest the virtues which were learned 
by tho mounted knights, and which 
were considered jjeculiar to those who 
liad been bred up in the courts of the 
barons. The wretchedness juid suffer- 
ing of those ages have produced the 
most dignified features of modeni man- 
nera. From the degraded followers of 
the Carloviugian kings have sprung the 
hero/c nobility of France; from centu- 
ries of war and rapine, the generous 
courage of modem warfare; fi-om the 
dissolution of regal authority, the pride 
and independence of feudal nobility. 
But it was only the nobles or landed 
I>roprietor8 who were renovated by 
these intestine divisions; the seifs who 
cultivated the ground, the burgesses 
who frequented the towns, w’ere re- 
tained in the most degreed and abject 
state. The Franks lived in their cas- 
tles, surroimded by Mieir anned follow- 
ers, in solitary independence; the Gauls, 
imarmed and improtected, toiled in the 
fields, alike ejfposed to rapine and in- 
capable of resistance. The jealousy of 
their superiors denied them the use of 
arms; the fatal luperiority of the 


knights, in actual warfare, renderfid 
revolt h(fj)eless. .^Frerjueutly, during 
the eleventh century, the miseries of 
th^ peasantry drove them to ext^emi- 
tios, and led to bloody edntests with the 
nobles; but in no one instance were 
they sulcessful, and they returned to 
thein pl\ighs, depressed by sufiering, 
and disbeartened by defeat,, 

47. The first ray which broke in 
upon the gloom of the middle ages, on 
the contic^mt of Europe, came from the 
boroughs-^^an execrable institution,” 
says the old historian, “by which slaves 
are encourugecJ to become free, and for- 
get the allegiance they owe to their 
masters.” The first corporation in 
France arose about half a contuiy after 
the English conquest, and these insti- 
tutions were brought into general use 
by Louis the Fat, to serve as a counter- 
pCiise to the power of the nobles. Rouen 
and Falaise, the first incorporated bor- 
oughs of Normandy, enjoyed their pri- 
vileges by a charter from Philip Au- 
gustus, granted in the year 1267. Prior 
to that time the states of the ^chy 
were (imposed entirely of nobles and 
clergy. The kings, however, early sen- 
sible of the importance of these com- 
munities ns a bulwark against the en- 
croachmerfts of the nobles, procured a 
law by which, if a slave e.scaped from 
his master and bought a house in a 
borough, and lived tlifere a year with- 
out being reclaimed, he gained his free- 
dom — a custom which seems to have 
prevailed equally in Fnuice, Scotland 
and England. From this cause, joinec 
to the natural influence of mutual pro- 
tection and extended intercourse, bor- 
oughs everywhere bfcame the cradles 
of freedom: although the nobles still 
looked upon them with such contempt, 
that, by the feddal law, the superior 
was debarred from mariying his female 
ward to a hurges^orviUain. But, not- 
withstfmdingthoir gi*owing importance, 
the boroughs were, for many ages, in- 
capable of offering any^ffectual resist- 
ance to the power of the nobles, from 
the want of skill of their inhabitants in 
the use of anns, to which their supe- 
riors were habituated — a distinction of 
incalculable importance in an age when 
violence was universal, and nothing but 
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tLe military profession held in any 
esteem. r 

48. The two circumstances which had 
mainly fostered the spirit of freedoni in 
England, were 'the extraordinary power 
of the sovereign, and the independent 
spirit of the commoners, both jemmedi- 
ate consequences of the Norjiiau Con- 
quest. In prance, the reverae of both 
these peculiarities took place. The dig- 
nity of the throne was lost in the as- 
cendancy of the nobles, an^ .the spirit 
of the people extinguished oy the inor- 
dinate privileges which these enjoyed. 
For a series of ages tlw monarchy of 
France was held together by the fee- 
blest tenure; the Dukes of Normandy, 
the Counts of Toulouse, the Dukes of 
Burgimdy and Bretagne, resembled ra- 
ther independent sovereigns than feudal 
vassals; and the real dominion of the 
throne, before the time of Louis VI., 
seldom extended beyond the capital, 
and twenty miles aromid it. It was a 
mere chance at that time that these 
great feudatories did not become for- 
mally, as well as practically, indepen- 
dent, and the duchies of Fran(^ split 
asmider the monarchy of Clovis, in the 
same manner as the electorates of Ger- 
many broke up the empire of Otho. In 
moments of danger, when 'ihe vassale 
assembled their retainers, the king of 
France could still muster a mighty 
host; but withcithe transitory alarm, 
the forces of the monarchy melted 
away ; the military vassals retired after 
the period of their service was expired; 
and the late leader of a hundred thou- 
sand men was frequently baflled, after 
a campaign of a few weeks, by the gar- 
rison of an insigiiificont fortress. 

49. But the circumstance of all others 
the most prejudicial to the liberty of 
France, was the ftxcltoive use of arms 
by the higher orders, and the total ab- 
sence of that middle class in the armies, 
who constituted not less the strength 
of the English forces than the support 
of the EnglishiUBonarchy. Before the 
time of Charles VI., the jealousy of the 
nobles had never allowed the peasants 
to be instructed in the use of arms — in 
consequence of which they had no ar- 
chers, or disciplined infantry, to oppose 
to Uieir enexqies, and were obliged to 


seek in the mountains of Genoa for 
crossbowmen, to withstand the terrible 
yeomanry of Ei^lnnd. The defeats of 
Creasy and Foictiera, of Morat and 
.(jlranson, were the result of this inferi- 
ority. Not that the natives of France 
were inferior in natural bravery to the 
English or thd’Swiss ; but that their 
armies, being composed entirely of the 
military tenants, had no force to oppose 
to the steady and experienced infantry, 
which in every age has formed the pecu- 
liar stiipngth of a free people. Warned 
by these disasters, the French govern- 
ment, by ah ordinance in 1394, ordered 
the peasantry throughout the whole 
country to be instructed in the use of 
the bow, and the pernicious practice of 
games of hazard to be exchanged for 
matches at archery. They made rapid 
progress in the new exercises, and would 
soon have rivalled the English bqwmeu ; 
but the jealousy of the nobles took the 
alarm at the increasing energy of the 
lower orders. Martial exercises were 
prohibited, games of hazard re-estab- 
lished, the people lost th^sir courage 
from want of confidence in themselves, 
and the defeat of Azincour was the 
consequence. 

50. The circumstances which first 
awakened the genuine democratic spirit 
in France were, the misery and anar- 
chy arising from the English wars. 
During these disastrous contests, in 
which the French armies were so fre- 
quently worsted, and military license, 
with aU its hon’ors, for above a century 
wasted the heart of the country, the 
power of the nobles was for a time de- 
stroyed, and the extremities of distress 
roused the courage of the peasantry. 
Abandoned by their natural protectors, 
pillaged by bands of licentious soldiers, 
driven to desperation by suffering, and 
excited by the prospect of general plun- 
der, the populace everywhere flew to 
arms, and the insurrection of the Jae- 
querie anticipated the horrors of the 
French Revolution The effi^t of the 
despotic ^vemment of preceding ages 
became then conspicuous. Unlike the 
modemte reformers among the English 
barons, who tlfamselvea contended for 
fi'eedom, and headed the advance of the 
commonsi the Frei^ch peasontiy, abau- 
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doued entirely to the guidance of &ieir 
own chiefe, fell at once into the horrors 
of popular licentiousness. The features, 
the well-known features, of servile war 
appeared. 'The gentry, hated for their 
tyranny, were everywhere exposed %o 
the violence of popular rage ; and in- 
stead of meeting withtthe regard due 
to their past dignity, became on that 
account only the object of more wanton 
insult to the peasantry. They were 
himted like wild beasts, and put to the 
sword without mercy, their caaljes con- 
sumed by fire, their wives and daugh- 
ter ravished or murdered; and the 
savages proceeded so ‘far as, in many 
instances, to impale their enemies, and 
roast them alive over a slow fire. But 
these efforts were in the end as unavail- 
ing as they were ferocious. The nobles, 
roused by necessity, at length com- 
bined for their common defence ; the 
peasantry, unacquainted with arms, and 
destitute of discipline, could not with- 
stand the shock of the feudal cavalry ; 
and the licentiousness of the people was 
repressed, after one-half of the popula- 
•tion of France had fallen a prey to the 
sword, or the pestilence which followed 
the wars of Edward the Third. The 
misery occasioned by these contests, 
however, excited a spirit which long 
survived the disasters in which it ori- 
ginated. Nations, like individuals, are 
frequentlyimproved in the school of ad- 
versity ; and if the causes of the great- 
est advances in our social condition are 
accumtely investigated, they may often 
be traced back to those long periods of 
difficulty, when energy has risen out of 
the extremity of disaster. Before the 
death of Edward the Third, the soldiera 
of France, from constant practice, had 
become superior to those of England ; 
and the courage of the nation, debased 
by centuries of Roman servitude, was 
restored amidst the agonies of internal 
warfare. The spirit of freedom was com- 
municated to the boroughs, the only 
refuge from insult, vhich had greatly 
swelled in importance during the devas- 
tation of the country ; and its lofty as- 
pirations, emanating from the opulent 
cities of Flanders, threaitened the aris- 
tocracy both of France and England 
vvitli destruction. • 


61. The liberty of France apd Flto- 
ders, to ^tase a military expression, ad« 
vanced with an'^ oblique /rout; the 
wealthy cities of the Netherlandl^took 
the lead; Paris, Rouen, '^d Lyons, were 
next brought into action ; and all the 
borougAs of the south of France were 
ready, Ij^the first success, to join the 
bancxs of the confederates. , The firm- 
ness of Ghent, and the victory of Bru- 
ges, roused the democratic spirit through 
all the adjmnin^ kingdoms ; the nobi- 
lity of airShroi^ took the alarm, and 
the invasion of Flanders by the chivalry 
of France was* conducted on the same 
principles, and for the same object, as 
the inroad into France by the Allies in 
1793. But the period had not yet ar- 
rived when the citizens of towns could 
successfully contend with the forces of 
the aristocracy. In vain the Flemish 
burghers routed their own barons, and 
with a force of sixty thousand men be- 
sieged the nobles of their teiritory in 
Oudenarde. The steel-clad squadrons 
of the French gendarmerie pierced their 
serried bands, and the victory of Rese- 
becque crushed the liberties of France, 
as welf as those of FlandeVs, for four 
centuries. The French municipal bo- 
dies, among whom the ferment hod 
already begun, lost all hope aUicu the 
burghers of Flanders were overthrown, 
and resigned themselves, without a 
struggle, to a fate which, in the circum- 
stances of the world, appeared inevit- 
able. Twenty thousand aimed citizens 
awaited the return of the victorious 
monarch into Paris ; but the display of 
the burgher force came too late to pro- 
tect public freedom — ^their leaders were 
imprisoned and execu^d ; and the erec- 
tion of the Bastile, in 1369, maiked the 
commencement of a long period of ser- 
vitude, which ito destruction in 1789 
was expected to terminate. 

62. The struggles of the people in 
France, in the feign of Charles VL, 
like the Revolution four centuries after, 
were totally distinct, beth in oharaoter 
and object, from the efforts of the Eng- 
lish in support of their liberties. The 
Norman barons extorted the great 
charter at Runnymede: the French 
peasantry formed the insuiTection of 
the Jacquerie; the French boroughs 
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alffne F\ipported the confederacy of 
Ghent.- In the^ one case tlfj bai'ona 
marched at- the licai of the popular 
clasB^nd stipulated for themselves a£id 
their inferiors «the privileges of free- 
dom; in the other the nobles generally 
joined the throne, and combinedrto sup- 
press a spirit which thrcatenifd their 
exclusive privileges. Moderation'^and 
humanity distinguished the former ; 
cruelty and exasperation disgraced the 
latter. So early in the jiistory of 
the two countries wAe tT.-eir popular 
comniotioiis marked by the character 
which has ever since* distinguished 
them, and so strongly has the force 
of external circumstances impressed 
the same stamp upon the efforts of 
the people in the most remote ages. 
Various circumstances conspired, after 
this period, to check the growth of 
public freedom, and to preaeiTe those 
, high powers of the aristocracy in Fi'ance 
which ultimately induced the Revo- 
lutif)!!. 

53. I. The French monarcjiy, during 
the fbudal ages, was rather a confederacy 
of separate states than a single ^)vern- 
nieut. The great vassals exercised all 
the real powers of Sovereignty inde- 
pendent of any foreign control — those 
of coining money, w’aging ftivate war, 
and judging exclusively in civil causes. 
They were exempt from public tribute, 
except the feudal aids, and subject to 
110 general legislative control. The con- 
sequences of this independence were in 
the highest degree important. No ge- 
nei-al necessity, the drea<l of no na- 
tional enemy, compelled the great vas- 
salri to court the popular assistance, or 
arm their tenaufty against the throne. 
The vast power which the Conquest 
gave to the crown in England at once 
curbed the turbulence of the barons, 
established one general law throughout 
the realm, and induced the nobles, for 
their own support, Sk) anu the yeo- 
manry. The weakness of the throne i 
in France ena1«fed the chief feudatories i 
to usurp the powers of sovereignty, ; 
broke down into separate and proviu- 1 
ciol customs the general law of the 
countiy, and confined the use of arms . 
to the lauded gentlemen and their mili - 1 
taiy retainers. Separate interests, end- 1 


less contentions, and domestic warfare, 
occupied the whole attention of the no- 
bility. No common concerns, the pre- 
servation of no common privileges, ns 
general danger, cemented th^ disunited 
b^dy. The monarchy grew grey with 
years, without its subjects having ex- 
perienced the fadings, or been actuated 
by the interests, or wielded the power, 
of a united people. 

54. II. The long and bloody -wars 
with England, which lasted, with hardly 
any in^rmission, for one hundred and 
twenty years, w'ere fatal to the growth 
of commercial or manufacturing indus- 
tiy in France, arid to the indei)endent 
spirit which naturally arises from it. 
The influence of war was chiefly felt in 
England by the increased demand for 
domestic industry, the prospects of 
plunder which Continental expeditions 
aflbrded, and the high wages which 
were offered to rouse the energy of 
the yeomanry.* The English inva- 
sions were contemplated in France 
w'ith very different feelings — as bring- 
ing defeat and disgrace to .the nobles 

plunder and devastation to the* 
burghers — misery and starvation to the 
peasantry. After tbo feudal nobility 
were destroyed in the field of Azin- 
cour, the whole bonds of society w ere 
loosened ; every castle or stronghold was 
fortified, and became the residence of a 
partisan, generally as formidable to his 
countrymen as his enemies; w'arfare and 
ra])ine universally prevailed ; and the 
miserable peasants, driven into walled 
towns for protection, could only ven- 
ture into the fields to cultivate the 
ground with scouts stationed on the 
tops of the steeples to warn them of 
the approach of danger. The conse- 
quences of this insecurity may still he 
seen in the total absence of cottages in 
all the north and east of France, as con- 
trasted with the humble but comfort- 
able dwellings which everywhere rise 
among the grSen fields and wooded 
landscape of Ei^land. Commercial 
opulence, the best nursery oi freedom 

U appears from Rymer that the Karl of 
Salisbury gave a shilliuc a>day for every man- 
at-arms, and ilMonce for each archoi^-sums 
equivalent to flftoon shillings, and seven and 
sixpence of our money.— Rymer, 1. 10, 302 : 
Monstbelet, i. 303. 
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in' civilised times, was extinguished 
during these disastrous contests ; in- 
dustry anniliilated by the destruction 
of its produce, and the total insecurity 
of its re'v^ard : violence became uni- 
versal, because it alone led to distmc- 
tion. It was by high pecuniary sacri- 
fices that meicenaritil were obtained 
from foreign states ; it was the Scot- 
tish auxiliaries who stemmed the pro- 
gress of disaster at Crevant and Ver- 
neuil; and the great military monarchy 
of France was compelled to sfek pro- 
tection from the arms of a barbarous 
people. During such public calamities 
the growth of freedom was ellbctuvally 
stopped; and the wretched inhabitants, 
driven to stnigglo for their existence, 
year after year, with foreign and do- 
mestic enemies, had neither leisure to 
contemplate the blessings of liberty, nor 
moaqjf to acquire the wealth which could 
render it of value. 

55. III. When the enthusiasm of the 
Maidof Orleans, the valoiirof thenobles, 
and the domestic dissensions of England, 
had driven these hated invaders from 
* their shores, the numerous bauds of 
armed men in every part of the king- 
dom exposed the people to incessant de- 
predations, and imperiously called for 
some vigorous exercise of the royal au- 
thority. From this necessity arose the 
Companies of Ordonnance of Charles 
VII., the firet example in modern Eu- 
rope of a STANDING ARMY. These com- 
panies, which at first consisted only of 
sixteen thousand infantry, and nine 
thousand cavalry, soon gave the crown 
a decisive superiority over the feudal 
militia; and being always embodied 
and ready for action, proved more than 
a match in the end for the slow and de- 
sultory annaments of the nobles. From 
tills period the influence of the crown 
in France steadily increased : a series 
of fortunate accidents united the prin- 
cipal fiefs to the mouMchy; and nei- 
ther among the feudal barons, nor the 
burgher forces, couM any counterpoise 
bo found to its authority. The tumul- 
tuary array of feudal power, which is 
only occasionally called out, and very 
iniperfectly disciplined, tjan never main- 
tain a contest of any duration with a 
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small force of regular soldiers whoVre 
constanfty kept em]jodied, have ‘ac- 
quired sl^l in the use of arms, and 
oflhere to their colours equally^n ad- 
verse as in prosperous lortime. But to 
this inherent weakness in the feudal 
forceslwas superadded in France the 
totgl wtnt of any popular support to 
the* nobles. The burgheus, depressed 
and insulted by the privileged classes, 
could not be expected to join in their 
support ‘^^e T^asants, unaccustomed 
to the us^of Sms, and galled by the 
recollection of rapine and injury, were 
both unnble»to combine against the 
throne, and unwilling to humble a 
power from which they themselves 
stood in need of protection. Hence, 
in a short time, the crown acquired 
despotic authority ; and Louis XL, 
with a regular force of only twenty- 
four thousand infantry and fifteen 
thousand cavaliy, became nearly ab- 
solute master of his dominions. 

5G. IV. The peculiar situation of 
France, i;| the midst of the great mi- 
litary monarchies of Europe, led to the 
constant maintenance of a largo stand- 
ing army, and perpetuated the prepon- 
derance thus acquired by the throne. 
Dpou the decay of feudal manners, con- 
sequent oft the progress of luxury, and 
the destruction of the influence of the 
nobles whi('-h resulted from the intro- 
duction of fireanns, nt power remained 
in the state capable of withstanding the 
regular forces of the monai'chy. The 
nobles flocked to Paris to share in the 
splendour of the court, or join in the 
pleasures of the metropolis ; the peajs- 
antiy, undisciplined and depressed by 
their superiors, and btiried in ignorance, 
lost even the remembrance of the name 
of freedom. The wars with England, 
however, had rev^p^ed the military spirit, 
not only among the nobles, but among 
the common peojjJe; the political events 
which followed gave this spirit its na- 
tural direction ; the physioid resources 
of the country aided ifl development ; 
and France speedily appeared as a con- 
quering power. The courage and en- 
ergy of the nation rapidly follovred out 
this new line of ambition ; the sove- 
reign was ponnitted to increase the 
D 
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forces, which led the van iu so brilliant 
a career ; and th,© pejQple, int'Jxioated 
by the conquests of Charles VIII. and 
Francfcj I., forg(ji.t both the disastels 
which followed their transient success, 
and the decisive ascendancy whicji they 
gave to the government. The d^) are of 
military glory, fed by repeated tri ^mphs, 
became the j>revailing passion of the na- 
tion ; the States-general, which, for half 
a century, had nearly acquired the au- 
thority of the English parliapiftnts, gra- 
dually fell into desuetude,* and were 
abandoned, after their last assembly in 
1614, not so much from ihe encroach- 
mente of the crown as the neglect of 
the people. For nearly tw’o hundred 
years before the commencement of the 
Revolution, they had never once been 
assembled ; and the nation, dazzled by 
the pageant of military success, silently 
resigned to the crown the whole real 
powers of government. 

57. V. From the earliest times the 
distinction between patrician and ple- 
beian, between noble and Vasc-bom, 
had teen established in France ; and, 
by an unhappy custom, this pric'ilege 
descended to all the children, instead 
of being confined, as in England, to the 
eldest son. The consequence w.'ia a 
complete separation of the higher and 
lower orders, and the establishment of 
a line of demarcation, which neither ta- 
lent, enterprise, nor success, was able to 
pass. “ It is a terrible thing,” says Pas- 
cal, “to reflect on the effect of rank; it 
gives to a child, newly bom, a degi’ee 
of consideration which half a century 
of labour and virtue could not procure.” 
Of all the circumstances in the early his- 
toiy of France, there was none which 
had a more powerful effect than this, in 
determining the character of the Re- 
volution. It unavoidably created a pri- 
vileged class at variance with, and an 
object of jealousy to, i^e whole remain- 
der of the community. What was still 
more fatal, it deprived this class, when 
the contest com\Aenced,of all sympathy 
or support, save in a peculiar district, 
from the rest of the community. But 
the influence of despotism in modem 
times cannot permanently extinguish 
the light of reason. The press has pro- 
videdin the end an antidote to the worst 


species of government, except, perhaps, 
that which arises from its own abuse ; 
its influence on every other oppression 
may be slow, but it is progressive, and 
ultimately irresistible. Invainthe mon- 
arclis of France studiously degraded the 
lower orders; in vain they veiled thecor- 
mption of despofram beneath the splen- 
dour of military glory ; in vain they en- 
couraged science and rewarded art, and 
sought to turn the flood of genius into 
the narrow channels of regulated ambi- 
tion : thft vigour of thought outstripped 
the fetters of power; the energy of civi- 
lisation broke the bonds of slavery. 1'ho 
middle ranks, in the progress of time, 
awoke to a consciousness of their im- 
portance : the restrictions of feudal 
manners became revolting to men en- 
lightened by the progress of knowledge 
— the chains of ancient seiwitude insup- 
portable to those who felt the rising am- 
bition of freedom. Not the embarrass- 
ment of the finances, not the corniption 
of the court, not the sufferings of the 
peasantry, brought about the great con- 
vulsion of the nineteenth century ; for 
they are to be found matched in many 
countries disturbed by no convulsions ; 
but the hateful pride of the aristocracy, 
based on centuries of exclusive power, 
and galling to an age of ascending am- 
bition. 

58. VI. But the circumstance of all 
others which had the greatest influence 
in inducing that state of society iu 
France, which ultimately brought about 
a contest between the government and 
the country, was the success with which 
Cardinal Richelieu succeeded in destroy- 
ing the mral influence of the French no- 
bility, by attracting them to Paris. This 
remarkable man was one of the master- 
spirits of mankind, who, for good or evil, 
communicate their impress to succeed- 
ing generations. He possesBed, in the 
highest degree, that great quality, with- 
out which no alglity can exert any last- 
ing influence on human affairs, with 
which hardly onyxlfibg is impossible to 
genius and activity — ^moral courage and 
unflinching determination. He was tho- 
roughly in earnest; and his grand object 
was to elevate tlSe throne at the expense 
of the nobles — the church ^ the over- 
throw of the Hugubnots. Heeply im- 
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pressed with the weakness which had 
been communicated to the monarchy on 
^one side of France by the independence 
and privileges of the great feudatories, 
and by the divisions which had if)ni 
England on the other from the indomi 
table spirit of Puritan fervour, ho saw, 
in the extinction of fliese great causes 
of discord which had divided Germany 
and Britain, tlie only certain means of 
elevating the throne and consolidating 
the monarchy in his own country. Yet 
was he not a courtier, nor a slatish min- 
ister. It was to raise his. country tliat 
he laboured : tho king was the object 
of his devotion, because, as Louis XIV. 
said, ho was himself tho state ; he loved 
France better than the monarchy.* The 
anarchy of feudal weakness wjus the 
great evil which then afflicted society, 
and it w.'is to remedy it that he so stren- 
uousfy laboured. His prophetic mind 
foresaw for his country — in success, the 
glories of Louis XIV. ; in failure, a pro- 
stration liko that of Poland. 

69. To effect these objects required 
, tho persevering efforts of a vast genius, 
firmly suppoi-ted by the executive, and 
in no small degree favoured by circum- 
stauces; but in all these respects Kiche- 
lieu was peculiarly fortunate. He dis- 
lodged the Huguenots from Rochelle, 
the great asylum of the disaffected, from 
which they could communicate at plea- 
sure with the rival go vernihcut and sym- 
pathising Protestants of linglaiid. He 
humbled Austria, at that jieriod the 
most formidable rival to France on the 
Continent ; and to accomplish that the 
more effectually, being indifferent to re- 
ligious controversies when they inter- 
fered with political designs, he sup- 
poi'ted the Protestants in Germany, 
while he crushed them in France. He 
favoured commerce and trade, as afford- 
ing the best counterpoise to the feudal 
nobility ; and gave greater security to 
justice, and more impartial regularity to 

* After rcccivinff eiftremo unction, on his 
deathbed, ho exclaimed : “ 0 my Judge I con- 
demn me if I have had any other purpose 
than to serve the king and the state. Those 
words were sincere, and depict his real cha- 
racter ; hut, liko other stiltesmen of his age, 
ho deemed all means justifiable which tended 
to tliesq ends.— See Soulavie, Rignt de Louis 
k'/r., iv. 248. 


law, as ijie only means of restraining {liei r 
excesses. Though imfierfectly versed in 
]jterature himself, he hacf discernment 
enough to see its importance, esffbcially 
as a means of embellishment to the capi* 
tal, aad an engine in the hand of the 
monalch; and to him France is indebted 
foo tmf Academy, which concentrated 
its genius in one focus aif Paris, where 
it might be brought directly under the 
rays of royal favour. Aware that the 
only prai^al gpciirity for independence 
on the part of the crown is to be found 
in the flourishing state of the finances, 
ho exerted incredible diligence in aug- 
menting the public revenue, and be- 
queathed a vast accumulated treasure, 
and an admirably an’anged system of 
finance, to that throne which he had 
found the weakest and the poorest in 
Christendom. But the master-stroke of 
his policy was sweeping away all ap- 
pointments for life, whether to the gov- 
ernment of ca.stles or the direction of 
provinces, and rendering all offices under 
tho crowviof such brief tenure, thjj^ they 
were effectually under tho control of 
govc/nment, and could only be obtained 
by sedulous a1j;cndance in the ante- 
chambers of the sovereign. 

CO. It jiay readily be supposed that 
changes so vast, inducing Jis they did 
a total alteration in the powers of gov- 
ernment, the structure of society, and 
the future destinies ofthe country, could 
not have been brought about without 
strenuous resistance on the part of tho 
existing repositories of authority, and 
the persons benefited by the existing 
regime. The administration of Riche- 
lieu, accordingly, i^ttle more than a 
series of constant and often evenly bal- 
anced contests with the princes of the 
blood, the noblt^, the parliament, the 
queen-consort, the queen-mother, and 
sometimes even the very king himself. 
But such was 4he ascendancy of his 
genius, the fertility of his resources, and 
the daring of his coqrage, that he tri- 
umphed over them all; Little scrupu- 
lous in the means he employed to com- 
pass his designs, he imprisoned, ruined, 
exiled, or brought to the scaffold, eveiy 
person of influence who, in the course 
of his long administration, opposed his 
projects ; and their entire success ap- 
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peared in -the transformation of France, 
in a single lifetinee, frqin a feudal con 
federacy, wkh a nominal liege-lord 
Paris,'" CO a comppet and absolute mon 
archy, with the real powers vested in tht 
sovereign. Peter the Great, when he 
visited France, embraced his st^e in 
admiration ; he was the tamei^of ;the 
Strelitzes of the monarchy of Clovis. 

Cl. The secret of this success, however, 
aa of all similar changes when brought 
about appai-ently by in^ividjj^l agency, 
is to be found in deeper and more gene- 
ral cau ses than Richelieu’s abilities, great 
as they undoubtedly were*. It was the 
coincidence of his genius with the na- 
tural tendency of the times, which was 
the real cause of the prodigy. The 
military power of the nobles w’oa de- 
(.•lining, from the change of manners and 
the introduction of standing armies, and 
he substituted the authority of the mon- 
arch in the room of theirs; the progress 
of wealth and growth of luxuiy had al- 
ready induced in them a taste for the 
enjoy;nent8 of the capital, an(bho threw 
open the antechamber of the palace to 
their amusements, the influence and of- 
fices of France to their ambition. Hence 
the change, like that generally desired in 
France when Napoleon turned the fer- 
vour of the Revolution into the career 
of foreign conquest, was immediate and 
universal. In a few years the provincial 
chateaus were de^eitcd, the rural inte- 
rests forgotten; France was centred in 
Paris, Paris in Versailles. Before the 
middle of the reign of Louis XIV., the 
transition was complete. But this change 
proved flital to the power of the nobles. 
Degraded in chara{rt»r by the frivolities 
of a couJ:t, tirown^ in debt by its ex- 
penses, retained in subservience by the 
prizes it held out to them, they were 
alike destitute of the spirit to undertake, 
or the resources to sustain, a contest for 
the public liberties. '5hey had neither 
an armed force at their command, nor 
any constitution^ mode of resisting the 
royal authority.^ They had lost all influ- 
ence over the peasantry on their estates. 
Theattachmentof the feudal vassals had 
died away with the cessation of all inter- 
course between them and their lords. 
Dismantled chateaus, imtilled fields, 
squalid seifs, along the Beine and the 


Loire, told how entirely the rays of aris- 
tocratic favour had been averted from 
rural life ; while Peiris, flourishing, splen- 
did, and fascinating, proved tlje irresist- 
ibly piagnet w^hich attracted all that was 
great and all that was fair in France to 
the precincts of court. 

62. VIL Tho peculiar character and 
dazzling reign of the succeefling so- 
vereign contributed powerfully to 
strengthen and consolidate the French 
monarchy. Richelieu laid the founda- 
tions, ai^d constructed the whole sup- 
ports of the .edifice ; but it was Louis 
XIV. who embellished the exterior, and 
erected the entablatures of the Corin- 
thian columns which fascinated the be- 
holder on his approach. A contempo- 
rary writer has left the following daz- 
zling description of the reign of this 
celebrated monarch: — “ Turenne and 
Liixembouig were his generals Col- 
bert, Louvoifl, Torcy, his statesmen; 
Vauban was his engineer ; Perault con- 
structed his palaces; they were adorned 
by Poussin and Le Brun; Le N6tre laid 
out his gardens ; Corneille and Racine 
wrote his tragedies, Molifere his come- 
dies; Boiloau was his poet; Bossuet, Fd- 
n(51on, Bourdaloue, and Massillon, were 
his preachers. It is in this august as- 
sembly of men, whose fame can never 
die, that this monarch, whom they ac- 
knowledged as their patron and protec- 
tor, presents himself to the admiration 
of posterity.” There is enough here to 
arrest the .attention of the ’most incou- 
sidorate, and awaken reflection in tho 
moat thoughtful of observers. The an- 
nals of litoraiy fame have no parallel 
constellation of intellectual greatness 
of which to boast ; even the glories of 
Napoleon, and of the revolutionary ar- 
mies, sink into the shade in comparison. 
These were less varied and less durable ; 
they were attended with greater waste 
of national strength, and wider spread 
of national suffeeing : they achieved tri- 
umphs over physicid strength, they did 
not shine forth in the unaided majesty 
of intellectual power. The greatest of 
modem French authors, Chateaubriand, 
bos admitted, that if we would find the 
classical era of ^French litemture, we 
must look for it in the age of Louis XIV. 
”n proportion as the feiTour of revolu- 
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tionary passion, the barbarism of revo- 
lutionary taste, are swept away, or yield 
•to the returning sense of mankind, these 
ancient luminaries shine from afar in 
unapproachable splendour, as the lea- 
,venly bodies reappear in their pristine 
lustre when the clouds and vapours 
which for a time obscure them from the 
view are dispelled. Perhaps they are 
never again destined to be equalled in 
French history; and future ages will be 
obliged to confess, that France affords 
another to the proofs of MontSsquieu’s 
observation, — that no nation ever yet 
attained to durable greatness but by in- 
stitutions in harmony with its spirit. 

63. Itwould have been well for France 
if the characteristics of the government 
of Louis XIV. had terminated here, and 
to the historian had only fallen, in trac- 
ing the annals of his reign, the pleasing 
tnsk^f recounting the triumphs of art 
encouraged and science enlarged — of 
genius transcendant and eloquence un- 
equalled. But his measures went a great 
deal further ; and his policy, outstrip- 
ping the sagacity of Richelieu, conferred 
on the French government not merely 
the firmness of a compact, but the de- 
basing influence of on absolute monar- 
chy. His favourite maxim, ** L’^tat — 
e’est moi," expressed the whole ideas of 
government by which he was reguhated. 
lie not only brought the nobility to 
Paris, but ho nullified them when there : 
ho not only excluded the people from 
nil share in the administration of affairs, 
but he rendered them insensible to that 
exclusion. His great qualities, and he 
had many, contributed to this result, 
and were in the end more pernicious to 
France than meaner dispositions might 
have been ; for they dazzled the eyes of 
the people, and, by furnishing abun- 
dant gratification to the ruling national 
passion for glory, blinded them to the 
stren^h of the fetters by which they 
were held in subjectiofi. Such was the 
lustre of VeraoiUej^under his magnifi- 
cent and splendid government, that he 
had no need of any acta of severity to- 
wards the nobles to enforce bis autho- 
rity, or deeds of cruelty among the peo- 
ple to insure obedience. The mere ex- 
clusion from court, banishment from 
hie presence, wore sufficient to humble 


the profidest of the aristocintic order, 
and not a thoi%ht dkiste^ among the 
Tiers Etat of resistance to his comjpands. 
During the long contliuance of a reign 
founded on such a basis, the whole ad- 
miniffration of affaire in every depart- 
ment lecame centred in the court : .the 
antechambers of Versailles were daily 
besieged by crowds of titled yet needy 
suppliants, who eagerly sought employ- 
ment, favour, or distinction from the 
King’s L5ftfci8t#s or his mistresses; and 
mandates issuing from them were obey- 
ed without ajnurmur from Calais to the 
Pyrenees. 

64. VIII. The Reformation, so im- 
portant in its consequences in other 
states, failed of producing any material 
effects in France, from the scanty num- 
bers of the class who were fitted to re- 
ceive its doctrines. In the maritime and 
commercial cities on the west coast it 
struck its roots ; but the peasantry of 
the country were too ignorant, the no- 
bles of the metropolis too profligate, to 
embrace ‘its precepts. The contist be- 
tween the contending parties was dis- 
graced by the most inhuman atrocities; 
the massacre of fit Bartholomew was un- 
paralleled in horror till the Revolution 
arose, an j forty thousand persons were 
murdereti in difterent pai-ta of France, 
in pursuance of the peiifidious orders of 
the court. Nor we]|^ the proceedings 
of the Huguenots more distinguished 
by moderation or forbearance : their 
early insurrections were attended by a 
general destruction of houses, property, 
and human life; and the hideous fea- 
tures of a seivile war disgraced the first 
efforts of religious fineedom. But it was 
in vain that the talents of Coligni, the 
generosity of Henry, the wisdom of Sully, 
supported their (fciuse ; the party which 
they formed in the nation was too small, 
their influence on the public mind too 
inconsiderable, % furnish the means of 
lasting success ; and the monarch who 
hod reached the throi^p by the efforts 
of the Protestants, was obliged to con- 
solidate his power by embracing the 
faith of his adversaries. France was not 
enslaved because she remained Catho- 
lic ; but she remained Catholic, because 
she was enslaved: the seeds of religious 
freedom were sown withno sparing hand. 
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and ^)rofusely watered the \jlood of 
martyra ; but the Coil \f.id not fitted for 
their r^eptiifn, tmd the shoots, thougV 
fair at nrst, wereMoon withered by the 
bhista of despotism. The histoiy of her 
Reformation, like the annals of itj sup- 
pression in Spain, exhibits the fr^tless 
struggles of partial freedom with gene- 
ral servitude,— of local intelligence with 
public ignorance, — of the energy of ad- 
vanced civilisation with the force of long- 
established despotism. TIj^*' contest 
arose too soon for the interests of free- 
dom, and too late for the, reformation 
of power ; the la.st 8i)ark of liberty ex- 
pired in France with the capture of Ro- 
chelle ; and two centuries of unrelent- 
ing oppression were required to awaken 
tlie people generally to a sense of the 
value of those blessings which their 
ancestors had forcibly tom from their 
Huguenot l)rethren. 

65. IX. The long enjoyment of this 
absolute pow’er, coupled with the bigot- 
ed principles in religion which so often, 
in Reman Catholic countiio.s; accom- 
pany individual indulgence and sensual 
excess, led Louis XIV. at length ihto a 
hideous act of despotisn, whicli at once 
doubled the strength of his external ene- 
mies, paralysed his internal Resources, 
tarnished the glories of his reign, in- 
duced unheard-nf disasters upon the 
country, and revealed the real decrepi- 
tude and internal weakness of the mo- 
narchy. The Romish h i erarchy had long 
regarded w ith jealous eye the privileges 
conceded to the Protestants by the gen- 
erous toleration of Henry IV.; and the 
Edict of Nautes, by which his w’i.sdom 
had settled the religious disputes of the 
sixteenth century, was to them in an 
especial manner the object of disquie- 
tude. The old Chauiellor Tellier, at 
the age of eighty-three, requested the 
King to afford him the consolation be- 
fore ne died of signing the recall of that 
hateful edict ; and, so great was the in- 
fluence of the vio^^nt Romish party, that 
his desire was soon accomplished. On 
the 2d October 1685 the fatal revoca- 
tion appear'^d, and the whole Hugue- 
nots of the kingdom were abandoned 
at once to persecution, violence, and 
military execution. Such was the fana- 
ticism of the age among those in high 


places, that the dying Chancellor, on 
signing the edict, repeated the beauti- 
I ful song of Simeon on the advent of the, 
j gospel of peace to mankind; * and a per- 
I lidifnis act of despotism, which in its 
ultimate consequences induced the ruin 
of the Christian religion in France, and 
brought the great-grandson of the reign- 
ing monarch to the scafibld, was celebrat- 
ed by the ablest divines of the Romish 
Church as the noblest triumph to the 
true faith wrhich had occurred since the 
first proclaiming of revelation to man- 
kind.t 

66. The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes ordained the immediate des- 
truction of the temples for the Hugue- 
not w'orship which still remained ; it 
prohibited over the whole kingdom, a 
few trifling bailliages alone excepted, 
the exorcise of the reformed faith : it 
banished, under pain of being sent to the 
(jalleySy all uncojivcrted ministers of the 
refoniied faith, and gave them but fif- 

* “The Chancellor Tellier, In the oif^hty- 
third yo.ir ol liisa^a\ Hick, and fcchnp; him self 
ne.'ir death, asked the King to .allow liun the 
consolation of signing, befoio hed’cd, an edict 
lor the revoc<ition ol the Edict of Nantes; ho 
signed it in effect on the lid October 1085 ; 
and with a fvXn.atiiasm which makes us shud- 
der, he repeated the song of Simeon, applying 
to that atrocious net the expressions or joy 
whicli, in the mouth of the aged Hebrew, ru- 
lorrcd to the Halvsition of the human race.” — 
SisMONm, Histuire-dfs Franfaiit, xxv. 614. 

t “God reserved for him the consumma- 
tion of the great work of religion ; and Jic said, 
after affixing the seal to the revocjition of the 
famous Edict of Nantc's that after such a tri- 
umpli of the faith, lunl aucli a monument of tho 
jiety of the king, lie liad no desire but to end 
us days. Oiir fithcrs never had seen, like us, 
an mvuterate heresy in an instant tiverthrown ; 
the flocks returning in crowds, and our 
churches too marrow to receive them; their 
falhc teachers abandoning them without even 
waiting the order to do so, and glad to bo able 
to assign thoirbani-shmontin excuse ; all calm 
amid a movement so important, and the world 
astonished to see in an event so new tho most 
assured indications, at once of the best exercise 
0 / authority, and tho merits of the prince, 
more acknowledged and revered than even 
liis authority.” — Bos-sukt, Oraison Funihre de 
Michel le Tellier^ Jan.“5, 1680; see air d 4i*LK- 
CHiER, Oraison Fun^bre de M. le Tellier, 29th 
Moi 1C86. p. 364. Eight years after these lo 
Tieans were sung by tlio Homish hierarchy, 
an obscure individual was bom at Chatenay, 
near Scoaux, who niook to its foundation the 
Uomaii Catholic faith In France, and derived 
his chief wc.apon8 ffum this atrocious act of 
perfidy—V oltaibe. 
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teen da^B to leave the kingdom. All 
the reformed schools were shut up; all 
J;he children ordered to be re-baptiaed 
according^ to the Komish ritual. Four 
months only were allowed to thegre- 
fugees to re-enter the kingdom, and 
make their abjuration ; at the expira- 
tion of that period, xheir property of 
every sort was confiscated ; and any at- 
tempt subsequently to leave the coun- 
try, was to be punished with the gal- 
leys. The means taken to enforce this 
decree were, if possible, still nlbre atro- 
cious than the decree itself. The gen- 
erals, the commanders of provinces, re- 
ceived orders to persecute the refractory 
with the last severities of military exe- 
cution.* In consequence of these rigo- 
rous injunctions, troops were spread 
over Normandy, Brittany, Anjou, the 
Orleanois, Languedoc, and Provence; 
and the severities which they inflicted 
on the miserable Protestants would ex- 
ceed belief, if not supported by the con- 
curring testimony of contemporary and 
impartial annalists, t It is affirmed, 
that in Languedoc alone above one hun- 
dred thousand persons were put to death, 
of whom a tenth part sufl’ered by the 
frightful torments of the stake or the 
wheel. The most moderate computa- 
tion makes the number of individuals 
w'ho left the kingdom four hundred thou- 
sand ; while an equal number perished 
in going into exile, of famine or fatigue, 
in prison, in the galleys, and on tho 
scaffold ; and a million besides, seem- 
ingly converted, maintained in secret, 

* liOuvois, the king's minister, sent them 
a circular ; — “ His majesty desires the ex- 
tfremest rigour to bo employed toward those 
who refuse to become Catholics ; and those 
who arc foolish enough to desire to bo the last 
to conform, ought to be persccnited to the 
utmott extremity.” — ^issiovm, HUtoire dcs 
Firan^aii^ xxvi. SIQ. 

t “ By this edict, ” says St Simon, ‘ ' without 
the sligfntest pretext, without tho slightest 
necessity, was one-fourth of the kingdom de- 
populated its trade ruiiftd, the whole coun- 
try abandoned to tho avowed and public pil- 
lage of dragoons ; thtf^iunocent of both sexes 
wore devoted to punishment and torture, and 
that by thousands; families were stripi>cd of 
their possessions, relations armed against 
each other, our manufactures transferred to 
tho stranger: the worldeiaw ci-owds of their 
follow-oreaturos proscribed, naked, fugitive, 
ffuilty of no crimes, and yet seeking an asy- 
lum in foreign londs^ not in their own coim- 


amidst tears and desolation, the faitji of 
their fathers, {’he i^intal of heritable 
j^roperty belonging to th» Huguenots 
confiscated to the cro^n, amounted to 
17,000,000 francs (£680,000) a-year; 
and linds producing a still larger sum 
annu^y, tom from the Protestants, 
wqfe Dcatowed on the Catholic relations 
of the exiles, or the courtiers of Ver- 
sailles. 

67. The immediate effects of this atro- 
cious in-^iity* as often happens with 
great but energetic and vigorous deeds 
of violence, were eminently favourable 
to the cause* of persecution. Bossuet, 
Flechier, and the Homan hierarchy, 
were in raptures at the daily accounts 
of conversions which were receivecL 
Six thousand abjured in one place, ten 
thousand in another; the churches 
could not hold the converts : never had 
the true faith achieved such a triumph 
since the days when, represented in Con- 
stantine, it mo iinted the imperial throne. 
But it is not thus that the real conversion 
of mankkid is effected, or a lasting im- 
pression created ; dragoons and stripes 
will not, in an age of intelligence, per- 
manently euchiyii the human mind. It 
was by enduring, and not inflicting, tor- 
tures thattbeajiostles established Chris- 
tianity ofi an imperishable foundation. 
The tears of the innocent Huguenots 
were registered in tlie Book of Fate : 
they brought down fhi awful visitation 
on the third mid fourth generations. 
From tho revocation of tho Edict of 
Nantes is to bo dated the commeuce- 

try, which was in the mean time subjecting 
to tho lash and tho galleys the noble, tho 
affluent, the aged, the delicate, and the weak. 
ol ten distinguisheti notlcss by thoir rank than 
by their piety and virtue — and all tliese on no 
other account than that of religion. Still fur- 
ther to increase tlto horror of these proceed- 
ings, every pro\ince was filled with sacri- 
legious or pcrjurcil men, who were cither 
forced, or feigned to conform, mid who sacri- 
ficed their consci#iccs to their worldly inte- 
rests and repose. In truth, such were tho 
horrors produced by tho combined oiieratiou 
of cruelty and obsequi<%3no8S, that within 
twenty-four hours men were froquontly con- 
ducted from tortures to abjuration, fi om ab- 
juration to tho cominunion-ttthlc, attended in 
both in general by the com mon executioner.” 
— ^Theso aro tho word-s of an cyowitiiesa, a 
courtier of Liuis XIV. — the Due do St Simon. 
— See St Simok’s Memoires, vol. xiii 113; 
and Smyth’s French lieveluiion, i. 30, 
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meiit of a series of causes effects 
which closed the,.reigr^ of Louis XIV. 
in mourning; induced weakness and di^- 
grace^n the Fre,nch monarchy, spread 
the fatal poison of irreligion among its 
inhabitants, and finally overthrei : that 
throne and that church which ha<f made 
such an infamous use of their ‘‘poiyer. 
The reaction of mankind against vio- 
lence, of genius against oppression, 
proved stronger than the power of the 
Grand Monarque. „ ^ , 

68. The exiled Huguenots were re- 
ceived with generous sympathy in Ger- 
many, Holland, and England : far and 
wide they spread the tile of their wrongs 
and of their sullerings : they roused the 
indomitable spirit of the heroic William : 
they cemented the bonds of the Grand 
Alliance; they sharpened the swords of 
Eugene .and Marlborough. Diffusing 
through the British Isles their industry, 
their arts, and their knowledge, they 
gave as great an impulse to the manu- 
factures of this country as that which 
they withdrew from those of « France ; 
and tlius contributed to that dispropor- 
tion between the riches of the two rival 
Hhites, which, as much fts the energy of 
its people, brought England in triumph 
through the dreadful crisis of the revo- 
lutionary war. More than all,' this atro- 
cious cruelty fixed a lasting and hope- 
loss malady in tlio French nation ; for it 
at once inspired tile passion for liberty, 
and took away the power to bear its ex- 
citements. Bj' severing the cause of free- 
dom from that of religion, it removed 
the possibility of ruling the people by 
any other restraint than that of force ; 
by preventing the CTowth of any habits 
of self-government* or free discus.sion 
among them, it rendered the nation, 
when pa3sion.ately desirous of self-gov- 
ernment, destitute of all the habits 
essential for the safe exercise of its 
power. Thence i t was h at phi losophy, 
confounding religion with the enormi- 
ties perpetrated in its name, becjinio 
imbued with scc^icism, and the cause 
of human emancipation synonymous in 
general opinion with that of the over- 
throw of Christianity; thence it was 
that the remnant of the persecuted sect 
nourished in secret the bitterest ran- 
cour against their oppressors, which 


appeared with fatal effect in the severest 
crisis of the Revolution. Thence it was 
that the victorious Church, weakened 
by victory, paralysed by sucoess, slum- 
bei;;»d in fancied security on the very 
edge of perdition, and perished, without 
a struggle, before the infidel spirit which 
the comparatively guiltless Church of 
England had so often shaken off as the 
lion shakes the dewdropsfrom his mane. 

69. The extraordinary character of the 
French Revolution, therefore, arose, not 
from any peculiarities in the ispositiou 
of the people, or any faults exclusively 
chargeable on the government at the 
time it broke out, but from the weight 
of the despotism which had preceded it, 
the magnitude of the changes which 
were to follow it, and the vices of the 
iige which conducted it. It was distin- 
guished by violence, and stained with 
blood, because it originated ohiefly with 
the labouring classes, and partook of the 
savage features of a servile revolt : it 
totally subverted the institutions of the 
country, because it condensed within a 
few' years the changes which should 
have been diffused over as many centu- 
ries ; it speedily fell under the direction 
of the most dcipraved of the people, be- 
cause its guidance was early abandoned 
by the higher to the lower ordera; it led 
to a general spoli,ation of property,. be- 
cause it was founded on a universal in- 
.surrection of the poor against the rich, 
and not combated by any adequate spi- 
rit and unanimity junong the aristo- 
cracy of the countiy. It was distin- 
guished from the first by the fatal cha- 
racteristic of irreligion, because the 
abuses and oppression of the Romish 
Church had ranged every independent 
and generous spirit against their con- 
tinuance. France would have done less 
at the Revolution, if she had done more 
before it ; she would not have so un- 
mercifully unsheathed the sword togov- 
ern, if shehadnoiwo long been governed 
by the sword ; she would not have re- 
mained prostrate years under the 
guillotine of the populace, if she had not 
groaned for ceiituriefl under the fetters 
of the nobility. 

70. It is in pejrfods of apparent disas- 
ter, during the siiffering of whole gene- 
rations, that the greatest improvements 
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on human character have been effected, 
and a foundation laid for those changes 
wjiich ultimately prove most beneficial 
to the epecies. The wars of the Hep- 
tarchy, the Norman Conquest, the co||- 
tosts of the Roses, the Great Rebellion, 
are apparently the most disastrous pe- 
riods of our annals — th(fco in which civil 
discord was most furious, and public 
suffering most universal. Y et these are 
precisely the periods in which its pecu- 
liar temper was given to the English 
character, and the greatest addition 
made to the sources of English pros- 
perity ; in which courage arose out of 
the extremity of misfortune, national 
union oujb of foreign oppression, public 
■ emancipation out of aristocratic dissen- 
sion, general freedom out of regal am- 
bition. The national character which 
wo now possess, the public benefits we 
now eifloy, the freedom by which we are 
distinguished, the energy by which wo 
are sustained, are in a great measure 
owing to the renovating storms which 
have, in former ages, passed over our 
ijountry. The darkest periods of the 
French annals, in like manner — those of 
the reigns of the successors of Charle- 
magne, of the English wars, of the re- 
ligious contests, of the despotism of the 
Bourbons — are probably the ones which 
have formed the most honourable fea- 
tures of the French character ; which 
have engrafted on the slavish habits of 
Roman servitude the generous courage 
of modem chivalry — on the passive sub- 
mission of feudal ignorance the impe- 
tuous valour of victorious patriotism ; 
which have extricated from the colli- 
sion of opinion the powers of thought, 
jind nursed, amidst the corruption of 
despotism, the seeds of liberty. Through 
all the horrom of the Revolution, tho 
same beneficial law of nature may be 
discerned in operation ; and the annals 
of its career will not be thrown away, 
if, amidst the greatest dtilamities, they 
teach confidence in the Wisdom which 
governs, and inspire natrod at the vices 
which desolate the world. 

71, What a lesson does this retro- 
spect teach us os to the slow growth of 
habits of freedom, and the lengthened 
period during which a nation must im- 
det^ the tzuining^nocessary to bear its 


excitements ! Not years, but centuries, 
must elapse during th^ apprenticeship 
to Hberty ; the robust streagth requi- 
site for its exercise iS|^o be acquired 
only by the continued struggles of many 
success jpo generations. During the fer- 
vour o^ the Revolution, the French 
thoqghfti few days sufficient to prepare 
any people for democratic powers; dur- 
ing the fervour of Reform, the English 
deemed a few years enough to enable 
the Negro^^^ safely to make the transi- 
tion from slavery to freedom.* But it 
is not thus that the great and durable 
changes of naftire are worked out ; it is 
not with the rapidity of the mushroom's 
growth that the solidity of the oak is 
acquired. Nothing is lasting in the ma- 
terial or moral Avorld but what is tardy 
of formation; but a minute may destroy 
what ages have produced. History tells 
us that the liberties of Rome grew dur- 
ing the contests of six centuries ; that 
the freedom of England began with the 
laws of Edward the Confessor, and gra- 
dually enlarged during the subsequent 
struggles of eight hundred years : that 
I)redial servitude, universal in Europe 
during the middIg ages, wore out so im- 
perceptibly and s.ofeiy in the countries 
where it has disappeared, that.no man 
can my wfien it ceased to exist ; but 
that the sudden abolition of slavery in 
St Domingo involved that flourishing 
island in unutterable dRlamitiea— iuthe 
British West Indies, consigned those' 
noble colonies to hopeless min. Taught 
by these examples, the enlightened ob- 
server will augur little of a revolution 
which proposed at once to elevate a 
whole nation, withou^auy previous pre- 
paration, from political nullity to the 
exorcise of the highest and most penlous 
political powera ;#he will think lightly 
of the wisdom of those who thought 
they could moke a child fit for the du- 
ties of maturity b|p merely putting upon 
him the dress of manhood. But he will 
form a clear opinion oq the guilt of all 
who would endanger, bj undue exten- 

* They fixed the period of apprenticeahip, 
by tlio Emtiucipation Act of 1834, .at teven 
years — deeming it ns easy to make a slave a 
frcem.an as to make a fVcoman an artisan. 
Even this, however, was tlio\ight too slow by 
the fai-vent spirit which thoti nilcd tho nation. 
Complete emancipation foUoAved in/fvtf years. 
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sion of -political powei-a, so noble and man race, those, of whatever rank or 
oiidurihg a fabuc as j:hat of tlie British | station, who, with such examples before 
coustitutiaa. He will recollect thaj it their eyes, for their own selfish elev;i- 
wag^Vom that (pause tlint Carthage per- tion shake a structure which it has re- 
ished — from it tliat Rome fell under the qfiired so many ages to raise, and which, 
tyranny of the emperors ; iujck he will when once cast down, can never be re- 
class with the most depraved oj'the hu- built. 


CHAPTER II. 

GENERAL STATE OF FRANCE, AND CAUSES WHICH PREDISPOSED ITS 
PEOPLE TO REVOLUTION. 


1. More favourably situated than 
any monarchy i n Europe, both as regards 
maritime strength and iutoraal resour- 
ces, France has recei\-'cd from the 
bounty of nature gifts s^hich qualify 
her fiO take the lead in the oiireer both 
of pacific iinprovemont and military 
greatness. Her territory, spacious, fer- 
tile, and compact, is /japable <jf main- 
taining an incredible number of inha- 
bitants, and at once htimulatesindustiy, 
and rewards it by the riches which it 
obtains. Extensive sea-coa.sta, washed 
by the stormy waves of the Bay of Bis- 
cay and the claseless surges of the 
Channel, furnish tlie capabilities, and 
induce the hardihood, 'which lead to 
maritime greatness ; while a happy cli- 
mate, iutermediate between the rigour 
of northern and the amenity of south- 
ern latitudes, routes efibi-t by necessity, 
and softens manners by enjoyment. Al- 
most* jtil the agricultural productions 
and materials for miniifacturo, which j 
are necessary to the subsistence, the! 
comfort, and the luxurj^ of man, are to I 
be met with in the ^Jifferent parts of | 
this favoured region. Extensive corn- 
fields and boundless pastures, in the 
north, furnish mexhnufltible agricultu- , 
ral resources for the maintenance of the 
immense population to which its coal- 
fields are fitted to afford employment : 
in the middle provinces, the vine and 
the maize announce to the nrirthem tra- 
veller his approach to the regions of the 


sun; "while vast seams of iron, along the 
banks of the Loire, afibrd matertals for 
a great and now rapidly increasing 
manufacture of hardware. In the south, 
the sunny banks of the Garonne, and 
the rocky slopes of the Rhone, yield de- 
I licious fruits and wines of the richeatk 
Hsivour; beetroot almost rivals the cane 
of the West Indies for the production 
of sugar ; while the smiling shores of 
the Moditerranean sea are covered witli 
olives, which equal those of Greece and 
Tuscany in vigour and luxuriance. 

2. That lucrative traffic, the greatest 
and most lasting which can exist in a ci- 
vilised comraunily, between the wealth 
created by noi-thern industiy and the 
profusion of southern luxuries, to moat 
other states a foreign, is to France a 
home trade. Her inhabitants reap ex- 
clusively the profits of production at 
both cuds of the chain, and of transit 
along its whole extent : a vaat network 
of internal canals, and the broad exter- 
nal highway of the ocean, furnish, in 
eveiy quarter, ample facilities for trans- 
port ; and the rapidity of returns, alike 
prized by the practical trader and the 
enlightened econmniat, is perpetually 
experienced in tne most imp -riant 
branches of commerce which increas- 
ing wealth can require for its inhabit- 
ants. Its conLis, indeed, inferior to 
that of Great Britain, and only exists, 
at least in considerable quantities, in the 
northern provinces;, but the industiy 
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of the inhabitants has found a compen- 
aatiou in the extensive woods, periodi- 
cally cut down, with which the face of 
the country is everywhere diversified, 
and which constitute not the least lucra- 
tive part of its agricultural productions; 
while the benignity of the climate, which 
permits the vine, the peach, and the 
olive to be reared on rocky slopes, that 
in England wouldbe abandoned to furze 
and broom, renders almost every pai*t 
of the country competent to reward the 
industry of the husbandman. • 

3. France, including Corsica, contains 
203,000 square geographical miles; 
more than twice the extent of Great 
Britain, which embraces 88,000. It is 
in its greatest length about 6C0 miles 
long; and nearly 600 broad, measuring 
from Cape Finisterre to the Lower 
Rhone. Its extent of sea-coast is no 
less tlftin 1400 miles — a length neiu-ly 
iis great as the entire circumference of 
Great Britain. The population in 1789, 
when the Revolution broke out, was 
somewhat above 25,000,000; in 1814, 
ivhen it closed, 28,500,000; and in 1827, 
when the losses of the revolutionary 
wars had been nearly supplied, it con- 
tained 31,820,000 inhabihiiits, being at 
the rate, on an average of the whole 
kingdom, of about 150 to the square 
mile. Malte-Brun has justly obseiwed, 
that if the whole kingdom w ere peopled 
in the same proportion as the depart- 
* The division of Franco, .aocordinp;' to the 
nature of the employments of jts soil, is, as 
wo learn from Chateauvieiix, one of the latest 
and best authorities, as follows : — 



Hectares, 

or Fnglish 

Total superficies . 

53,702,871 

132,040,091 

Of which — 



Sterile and waste 

3,702,871 

9,110,091 

Vineyards and) 
plantations ) 

2,000,000 

4,940,000 

Forests . . . 

0,842,023 

10,901,279 

Pasture . . . 

1,157,377 

2,858,721 

Meadows . . . 

6,000,000 

12,:h50.000 

Artificial grasses 

4,000,000 

0,880.000 

Arable • . . 

Sl.OOOfOOO 

76,670,000 


534102,871 

132,640,091 


— Chatsauvieux, 74. 


Now, to show the capability of the soil of a 
country of this description to maintain an in- 
crease of inhabitants, lot us consider moi'oly 
what may be raisod from 40,000,000 of amblu 
acres, little more than ono-half of its arable 

f Toundj and considerably less than a tliird of 
ts total lupe^oies. The average produce of 


ments of the north, it would -contain 

86.000. 00* of BOjils, ^r considerably 
more than triple what were to be found 
in it ivhen the Revolu^on broker>)ut. 
Vast as this number may appear, a little 
reflectiifi must be sufficient to demon- 
strate tl^t it is much within what the 
agriqpltSral resources of the country 
could furnish subsistence for in com- 
fort and affiuence ; * and that, without 
pressing upon the limits assigned by 
the physic -i, extent of its natural capa- 
bilities to the increase of man, a hun- 
dred and tw^enty millions might be 
maintained wAh ease and comfort on 
tlie French territory. This calculation 
will excite surprise, and by many be 
deemed incredible: let those w'ho are 
of this opinion examine and point out 
W'liat is overcharged in the data on 
which it is founded. It leads to a con- 
clusion of the veiy highest importance, 
and w'hich bears with overwhelming 
force upon the history of the Revolu- 
tion; for it show’s that the French 
people, \N'licn that convulsion byoke 
out, were far within the limits of their 
possible and comfortable increase; and 
consequently th{^ the whole sull'ering 
which hiul preceded, and crimes which 
ftdlow'cd iL are nowise chargeable on 
Providence, but are to be exclusively 
ascribed to the selfishness, the vices, 
and the corruption of man. 

4. Another peculiaifty in the pliysi- 
arablc buid in all tho coimtics of Knglaud is 
two qu.iiters .ind five bushels to an acre — 
M‘CuLl.oru’s StiUisticat Account of Enylandf 
i. 470. Take it as two quarters only in France, 
to bo within tho mark, and we shall have 

40.000. 000 acres yielding 80,000,000 quarters, 
which would feed 80,000,000 souls — aquarter 
of grain being the aver.'<|^e consumption of a 
liuin.an being for a year. Tliis is 

92.000. 000 acres for the support of horses, and 

for raising wood, viijcs, and butchcr-ineat for 
tho use of man. If w'c suppose that 30, 000, 000 
of tho 70,000,000 arable acres in Fr,mco .are 
cultivated in potivtoca, each acre will yield, 
according to (Commcrcutl hict. , 

art Potatoes), food for tw-o — according to 
Arthur Young aiki Newenham, for tlirce 
individuals. Take it .at low'ost estimate 
of two individuals, these 30,000,000 acres 
would maintain 00,000,000 more yicrsoiis. or 

140.000. 000 in all ; still leavuig 02, 000, 000 acres 
for luxuries, roads, canals, cattle, hor.sc.s, Ac,, 
for this imnicnso population. — See Nisiwen- 
HAM on the Population Ireland, 340 ; Arthur 
Youno’s Tours in Ireland, Append., 12, 24, 
4to i.dit ; and M‘CuLLOCu’s8/a/tir<<« (\f Great 
Britain, i. 471. 
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ciiL situation of France, both before the 
Revolution ancl^at time, is very 
remarkable, and desei^ves to be notpd, 
botlffrom its irdlpoi-tant bearing on eco- 
nomical principles, and from rendering 
the dreadful devastation of the ' devolu- 
tion the more suriu’ising. Tlio^\gricul- 
tural population at tlie former period 
was 1(), 500, (100, and it furnisheci food 
for 8,500,000 persona living in cities, 
or engaged in trade or manufactures; 
at this time 22,000,000 of ricultural- 
i&ts, in round numbers, are engaged in 
racing food for 11,000,000 persons en- 
gaged in pursuits unconnected with the 
j)r()ductions of subsistence. In other 
words, the agricultural population, at 
botli periods, was double the manufac- 
turing. In Great Britain, on the otlicr 
hand, in 1789, the total population 
was about 10,000,000, of whom only 
4,000,000 were engaged in agriculture, 
and tlicy furnished food for 6,000,000 
occupied in trade and mariiifactureB; — 
that is, the agricultural population was 
littlo more than half of the* manufac- 
turing. Since tliat period the propor- 
tion has increased in a still more strik- 
ing manner in the same direction; and 
by the late census in 1811, the prodigy 
Wiis exhibited of a sixth of the whole 
population furnwliing subsistence for 
the remaining five-sixths engrossed in 
trade, manufactures, or professions un- 
connected with the raising of food.* 
These extraordinary facts both demon- 
strate in the dearest manner the supe- 
riority of British to French agriculture; 
the vast resources for an increasing po- 
pulation which exist in every country, 
even the most densely peopled, if de- 
veloped by an improved cultivation of 
the soil ; and they i ender unpardonable 
the crimes and devaslations of the Ro- 
* By the censna of 1831, out of a population 
of 3,1*25,175 furnilea in Great BriUm, «01,134 
only were engaged in th^jr>rorl notion of food ; 
being at tlic rate of 282 in 1000, or soracwliat 
more than a fourth. In Ireland, out of a po- 

f )ulation consiatiji^ of 1,385,000 femilies, no 
c.as than 884,339 are employed in raising food, 
beingatthe rate of 638 in 1000. — Sco Pouter, 
Profirettef the Naiif>n^ i. 69. By the census 
of 1841, however, the productive powers of 
agriculture appear to have gained greatly on 
what existod m former times or any other 
country ; for, while the producers of food 
were only 3,343,074, the consumers wore 
23,482.115, or about 1 to OJ. 


volution. In all countries, and in all 
ages, the rural population is the virtu- 
ous and orderly — the urban, the cor- 
rupted and turbulent portions of the 
people. What, then, must have been 
the vices of that ancient which 

spread discontept so widely through the 
countiy population ; and what the weak- 
ness of some, and the guilt of others, 
which, in the progress of the convul- 
sion, Bubjecteti sixteen millions en- 
gaged in agricultural pursuits to the 
unresisted tyranny of less than half the 
number of city or manufacturing in- 
habitants ! 

5. The manufactures of France, pre- 
vious to the Revolution, though brought 
to high perfection in some branches, 
were far from having attained, upon the 
whole, the state of ^vancement which 
the resources and riches of the coun- 
try might have led us to expectr The 
silks and velvets of Lyons, the jewel- 
lery and watches of Paris, the muslins 
of Rouen, were known and celebrated 
through all Europe; but though the 
Tiers Tit at, which carried on these Up 
crative employments, had increased 
prodigiously in wealth and considera- 
tion, yet manufacturing industry as a 
w'hole bore a small proportion to agri- 
cultural. The genius of the people, 
ardent, impetuous, and impassioned, 
not less than the character of the feiulal 
and military institutions which pre- 
vailed among them, rendered them 
littlo qualified for the persevering in- 
dustry, the strict frugality, the con- 
tinued self-denial, which are essential 
in order to manufacturing greatness. 
War was their ruling passion, glory 
their national idol. Gay, volatile, and 
inconsiderate on ordinary occasions, 
they were yet capable, when thorough- 
ly roused, of ardent pursuit and heroic 
determination, and were frequently 
animated by vehement passion. No 
people in Eurdjie had, on different oc- 
casions, been mor^ enthusiastic iix the 
pursuit of civil and religious frtedoni, 
and none had prosecuted war with more 
impetuous aMour; yet was their go- 
vernment still despotic, their hierarchy 
still absolute, their territory still bound- 
ed by Flanders and the Rhine. Want 
of steadiness and persever^noe in oar- 
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rying on these objects, hod always been 
their great defect—their passions, like 
those of all persons of a similar tern* 
pdrament, were rather vehement than 
lasting. 

6. The foreign commerce of France, 
though long kept down by the superior 
energy end prowess of firitiah seamen, 
had been the object of anxious solici- 
tude to the government, and had been 
nursed by the patriotic wisdom of 
Louis XVI. to an unparalleled pitch 
of splendour. Her American colouies, 
planned and planted with extraordi- 
nary, and prophetic sagacityj had risen 
up with great rapidity, and early as- 
sumed a formidable aspect; but the 
same defect in national character which 
rendered her manufactures inconsider- 
able, caused these to sink in the first 
serious conflict before the persevering 
eflbrta her less far-seeing rivals. The 
opposite history of the Transatlantic 
settlements of the two countries is very 
curious, and singularly characteristic of 
their respective national dispositions. 
The English, when they first set foot 
6n America^ settled on the sea-coast, in 
a comparatively sterile soil — gradually 
cleared it by the eflbrta of persevering 
industry — and, after the lapse of a cen- 
tury and a half, surmounted the ridge 
of the Alleghany, and spread themselves 
over the alluvi^ plains of the Ohio and 
the Mississippi, the garden of NoHh 
America. The French, with far supe- 
rior penetration, followed from the first 
the course of the gi-eat rivers, and estab- 
lished stations, which, if adequately 
supported and sustained, would, be- 
yond all question, have given them the 
empire of the New World. Ascending 
the course of the St Lawrence, they 
placed extensive colonies at Montreal, 
Toronto, and Quebec; descending the 
Ohio and Mississippi, their flag was to 
be seen at Louisburg and New Orleans. 
But though amply endowed with the 
genius which conceives, they hod not 
the perseverance which matures colo- 
nies; they sought at once to snatch 
greatness os by the vehemence of mili- 
taiy conquest; they could not submit 
to win it by the toil of ^cific exertion. 
They did not spread into the woods, 
wd subdue nature by the enduring 


labour of freemen. Hence the differeht 
destinies 8f the two colonial empires'in 
America. The English,*mcou8iderately 
foilned at first, was slowly raised by 
persevering industry to unparalleled 
greatnejs; the French, magnificently 
conceived in the outset, and aiming at 
encl(^8in’^ the New World in its arms, 
sunk in the first rude shoclft before the 
strokes of its less aspiring rival. 

7. One great colony, how’^ever, remain- 
ed to France, e^n after the disastrous 
issue of the Seven Years’ War, w'hich 
of itself nourished an immense com- 
merce, and waS worih all the other colo- 
nies in the world put together. In 
1788, when the Revolution broke out, 
the exports of Franco to St Domingo 
amounted to 119,000,000f. or nearly 
£5,0dt),000 sterling; and the imports 
from it were still greater, for they had 
risen to 189,000,000f. or £7,507,000. It 
maintained 1600 vessels, and 27,000 
sailors, which gave to France the ele- 
ments of a powerful marine. This noble 
colonial establishment, and the grou'th 
of his navy, had been, from the very out- 
set of h is reign, objects of extreme anxiety 
to Louis XVI. He deemed no sacrifices 
iinimporiant wlucli led to their aug- 
mentation. When reproached by the 
queen, or sbme of the royal family, for 
any of his economical reductions, lie was 
wont to reply — “ Hush ! it will give us 
a ship of the liuc the Aore.” The re- 
sults of this steady policy, ably seconded 
by his ministers, and supported by the 
vast trade with this magnificent colony, 
were in tho highest degree satisfactory, 
and, for the first time in the history of 
tho two nations, brought the naval forces 
of France almost to^ an equality with 
those of England United to those of 
Spain, they were <Jecide<lly superior. 

8. At the opening of the revolution- 
ary war in 1792, France hiul eighty-tw'o 
ships of the line^nd seventy-nine fri- 
gates ; and although Great Britain had 
nominally a hundred and fifty-six line* 
of-battle ships and eiglf^^^-uine frigates 
at her command, yet so maiiy'of them 
were unserviceable, or guard-ships, that 
not more than a hundred and fifteen of 
the line, and eighty-five frigates, could 
be relied on for active naval operations; 
and when the number of guns on the 
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wTiole, on both sides, was tixken into view, 
th*e superiority of the British was little 
more thait a sixth* Adil to this, that 
th&iSpanish navy consisted of seventj’^- 
Bix ships of tno line and sixty-eight 
frigates ; so that the French aft(l Span- 
ish navies, taken together, and making 
allowance for unservicccible vtss€^la on 
either sidcy could bring a hundred and 
thirty-five line-of-battle shi])a to bear 
on the British one hundred and fifteen. 
And tlie reality of tliii^disuijrity clearly 
ap 2 )eared in the American war ; for the 
united fleets of France and Spain had 
repeatedly, during that Contest, proved 
BO superior in uuinher to that of Eng- 
land, as seriously t<i endanger the lat- 
ter’s maritime superiority; particularly 
on the occ.ision of the siege of (libraltar, 
and when the combined fleets rode tri- 
umphant in the (Jhamiel, and blockaded 
the English squadron in Iflymouth in 
1781.t 

0. The military forces of France, be- 
fore the war broke out, were by no 
means so coiiaidorable. T’te infantry 
con^isted of a hundred and sixty thou- 
sanil men, the cav.dry of thirty-five thou- 
sand, the artillery of Jen thousand; but 
a great proportion ot these forces had 
left thoir colours during the agitated 
state of the country prior to the break- 
ing o iit of the war. B u ring the stormy 
period of the Kevolution, the di.scii)line 
of the troops haH sensibly declined, and 
the custom of judging for themselves 
on political questions hiul introduced a 
degree of license inconsistent with the 
habits of military subordination ; but all 
these defects were more than counter- 

* liio huc-of'batHc ships fit for service in the 
British and French navies stood, in 1792, aa 
foUows ; — 

Na rtf Wduht of 

Smo* ^uni. Ilroa«lstdvf. 

‘ 11). 

British line, . . 115 8718 SA/J57 

French lino, , . 7(3 IJOUO 73,957 

Naval llutor^'i. 53, and Appendix 
to Vol. I., No. 6. 

i The combine^ flee-t which blockaded Gib- 
raltar consisted ^forty-four ships of the line ; 
the British which relieved that fortress under 
Lord Howe, only of twenty-seven : the French 
and Spanisli fleets whioli entered the Clianiiol 
In August 17&A, consisted of flfty line-of-battle 
ships and twenty frigates, to which Admiral 
Darby could only oppose twenty-one ships of 
the Ime and nine frigates.— Adolphus's His- 
lory of George III., i. 257. 
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balanced by the number of able men who 
speedily entered the ranks from the I'icrs 
Etaty and, by their vigour and audaeijy, 
first supplied the want of military ex- 
perience, and soon after induced it. The 
cavalry, consisting of fifty-nine regi- 
ments, brave, enthusiastic, and impetu- 
ous, wore at fifot deficient in steadiness 
and organisation ; but these defects were 
speedily supplied under the pressure 
of necessity, and by the talent which 
emerged from the lower classes of soci- 
ety. ‘The artillery and engineers, the 
higher grades in which were not exclu- 
sively confined, under the old regime, to 
men of family, from the first were supe- 
rior in intelligence and capacity to any 
in Europe, and contributed more than 
any other arm to the early successes of 
the Republican forces. The staff was 
miserably deficient; but from the gene- 
ral diffusion of an admirable military 
education, the materials of the finest 
etat-major existed in France, and the as- 
cendant of genius, in a career open to all, 
soon brought an unparalleled accession 
of talent to that important department-. 

1 0. But the chief addition to the nu- 
merical strength of the army, when4he 
war broke out, consisted in two hundred 
battalions of volunteer, s, raised by a de- 
cree of the Constituent Assembly; and 
who, although not fully completed, and 
imperfectly instructed in military exer- 
ci.ses, were animated with the highest 
spirit, and in the best possible state of 
mental and i)hysical activity. In both 
the.se respects they were greatly superior 
to the old regiments, which were not 
only paralysed by the divisions and in- 
subordination consequent on the Revo- 
lution, but weakened by the habits of 
idleness and vice which they had con- 
tracted during a long residence in bar- 
racks. It is a mistake, however, to ima- 
gine that the regular military force of 
France at this period was of no impor- 
tance, or that tlie independence of France 
was preserved, on the invasion in 1792, 
entirelv by the re^lution^lev lab. Na- 
poleon’^B authority is decisive to the con- 
trary. ‘^It was neither," says he, "the 
volunteers nor the recruits who saved 
the Republic; Ht was one hundred and 
eighty thousand old troops of the monSr- 
ohy, and the discharged veterans whom 
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the Revolution impelled to the frontiers. 
Part of the recruits deserted, part died, 
a small portion only remained, who, in 
pfocess of time, formed good soldiers. 
You will not soon find me going to wjr 
with an army of recruits.” 

11. One part of the French army under 
Louis XVI. deseiTes j^rticular atten- 
tion, from the share which it took, with 
the most disastrous effect to the mon- 
archy, in the convulsions which termi- 
nated in the Revolution. This was the 
liousehold troops, or Maison diL-ttoiy i\s 
they were called, the ^lite of the army 
in point of discipline,. appearance, and 
equipment, and the officers of which 
were exclusively drawn from the sons of 
the old noblesse. This body of guards 
was twelve thousand strong, and in some 
of the favoured regiments, particularly 
the Gardes du Corps and the Mousque- 
taires fju Roi, which were placed imme- 
diately about the person of the sove- 
reign, and were constantly on duty in 
the interior of the palace, the whole 
j)rivates even were gentlemen by birth. 
The expense of those pampered regi- 
llieuts, as may well be conceived, when 
they were filled entirely with the young 
scions of the nobility, was very great ; 
and they were a constant thorn in the 
side of Turgot and the economical min- 
isters of Louis XVI., who were as anxi- 
ously bent upon reducing that costly 
part of the establishment, as the ladies 
and courtiers were on keeping it up. 
Yet was this magnificent body of guards 
not without its use, both in the field of 
battle and in the general ai’ch of the so- 
cial system established by Louis XIV. : 
more than once it had decided the {ate 
of important actions ; two of its regi- 
ments had arrested the terrible English 
column at Fontenoy. All ^eat com- 
manders have felt the necessity of such 
a chosen reserve, upon which they may 
rely with confidence at the critical mo- 
ment : the Compauions^of Alexander, 
the Tenth Legion of Caosar, the Old 
Guard of Napoleon, %ero the same in- 
stitutions under a different name. Nor 
was its political importance less in the 
internal arrangement of the monai'chy. 
It formed the keystondj as it were, of 
the military hierai’chy, and a link, at the 
Borne time, which connected the greatest 


families in the country at once with the 
throne anfl the ai-my. Of all the refoiina 
pf Louis XVI., which pfeced^, and had 
BO 9aige a share in prod^icing the Invo- 
lution, there was none perhaps so fatal 
as the f^veeping and ill-judged changes 
of Count St Germain, which, as it will 
appear fa the sequel, irrevocably broke 
up this important bulwark of the throne. 

12. What, then, was it that, in a 
country so profusely endowed with the 
riches of nature,^.n(i inhabited by a race 
of men so brave, so active, and so en- 
terpiisiug, led to a convulsion attended 
with the unspeakable horrors of the 
French Revolution ? The answer is to 
be found in the j^revious state of the 
country, and the general perversion of 
the national mind : in the oppressions 
to wlfich the people were subjected — 
the vices by which the nobles alienated 
them — the corruptions by which morals 
were contaminated — the errors with 
which religion was disfigured — the ex- 
tent to which infidelity hsui spread. 
” The pecvile,” says the greatest of 
French statesmen, “ never revolt from 
fickleness, or the mere desire of change. 
It is the imi)atienye of suffering which 
alone has this effect.” Subsequent events 
have not falsified the maxim of Sully, 
though thoj have shown that it requires 
modification. If the condition of the 
lower orders in France anterior to the 
Revolution is examinctl, it will not be 
deemed surprising that a convulsion 
should have ai'isen ; and if humanity 
sees much to deplore in the calamities 
it produced, it will find much cause for 
cousolatiou in the grievances it has re- 
moved. 

13. The observatidh of the French 
statesman, however, is true only in re- 
ference to the conjmencement of revo- 
lutionary troubles. The people, over a 
whole country, never pass from a state 
of quiescence to o.^e of tumult, without 
the experience of practical grievances. 
Disturbances never assume the magni- 
tude of revolutions, unvJSs these griev- 
ances have come to affect thegr^at body 
of the citizens. But when the minds of 
men have been once set afloat by suc- 
cessful resistance, subsequent innova- 
tions ore made {rom mere temporary 
causes, and arise from the thirst for 
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illicit gain on the part of one class, and 
delusion and timidity ou tlfe part of 
another; 1*he reiclesstcsa following high 
excitation ; th^ distress consequent^n 
suspended credit ; the audacity arising 
from unpunished crime. “ Thei^eoide,’* 
said Robespierre, “ will as soon revolt 
^vithout oppression as the ocfcan^ will 
heave in billows without the wind.’* — 
“ True,” replied Vergniaud, “ but wave 
after wave will roll upon the shore, after 
the fury of the winds J[s stijjed,” The 
universality of the disaflcction which 
prevailed in France anterior to the Re- 
volution, is a sufficient indication that 
causes were in operation affecting all 
classes in the state. Temporary distress 
occasions passing seditions ; local griev- 
ances excite partial discontent ; but ge- 
neral .and long-continued suffcrin^lone 
can produce a steady and extensive re- 
sistance. In France, at the convocation 
of the Statcs-General, the desire for 
change was universal, excepting with 
part of the privileged orders. The cru- 
elty of the Jacobins, and thciprecipitate 
measures of the Constil^ent Assembly, 
subsequently produced a very great di- 
vision of opinion, and lighted the flames 
of civil war in Lyonil and La Vendee ; 
but, in the beginning, one universal cry 
in favour of freedom was Cieard from 
Calais to the Pyrenees. The nobles, for 
the most part, returned members in the 
interest of theii’ order; the dignified 
clergy did the same; but the Tiers Etat 
and the curls unanimously supported 
the cause of independence. The bitter 
rancour which subsequent injustice in- 
duced between the clergy and the sup- 
porters of the Revolution, was unknown 
in its earlier staj’cs ; the Tennis-Court 
oath found no warmer supporters than 
in the solitudes of L(i Veud<5e ; and the 
first body W’ho joined tho commons in 
their stand against the throne, were the 
representatives of t|^e ordinary clergy 
of France. 

14. Without doubt, the observation 
of a modem pAiiloaophcr is well found- 
ed, that the march of civilisation neces- 
sarily produces a collision between the 
aristocratic and tho popular classes, in 
every advancing community. Power 
founded in conquest, privileges handed 
down frombaxbarous ages, prerogatives 
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suited to periods of anarchy, are incom- 
patible with the rising desires springing 
from tho tranquillity and opulence of 
civilised life. One or other must yield : 
tj^e power of the noblesse must extin- 
guish the rising importance of the com- 
mons, or it must be modified by their 
exertions. But it is opt necessary that 
this change should be effected by a re- 
volution. It is quite possible that it 
may bo accomplished so gradually, as 
not only to produce no convulsion, but 
to be felt only by its vivifying and be- 
neficial effects upon society. It is sud- 
den innovation which brings about the 
catastrophe ; the rapidity of the descent 
which converts the stream into a cata- 
ract. 

15. Situated in the centre of Euro- 
pean civilisation, it was impossible that 
France, in the eighteenth century, could 
escape the general tendency to waj’ds free 
institutions. However despotic her go- 
vernment may have been, however pow- 
erful her annies, however haughty her 
nobility, the natural progress of opu- 
lence, joined to the force of philosopliical 
imiuiry, spread an unruly spirit among 
tho middle ranks. Tho strength of the 
go vemment ,by8uppre8sing private wars, 
and affording tolerable security to the 
fruits of industry, prepared the period 
of a reaction against itself. The burgh- 
ers, after the enjoyment of centuries of 
repose, and the acquisition of a compe- 
tent share of wealth, felt indignant at 
the barriers which prevented them from 
rising into the higher ranks of society ; 
the enterprising, conscious of powers 
suited to elevated stations, repined at 
their exclusion from ofifioes of tnist or 
importance; the studious, imbued with 
tho spirit of Greek or Roman freedom, 
contrasted the brilliant career of talent 
in the republics of antiquity, with its 
fettered walk in modem times. All 
classes, except the privileged ones, were 
discontented i^ith the government, in 
consequence of the expanded wants 
which a state of \tdvancing civi’iiation 
produced. No institutions in modern 
times can remain stationary, excepting 
under governments such as Hie Eastern 
dynasties, whifti, by preventing the ac- 
cumulation of wealth, excludei tho pos- 
sibility of individual elevation in the 
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middle classes : if the lower orders are 
permitted to better their condition^ their 
expaa^iiye force must, in the end, affect, 
-_Jient 

16. The* universality of slavery pre- 
vented this progress from appearin^n 
ancient times. The civilisation of anti- 
quity^ was not^g bulithe aggregate of 
municipal instilhtions; its freedom, the 
exclusive privilege of ilie inhabitants of 
tovms. Hence, with the progress of opu- 
lence, and the corruption of manners in 
the higher classes, the struggles ef liber- 
ty gradually declined, and at last ter- 
minated with the supremacy of a single 
despot. The freest ages of these times 
were the earliest, their most enslaved 
the latest, of their history. No pressure 
from below was felt upon the exclusive 
privileges of the higher orders, because 
the bodies from which it should have 
origin#.ted were fettered in the bonds 
of servitude, and incapable of making 
their influence felt on the other classes 
in the state. Careless of the future, 
destitute of property, incapable of rising 
in society, provided for by others, the 
^■eat body of the labouring classes re- 
mained in a state of pacific servitude, 
neither disquieting their superiors by 
their ambition, nor supporting them by 
their exertions. In modern times, on 
the other hand, the emancipation of the 
industrious ranks, through the influ- 
ence of religion and the extension of in- 
formation, has, by means of the press, 
opened the path of elevation to the great 
body of the people. Individual ambi- 
tion, the desire of bettering their con- 
dition, have thus been let in to affect 
the process of freedom. The ebullition 
of popuiordiscontent becomes strongest 
in the latev periods of society, because 
it is then that the accumulated wealth 
of ages has rendered the middle orders 
most poweifril, and the simultaneous 
multiplication of the lower made them 
moat fonnidable. The progress of opu- 
lence, and the inci^ase of industry, thus 
become fisvourable to the cause of li- 
berty, because they augment the influ- 
ence of those classes by whose exertions 
it must be maintained. The strife of 
ftiction is felt with mostflteverity in those 
pe^ods when the increasing pressure 
vot.. 1, 


from below strains the bands by ^hich 
it has b6en comnressed, and danger or 
example has not tau|ht tjl^e great the 
necessity of gradual relaxation. Ifiihose 
bands are slowly and cautiously unbent, 
it is Reformation; if suddenly removed, 
either by the fervour of innovation or 
the fury of revolt, it is Revolution. 

17. The operation of these causes may 
be distinctly perceived in the frame of 
society in every free country in modem 
times. Unive^ally the chief spring of 
prosperity is to be found in the lower 
classes; it is the active exertion, spirit, 
and increasing energy of the poor, when 
kept within due bounds by the authority 
of government and the influence of the 
aristocracy, which both lay the founda- 
tion of national wealth, and secure the 
pro^ss of national glory. Ask the pro- 
fessional man what occasions the diffi- 
culty so generally experienced in stiiig- 
gling through the world, or even in 
maintaining his ground against his nu- 
merous competitors; he will immedi- 
ately ansvicr, that it is the pressure from 
below which occjisions all his difficulty: 
his equals ho can withstand, his supe- 
riors overcome ; it is the effoilB of hia 
inferiors w hich are chiefly formidable. 
Those, in general, wffio rise to eminence 
in • every jfrofession where a free com- 
petition is permitted, are the sons of the 
middle or lower orders ; men whom po- 
verty has inured to Infrdship, or neces- 
sity compelled to exertion, and who 
have acquired, in the school of early 
difficulty, habits more valuable than all 
the gii’ts which fortune has bestowed 
upon their superiors. The history and 
present stato of England exhibit nume- 
rous and sjAendid exWples of the great 
acquirements and deeds of persons con- 
nected by birth *witli the aristocratic 
classes ; but tliis rather confiims than 
negatives these principles. But for the 
competition the^yiod to maintain with 
the middle and lower classes, them is 
no reason to suppose that they would 
have been Bui)erior to^imilar ranks in 
France or the Continental ats^s. It is 
the combined effoiis of all the orders, 
each in their appropriate walk of life, 
occasioned by this incessant competi- 
tion and necessity for exertion, which 
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draws forth the varied talenta all, and 
occasioris at onc^^ the,n’onders and de- 
formities, the greatness and weakness, 
the ^owth and iaiigers of modem so- 
ciety. 

18. So univci-sal is the influiftice of 
this principle, so important are its ef- 
fects upon the progress and prospects of 
society, that it may be considered as the 
grand distinction between ancient and 
modern times. All others sink into in- 
significance in comparise*!. The balance 
of power in a free countiy is totally al- 
tered in consequence of the prodigious 
addition thus made to the power and 
importance of the lower ordei-s ; a spring 
of activity and vigour is provided in the 
humble stations of life, which proves a 
rapid remedy for almost every national 
disaster, except those arising from the 
licentiousness of these orders them- 
selves; a power is developed in the de- 
mocratic party in the commonwealth, 
which renders new bulwarks necessary 
to maintain the equilibrium of society 
against its excesses. Without some 
advantages to counteract the superior 
energy and more industrious habits of 
their inferiors, the higher ranks, in a 
prosperous, opulent, and advancing 
state, must in general fall a prey to 
their ambition. The indolence of 
wealth, the selfishness of luxury, the 
pride of birth, will prove but feeble 
antagonists to the pressure of poverty, 
the self-denial of necessity, the ambi- 
tion of talent. The successive elevation 
of the more fortunate or able of the 
lower orders to the higher ranks of so- 
ciety is no sufficient antidote to the dan- 
ger, for it is rare that this energy sur- 
vives the necessity which gave it birth; 
and nowhere does the enervating influ- 
ence of wealth appear more strongly 
than in the immediate descendants of 
those who have raised themselves by 
their own exertions, <The incessant de- 
velopment of vigour in the working I 
classes, indeedj., if kept within due 
bounds, and directed in its objects by 
the influence of religion and the habi^ 
of virtue, will generally bring a suffi- 
cient portion of talent and industry to 
uphold the fortunes of the state, but not ! 
to maintain the ascendancy of one class 
within its bosom ; and in the strife of 


domestic ambition, the aristocracy will 
find but a feeble support in the descend* 
I ants of those whom new-born wealth haijf 
enriched, or recent services ennobled. 

(^9. The enervating effect of wealth 
upon national character, and its ten- 
dency to extinguish the love of freedom, 
so justly and so ifeelingljf!: complained of 
by the writers of antiquity, has not 
hitherto been so strongly experienced 
in modem times from the influence of 
the same cause. Corruption uniformly 
follows in the train of opulence; if those 
who have raised themselves by their 
exertions withstand the contagion, it 
rarely fails to effect their descendants. 
But the continual rise of citizens from 
the inferior ranks of society, for a time 
strongly counteracts the influence of 
this principle. How feeble or inefficient 
soever tho higher ranks may become, 
a sufficient infusion of energy is* long 
provided in the successive elevation of 
classes whom necessity has compelled 
to exertion. It is by precluding their 
elevation, or in consequence of corrup- 
tion extending to their ranks, that an 
age of opulence sinks irrecoverably into 
one of degeneracy. The period when 
tho public spirit, and with it the gene- 
ral liberty of Great Britain, will become 
extinct, may be predicted with unerring 
cei-tainty. It will bo when the people 
have become weary of asserting or main- 
taining their privileges, from a sense of 
the evils with which, from being pushed 
too far, they have been attended, or their 
incompatibility with the indulgence of 
private rest and material gratifleation. 
And that was what Montesquieu meant 
when he said, that the British constitu- 
tion would perish when the legislature 
became more corrupt thsn the execu- 
tive. 

20. But immortality or perfection is 
not the destiny of nations in this world, 
any more than of individuals. The ele- 
vation and instruction of the people has 
opened fountains, ^rom which the vig- 
our of youth is long communicated to 
the social body; but it has neithisr pu- 
rified their vices nor eradicated their 
weakness. The. tree of knowledge bos 
brought forth ita accustomed fhiita of 
good and evil ; the communication of 
intelligence to the mass of mankind has 
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opened the door as wide to the corrup- 
tions as to the virtues of our nature 
The progress of wickedness is as cer- 
tain, and often more rapid, in the mosl 
educated, as in the most ignorant stafti 
— i “ And next to life, 
Our^eath, the tree of kig>wledgG, grew fasl 

Knowle(^o Of good, bought dear by knowinji 

The anxious desire for elevation an< 
distinction which the consciousness oi 
knowledge gives to the middl# ranks, 
long an antidote to the degeneracy of 
the higher, at length becomes the source 
of corruption as great, and effeminacy 
as complete, as the slavish submission 
of despotic states. The necessary dis- 
tinctions of society appear jnsuppoiij- 
able in an age of ascending ambition ; 
and in the strife which ensues the bul- 
wark^of freedom are overturned, not 
less by the party which invokes than 
by that which retards the march of de- 
mocratic power.*!' After the strife is 
over, it is too often discovered that the 
balance of freedom has been destroyed, 
Imd that the elements of general liberty 
no longer exist, from the annihilation 
of all classes between the prince and the 
peasant) in the course of the massacres 
and confislJations which have taken place 
during its continuance. The lower or- 
ders then sink rapidly and irrecoverably 
into degeneracy, from the experienced 
impossibility of efiecting anything ulti- 
mately beneficial to themselves by con- 
tending for independence. According 
to the condition of society, the ago of 
the state, and the degree of public vir- 
tue which prevails, such social contests 
are the coxoxnencement or the termina- 
tion of an era of prosperity and glory — 
the expansion of bursting vegetation or 
the fermentation which precedes corrup- 
tion — ^the revolution which overthrew 
the tyranny of Tarquin, or the disas- 
* PantdUdM, iv. 220. • 

— ** He scjTupled not to oat 
Against his better knoi^edge ; not deceived. 
But fondly overoome with female charm. 

As with new wine Intoxicated both. 


fruit 

Par other operation first display’d, 

^^oal desli'e inflaming." 

• ParadiK Lott, ix. 907. 


trous cctitests which prepared> in 'the 
extinction of paAiciafi powgr, the finjvl 
servitude of the empii^. 

21. These causes, however, whatever 
may Im their ultimate elfegts, render a 
collision between the higher and lower 
orders unavoidable in eveiy advancing 
state in modern times. The nobles are 
naturally tenacious of the privileges and 
dignities which have descended to them 
from their anc^tors ; the middle ranks 
as naturally endeavour to enlai’ge theirs, 
when their increasing wealth or import- 
ance enables them to demand such en- 
largement — the lower ultimately be- 
come clamorous for a participation in 
the franchises which they see exercised 
by theii* superiors, and which their in- 
creasing numbers enable them to claim 
with eliect. It is in the prodigious ra- 
pidity with which population advances 
in the later stages of society among the 
working classes, owing to the wealth of 
the opulent and recklessness of tho in- 
digent, cc^itrasted with the stationary 
number of the elevated — ^the result of 
their artificial wants or corrupted man- 
ners — that the real cause of this colli- 
sion is to bo found. The rich become 
a beleagured garrison, of which the 
spoils are Constantly increasing, the de- 
fenders diminishing, and the numbers 
and hardihood of the assailants aug- 
menting. It was in boroughs of 
Europe that the struggle first com- 
menced, because there the protection 
of walls, and of assembled multitudes, 
had earliest produced the passion for 
independence : it next appeared in 
England, because there the security of 
on insular situation, ^d the efforts of 
an industrious people, had vivified the 
seeds of Saxon liberty : it lastly spread 
bo France, because its regular govern- 
ment and powerful armies had long se- 
cured the blessiijigs of internal tran- 
(^uillity and foreign independence. 

22. I. The destruction of the power 
»f the great vassals of^^he orown, and 
>he consolidation of the monarchy into 
>ne great kingdom, during the rei^s 
f Louis XL, Francis I, and Henry Iv., 
was undoubtedly an essential cause of 
the Revolution. This anomalous and 
nfureseen result, however, arose not 
from the oppression so much as the 
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protection afforded by the go^-ernment I 23. II. The military spirit of the 
to the people. ?Iad the central power | French people, and the native courage, 
beei^-weaker, and the privileges of tftie ‘ which a long series of national triumphs 
great feudatories remained unimpaired, had fostered, rendered thefn capable 
France, like Germany, would ha^o been b6*ch of the moral fortitude to corn- 
split into a number of independent mence, and the patient endurance to 
duchies, and all unity of feeling or na- sushiin a conflict. But for this cir- 
tional energy have been lost amid'^the cumstance, the Kevolution would never 
division of separate interests. A revo- have been attempted, or, if begun, would 


lution could no more have taken place 
there than in Silesia or Saxony : where- 
as, by the destruction *of the power of 
the great vassals, and the rise of a for- 
midable military force at the command 
of the central government, the unity of 
the nation was preserved, its independ- 
ence secured, and its industry protected. 
For a century and a half before the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, France 
had enjoyed the blessings of domestic 
tranquillity. No internal dissensions, 
no foreign invasions, had broken this 
long period of security and repose ; war 
was knoAvn only as adfording an outlet 
to the ardent and impatient spirits of 
the country, or as yielding a rich har- 
vest of national glory; the w'orst se- 
verities of aristocratic oppression had 
for ages been prevented by the cessa- 
tion of private warfare. JJuring this 
interval of peace, the relatix o situation 
and feelings of the different ranks in 
society undenvent a tohd change. 
Wealth silentlj* accumulated in the 
lower orders, from the unceasing ef- 
forts of individual industry ; power 
imperceptibly glided from the higher, 
in consequence of the absorption of 
their revenues in objects of luxury. 
When civil dissensions again broke out, 
this difference iQ)peared in the most 
striking manner. It was no longer the 
territorial noblesse,^ headed by their 
respective lords, who took the field, or 
the burghers of towns who maintained 
insulated contests f^r the defence of 
their walls ; but tlie national guard, 
who everywhere flew to arms, animated 
by one commod feeling, and strong in 
the consciousness bf mutual support. 
They did not wait for their landlords 
to lead, or their magistrates to direct; 
but, acting boldly for themselves, they 
maintain^ the cause of democratic 
freedom against the powers they had 
hitherto been accustomed to obey. 


have been speedily crushed by the mi- 
litary force at the disposal of the mon- 
archy. In many countries of Europe, 
such as Italy, Portugal, and Spain, the 
people have lost, during centuries of 
peace, the firmness requisite to win 
their freedom. They complain of 
their oppressors, they lament their de- 
generacy, they bewail their liberties, 
but they have not the courage gene- 
rally to attempt the vindication of 
these liberties. Unless under thj guid- 
ance of foreign officers, they are incap- 
able of any sustained or courageous ef- 
forts in the field : when deprived of that 
guidance, they sink immediately into 
their native imbecility. But the case 
was very different with the Frendii. 
The long and disastrous wars with the 
English, the fierce and sanguinary re- 
ligious contests of the sixteenth cen* 
tury, the continued conflicts with the 
European powers, had spread a mili- 
tary spirit throughout the people, which 
neither the enj oyment of domestic peace, 
nor the advantages of unbroken protec- 
tion, had been able to extinguish. In 
every age the French have been the mosL 
warlike people of Europe; and. the spi- 
rit of warlike enterprise is nearly allied 
to that of civil freedom. Military cour- 
age may, and often does, subsist with- 
out domestic liberty; but domestic 
liberty cannot long subsist Without mi- 
litary courage. The dreams of inex- 
perienced philanthropy may nourish 
expectations inconsistent with this po- 
sition, and an^cipate an adequate pro- 
tection to private right from the eaiteu- 
sion of knowledge^ or the interests of 
commerce, without the aid of ^liko 
prowess ; but experience gives no" coun- 
tenance to these ideas, and loudly pro- 
claims the everlasting truth, that os 
regulated freedom is the greatest bless- 
ing in life, so it never can be defended 
for a courae of ages from^tho assaults 
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of regal or democratic despotiam, but young nobility amused tbemseTves with 
by the hardihood and resolution of visional^' speculations concerning’ the 
.those who enjoy it « original equality anci pristine state of 

24. IIL Though the Reformation was iftan; deeming such eipeculationBuas in- 
extinguished in France, freedom^ of applicable to their interests as the li- 
thought and the spirit of investigation censelof Otaheite or the customs of 
were unrestrained in the' regions of Tartary. 

taste and philosophy. Ciouis XIV. made g5. It is not surprising that the high- 

no attempt to curb the literary genius er ranks mistook the signs of the times, 
of his ago, provided it did not interfere They were advancing into a region in 
with political topics ; and the intellec- which the ancient landmarks were no 
tual vigour which was exhibited during longer to be ^en, where the signs of a 
his reigni on general subjects, Ifas never new heaven, and hitherto unseen con 
been surpassed. In the .mental strife stellations, were to guide the statesman, 
which occurred during the Revolution, Judging from the past, no danger was 
no more energetic speculation is to be to be apprehended; for all former con- 
found than exists in the writings of vulsions of a serious description had 
Corneille and Pascal. But it is impos- been headed by a portion at least of the 
sible that unfettered inquiry can long higher ranks. Judging from what we 
subsist without political controversy know of what followed, the speck was 
becoming the subject of investigation, already to be seen in the horizon which 
Religion and politics, the condition of was to overwhelm the civilised W'orld 
man here and hereafter, ever must form with darkness. The speculations of those 
the most interestingobjects of thought; eloquent philosophers spread widely 
and, accordingly, they ere long became among the rising generation. Capti- 
so, under the feeble successors of the vated bjtthe novelty of the ideas which 
iiirand Monarque. In the philosophical were developed, dazzled by the lustre 
speculations of the eighteenth century, of the eloquence which was employed, 
in the writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, seduced by the examples of antiquity 
Raynal, and tho Encyclopedists, the which were held up to imitation, the 
most free and unreserved discussion, if youth warmly embraced not only free, 
not on political subjects, at least on but republican principles. The injus- 
thoso which were most nearly allied to tice of feudal oppression, the hardship 
them — on morals and religion — took of feudal exclusion, produced a corre- 
place. By a singular blindness, the con- spending reaction i# the public mind.^ 
stituted authorities, despotic though In the middle ranks, in particular, upon 
they were, made no attempt to curb whom the chains of servitude hung 
these inquiries, which, being all couched heaviest, and who longed most for eman- 
iu general terms, or made in reference cipation, because they would bo the 
to other states, appeared to have no di- first to profit by it, the passion for an- 
reot bearing on the tranquillity of the cient freedom was wrought up to the 
kingdom. Strong in the support of the highest pitch. IVflulame Rol^d, the 
nobility, the protection of the army, daughter of an engraver, and living in 
and the long-established tranquillity of a humble statitm, wept, at nine years 
the country, they deemed their power of age, because she had not been bom 
beyond the reach of attack, and antici- a Roman citizen, and carried Plutarch’s 
pated no danger from dreams on the Lives, instead if her breviary, in her 
social compact, or thecnornls and spirit hand, when she attended mass in the 
of nations. A direct attack on the mon- cathedral. 

archy, or, stiU mor^ on any of the minis- 26. The tenor of tlfe prevailing ideas 
ters op mynl mistresses, would have which have moved tho pihblic mind, 
been followed by an immediate place may always be kno>vn from the style 
in the Hostile; but general disquisitions of eloquence adopted, and the idluaious 
excited no alarm, ftther among the made use of, by those who direct it. 
higher classes or in tho government, j During the Great Rebellion in England, 
So tmiversal waa this delusion, that the | the language universally employed by 
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khe popular leaders was that of gloomy 
austerity; their images and ^illusions 
were all drawn arom'' the Old Testa- 
ment^ Fanaticism was the engine 1^ 
which alone at that period the great 
body of the people could be mov« d. In 
France, religion was never once alluded 
to by the popular party; or, if men- 
tioned, it was only to be made the Ob- 
ject of derision and obloquy. Classical 
images, reference to the freedom and 
spirit of antiquity, formed the great 
means of public excibition. The names 
of Brutus and Cato, of Phocion and 
Themistoclcs, were constantly upon 
their lips : the National Assembly never 
resounded with such tumultuous ap- 
plause as when some fortunate allusion 
to tlie heroes of Greece or Rome was 
made; the people were never wrought 
up to such a state of fervour as when 
they were ciilled on to follow the ex- 
ample of the patriots in the ancient re- 
publics. Even in periods of extreme 
peril, with the prospect of immediate 
death before their eyes, the same splen- 
did imagery w'as employed; and it is 
impossible to read without emotion the 
generous sentiments which the victims 
of popular violence frequently uttered, 
at their last moments, in the words of 
ancient eloquence. * 

27. The circumstance of all others 
w’hich chiefly contributed to this turn 
of the public mil i, was the great in- 
fluence which the masterpieces of the 
French stage had acquired in the capi- 
tal. The Thdatre Fran 9 ais had, for 
above a century, been to the Parisians 
A\hat the Forum was to the Athenians 
— a great arena in which political and 
moral sentiments oi: the most elevated 
kind were inculcated, and arguments 
the most admirable urged on the oppo- 
site sides of every great public question. 
The crowds in the pit, generally the 
moat enlightened pa^. of the audi- 
ence, listened to tlie inimitable decla- 
mations of Corneille or Racine, with the 
same admiration* which the Greek citi- 
zens felt when witnessing the oratorical 
contests of j^schines and Demosthenes. 
The grtmdeur of thought, the elevation 
of sentiment^ the heroism of character, 
which were so nobly portrayed in these 
dramaj^ unavoidably acquired a vast 


influence over the public mind. It was 
the greater, because it was on the stage 
alone that liberty of discussion could 
then be heard in so despotic a state, and 
in the representations of the social 
stfbggles of antiquity only that the 
yearnings of the human mind after pre- 
sent freedom C("uld be satisfied — ^the 
more dangerous, because it established, 
in general thought, a standard of excel- 
lence wholly unsuitable to the actual 
character of humanity, and spread the 
belief that men in real life were to be 
influenced by the dignified considera- 
tions which swayed the heroes of dra- 
matic fiction. Never was a more de- 
lusive belief diffused. The great Condd 
might shed tears* at the representation 
of the masterpieces of Corneille ; but it 
was in such heroic breasts — a mere frac- 
tion of the human race — that they alone 
could find a responsive echo. Yet no 
one who has studied closely the history 
of the Revolution, and observed the 
constant allusions by the popular lead- 
ers to the heroic occurrences of anti- 
quity, can entertain a doubt that thi^ 
cause had a material influence on its 
fortunes, and contributed not a little to 
produce those magnificent ideas of the 
virtues of a republic, and that exalted 
conception of the sway of generous sen- 
timents over emancipated man, which 
were destined to be so grievously dis- 
apjwiuted by the selfishness, vice, and 
cruelty of the Revolution.*!* 

28. IV. The Church in France ex- 

* It is recorded by Voltaire, in his admir- 
ible Commentaries on Corneille, that the great 
Condd shed tears at the magnanimous speech 
of Augustus, in the last scene otCiMia, where 
he pronounces his forgiveness. But Paris, 
during the Revolution, was not peopled with 
great Condds.^8ee (liuvrei de CoKSMLhSt iil 
387; edit. 1817, with Volt A iaaffl Notes. 

t It is observed by Voltaire, os a remork- 
ablo circumstance, that in the Greek trage- 
dies, addroAsed to the people of all others 
most ardently attached to democratie Insti- 
tutions, there Is no allusion to be found to 
their value; while fhose of Corneille, Intended 
for the court of the Bourbons In the palmy 
days of its power, are ftiU of them. But the 
reason is obvious, and has been abun<!wtly 
illustrated since Voltaire's death. Coraeille 
put declamations on the virtues of a republic 
into the mouths of his heroes, because he had 
never known democracy; it was a Utopia to 
all around him. Euripides woe silent on the 
subiect, for he knew ft too well ; it was the 
real life with which his audience were fhmlliar. 
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perienced the fate of all attempts, in ecclesiastical interests were hardly leas 
an adyancing age, to fetter the human important, and still more fata]. l*b at 


mind; the resistance to its authority 
came general, and, in the fervour of op- 
position, the good and the bad paits of 
its doctrines were indiscriminately^e- 
jected. This is the usual consequence 
of attempts to force ii^credible and ab- 
surd doctrines upon public belief. As 
long as the minds of the people are in 
a state of torpor or inactivity, they em- 
brace withoutscruplewhateveris taught 
by their spiritual ^des ; but when the 
spirit of investigation is roused, and the 
light of reason breads in/ the reaction 
becomes just as strong in the opposite 
direction, and infidel supplies the place 
of superstitious fanaticism. Religious 
as well as political reformers seldom con- 
tent themselves with amending what is 
really defective in the subject of their 
impupvement ; in the fervour of inno- 
vation they destroy the whole, because 
part has been found corruptedL It was 
thus with the Catholic Church of France. 
Supported as it had been by the great- 
^t names, and adorned by the most 
splendid ability — ^teaching, for the most 
part, the most simple and beneficent 
system of belief, it fell into general ob- 
loquy, in consequence of the irrational 
and dangerous nature of some of its te- 
nets, and the disgraceful use which it 
had made of its power. How strong 
soever the force of superstition may bo, 
the power of reason is still stronger : if 
the former is to be supported, the lat- 
ter must be enchained. 

29, If we would discover the cause 
of this remarkable bent of literary and 
philosophical thought in France during 
the last half of the eighteenth centuiy, 
we must look for its principal cause in 
the injustice of preceding reigns. It 
was the Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes which occasioned that fatal 
direction; it was the stoppage of the 
comparatively gentle purification of the 
Reformation which induced the fiery 
torrent of the Reflation. The enor- 
mous cruelty, the frightful injustice, 
the flagrant impolicy of that deed of 
despotism, have been already noticed 
[Chap, i ^ 66, 661 iif reference to the 
political history of France anterior to 
the Revolution; but its efiects upon its 


once destroyed* reli^ous freedom in 
that great country ; by a ^ingl^blow 
it extinguished intellectual energy in 
the dmreh. Toleration, even, was at 
an end; exile, confiscation, imprison- 
ment, were to follow the slightest incli* 
nafton towards the Huguenot opinions. 
In this complete victory, the champions 
of the Roman Catholic faith in France 
beheld an uimualified ground of tri- 
umph ; but he must be blind indeed, 
who does not now perceive that it was 
the principal cause of the unbounded 
calamities in which theGallican Church 
and the French monarchy were involved 
at the close of the eighteenth century. 

30. As long as the Protestant faith 
existed in the country, and free discus- 
sion was allowed under the tolerant 
edict of Henry IV., abuses of a flagi'ant 
kind were prevented on the part of the 
national establishment, from the dread 
of exposure by the champions of the 
opposite# faith. Talent, at the same 
time, was roused. Eloquence was called 
forth on both sides, not only from the 
polemical contests which were carried 
on between th5 professors of the new 
and the old opinions, but from the more 
useful aiM generous rivaliy which pie- 
vailed as to wliich should gain tlie 
greatest number of converts to its faith, 
and disseminate mosb widely the bless- 
ings of Christian instruction. But wheu • 
the five hundred thousand weeping Pro- 
testants were sent into exile — wheu 
the Huguenot worship was everywhere 
proscribed, and its trembling votaries, 
if detected celebrating its rites, were lia- 
ble to stripes, confiscation, and exile — 
no check on the Roman Catholic wor- 
ship remained. , Eflbi't on tho part of 
its priesthood relaxed, from the neces- 
sity for it having passed away. The 
vast genius of gossuet was no longer 
seen singly sustmning by its might tho 
belief of the faithful : the mild spirit 
of F6n<Slon ceased to^in the heart by 
the fervour of the gospel ‘ Indolence 
and pride crept over the higher digni- 
taries of the church ; bigotry and igno- 
rance enveloped the lower; its erroi-Sjits 
superstitions, its cruelties, remainodun- 
changed ; wMe the talents and eneigy 
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which had'adorned i fc passed away. At 
a time .when the inquisitive ^spirit of 
the age w£^ daiP/ expending, irresisti- 
ble power rend^fed the dignified pilfc- 
lates blind to their dangers ; and the 
fetters of a former period were tl/i more 
straitly drawn, when the hands which 
were to rivet them were rapidly becom- 
ing weaker. 

31. But no effort of despotism, how 
energetic soever, can, in an advancing 
and intellectual age, permanently ex- 
tinguish the light of reason. The ar- 
dent spirit of religious inquiry, banished 
from the pulpits of the Hug'acnots, broke 
forth within the bosom of the church 
the contest of the followers of Jansen 
and Molina took the place of that be- 
tween the disciples of Luther and the 
successors of St Peter. This celebrated 
controversy partook in many points of 
the characteristics of the great Protes- 
tant schism. It was distiug\iished by 
the same stem and dogmatic spirit on 
the one side, and the same inward fer- 
vour and bold inquiry on the other: 
vindictive authority commanded among 
the Jesuits, and intrepid enthusiasm 
animated the Jansen ists. l*ascal was 
the soul of the latter body : the Jesuits 
never recovered from the effect of his 
celebrated Provincial Lctterl^. ‘‘The 
comedies of Moli^re,” says Voltaire, 
“have hot more wit than the fonner 
part of these let^rs, nor the w-ritings 
' of Bossuet more sublimity than the lat- 
ter.” The Jansenists, following the 
dogmas of their founder, Cornelius Jan- 
sen, bishop of Ypres, maintained the 
principles of necessity and predestina- 
tion, which pervade the tenets of ex- 
treme Calvinism; tnetlesuits, with Mo- 
lina, a Spanish priest of that order, 
asserted the doctrine of free-will, and 
the necessity of unity in the church. 

Superstition,” says Hume, “ is an 
enemy to civil liberty; enthusiasm is 
a friend to it. The Molinists, while con- 
ducted by the Jesuits, are great friends 
to superstition, rf^d pbservers of exter- 
nal forms and ceremonies, and devoted 
to the authority of the priests and to 
tradition. The Jansenists are enthu- 
ffiaats, and sseolous promoters of the pas- 
sionate devotion and of the inward life; ^ 
little influenced by authority, and, in a j 


word, but half Catholics. The Jesuits 
are the tyrants of the people, and the 
, slaves of the court ; and the Jansenists 
preserve alive the small sparks of the 
love of liberty which are to be found in 
the French nation.” 

32. V. But these sparks were destined 
ere long to riser-<ip into a flame ; and 
the declining fervour of religious con- 
troveray, warmed by the vigour of po- 
litical ambition, produced that fermeu- 
tation in the country which at length 
issued ia the fury of the Revolution. 
The Parliaments of France bore no 
resemblance to the great national coun- 
cil of England; they were provincial 
assemblies, composed entirely of magis- 
trates of rank from the order of the 
nobility, or the 2'iers Etat raised by of- 
fice to that station ; intnisted chiefly 
with judicial duties, but constituting, 
in the absence of the States-geaeral, 
w'hich had not been assembled since 
1614, the only subsisting check recog- 
nised by the constitution on the autho- 
i-ity of the sovereign. The parliament 
of Paris, the most important of these 
bodies both in point of rank and influ- 
ence, and which took the lead in all 
contests with the crown, was very nu- 
merous : it consisted of a hundred and 
seventy members, including seventeen 
I)eers, of whom two were princes of the 
blood. This assembly, from its num- 
bers, its spirit, and the individual re- 
spectability of its members, early ac- 
quired great consideration, which it 
retained to the very commencement of 
the Revolution. It was universally felt 
to bo the only remaining bulwark of 
public liberty, after the nobles had sunk 
before the ascendant of Richelieu; and 
from the persevering, and often heroic 
courage with which it combated the des- 
potic measures of the ci*own, it ei^oyed 
a large and well-deserved shalre icf po- 
pularity. Ithodoneimmenseadvanfcag^f 

which will be rebdily appreciated by all 
who have experienced the debasing in- 
fluence either of monarchical or i^pu- 
lar appointment, when limited to ainort 
period, or held at will only— -its zh^- 
bers were independent. They were nei- 
ther nominated bj- the intrigues of Ver* 
sailles nor by the populace of Paris J 
they received man<mtes neither from 
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the royal mistresses nor the popular 
demagogues. They acquired their of- 
fices, as commissions are obtained in 
the English army, by purchase: sub- 
ject, indeed, to the royal approbation 
and to certain regulations formed by 
themselves, to prevent the introduction 
of improper members ; 4)ut neither the 
crown nor the nobility had, practically 
speaking, the appointment. Though 
this system may appear strange to Eng- 
lish ideas, yet a little reflection must 
show, aa Burke has observed, tfliat it 
was admirably fitted both to confer in- 
dependence and insure the upright dis- 
charge of duty. None could obtain 
admission, but persons of a rcspecbible 
station ; a certain fortune was requi- 
site to purchase the situation; integrity 
and independence were the only j)aas- 
ports to public esteem. Neither royal 
frown* nor popular despotism could 
dispossess them of their offices. They 
know little of human nature who are 
not aware that these are .the only cir- 
cumstances wdiich can be permanently 
r^ed on to produce integrity and in- 
deiiendence in judicial functionaries. 

33. Themost important constitutional 
power with which the parliaments were 
intrusted, was that of consenting to or 
refusing the king’s edicts for the impo- 
sition of any new tax ; and it was part 
of consuetudinaiy usage, that no im- 
post, though imposed by a royal decree, 
had the force of law until it was regis- 
tered in the parliamentary books. When 
the parliaments were refractory, there- 
fore, or disapproved of the measures of 
the court, the course they adopted was 
to refuse to register the e^ct which laid 
on any new tax ; and as the coui'ts of 
law, till this was done, refused to en- 
force , it, this power was often a very 
effieotuajt one. The only known remedy 
was for the^ king to hold what was called 
a lit de justice, or “bed of justice;” that 
is, to repair to the placeewhere the par- 
liament sat, and ordain the registration 
of the ediOt on his authority. Un- 
popular as such a measure of course 
was, It was not unfrequently had re- 
course to, and Bometimes even by the 
mild and forbearing L^is XVI. Yet 
it waa always regarded as an arbitraiy 
step; the parliaments loudly protested 


against its legality ; many great consti- 
tutional ifwyers t^eed with them, as 
holding it an unwarradkable stretch of 
th# royal authority ; aril at any rate it 
was Biii£ to be an unpopular proceed- 
ing, likely to endanger any ministry by 
which it was recommended. 

34^The contestbetween the crown and 
the parliaments had subsisted in France 
for two centuries ; but it never became 
envenomed till it was mixed up with the 
Port-Royal coni||oversy. Such was the 
legacy bequeathed to the country by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes ; au 
internal, semi-religious strife, springing 
from the outward extinction of religi- 
ous dissent. The details of this contest 
would fill volumes, and belong properly 
to the history of France during the 
eighteenth contur}', not to the annals of 
the Revolution. But the general results 
may be stated in a few wc*ds. Orders, 
in the first instance, were issued by the 
archbishop of Paris, and the clergy act- 
ing under the influence of the Jesuits, 
to refuse itie sacrament to those of the 
Jaiiseiiist persuasion : this was met by 
censure and prosecutions from the par- 
liament of Pari^ against those who 
obeyed these ordera. The crown, upon 
this, issued a mandate to stay aU such 
prosecutions : the parliament remon- 
strated, and the royal commands were 
renewed. The parliament retorted, by 
suspending all judicial fhisiness in their 
courts. The crown, upon this, issued 
a mandate enforcing the repeal of these 
resolutions of suspension : the parlia- 
ment immediately attached the revenue 
of the archbishop of Paris. Rigorous 
measures w^ere now resorted to by the 
court; lettres de ca2/tc? were issued ; all 
the members of the parliament exiled ; 
four of tho most obnoxious were sent to 
the state prisons ; and an attempt was 
made to form new courts of justice in- 
stead of the parliament. But the lettem- 
patent constituting these new courts 
were not valid till I'egiatei'ed in the in- 
ferior courts ; and these^courts, espous- 
ing the cause of the parliament^ refused 
to record them. The nation was now 
roused : the provincial parliaments 
everywhere met and supported the par- 
liament of Paris ; the clergy who refused 
the sacraments were generally prose- 




cuted-' . Thus the nation was reduced 
to* a position of inextricable^uonfusion 
if the contest r.vere*' any further purjv 
sue^ ; on the o^e hand, the holiest ^tes 
of i*eligion were suspended; on the 
other, the most impoi-tant legal, courts 
were closed. The necessity of applying 
a remedy at length prevailed over the 
stubbornness of the court : the phrlia- 
menis wero recalled, and the archbishop 
was exiled. 

35. VI. In the process of time the 
Jesuits became obnoxious to the most 
powerful interests in the court, from the 
incessant intrigues whict they kept up, 
and the disagreeable manner in which 
they interfered with the miatresscs and 
council of Louis XV. Madame Pompa- 
dour, and the Duke de Choiseul, the 
chief minister, united their strength to 
effect the destruction of a rival autho- 
rity ; and t,hey were powerfully sup- 
ported by the parliament of Paris, and 
the numerous body in France, both in 
and out of the church, who belonged to 
the Jansenist party. Louiiif XV. long 
held out against their united efforts, 
partly from the influence of the arch- 
bishop of Paris, and the dignified clergy 
in the metrop(flis, who wero almost all 
of the Molinist side and party, and 
partly from an impression 'vhatthe Je- 
suits were valuable aa ecclesiastical 
agents of the crown ; and that Cardinal 
Fleiiry’s maxina was well founded, that 
“if they are bad masters, they will 
prove good seiwants.” But at length, 
when the monarch, in his declining 
years, became more devoted to sensual 
enjoyments, and found that the Jesuits 
about the court might interfere with 
the orgies in thfe Parc aux CerfSf he 
yielded to the persecution which the 
parhaments had long carried on against 
this celebrated sect, and by a royal de- 
cree, in November 1764, their order 
was entirely 8uppre|y8ed in France.* 

36. The destruction of the Jesuits had 

* Frederick the Great, who, with all his 
partiality to thcrtPronch freethinking philo- 
sophers, knew well where the real supports 
of the throne are to be found, exclaimed, 
when he heard that the government hod 
tonished tJie Jesuits from France — "Poor 
sheep! they have destroyed the foxes who 
defended ^em from the wolves, and they do 
not see that they are about to bo devoured.'* 
— Webkr’b Mmoirt, {. 


immediately the effect of stilling the 
fury of the religious controversy ; but 
it was far from putting an end to the 
contest between the crown %nd the pai*- 
li^ent, which continued unabated 
down to the close of the reign of Louis 
XV. Meanwhile, the cessation of the 
religious confiift had the effect of dis- 
arming the vigilance, and paralysing the 
strength of the church. The Jansen- 
ists, delivered from their oppressors, no 
longer exerted their talents ; the Mo- 
linistsn slumbered in fancied secuiity 
amidst the pomp of their palaces : the 
inferior clergy forgot alike their zeal 
and their fanaticism. The age of tole- 
ration commenced — it speedily turned 
into one of indifference ; and such an age 
is in general but the precursor of one of 
incredulity. The spirit of the times rau 
violently in favour of the new opinions, 
the liberal ideas of enlarged phil^tflophy, 
the entrancing speculations of social 
perfectibility. The clergy, sensible of 
their weakness both in intellectual and 
political strength, slumbered on in phi- 
losophic tolerance of the dissolutigii, 
alike of morals and opinions, which lyas 
going foi-wiird. They recovered their 
dignity, and stood forth with the gran- 
deur of ancient mai-tyrs, during the 
storms of the Bevolution. 

VII. In the gi*eat philosophic ef- 
forts of the eighteenth century, which 
in their ultimate effects convulsed the 
world, a prodigious phalanx of ability 
was engaged. But three men appeared 
as giants in the fight, and contributed 
in a signal manner, by the originality 
and force of their tdents, to stamp the 
impress of their genius upon the opin- 
ions of their own, and the events of the 
succeeding age. These were Montes- 
quieu, Voltaire, and Bousseau. 

37. Charles De la Brede, Boron of 
Montesquieu, was bom at the chateau 
of La Brede, near Bordeau^ on the. 
18th January^ 689. From his earliest 
yeai's he gave evidence of the great ta- 
lents for which lie afterwards became 
celebrated ; and he was eduCacM with 
care for the magistracy, to which his 
father's influence near Bordeaux pro- 
mised him an ekrly entrance. His thirst 
for knowledge, even in early youth, was 
unbounded, and continued without 
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abatement through life— insomuch that himself said * ‘ d pas de giard, after 
he frequently used to say, that he had twenty yAra of labour, the imuiorfal 
never felt a chagrin which an hour’s des Lois^appfcared.^ Hisdis- 

r^ding diet not dissipate. History, an- pojAtionwas generous, hiftemper gentle, 
tiquities, travels, were his favourite nis life* unruffled : wrapt up in great 
study; with the classics he w'as famf- objects, ^nd the contemplation of eter- 
liar ; and these interludes of employ- nal truth, he felt none of the ordinary 
ment formed his recrea^on amidst the crosses of mortality, * and terminated a 
dry details of legal acquirement. But life oT more than ordinary happiness, 
he possessed from the first the rare serene and thankful, after a short ill- 
faculty — ^the distinctive mark of genius ness, on the 10th F ebruary 1755. V ol- 
— of extracting from this infinity of de- tairo pronounci^l his epitaph in this 
tails a few ruling principles. ISs col- magnificent eulogium : — “ The human 
lections wore as numerous a^ the eighty race had lost its titles: Montesquieu 
thousand observations- of Kepler ; but rediscovered them, and restored them 
he knew, like the immortal astronomer, to the owner. ’ ’ 
how to deduce the few laws of social 38. Montesquieuwasoneofthegreat- 
• order from these observations. In 1716, e.st thinkers that the world ever pro- 
at the early age of twenty-seven, he was duced ; ho is to be placed on a level in 
appointed president of the parliament that respect with Bacon and Machiavel, 
of Bordeaux : and the laborious clforts and above either Cicero or Tacitus, 
of thal^digiiified and responsible office. Less eloquent and ornate Aan the first 
happily for himself, kept him far re- oftlieRoiiianwriters,lesscondenscdaiul 
moved from the vices and attractions caustic than the last, he took a wider 
of Parisian society. Twenty years were view of human affairs than either, and 
employed in the collection ot materials deduced gi^ieral conclusions with more 
foi; the composition of his greatest work wisdom, from a vast variety of detach- 
— the “Esprit des Lois." His life thus ed and apparently insulated particu- 
afforded few materials for biograjffiy — lars. He is grcj^cr than the Roman 
fewer still for scandal. He travelled historian as a philosopher, but inferior 
much, and surveyed with the eye ot a to him as a writer and a delineator of 
philosopher all the principal countries events. Though his principal work, and 
of Europe, on whicli lie wrote notes, that which has chielly given him his co- 
which unhappily were not left in so lossal reputation, is the “ Esprit dcs 
complete a state as to be lit for publica- Lois," yet it may be d^ibtcd whether 
tion. Like Corneille, Boileau, Pa.scal, the “Grandeur et Decadence des Ro- 
und all the great men of liis age — and, mains " is not more profound, and does 
in truth, of every age — lie lived the not contain a greater number of just 
greater part of his life in retirement, philosophic conclusions. It has not the 
and found in the converse of the great practical sagacity which an extensive 
of former times, and in refioction on experience of huinau^wickedness gave 
their thoughts, a compensation, and to the Florentine sage, nor the iiicoin- 
more than a compensation, for all the parable wisdom which secured to the 
attractions of present society. Mean- English statesmarf so deep an insight 
while his great work advanced, as he into the secret springs of human actiou; 

* have harJly ever,” he said, ‘texperi- tionate. More still was to be ascribed to the 
cnced a chagrin, still less an hour of ennui, in serenity of mind, sprlilnug from the constant 
my life. 1 waken in the «iorning with a contemplation of abstract truth, and the 
secret joy at beholding the light ; the whole never-failing enjoyment which he derived 
of the rest of the day I tin pleased. I sleep from the study of the greatworks of fonner 
at night without wakening; and in the even- days. But most of all is to be Ojonsidered 
ing, before I close my eyelids, a sort of deli- owing to the inward satisfaction derived from 
clous ttaftee prevents me from making roliec- 1 tlie consciousness of a well- spent life, of great 
tiona.'^ Part, doubtless, of this rare felicity ; powers nobly applied, and the calm conviction 
was owing to unbroken domestic happiness : that he had raised for himself a monument 
his rasik was high, his situation distinguished, destined to be as enduring as the human 
his fortune affluent, his reputatijin uncon- race.— See Biographie Univcrselle, xxix. 513, 
tested, his tnarriage happy, his children affec- 519. 
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but in’pbiloBophic genenJjsation and 
liiminbus deductiori it ia perhaps su- 
perior tQ'the Wbrk either of Machiavef 
or Bacon.* II! the “ Esprit dea Lots/* 
though deep thought is frequen'My to be 
met with, and vast erudition is every- 
where conspicuous, yet there is often 
too great a disposition to trace fiv^ciful 
analogies, and ascribe remarkable dif- 
ferences in national institutions, rather 
to accidental or trivial causes, than to 
great and permanent I'loving powers of 
human action*— the usual fault of in- 
genious and philosophic minds, which 
carry to excess the spirit of generalisa- 
tion, the foundation of all true political 
wisdom. Yet, such as it is, this noble 
work wjLS a prodigious step in the pro 
gress of knowledge : it gave birth to a 
new science, i\\e philosophy of history^ of 
which antiquity h<id obtained only a 
few detaclrivl glimpses ; and to its in- 
fluence, more perhaps than that of any 
work of the eighteenth century, is the 
subsequent direction of human thought 
and the course of public events to be 
ascribed, t 

39. It may seem ungenerous to say 

• It la a curious circurastanco, which has 
been demonstrated by a circful exammzition 
of the numerous manuscripts which Montes- 
quieu has left, that many of iiis most pro- 
found and ori;?inal thouf^lits were sugf^ested 
by passages in works of imagination, and 
light and frivolous compositions. Wliocvcr 
has reflected much on individual or na- 
tional cvent.s, will probably not bo surprised 
at, this circumstance, for it ia in siicli produc- 
tions that the secret springs of tfie heart, the 
moving power in all human affairs, uncon- 
suou.sly arc brought to light.— Sco Biographic 
UniwriteUe, xxlx. 520. 

t D’Alernliert, inhisadrairahleeulogiuraon 
Montesquieu, prefliied to the fifth volume of 
the Kncyclopedia, andslnco transferred to all 
the complete editions of his works, has given 
the followmg interesting picture of the pri- 
vate character and habits of this great man : — 
“ lie was alive to glory ; but he only wished 
to obtain it by deserving it. He never sought 
to increase his own faa^ by those underhand 
manoeuvres, by those dark and dishonourable 
means, which disCTaco the man without add- 
ing to thegloryx^ the writer. Worthy of all 
distinctions ana rewards, ho asked nothing, 
and was not surprised at being neglected ; 
but he dared, in the most delicate circnui- 
stanoBft to protect at the court men of letters 
who were persecuted, celebrated, and un- 
fortunate, and to obtain favours for them 
Though ho mingled with the great— whether 
from necessity, convenience, or choice — ^thelr 
society was not necessary to nls happiness. { 


of so great a man, that his labours were 
conducive, along with those of others, 
in bringing about the French Revolu- 
tion; and unjust to afllrzn, that by 
l^^ading men to think on political sub- 
jects, they were instrumental in pro- 
ducing that convulsion : < yet nothing is 
more certain tiPan that both effects took 
place. True it is, indeed, that revolu- 
tions are carried into cxeeution, not by 
those who think, but by those who do 
not think on human affairs; but the 
physical strength of the greatest num- 
ber is ever, directed by the intellect of 
a few ; and the- spring of the ideas of 
those few is to bo found in the recesses 
of individual thought. Montesquieu’s 
celebrated doctrine, that the principle 
of government in a monarchy is hon- 
our — in a despotism, fear — and in a re- 
public, virtue, though not destitute of 
foundation, was far too broaSlly ex- 
pressed, and proceeded on a most erro- 
neous view of the tendency of unre- 
strained human conduct. It spread 
abroad the idea that virtue mutd he 
the niling principle in republics, whei’^e- 
as what Montesquieu meant was, that 

Ho retired whenever he could to his pro- 
perty : there he joyfully resumed bis p^o- 
sophy, his books, and repose. Surrounded 
by tlie country people, in his hours of leisure, 
after having studied mankind in the inter- 
course of the world and in the histories of 
nations, ho studied it also in those simple 
beings whom nature alone has taught ; and 
ho found there much to Icam : he conversed 
gaily with thorn ; like Socrates, he recognised 
intolloct in them : ho appeared to delight as 
nuicli in intercourse with them Os in the 
most brilliant society; while at Uie same 
time he reconciled their diflfbrence^ and as- 
suaged their wants by his beneficence.'' — ^Seo 
(Euvres de Montesquieu, vol. 1. p. 109, Intro- 
duction. What A pictm-e of the greatest man 
of his ago, enjoying retirement, asking no- 
tliing, noways surprised at being foxvotl He 
knew courts and ministers well who acted 
thus after haviiig written the "Bsprit des 
Lois.”— Carlyle has well obsorredi, mat all 
governments have ajealou^ Of teach- 
ers. Many tr(\{,t8 in this exqulUte portrait 
will remind the reader of the corresponding 
features of Sir Walter Scott In Mr Lockhart's 
admirable Life. But it would have bMn well 
fur the illustrious novelist if he httA ulactieed 
that economy In his desires and hablta .which, 
without diminishing bis numerous deeds of 
generosity and c^rity, and leaving hhn Ihnds 
sufficient for hifrnumerous trav^i^ erndded 
Montesquieu to transmit his paternal estate 
undiminlshed to his ohildren.— See B'Alism- 
BCBT's Eloge, p. 111. 
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Virtue wajs its aafeguard, its preserving 
principle — and that isundoubtedly true ; 
but he forgot to add what was equally 
true, that in an advanced state of so- 
ciety, selfishness is its demon, corru^ 
tion its destroyer, and that, though vir- 
tue may bo its theory, vice is too often 
its practice. But that^was the great 
error of the philosophers of the eight- 
eenth century; an eiror which religion 
had foretold, and which the French lle- 
volution demonstrated — an undue es- 
timate of the virtue of mankiiA. It 
was the error of noble and generous 
minds, who judge of othei’s by them- 
selves, and are unable to form a con- 
ception of that general prevalence of 
selfishness and timidity, which, in all 
social conflicts, renders the great body 
of men the prey of the wicked and au- 
dacious. It was the error, however, 
which ^Drought about the French lle- 
volution ; which in all its phases, from 
the dreams of Necker to the blood of 
Itobespierre and the carnage of Napo- 
leon, was but a commentary on the 
opposite doctrines of human perfecti- 
bility, the foundation of philosophic 
iimovation — and of general corruption, 
the comer-stone of Revelation.* 

40. Francois Marie Arouet de 
Voltaire was bom at Chateuay, near 
Sceaux, on the 20th February 1094. 
His father, though a respectable man, 
was a simple notary to the Ch4telet, so 
that he had none of the advantages of 
birth, though by the mother’s side he 
was descended from an ancient and 

* Almost alone of the illustrious men of his 
day, Montesquieu never, in tho writings at 
least which bear his name, attacked the truths 
of religion ; and in the Lettres Fersannes," 
and those which wore anonymous, it was tho 
abuses of the Roman Church only which at- 
tracted his animadversion. He was too great 
a man not to be a sincere Christian. * ‘ 1 havo 
always,** said he, on his death-bed, “respect- 
ed relijdon ; tho morality of the Gospel is 
the xiool^t present God ev^ modo to man." 
Being presiBed by his confe^r to erase somo 
exprempnsat which umbrage Lad been taken, 
from hb Lettres Persai^es, " he replied, “ I 
am wlUing to soorifice everything to rc|ligion, 
but nothing to the Jesuits : consult with my 
ftiends^ and they will deoiae on tho subject." 
He then received extreme unction, and the 
prte^Sald, “ Ton feel, 8ir,%iow great God Is." 

— « Yes,** replied he, “ and how little man." 
-'These were his lost worda— See Bu^raphU 
VMvernik, zxix. 619, 520. 


noble family in Poitou. His constitu- 
tion was {ft first so feeble that it w&a 
with great difficufty helwas l^pt alive 
in tJhe years of infancy ; iand though he 
lived toAhe advanced age of eighty-four, 
he was Sways of a weak frame of body, 
and his infiimities in this respect con- 
tribu^d not a little to augment the 
natural irritability of his temper. He 
was early initiated in the mysteries of 
infidelity by his godfather, the Abbd de 
Chdteauneuf, w^o taught him at three 
years of age to repeat,, by heart, the 
“Moisade,” an impious parody on the 
life of the Jewifth lawgiver. At fourteen 
he was sent to tho college of Louis le 
Grand, where he soon became distin- 
guished by the acuteness and versa- 
tility of lus tjilents ; but such was the 
decided turn to scepticism which he 
even then evinced, that his preceptors, 
the Jesuits, were glad bo gikquit of him 
by sending him to Paris. It was pre- 
dicted by one of the acutest of their 
number that he would one day become 
“the stanflard of Deism in France.” 
Some lively and satirical verses on the 
priests, which he had made at college, 
procured for hii^ an introduction to 
the gay and witty circles of the metro- 
polis, in which the polished and profli- 
gate nobility consoled themselves for 
the increasing austerities of the declin- 
ing and calamitous years of Louis XIV. 
by indulging in orgies *f mingled scep- 
ticism and licentiousness. It wiis in 
this fascinating and poisonous circle, 
composed of tho^e who should havo 
been the pillars of order and moral- 
ity, that the young Arouet learned the 
art of sapping the foundations of both. 
The Prince of Conti, "^he Duke of Ven- 
dome, tho Duke of Sully, the Marquis 
de la Fare, the Abbd de Chaulieu, the 
Abb(5 Courtius, the Abbd Servier, 
the Abbd de Chilteaimeuf, were the 
principal wits at |hat periodf of. a so- 
ciety inferior to none that ever existed 
in the polish and chajms of its man- 

t The highest rank or literary distinction 
constituted there, aa now in the exclusive 
society of London, the only passport to that 
magio cirde. — *‘Wo are all Wre princes or 
IioetB,” said Voltaire on one occasion, looking 
round a brilliant supper party at the Prince 
of Conti’s .— Universelkt xUx, 464, 
466. 
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ners, and superior to any the de- 
pravity and licentic^isneaa of its prin- 
ciples. Ry the?’ last of these liberjanfe 
ecclesiastics, ^rouet, while yet a youth, 
was introduced to the celebr^'^ed Ni- 
non de TEnclos, who, though some- 
what in the wane, had still the chief 
nobles and wits of Paris in her ^'rain, 
and who was so much struck with the 
lively turn of his repartees, that she left 
him by her will a legacy of two thou- 
sand francs to buy b^oks : a curious 
and ominous ‘circumstance, that the 
foundation of the library of the great 
apostle of deism was laid'‘by the bequest 
of an old courtesan, to whom he had 
been introduced by an apostate priest. 

41. These scenes of dissipation, how- 
ever, and the fugitive pieces necessary 
to m.'iintain his place in them, did not 
entirely absorb the young poet; and al- 
ready, in 17V2, at the age of eighteen, 
he was engaged with his noble tragedy 
of “ Merope.” Sent shortly after to Hol- 
land, in the capacity of page to the Mar- 
quis of Chdteauncuf, ambassador there, 
he was soon engaged in an intrig\ie with 
a young I’rotcstaut lady at the ilague, 
which occasioned his. recall to Franco, 
where, by means of his usual versatility 
of power, he succeeded in , -persuading 
some of the Jesuits and bishops that it 
was necessary to bring her to Paris, to 
save her from^ Huguenot heresy and 
Protestant corruption. As this edifying 
project was not carried into execution, 
he plunged again into the profligate 
noble society of the capital, in which 
his inextinguishable love of satire, and 
irritable temper, once procured for him 
personal chastisement which led to a 
challenge, and twice a place in the Baa- 
tile, where ho was on the first occasion 
confined twelve, the second, six months. 
His active mind, however, was not 
crushed by these imprisonments ; with- 
in the walla of that f./rtres8 he finished 
his ''Merope,'* and made great progress 
inthe**Henria4p” Upon being liberated 
by the Regent Orleans, he changed his 
name, hitherto chiefl.y knovm only by 
scandal, from Arouet to Voltaire, and 
ere long the successful representation 
of ^^Merope’* laid the foundation of 
his prodigious reputation. For nearly 
forty years afterwards he led an active 


but desultory lile, continually engaged 
in literary efforts, which augmented 
alike his fame and his fortune — rardy 
possessing a home, and almdst constant- 
involved in difficulties, from open sa- 
tire or secret hbel. 

42. Being ordered to leave the king- 
dom on account of a satire on the Duke of 
Sully, accompanied by a declaration of 
love to his mistress, he retired to Eng- 
land, where he remained several years, 
and farmed an intimate acquaintance 
with the principal political and philoso- 
phical characters in that countiy. It 
was in their school, in the society of 
Bolingbroke, Tindal, Toland, and other 
distinguished deists, among whom at 
that period was to be found so consi- 
derable a proportion of British talent, 
that Voltaire obtained all the informa- 
tion and real argument which ^i)pear 
in his numerous declamations against 
Christianity. He was, at the end of two 
yeai-8, permitted to return to France, 
where he commenced his historical la- 
bours with the celebrated Life of Charles 
XII., soon followed by those of Petet 
the Great and Louis XIV. He ofter- 
w'ards continued for twenty years n 
course of desultory but incessant acti- 
vity, alternately engaged in tragedy, 
comedy, philosophy, history, satires, 
lampoons, and epic poems — during the 
course of which he withdrew to a coun- 
try chateau at Airy, on ^e borders of 
Lorraine and Alsace, with the Mar- 
chioness of Chostelet, a married lady of 
wit and learning, with whom he lived 
in no very Platonic alliance to the Umo 
of her death in 1749. A^r that be- 
reavement he repaired, on the invita- 
tion of Frederick the Great, with whom 
he had long been in correspondency to 
Berlin, and for some years inhabited the 
palace, and was the daily guesti of that 
celebrated monarch. 

43. But though he admired his ta- 
lents, and agr^ with his freethinking 
principles, he was^oon disconcerted by 
the imperious disposition of thej^xliBsian 
hero. Their tempers, both irritable, 
could not long agree : frequent quarrels 
ensued, and aft^r throe years of splen- 
did captivity, he was gled to make his 
escape by stealth from his royal jailer, 
and regain the comparative freedom of 
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French despotism. In 1759, he finally 
retired to Femey, on the banks of the 
Lake of Geneva, since immortalised by 
his memory, where, in possession of an 
ample fortune, the fruit of his fortuna^ 
speculations as a contractor for tne 
army, of his literary success, and uni- 
form economy, he spent #he last twenty, 
and by much the most respectable, 
years of his life. He continued while 
there his literary labours ; but his great 
works were completed, and the never- 
failing activity of his mind appejJred in 
the prodigious correspondence which 
now fonns so large, and not the least 
interesting, pai*t of his works. His life 
in that retirement was that of a grand 
• seigneur of the old school. An ample re- 
venue was expended upon the improve- 
ment of his estate; frequent acts of 
beneficence spread happiness around 
his dwelling; he chiefly appejired in the 
literaiy world as the defender of huma- 
nity in punishments; and the celebrat- 
ed inscription which he put on the vil- 
lage church which he restored — “ Deo 
crexit Voltaire,” showed that he had 
not, with his hostility to Christianity, 
abjured the truths of natural religion. 
The entreaties of his niece, Medame 
Denis, who was worn out with the ennui 
i)f Femey, induced him at length to 
issue from his retreat, and at the age of 
eighty-four to cross the Jura, and pro- 
ceed to Paris, whither he was preceded 
by his vast reputation, and where his 
principles had now obtained nearly uni- 
veieal assent. 

44. He arrived there, accordingly, in 
February 1778, and was everywhere re- 
ceived-^at the theatres, the academies, 
the public places, even in the streets — 
with an enthusiasm which approached 
toadoratioa Profoundly moved by this 
intense gratification of his ruling pas- 
sion, Voltaire asked whether they meant 
to stifle him under garlands of roses, to 
make him die of joy; Wit the excite- 
ment occasioned by these ti^ansports 
proved too strong fflir his now feeble 
frame— he wasseized with a mortal com- 
plaint, and soon brought to the verge of 
death. Apprehensive of being refused 
burial in a oonseorated^lace of sepul- 
ture, he sent for a priest, and, abjuring 
his former errors, asked pardon of God 


and the church for the offences he had 
cummitteS against them; but having, 
contrary to dl expectition, ^^ecover^ 
for* a time, he again p^inged into the 
vanitieaof the world, wag crowned with 
laurel ac the theatre, and carried home 
by an enthusiastic crowd of admiring 
votayes.* This last triumph, however, 
proved fatal to his now exhausted con- 
stitution : his former complaint returned 
with increased violence, and he was soon 
stretched on th(| bed of death. Being 
pressed in hi.s last moments, by the cure 
of St Sulpice, to acknowledge the divi- 
nity of Jesus Uhrist, he tunied on his 
side, and said feebly, “ For the love of 
God, don’t mention that man : allow me 
to die inpeace ; ” and soon expired. His 
remains were interred in one of the cha- 
pels of the Abbey of Scellieros, for which 
humane act the prior was, to the dis- 
grace of the French chuBpii, dismissed 
from his office; but it was too late to 
prevent the burial, and the remains of 
Voltaire rested there in peace, till they 
were transferred to the Pantheon, twelve 
years after, during the fervour of the 
Revolution. 

45. The character of Voltaire’s philo- 
sophy is clearly depicted in his private 
life. The companion of nobles, jihe flat- 
terer of misTresses, the courtier of kings, 
the panegyrist of his patrons, the lam- 
pooner of his enemies, he was at the 
same time an indefatigSble annalist, a 
voluminous pamphleteer, a great poet, 
an ardent supporter of humanity, and 
the persevering and acrimonious enemy 
of the Christian faith. With popular 
fervour he had little sympathy, for po- 
pular rights no anxiety: it was the fet- 
ters, os he deemed them, of religion, 
which he sought to strike off the human 
so\iL N 0 man watf more keenly alive to 
the dangem of democratic ascendancy; 
none had read with more diligence in 
the great book of history the frequent 
lessons which it teaches, or its ruinous 

" I do not wish my cofjlse to be tlirown 
on a dunghill/’ said ho, when he found him- 
self in danger; and he immediately sent for 
the Abb4 Gauthier, who obtained from him u 
declaration that he died in the Catholic reli- 
gion, in wliich he had been bom, and that he 
besought pardon of God and tiie church for 
the ofeiiccs which he might have committed. 
—See Biographic Universelkt vol. xlix. 487, 
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effects upon fclie best interests of society : 
the inimitable declamation a^nst po- 
pular ins^itutioii;3 wlHch Corneille puts, 
into the mouth Cinna, was the objtjct 
of his unbounded admiration.* > It was 
in the destruction of religion that^e per- 
ceived the antidote to all the evils of so- 
ciety. For the relaxation of the fright- 
ful barbarities of ancient puniahiEient, 
he often and eloquently contended; but 
it was chiefly when instigated by priests 
that they were the object of his detest- 
ation ; if emanating from civil authority, 
he felt for them little aversion. Phi- 
lanthropy was the ostensible object of 
his philosophy, but it admitted of large 
exceptions when ecclesiastics or women 
were concerned ; and of him, even more 
truly than of the great English fii.sto- 
rian, it may bo said, that “his humanity 
never slumbered, except w'hcn Christi- 
ans were tori;; red orw’omen ravished.” f 

46. Though far from being a profound, 
he was a lively and entertaining histo- 

* “ When the people is master, all is tu- 
mult ; the voice of reason is never attended 
to ; honours arc sold to the mo<^t ambitious ; 
and authority is abaufloned to the most for- 
ward in treason. Those petty 8overoit,uis, 
whom the mob elevatet'lor a year, knowing 
their reign limited to so short a time, Libour 
to mak<i the best designs abortive, lest the 
successful results of them should fall to their 
succesflora As they have little share in the 
good which they disriose of, they reap largely 
from the public field, asbured of an easy par- 
don from all— caeTi looking forward to a simi- 
lar course in hia turn. The government of the 
populace is the worst of all governments.”— 
Cinna, Act ii. scene 1. 

"What a v.ast superiority,” says Voltaire, 
in his common taiy on this pas-sage, " in fine 
poetry over prose ! Writers on politics have 
invariably diluted this sentimeni : not one of 
them approaches the force, tlio depth, the 
neatness, the precision, of this discourse of 
Cinna’a. All state officials ought to assist at 
this piece. In order to lc.im how to think and 
speak.” — Qiuvre* de Corneille, avec Us Com- \ 
nuntaires de Voltairi; lii. 308. | 

t " The same man, who was with reason so 
affected by the criol fate of Galas, a Protest- 
ant, indulged in savogt^ irony when his pen 
liad to do with the Jesuits. ‘ They write me 
that three Jesuits have at last been burned at 
lifAym. This Is i£c«t consolatory iutclligeiico ; 
but it is, after all, a Jansenist who communi- 
cates it.'”-^oltairehM.Vemet, 1769.1 "'It 
is said that Father Malagrida has been broken 
on the wh^'~Ood be thanked"! I should die 
content could I see the Jansonists and Moli- 
ulsts mutually extirpated.’— (Letter to the 
Countess of Lutzelburg.)”— Re Tocqueville, 
Jtegne de Lo\Ht AT., ii. HiW. 


rian, and the first in modern times who 
directed the attention of his readers to 
the progress of arts and civilisation, and 
other subjects than the annals of war or 
courts. The prodigious stores of varied 
iiiformation which he possessed were 
applied, with surprising effect, in his 
other voluminous prose writings, to 
elucidate almost every country of the 
world, and every subject of human 
thought. Often superncial ,in matters 
of science, always prejudiced in those 
of religion, he yet never failed to throw 
an air of plausibility over even his most 
dangerous pai’adoxes, by the admirable 
clearness, the pithy good sense, with 
which his opinions were stated. Many 
wi’iters have exceeded him in the accu- 
racy and depth of their views on parti- 
cular subjects ; none have equalled him 
in the vast and various subjects of 
knowledge which he embraced,-, in his 
labours. As a critic, though sometimes 
envioiis, he was clear, judicious, and 
discriminating, and often gave way to 
impassioned and generous bursts of ad- 
miration. Though never aspiring to the 
highest flights of the muse, hehas yet pro- 
duced, in the “ Henriade,” the best epic 
poem in the French language. But the 
great theatre of his glory was the drama, 
and it is impossible to read his immor- 
tal tragedies, abounding as they do with 
pictured character, noble feelings, ekil- 
fulcoinbiiiations, pathetic incidents, elo- 
quent declamation, and vehement ac- 
tion, without feeling that to him, for good 
or for evil, was indeed given the richest 
fruit of the tree of knowledge. They 
have not the dignified language, the pro- 
found thought of Corneille, nor the feli 
citous expression and exquisite pathos 
of Racine ; but they are mojre impetu- 
ous, more varied, moragmphic, and em- 
brace a wider sphere of human action, 
and a far more extensive portndtime of 
human character. His lasting disj^ace 
was the *‘PucfiUe d'Orldans;'^ and when 
we reflect on the wicked prejudioeWhich 
made him conceal what he kimw,^to be 
the truth in regard to that ^nordi^ 
nary woman, i|: and cover the heroine 

t It appears firqp what Voltaire himself has 
written on the Maid of Orleans, that no one 
was better aware of the great and noble quatl- 
ties of the French heroine who perished m the 
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and saviour of France with obscene rib- 
aldry,' merely because she had throum 
luistre by her exploits over the cause of 
religion, wh feel that the offence, too 
great for an individual, was a national 
one, and that it was rightly requited 
when the English standards, from the 
ultimate consequences Jf the very doc- 
trines of the infamous libeller, passed 
in triumph through the gates of Paris. 

47. Voltaire, however, was not an 
atheist ; had he been so, the n^scliief 
he produced would have been much less 
considerable. No man who openly de- 
nies the existence of a Supremo Being 
will ever acquire a general influence 
over mankind, how gi*eat soever his as- 
cendancy may be in i)articular depraved 
circles. The avowed atheists were the 
object of more cutting sarcasm on his 
part than the Roman Catholic clergy 
themselves ; and to him we owe the 
striking sentiment which Robespierre, 
taught by experience, wjis driven to re- 
iterate amidst the blood of the Revolu- 
tion — “ If God did not exist, it would 
be necessary to invent his being.” * It 
was under the specious but delusive 
guise of deism that his attacks against 
Christianity were veiled ; it was the 
philanthropic tendency of his prin- 
ciples, as to the administration of the 
Supreme Being and the government of 
men, which gave them their fatal ascen- 
dancy, by enlisting so many of the gen- 
erous feelings on his side. But in the 

flames, by English barbarity, within the walls 
of Rouen — a ^me which “the execrations of 

r havo inadequately censured," but which 
more generous spirit of English genius 
has striven, in our times at least, to expiate, 
“bhe returned," says he, “to her judges an 
anwer UH)rthy </ immortal record. Interro- 
gated why she had dared to assist with her 
standard at the coronation of Charles, she re- 
plied—* It is lust that he who has homo hie 
share in the labour should likewise in the 
honour.’ Accused of having once resumed 
the diess of a male, which been loft for 
the express purpose of tcllipting her, her 
judges— who had oortaii^ no right to try her, 
sociiig she was a prlsonftr of war— declared 
her a relapsed heretic, and condemned to the 
stake her who, the saviour of her king, would 
have had altan consecrated to her m those 
herolQ times when men thus honour their de- 
liverers.”— AIrmy on iho Mdhnori and Spirit of 
IfaUonif 0 , 60. 

* VouTAiBir^ Dialcffues, ii. 41. 

VOIs L 


sense of moral responsibility he was ut- 
terly deficient; of tfie feeling of duty he 
haij no steady concept!^. Irts doubt- 
ful if he believed in the immortality of 
the soil ; and of the great principle of 
moral probation and inherent comip- 
tion, ho was throughout life the deter- 
mineri antagonist. Man, in his estima- 
tion, was made for happiness, not duty; 
ho wa.s sent here to enjoy, not to win 
enjoyment. Innocent, pure, and ele- 
vated in his orifinal nature and native 
tendencies, his vices were all owing to 
the oppression priests or the bigotry 
of creeds — his misery to the pernicious 
restraints throwm by the dogmas of the 
church over the enjoyments provided by 
natui’e. The great object of his philo- 
sophy was to cast dow’n these selfish 
systems of artificial restraint. By fol- 
lowing the dictates and immilses of na- 
ture, he thought man wfmhi arrive at 
once at the greatest happiness and high- 
est destiny of his being. Hence it was that 
the authoi^of “ Zaire ” was at the same 
time the author of the Pucelle,” that the 
historian of Louis XIV. composed*^ Can- 
dide.” In those different and seemingly 
opposite w'orks Inf was tracing out, with 
an equally skilful hand, the various ami 
unrestraiuq^ inclinations and passions 
of the human heart-, and at the same 
time indulging his own thirst for uni- 
versal and indiscrimin^e admiration. 
He W’as all things to all men. With 
equal readiness he dealt out generosity 
for the generous, bravery for the brave, 
wisdom for the wise, selfishness for the 
selfish, voluptuousness for the voluptu- 
ous, and profligacy for the profligate. 

48. Voltaire stopped short with the 
church : he never ventured to assail the 
palace. It was ujider the shadow of 
monarchy, emancipated from the fet- 
ters of superstition, that he contem- 
plated the perfection of society.f But 

t He contemplated 

** La liberM publique^ 

Sous Tombroge 8acr4 du^^ouvoir monar- 

chiqne." --Brutus, Act ii soeuo 1. 

‘‘■Wby do you not stop," said the Duke de 
Choiseul, minister of TjouLs XV. in 1764, to the 
newplulosophers, “where Voltaire did? Him 
we can comprehend. Amidst all his sal lies ho 
reacted authority ; but ifou are mysterious 
and obscuro, and l^down your doctrines in 
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those who destroy the altar find it 
difliciilt to uphold ^he throne; and a 
native-bQ»n genius soon appeared, 
carried into thil theory of government 
the principles which the apostl^^ of de- 
ism had arrayed only against the truths 
of Christianity. Jean Jacques Rous- 
seau, a humble watchmaker’s son in 
Geneva, was born on the 28th June 
1712; and the throne of Louis XIV. 
crumbled under his strokes. Like Vol- 
taire, his character is f^ortrayed in the 
history of his private life. Endowed 
by nature with an ardent imagination, 
a boundless fancy, and susceptible feel- 
ings ; awkwai’d in manner, and at the 
same time vain in thought ; shy, but 
yet ambitious ; diffident, but not igno- 
rant of his powers; — he spent his early 
years in dreaming over romances, or 
devouring Plutarch’s Lives ; and was 
sometimes ’"'Si duced, according to his 
own admi.ssion, into discreditable and 
criminal actions. He early wandered 
from hia father’s home, anej was shel- 
tered, while yet a boy, by Madame 
Warens, a benevolent old Catholic lady 
at Anneci, who was so shocked with the 
la-xity of hia religious principles that she 
sent him to a monastery at Turin to 
correct.-hia opinions. He too glad 
to escape from its rigid au.steritiea, by 
entering the service of the Countess of 
Vercelli as a laquaisf where he com- 
mitted a theft, ^nd had the bjiseness, on 
his own admission, to charge with it a 
young female fellow-servant who was 
entirely innocent of the offence. Dis- 
missed from his situation for this affair, 
he entered into the employment of an- 
other noble family in Turin ; but, soon 
disgusted with the drudgeries of do- 
mestic service, he fled to the house of 
Madame Warens, whose kindness had 
rescued him from destitution when a 
boy, and by whom he was again shel- 
tered in inisfortunew Madame Warens 
boarded him with the music-master of 
the cathedral,^ whom he accompanied 
at her desire to” Lyons ; but the latter 
having been seized wi^ a fit of epi- 

a harsh and podantic manner. We abandon 
to you religion and the clergy— will not this 
suffice? we surrender many of our preju- 
dices ; but cannot you at least show some ro- 
gard for those which are useful ?” — Smyth’s 
Lectures an the French Bevi^uiian, i. 86, 87. 


lepsy, which made him fall down in the 
street, Rousseau seized the opportunity 
to take to flight, and shake himself cle{>r 
of the burden, leaving th6 unhappy 
v.;retch, as he himself has told us, “ de- 
Rei*ted by the only friend he could rely 
on in the world.” 

49. This disg^'aceful inhumanity mot 
with its appropriate reward. Rousseau, 
on returning to Anneci, found Madame 
Warens from home ; her domestics 
could not tell what route she had ta- 
ken, and he was obliged to wander away 
destitute and unbefriended, as he had 
left his unhappy master on the streets 
of Lyons. He reached Lausanne, hardly 
knowing where he was going, and there 
and at Neiifchatel earned a precarious 
subsistence for some time by teaching 
music, in which he was himself, at 
that time, very superficially instructed. 
Thence he visited Paris; but, finding 
himself immersed in an inferior society, 
he returned to Anneci, where Madame 
Warens again sheltered him, and his 
increasing passion for music made him 
take to teaching that art as a profession. 
Impetuous in all his designs, however, 
ho could not rest in that employment ; 
he fled, with extravagant passion, to 
games of hazard, and nearly killed him- 
self by the vehemence with which, du- 
ring some months, he devoted himself 
to those exciting pursuits. The study 
of Latin, of geometry, astronomy, and 
medicine, afterwards absorbed him, 
each for a few mouths of intense la- 
bour ; and such was his facility in ac- 
quiring knowledge, that in that short 
period he obtained an extraoi'dinaiy 
degree of proficiency in those different 
branches of information. Volumes 
would be required to recount all the 
follies and vices of this extraordin^ 
man : suffice it to say, that at one period 
he was a preceptor for some months in 
the family of the brother of the cele- 
brated Abbd de Mably, who was grand- 
provost of Lyons,;where, neglecting the 
duties of his station, he spent hir fime, 
while dreaming over romances, alter- 
nately in drinking the delicious wine 
which he had i^len from the provost’s 
cellars, and in making love to nis wife ; 
while at another, he conceived a pas- 
sionate attachment for a vulgar young 
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woman of the name of Theresa, whom 
ho met when she was acting as a ser- 
vant in an obscure inn at Paris, and 
who, duriiig more than thirty years, 
exercised a tyrannical sway over his 
mind. She soon miule him a fathei^; 
but Rousseau sent his son to the found- 
ling hospital, having firfj taken the pre- 
caution to efface all marks by which he 
could ever bo recognised ; and he was 
so pleased with this expeditious mode 
of ridding himself of the burden of 
maintaining his family, that 1* con- 
tinued it through life. The author of 
so many eloquent declamations against 
the unnatural feelings of mothei-s who 
do not nurse their offspring, had the 
diagi'aceof sending of his own cliil- 
dren to the foundling hospital, with 
such precautions against their ever 
being recognised, that he never could 
or did^ear of them again.* 

60. Despite all these disgr.acefiil acts 
of selfishness and turpitude, the genius 
of Rousseau was such that it broke 
through all obstacles, and raised him 
to the highest pinnacle of literary glory. 
His first essay in the career in which he 
ultimately acquired such celebrity, was 
at once characteristic of the turn of his 
mind, and decisive as to the future ten- 
denoy of bis WTitiugs. It was an essay 
for a prize proposed by the Academy of 
Sciences at Dijon, on the question — 
'*Have the arts and sciences contri- 
buted to the corruption or purification 
of morals?” He undertook to compete, 
by the advice of Diderot; boldly sup- 
ported the side that they had contri- 
buted only to the progress of corrup- 
tion, and carried off the prize. From 
that moment his fate was fixed : he de- 
termined, as he himself has told us, to 
break at once with the whole maxims 
of his age.'* t Such, however, was the 
ardour of his paesion for music, that his 
next essay was an opera, “ Le Devin du , 
Village;** the simple an(J[ pathetic Ian- 

* It augments the indignation which all ' 
must feel at this heartloss, unnatural conduct . 
on the part of Rousseau, that the throe last 
children whom ho thus abandoned were bom 
when ho was in drcumstanccs which, com- 
pared with those of liis previous life, were 
Univ. xivix. 132. 

f ” Do Tompre bnisquement on visihre aux 
maximea do son sihcle,”— ii. 124; 
Biflffraphie ernim-sette, xxxix. 132. 


guage of which charmed the copft, and 
obtained finqualified success. So en- 
tirely airifici^ hf#l mwiners anA ideas 
Deqpme in the French Vpital,^that the 
imagery and language of nature came 
upon i* inhabitants with the chai*m of 
novelty : the feelings of rural life were 
as unknown to them as the music of 
the ^here.s. 

51. His literary success neither im- 
proved his principles nor softened bis 
heart. He pas.^d soon after by Oham- 
bery, w here he Waited Madame Warens, 
who had been a secr>nd mother to him 
during his youth and distress : he found 
her so reduced in her circumstances, 
by subsequent impmdcnce and misfor- 
tune, that he hanlly knew her amidst 
the desolation w'ith which she was sur- 
rounded. He hastened from the scene, 
and left scarcely any succour to her who 
had been so generous to him in his own 
evil days. He had cveijrtnc barbarity 
to look, in the midst of her afflictions, 
to her little succession, and tell her that 
he expeettd to inherit a black dross 
which had caught his fancy. At Gen- 
eva, w'hithcr he repaired after leaving 
Madame Warcus, his head was tumed, 
on his owui admission, by the republican 
ardour of which that little state wuis the 
theatre, and he had some thoilghts of 
settling in its vicinity for life — a design 
from which, hoAvever, be was turned 
aside by the jealousy hc^elt at Voltaire, 
who had recently established himself 
with seignorial splendour at Femey, in 
the neighbourhood of that city. He 
returned in consequence to Paris, and 
took refuge with Madame d’Epinay, 
who received him readily, in the house 
since so well known under the name of 
the Hermitage, in the valley of Mont- 
morency. , 

62. There his principal w'orks, the 
“Coutrat Social,” and “Nouvelle Hd- 
loise,*’ were writt^ ; but having fallen 
desperately in love with the Countess 
d’Houdelot, sister-in-iaw to Madame 
d'Epinay, and mistres9*bo the Marquis 
St Leunbert, who received his passion 
with disdain, he quarrelled with his 
benefactress, and after a variety of dis- 
creditable adventures, found shelter in 
an apartment of the chateau of Mont- 
morency, from the kindness of the 
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Duke of Luxembourg ; and soon after 
his greatest work, “^Emile,”®appeared, 
He was iipw past fift^, but so little had 
his numerous repulses in love checked 
his vanity that he again conceived a 
ridiculous passion for a lady of lashion, 
the Countess Boiifflers ; indeed, so un- 
conscious was he at this period the 
awkwardness of his manner, that he 
openly avowed, in his correspondence, 
that he thought no woman, even of the 
liighest rank, could re*uat him.* All 
these weaknesses are revealed in his 
“ Confessions,” from which principally 
the preceding detail has been taken — a 
sure proof that ho had repented of none 
of them, for no man confesses a fault 
of which he is really ashamed. Subse- 
quently he retired to Neufchatel, and 
soon after took up his abode in a cot- 
tage in the little island of St Pierre, in 
the middki-'Vif the beautiful hike of 
Bienne : but an order of the Senate of 
Berne at length compelled him to leave 
that charming retreat. He then mar- 
ried Theresa Levasseur, aftftr twenty- 
three years of iiregular connection, and 
of rude despotism on her part. At 
length ho expired suddenly at Erine- 
nonville, on the 3d July 1778, not 
without suspicions of having hastened 
his end by poison. 

53. From a life so irregular, and in 
many periods so disgraceful, no fixed 
principle or firfcness of mind could be 
expected; and yet such was Rousseau’s 
genius, that it may be doubted whether 
any author ever produced so great an 
impression, both upon his own age and 
that which succeeded him. His writ- 
ings, more even than Voltaire's, brought 
about the French Revolution. He fol- 
lowed up and applied to social life what 
that great philosopLer directed only 

• “ There are few females, even of the high- 

est rank, of whom I would not have made 
conquest, if I had atterLpted it.”— Sco Biopra- 
phie Univenelkf xxxix. J36. It is a curious 
circumstance that Abelard, the Rousseau of 
the twelfth eentif«V, and whose doctrines on 
the Natural Innocence of Man very closely 
resembled those of the Philosopher of Meif- 
leraie^ said Just the same. “ ihavo come to 
thlspoint;*’ saidho, “thatoutofall the women 
whom I have honoured with my love, I have 
not had to fear a single refusal.”— Abelard, 
liber CtOam. Mtarum, p. 40; and IfiCBBLST, 
HuXoltt dt Jhinev, a 290. 


against the institutions of religion. It 
was to their entire novelty, and the en- 
trancing eloquence of the language in 
which they were couched, that this ex- 
t^jaordinary success was owing. Sur- 
rounded as the Parisians were with the 
vices and the corruptions of a highly 
artificial mode of life, the language of 
nature, the fervour of unsophisticated 
affection, fell on them with inexpres- 
sible charms. It was like the sudden 
mania with which the votaries of fa- 
shion,' half a century later, were seized 
for the melodramatic corsairs of Lord 
Byron. What particularly distinguished 
Rousseau’s works, and gave them a de- 
cided superiority over all of a similar 
kind which had preceded them, was the 
brilliant and highly-coloured descrip- 
tions of nature, and genuine bursts of 
passion, with which they abounded. 
His pencil was literally “ dipt 4n the 
orient hues of heaven.” If his works 
had stopped here, they would have been 
only intiircsting as a picture of the 
times, and a step in the progress of 
literature, and have deserved little at- 
tention in general history. But they 
went a great deal further ; and in the 
fundamental doctrine of Rousseau’s 
philosophy is to be found both the an- 
tagonist principle, in every age, of the 
Christian faith, and the spring of revo- 
lutionary convulsions all over the world. 
This is the doctrine of human inno- 
cence and SOCIAL perpbotibility. 

54. It was his constant affirmation 
that the human mind was bom inno- 
cent, and with dispositions only to good- 
ness ; that the hunter and the savage 
were the model of every virtue ; and 
that all the subsequent vicOs and mi- 
series of man were owing to the tyranny 
of kings, the deception of priests, the 
oppression of nobles, and the evils of 
civilisation. Property, be eirgiMidf was 
the grand abusewhich had ruined man- 
kind; reason tl^ source of all iniquity, f 

t ** The man who reasons is the man who 
Bins,” was his fiivouflte maxim, ttqpsseau 
and Diderot openly prodalmed the ubcbrlne. 
that Property was the origin of all the social 
evils, and that a remedy for them could be 
found only in its abolition. ** The first who 
says,” said RoussAu, '* *this field is mine,* 
introduces into society the germ of all cala- 
mities : the fearless reply should be, 'the 
firults belong to slk the earth to no ons.'^ 
c 
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This doctrine, which ever will be agree- 
able to the visionary, and ever con- 
<lemned by the experienced of man- 
kind, was* received with unbounded 
acclamations by a generation which, it- 
self immersed in frivolity, corruption, 
and sensuality, gladly embraced any 
principles which laid t4e whole conse- 
(jiiencea of these indulgences on others, 
and proclaimed that, in a state of na- 
ture, every Inclination and desire might 
be gratified, alike without danger and 
without criminality. These doctrines 
lie at the root of Rousseau’s social con- 
tract ; they are the foundation of the 
scheme of education w'hich he deve- 
loped in his “Emile they breathe in 
the “Letters from the Mohutains,” and 
received their practicd development in 
the feiwour of the “Nouvello Hdlowe.” 
It did not require the glowing pages of 
his clcfquence, nor the brilliant colours 
which he lent alike to virtue and vice, 
to give popularity to a system which 
proclaimed impunity to passion and in- 
iiocence to gratification ; which digni- 
fied indulgence with the name of free- 
dom, and profligacy with that of hap- 
piness ; winch stigmatised self-control 
a violation of nature, and denoxinced 
restraint as an inroa<l on the benevo- 
lence of the Almighty. 

55. The preceding detail, minute as 
it isj and trifling as to some it may ap- 

1) ear, will not, by the reflecting reader, 
be deemed misplaced, even in a work 
of general history. It is thought, not 

2 ) hy 8 ical strength, which really rules 
mankind ; it is to the masters of mind 
tliat it is alone given to open the cavern 
of the winds. More even than by Mira- 
beau and Danton, the French Revolu- 
tion was brought about by Voltaire 

“ Property,” said Diderot, “is the general 
and abidmff cause of all disorders ; by it 
everythil^B ovortumod. Do you desire to 
regenerate the world ? Leave the true sagos 
of mankind ftilly at liberty ±o attack the er- 
rors and prejudices by which the spirit of 
f >roperty Is maintained. I point o)it the blow 
which must be struck a£ the radical principle 
"f all evils : abler men than I will possibly 
succeed in Inducing the blow to bo struck." 
•—See CAPBnacE, V Europe pendant la Jh'volu- 
tion EranpaiK, i. 64. The doctrines of the fol- 
lowers of Babmiiif in FrauSe in 17y7, and of 
the Sodiallsts and Chartists in England in 1840 
and 1841, wero nothing but the iiroctioai ap- 
plication of these prindplos 


and RouB|eau; their dominion over i{ha 
opinions of men been more durable 
ihan that of RobSpieia'e and^apoleon 
ov§r their bodies. The ^Sncyclopedists, 
who ojfenly professed the principles of 
atheism ; the Democrats, who com- 
menced that great convulsion ; the Ja- 
cobips, who canied it on, merely pushed 
to their natural and unavoidable result 
the principles of these mighty magi- 
cians. It is well to see the private life 
of those by w>om thrones are over- 
turned ; it is sometimes instructive to 
trace out the self-reform of the men 
who undertake to purify the world. 
Notliing, too, is so characteristic of the 
state of society in the French capital at 
that period — of that unparalleled mix- 
ture of polish of manners with thirst 
for indulgence ; of talent in conversa- 
tion with frivolity of conduct ; of ele- 
gance in habit with basiKij<6ls in incli- 
nation ; of sentiment in writing with 
selfishness in conduct ; of taste in feel- 
ing with corruption in practice; of free- 
dom of thought witli servility of action ; 
of declamations on liberty with dispo- 
sitions to slavery — os the lives of those 
extraordinary And little w'as to 

be expected of a revolution which com- 
menced with a library bequeathed to 
a young infidel by an old courtesan, 
and wjw fanned by the declamations on 
parental affection of a libertine father 
who ha<l consigned his five children to 
a foundling hospital. 

56. As with other great changes in 
the cuiTeiit of human thought, the doc- 
trines of these powerful intellects were 
pushed by their successors beyond what 
they themselves had intended. Like all 
profound and original writers, they were 
followed by a crowd of imitators, who 
carried to the ver^e of extravagance at 
once their excellences and their defects. 
So powerful did the society of Men of 
Letters at Paris b«come, in the latter 
years of tho reigu of Louis XV., that 
they openly aspired to ^ect a total re- 
volution in almost all tiie subjects of 
human thought, and remould'the world, 
its institutions, habits, and opinions, 
after a model of their own. To effect 
this object, they combined all their 
strength in that immense undertaking, 
the “Encyclopddie” — the first work of 
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that description which had (.3ver been 
atteriif)ted, and whu b, by the combi- 
nation oi* talentj which it embraced, gnd 
its extending to every branch of human 
knowledge, aimed Jit spreading^ its in- 
fluence through all classes of the next 
generation. Its principles, sometimes 
just, in part generous, Avere alwa;, s se- 
ductive, at least to a superficial genera- 
tion. They denounced external restraint 
and severity of every l^ind ; denied the 
rigours and asceticism' of religion ; de- 
claimed against toiture, and all the 
frightful cruelties of a^icicnt punish- 
ment, and inveighed against the powei-s 
and fetters of the feudal system; loudly 
claimed entire liberty of conscience in 
matters of belief; supported freedom 
of commerce and action of every kind ; 
and 2 )rochiimed a certain remedy for all 
imaginary x'rievances, in the general 
adoption ol representative governments 
and popular institutions. But, amidst 
so many jihilanthropic projects, there 
was one fatal defect which rendered 
them all, when applied to practice, en- 
tirely nugatory. They made no pro- 
vision for coercing the selfish passions 
of our nature ; ariiidso all their reforms, 
they forgot the one on which they all 
depend— the refonn of theh' iman heart. 
They tried to solve the problem, of all 
others the most insoluble, “ Given a 
world of knav^^, to produce happiness 
out of their united actions.” * Against 
religious influence, which alone has ever 
proved adequate to that herculean work, 
they declared the most envenomed hosti- 
lity : they trusted to the united virtue of 
mankind for a stifeguard against all the 
temptations which arisein the course of 
extensive changes in society — and the 
French Revolution \vab the consequence. 

57. In the warfare 'against the church, 
which formed so remarkable a charac- 
teristic of French literature in the lat- 
ter part of theeightl^enth century, many 
able and learned men took an active 
part. The Albbd Raynal, in his philo- 
sophical history of the two Indies, la- 
boured by all the powers of eloquence, , 
and the charms of historic painting, to I 
portray the Supposed innocence and 
virtue of primitive man, and the iin- j 
bounded calamities which the bigotry 
* Carlyle. 


of priests and the thirst for gold had 
brought into the regions of his unso- 
phisticated aboda D'Alembert, Hd- 
vetius, luid Diderot took bolder ground, 
ajd, without stopping short Jit oblique 
insinuations, openly denied the exist- 
ence of God, and ascribed the whole 
material and n&ral universe to the for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms, the inhe- 
rent and immutable laws of matter, or 
the not less rigorous and compulsory 
Bubje?,tion of mind to the laws of neces- 
sity. These frightful doctrines, which 
tended at once to extinguish all feeling 
of moral responsibility, and all motive 
to self-control in men, and to reduce 
society to a mere game of chance, w here 
success was t*he only test of excellence, 
were rendered the more dangerous by 
the admirable and lucid tedent with 
which the first of these higlil^-gifted 
men traced out the deepest mysteries 
of the modem analysis, and the prodi- 
gious and varied industry, as w'ell as 
graceful taste, wdth which the two last 
touched equally on the lightest and 
most fluscinating, as on the deepest and 
most abstruse branches of literature. 

58. These really eminent and able, 
though dangerous and deluding writers, 
were followed by n crowd of others, 
whose names have already sunk into 
oblivion, but w^hose writings exercised 
at the time, and for long after, ai\ un- 
bounded BW'ay over public thought in 
France and great part of Europe. Openly 
supporting the doctrines of materialism, 
denying the existence of a Supreme 
Being and a future state, they applied 
all the energy of their talent to add to 
the force of present passion, and minis- 
ter to the variety of sensual gratifica- 
tion. The novels of Cr6billon and La- 
clos, Louvet’s memoirs of Faublaa, and 
innumerable madrigals, belong to this 
class. Licentious adventures, highly 
painted scenes of voluptuouaness, erotic 
poems, or undisguised obscenity, were 
the stimulants which they incessantly 
applied to emancipate man. SPo gain 
money, which might purchase such en- 
joyments, was held forth as the only 
rational object* in existence. Future 
punishment was not to bo thought of ; 
it was a mere invention of priests to ter- 
rify mankind. It is not ii^, such studies 
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that the moral preparation necessary to found, to his astonishment, thartie was 
qualify man for the powers of freedom the least sceptical of the party': he was 


is to be found. This was the great cause 
«f the do\mward progress, unbounded 
wickednei^, and ultimate failure of the 
Revolution. The character of these men 
has been drawn by the hand of a mas 
ter — himself an eternal monument of 
the consequences of ^heir doctrines. 
“ The Encyclopedists,” says Robes- 
pierre, “embraced several estimable 
men, but a much greater number of 
ambitious chai'latans : many qf their 
chiefs have become considerable states- 
men j whoever is ignorant of their in- 
fluence and politics will have a very in- 
complete idea of our Revolution. They 
introduced the frightful doctrines of 
atheism — were ever, in politics, below 
the dignity of freedom : in morality, 
they went as far beyond the dictates of 
reasoy. Their disciples declaimedi^ainst 
despotism, and received the pensions of 
do8])ot8j they composed, alternately, 
tirades against kings, and madrigids 
for their mistresses j they ^v^ote books 
against the court, and dedications to 
kings ; were fierce with their i)ens, and 
rampant in antechambers. They pro- 
pagated mth infinite care the principles 
of materialism. We owe to them that 
selfish philosophy which reduced ego- 
tism to a system, regarded human so- 
ciety as a game of chance, where suc- 
ce^ was the only distinction between 
what was just and what was unjust, — 
probity as an affair of taste and good 
breeding, the world as the patiimony of 
the most dexterous of scoundrels.” 

59. The WTitings of Montesquieu, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Raynal, Diderot, 
llelvetius, and their successors, exer- 
cised an influence over the opinions of 
the whole educated classes in France, of 
which no previous example had existed 
in the world. Almost the whole philo- 
sophical and littTary writers in Paris, 
for a quarter of a century before the 
Revolution broke out, ^ere avowed in- 
fidels ; the grand object of all their ef- 
forts was to load religion with obloquy, 
or, what was more efficacious in France, 
to turn it into ridicule. Wheu David 
Hume was invited, Paris, to meet a 
party of eighteen of the most celebrated 
literary men in the French capital, he 


the only one presi^t who admitted even 
Hhe probability of th^ exis+^nce of a 
Supreme Being.* It was to propagate 
and exfieud these principles that all their 
exertions, both in teaching, writing, and 
conversation, were directed. Such pro- 
ductions are not permanently hurtful 
to the cause of religion over the world, 
but they often destroy a particular 
state : the reaction comes with unerr- 
ing certainty ,^and the cause of Chris- 
tianity, x)urified in the furnace from its 
human imperfections, at length comes 
forth in primeval simplicity, and with 
renovated strength. Already the reac- 
tion has begun, alike in France and 
England. Religion is again, as in its 
best days, the basis of the highest class 
of British literature ; and in the French 
caxiital, the calm eye of philosophical 
investigation, undeteiT«R''Dy the sneers 
of an infidel age, has traced to admiring 
multitudes the blessings of religious in- 
stitutionf|) But the immediate effects 
of these sceptical writings were to the 
last degree destructive. By accustom- 
ing men to turn into ridicule what 
others most re^re — by leading them 
to throw oft' the princix>les and faith of 
their fore^thers, they prepared the way 
for a general dissolution of the bonds, 
not only of loligion, but of society. It 
is a slight stej) for ^loso who have 
tliroAvii off restraint in religious, to dis- % 
regard authority in civil concerns. 

CO. The sceptical doctrines of the phi- 
losophers, permitting, as they did, un- 
bounded gratification to the senses, 
without cither restraint in this world 
or puuishment in the next, were too 
agreeable to the wishes of a comipted 
and libertine age^ not to meet with al- 
most universal assent in the French 
capital. Towards the latter part of the 
reign of Louis XV., no one at court but 
the King, the Da J^hin and Dauphiness, 
and a few of the older pai*t of the nobi- 
lity, evinced’ any resi^ct for religion. 
Even the external acts of wqrship were 
abandoned to the tradesmen and the 
lower people. Such of the higher ranks 
as did not openly turn religion into ridi- 
cule, from a lingering resi)ect for ancient 
Romilly's Mcnioiri, i. 179. 
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opini^'js,' confined themselves to threi 
slight and ambiguous observances of its 
forms.’ On Sunday ;thoy went out an(' 
paid visits, to f^ioid going to the m^s 
they might be thought to have been 
there. During Lent, they passed on< 
half of the season in Paris, the other in 
the country. In this way they eluded 
observation, or inquiry as to whether or 
not they joined in the religions obaerv- 
ances of that period of devotion. Fi 
nally, on the death-bed of one of two 
married persons, the S:imily kept the 
confessor at a distance ; they were un 
willing that the priest should be mjide 
acquainted with the infidelities of the 
<lying spouse, in an age when regula- 
rity of manners was regarded only as a 
subject of ridicule. The children and 
relations concealed from the curd the 
dangerous nature of the malady, and 
only sent for him when it was too late 
to obtain a c*mfession. Religion, ba- 
nished from the palaces of the great, 
found shelter only in the cottages of the 
poor ; and it was there alop e, accord 
ingly, in the western province.^, that 
any effectual stand against the Revolu 
tion was maxle. 

61 . It is a remarkable proof how 
completely ignorant the most able per- 
sona in -Europe were of the pltimate ef- 
fects of this irreligious spirit, that the 
greatest encouragement which the scep- 
tical philoBoplmra of France received, 
was from the mear-sighted and imperi- 
ous de.spots of the north. Frederick 
the Great of Prussia and the Empress 
Catherine of Russia not only cor- 
responded regularly with Voltaire, 
D’Alembert, and Diderot, but evinced 
in their letters the most lively interest 
in the great w'ork going forward, of 
destroying the church in France. The 
former of these sovereigns gave Voltaire 
an asylum, with an ample establish- 
ment, in his palace at Berlin ; while the 
latter settled a penst^wi on Diderot, and 
corresponded with him on such flatter- 
ing terms as arujil^ consoled him for all 
the persecution he underwent from the 
government of Louis XV. N o man was 
better aware than Fredericilc how un- 
qualified men of abstract habits of 
thought, in general, are for the regula- 
tion of mankind ; to him we owe the 


caustic saying, the truth of which pro- 
bably few practically acquainted with 
human affairs will be disposed to dis- 
pute, “ If I wished to destroy one of 
my provinces, I would intrust its gov- 
emment to the philosophers.” Never- 
theless, so enamoured was he of the 
warfare against the Christian religion, 
which the Parisian sa'cans were carry- 
ing on, that he, as well as Catherine, 
never gave the French church any other 
name, in their correspondence with 
Voltaire and D’Alembert, but the so- 
briquet which they ha<.I in- 

vented for it; the initial letters of which 
so long perplexed the French police, 
who opened their letters.* Catherine, 
in the later years of her reign, was so 
sensible of the encouragement she had 

In 1759, VoUnire wrote to the King of 
Prussia, “ Your Majesty reproaches mo witli 
sometimes caressing lln/dme. No, indeed, 
before God I my whole labours are ^ror her 
utter destruction, and I am succeeding in this 
aim among honest men." — Voltaire <oKing 
OF Prussia, 9th June 1769. On the 8th Janu- 
ary 1766, IVoderick wrote to Voltaire, " Vln- 
/dme gives onl y poisonous herbs ; it is reserved 
for you to cnisu her with your redoubtable 
club, by the contempt which you heap upon 
her, and which inflicts weightier blows than 
all arguments ” Again, on 25th February 1766, 

“ Your ago is liko the infancy of Hercules ; 
that god crushed the seriiouts in his cradle, 
and you — loaded with years— you crush f/n- 
fdme ” In 1767, Frederick and Voltaire mutu- 
ally congratulated each other on the success 
of the efforts of the philosophers against 
fUme. ‘ ‘ I have read, " says the Prussian hlon- 
irch, ‘*all the pieces you sent me: those 
against VInfdme are so powerful that, since 
the time of Cclsus, nothing more trenchant 
has been publishcfl. No rcfiige remains to 
the Phantom of Error : it has been scourged 
on all its fmjcs— on all its sides. The time has 
come for pronouncing its fhnoral oration, and 
lommitting it to the tomb.” And on the 
(Jth March 1771, Frederick wrote to Voltaire, 

‘ I highly approve the method of pouring 
leers on VInfdme, and combating it by civili- 
zes.” — See Correrpondanee de FnsnfiiucK amc 
iTot.tairg, (Buvres de Voltaire, vols. lii. lili. 
vlition 1829. This "VInfdme,** so much the 
ibjcct of their philosophic horror^ vrte the 
rhurch of Frsneo — the church of Bbssuet and 
y^ndloii, of Flichior aud Bourdaloue, of Pas- 
cal and Saurin I ‘'Voltaire and D’Alembert, 
or a scries of years, generally closed their 
otters with ^cr. Vlnf. (jicraeex VI'if\fdm^ which 
*ng Ymzzled the French police, who' opened 
j©m. What a picture of on a^ I The firat 
jf tnonorchs and the first of philosophers cor- 
responding on their efforts to destroy the 
church, and their Wtters regularly opened by 
the police of a despotic monarch I See Sou- 
la vib, Rigne de Lmit XVI., i. 206 eteeq. 
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given to sceptical opinions in Fr^ce, 
and their disastrous effects^ that she 
entertained a serious dread that she 
MX)uld be regarded by history as one of 
the causes of the Revolution. 

62. The clergy in France were far 
from being insensible to the danger of 
this flood of irreligion which deluged 
the land, and they raiseA their voice in 
the loudest strains to denounce it; but 
they did not possess ability sufficient to 
stem the torrent, and had no other re- 
source but to call on the goverj^ment 
to enforce the laws against works of an 
irreligious tendency, and get the writ- 
ings of the modern philosophers burned 
by the hands of the executioner. The 
^ Romish church now felt the conse- 
’ (jiiences of the entire overthrow of the 
Protestant faith in France, so hjiig the 
subject of congratulation ; the barbar- 
ous injustice of the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes at length recoiled on 
the head of its authors. Victory had 
abated their energies, the cessation of 
controversy had destroyed their pow- 
ers ; indolence and luxury in the noble 
dignitaries, poverty and ignorance in 
the inferior functionaries of the church, 
rendered them wholly unc(pial to a con- 
test with the giant pavers of newly- 
roused infidelity. The race of Bossuot 
and Bourdaloue, of Pascal and F(5n«51on, 
was extinct : the Rommi Catholic faith 
did Hot now possess their robust arms 
to defend its tenets ; the followers of 
Molina and Jansen ha^l ceased to con- 
tend for victory; their fierce contests 
no longer divided the religious world. 
These acrimonious antagonists hjid sus- 
pended their polemical quarrel on the 
approach of civil conflict; the Port- 
Royal controversy had merged in that 
of the parliaments with the throne. 
So low hod the talents of the once 
illustrious chiuxjh of France fallen, 
that in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, when Christianity itself was 
assailed, not one chaiifpiou of note 
appeared in its ranks; and when the 
convocation of the clergy in 1770 pub- 
lished their famous anathema against 
the dangers of unbelief, and offered 
rewards for the best eisays iu defence 
of the Christian faith, the produc- 
tions called forth were so despicable 


that they sensibly injured the cAhse of 
religion. • 

63. The prophf^ies of the French 
fiu^ch, however, thoujji theiiidefence 
of Christianity was feeble, are well de- 
serviug^of attention as historical docu- 
ments. They demonstrate, what is often 
so conspicuous in human affaira, that 
whenever any great change in society 
is taking place, its ultimate effects are 
foreseen and foretold by one party as 
clearly as they ajre denied and ridiciiled 
by another; ancAhat it is not ignorance, 
but prejudice, which is the evil princi- 
pally to be dreaded.* In a genenil as- 
sembly of the clergy held in 1770, the 
most vigorous remousti’ances against 
the multiplication of irreligious books 
were made, and the denunciations of 
Isaiah and Jeremiah repeated against 
the modem dereliction from the faith 
of their fathers. “ Impiety^ said they, 
** has passed from the capftaTto the pro- 
vinces; it is found under the roof of 
the artisan, and in the ccjttagc of the 
l)easant ; i^ misleads alike their ignor- 
ance and their simplicity. Impiety is 
making inroads alike on God and man; 
it will never be satisfied ti/l it has de~ 
stroyed every poivm'y divine and human. 
Anarchy and independence arc the two 
gulfs intowjiich irreligion would plunge 
the nation. To accomplish tliat infernal 
object, it breaks doAvn by degrees all 
the bonds which attach gn an to his du- 
ties. It looks abroad over society and 
the chiefs who govern it, and sees 
there notliing but a vile mass of igno- 
rant cornipted men, prostrated before 
priests who deceive, and princes who op- 
liress them. It teaches, that there is in 
* Tho present is one romarkablo instance 
of this truth, which deserves the most atten- 
tive considemtion Irom political philosophers. 
Others not less strikfcig will be found in the 
sequel of this w'ork ; in particular, the pre- 
dictions of tho opponents of tho abolition of 
the slave-trade on the ultimate effects of that 
measure, c. xlv. § of tho opponents of 
Catholic emancipation on its consequences, 
c. xxxix. § 24, and c. xlv. §§ 77, 78 ; and of 
the Opposition on tho ofligts of Mr Vansit- 
tart’a breaking in upon theSinking Fund in 
1818, in c. Ixxvl. §§ 28, 29. Asimilw instance 
of tho exact prediction of tho consequence of 
a great politwal cliango, wholly disregarded 
and ridiculed at tho time, occurred on occa- 
sion of the great monetary change of revert- 
ing to cash payments in 1819, particularly in 
the petition from the raerclumts of Bristol. 
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existence neitlier a Supreme Reing, no 
a ■soul^ nor a world to conie.^" It sees in 
the priesthood nothrjg but a vilo league 
against Cii-tue »?nd the human race^ It 
teaches nations, that kings have no 
power but such as it lias pleased them 
to intrust their sovereigns with ; that 
the jieople have a right to restrain or 
moderate it, to demand an accoiTiit of 
it, and even to extinguish it, according 
to their supreme pleasure. It is this 
spirit which Inus given^birth to the end- 
less multiplicatiiui of sects among our 
ni'ighbours in England, but it is fitted 
to produce effects far leorc disjistrous 
among the Erencli. There it will be 
found, m the inconstancy of the nation, 
in its activity, its love fir novelty, its in- 
considerate ai‘dour,an additional means 
of producing the most frightfid revolu- 
tions, and firecqntating it into ail the 
horrors of jj!>iarchyy * 

0 4. The telfiporal constitution of the 
French church, liowever, rendered it as 
unfit to withstand these political dangers 
as its intellectual power waf to grapple 
with its spiritual enemies. ’Within the 
bosom of th(} establishment, and in all 
who fell within tlie s])here of its irillu- 
ence, the seeds of deeji-rooted discon- 
tent were to be found. This arose from 
the invidious exclusion of all persons 
of plebeian birth from the dignities and 
emoluments of the ecclesiastical profes- 
sion. In ext» lordinary caae.s, indeed, 
the force of talent may have procured 
elevation without the advantages of 
blood; but, generally speaking, the dig- 
nitaries of the church were drawn from 
the same class as the marshals orprinces 
of the empire. Wliile the bishops and 
elevated clergy were rolling in wealth 
or glittering in tlie sunshine of royal 
favour, the humbltr clergy, on whom 

* The same demmeiations were repeated in 
an asHcmbly <rf lii^hops held two youra jiflxjr, 
in 1772. “ Irnpicty/Wftiid they, “alniscstoo 

audaciously the art of writing, to break all 
the cords winch nmto us to the Christian 
faith. Irreligiotl, hooks have hocomo a ^e- 
noral pest which pcvv.adcs the nation. Hence 
the general effervesce iico of minds, and tliat 
afflicting revolution which is takin^r pUice 
e\cry day under our eyes in The public ino- 
nils. In many provinces the Protestants arc i 
again holding their assemblies no longer so- ' 
crctly, but in the ojicn light of day.”— Sou- 
la viii;; Ripne de Louis XVI., i. 224. 


the wdiole practical duties of the pasto- 
ral office devolved, toiled in virtuous 
obscurity, hardly elevated, either in 
rank or comfort, above thp petisantky 
who composed their flocks, t The du- 
bious class of abbds brought discredit 
on the church, from the profligate lives 
which mimy of them led, and the ge- 
neral devotion of the whole body to 
worldly interests and enjoyments. The 
simple piety and unostentatious use- 
fulness of the rural priests, while it 
endeared them to their parisliioiiers, 
formed a striking contrast to the luxu- 
rious habits and dissipated lives of the 
bigh-boni dignitaries of the establish- 
ment. The enormous wealth of the 
latter excited the envy both of their 
own body and of the lower classes of 
the people ; while the general idleness 
in which they passed their lives pre- 
vented all possibility of justifyjing the 
sojindalous inequality of their fortunes. 
The sceptical })hilosophers took advan- 
tage of these real abuses, connected 
with the established church, to influ- 
ence the public mind against an esta- 
blishment of {iiiy kind ; and to repre- 
sent the apijropiiaiion of any propor- 
tion of the landed property of the king- 
dom to the support of religion, aa the 
most flagrant abuse which existed in so- 
ciety. Hence the universal indignation 
in 1789, at tlie vice.s and comiption of 
the churcli, and the facility -with which, 
in the very commencement of the Revo- 
lution, their property was sacrificed to re- 
lieve the embarrassment of the finances. 

65. IX. A school of philosophy, too, 
had risen up at this period in Friuice, 
which, although fiir from being so im- 
portant in its ultimate effects as the 
great atheistical phalanx which aimed 
at destroying all the foundations of 

t The total revenues of Uio church, derived 
from tithes, amnuTited to 130,000,000 francs, 
of which only 42,000,000 were in the hands of 
the parochial ctergy ; the number of the cc- 
clc.siststics was 80.000. But this revenue, largo 
.as it was, was inconsulerablo, compared to 
the extent nf the territorial pi aiiessions of 
this Ijody, which embraced almost a third of 
the whole land of l-Vanco. The nobles and 
the clergy possessed nearly two-thirds of the 
whole esbitcs of 4he kingdom ; and the other 
tiiird wfis in the hands of the iHers Etat, upon 
whom fell the greater proportion of the bur- 
dens of the statu. 
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religious belief, yet exercised a moat im- 
portant influence on its political history, 
lihis was the sect of the Economists, the 
founders of that school of philosophers 
who first applied abstract principles to 
human afliiirs, and sought to enunciate 
in a few propositions the principles on 
which social prosperity (depended. Many 
bright lights had been thrown on this 
noble science in the beautifid work 
which Fdndlon composed to instruct 
hid royal pupil in the science of govern- 
ment ; * but the founder of the ^School 
of the Economists, properly so called, 
was (iuesnay, a physician in Mantes, who 
about the year 1761 began to inculcate 
the simple and original ideas which 
afterwards made their doctrines so cele- 
brated. His maxims were, that there is 
a natural ortler intended by Providence 
for society; that if this order is observed 
in huifian institutions, evciythiug pros- 
pers and niankmd are happy; if it is 
violated, misery is engendered and the 
people are wretched. The only source 
of wealth, accordmg to him, was to bo 
found in agriculture; commerce or ma- 
nufactures did not create riches, they 
only changed their fonu from that of 
rude produce to that of manufactured 
articles: the ariisjm or the merchant 
consumed as much iu food, in altering 
the form, or changing the place of rude 
produce, as they added to its value. f 
C6. It followed from these ]jrinci 2 >leM, 
that unlimited freedom should j)rcvail, 
both iu external and internal coniinerce; 
but that govenimeiit should look f(»r the 
principal and only secure source of na- 
tional riches, to the improvement of the 
cultivation of the soil. They earned 
tliia princiifle of free trade so fixr as to 
apply it to the whole relations of social 
life, and proposed to abolish all iucor- 
porations, crafts, faculties', appreutice- 
shi2)s, and restrictions of every kind, 
from those of medicine and theology 
downwards, and to let every man exer- 
cise any profession, set uji any trade, or 
cany on any employment iu any 2 >ai*t 

* T^l^inaqtte. 

t Quesuay was a ffre,at favoiirito of Madarnc 
do Ponipadoxir, and tho first icuniiuis of tho 
Kconomiats were hold in*licr drawing-room. 
At that, period, not even tho speculations of : 
phil^phers could be fostered anywhere but I 
in tho Doudoirs of mistresses. | 


of the kingdom. Religion was to be 
excluded 4om the general competition; 
no peculiar creed 4vas ^ be 8ui)ported 
by<the state: every man was td pay his 
priest .f3 he did his butcher and baker. 
A heavy tax on the rent of land should, 
according to Quesnay, be the sole pub- 
lic burden permitted in the state, as it 
directly reached in the cheapest form 
its real revenue. These doctrines, from 
their novelty and simplicity, soon at- 
tracted general/otice ; they foraied the 
basis of tho political opinions of tho 
statesmen imd philosoi)hcrs who rose 
to eminence* immediately before the 
Fi-ench Revolution; and from having 
been in great jiart embraced, and at- 
tcrnjited to be juit in jii’jiciice by Tur- 
got, when minister of Louis XVI., they 
deserve a jilace iu the lii.story of that 
great convulsion. In the belief which 
those doctrines sjiread am'-'’#? f be think- 
ing classes in France, that the existing 
structure of society xvas essentially de- 
fective, and that unbounded social bless- 
ings woulft follow its entire change, is 
to be found one of the most i>ow'erful 
cau.‘«cs of that \iolent convulsion which 
so soon after entirely ujirootcd all its 
institutions. 

67. Certainly in these doctrines ab- 
stractly c^^iifeiilercd, ajiart Iroru their 
fatal error to religion, there is much 
truth which the ])lulosoj>her must ad- 
mire, and some whicl# the statesman 
might cautiously embrace; but they re- 
(piiro to be essentially modified before 
they are put iii jiractico. If rashly 
adopted, they cannot fail, from the vast 
extent of vested interests they injure, 
to produce widespread misei'y or dread- 
ful convulsions. It. is true that all 
wealth in the world originally comes 
from the soil; butfit is not less true that 
a particular state, such as Holland or 
Venice, may attain the greatest riches 
and importance x^liout any consiilor- 
able torritorial possessions, by merely 
drawing to itself, in exchange for its 
mercantile industry, tfi?) agricultural re- 
sources of other states. It Is true that 
all incorporations and statutes of ap- 
prenticeship are restraints on the free- 
dom of human action; but it is not the 
le.s3 tnio that they provide for the cltxs- 
sitication of men accoi\lmg to their pro- 
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fossiotfe. and crafts — the best system 
wliich human wisdom has e^f jr devised 
to extend their le^dtiwate influence, and 
assuage iheir if^Woidable misfortupea 
It is true tliat all taxation mi^st ulti- 
mately be paid from the produce of the 
soil in the country where it is imposed, 
or in those which exchange their rude 
produce for its manufactured articles; 
but it is not less true that the sum 
drawn from the latter source may, in a 
comiuercitd communi^”, come to be 
greater than that derived from the for- 
mer, so that the taxes it can afford to 
]iay may greatly exceed the whole rent 
(if its land.* It is true that there is an 
ordtw to which nature points, and which 
wisdom apjiroves, in human society; 
but it is not the less ti’ue that this can 
be nowhere completely established, in 
consequence of the innumerable exist- 
ing mterests^-hicli have gro'^m up un- 
der a different'^y.stem; and the philoso- 
])her who unfolds, in one chapter, the 
benevolent intentions of Providence in 
the adajjtation of tlie huma'n mind to 
the varying exigencies of .society, would 
do well to devote the next to the modi- 
fication which these jirincijfles must 
ever receive from the‘follie.s, the vices, 
and the selfl»hncs3 of inan.f 

t)8. X. Insult is more keenly re.sent- 
f‘(l than injury. The pride of noliility 
i.s more ditiicult to tolerate than all the 
exclusive advjv^tagos which its order 
]»os.sesses. “ Numerous and serious as 
Iho grievances of the French nation 
were,” says the able.st of the royalist 
writers, “ it w.os not they that occasion- 
ed the Revolution. Neither the taxes, 
nor the letfren de cachet, nor the other 
abiijies of authority, nor the vexations 

* This h.a.s been ^he c.iso in Groat Bri- 
tain. ^ 'Die Tonfal (jf the* Land in the island is 
now £4.0, 75:1, (»15, while the taxes aro upwards 
of £60.000,000 ; .and durinj; the latter yc.ars of 
the war were above £70,000,000, or doublo 
the whole land rent o*SHlio ojuutry at that 
period. 

♦ The doctrines of the Ec^jnomists, which 
deservo much attention than tliey have 
liitherto received, or are likely to receive, in 
tho mercantile community of Groat Britain, 
are dieclnsod in sovoud able works, Tho 
" Physifycrritie, ou Constitution Jfaturcllo dcs 
Gouveraemens/’ by Quesnay, publishod and 
edited by Dupont de Nemours, contains, in 
three small volumes, their whole principles ; 
~-but this work is exceedingly rare. In 


of the intendants, nor the ruinous de- 
lays of justice, have iri'itated the nation ; 
it is the prestige of nobility which hiis 
excited all the ferment: a .fact which 
proves that it was the shopkeepers, the 
men of letters, the monied interest — 
in fine, all those who were jealous of the 
nobility — who pused against them the 
lower classes in the towns, and the pea- 
santry in the coimtry. In truth, it is 
an extraordinary circumstance, that tho 
nation should say to a child possessed 
of i3ai-» hment, — ‘ You shall one day be 
either a prelate, a marshal, or an am- 
bassador, as you. choose,' while it has 
nothing to oiler to its other children.” 
In fact, the men of talent and the men 
of fortune found this distinction so in- 
supportable, that they invariably pur- 
chased a patent of nobility when they 
had the means of doing so ; but from 
this arose a new difficulty, and fresh 
dangers to the monarchy. The wealth 
which bought titles could not confer 
eminence; it could not give historic 
names, or remove the stain of ignoble 
birth. Hence the distinction between 
the old families and those newly en- 
nobled, and a division in the aristocracy 
itself, which prevented that body as a 
whole from ever adopting any common 
measures for the general safety. The 
great families wfU’o more jealous of tho 
parxenus than of the inferior classes of 
tho peoi)le. From the lost they antici- 
pated no danger; the first were placed 
in a situation approaching too closely to 
their exclusive domain, to admit of their 
ever combining with them in measures 
for their common defenca 

CO. Tho distinction of nobility and 
base-bom was carried to a length in 

“L’Ordro des SociiSfc^s,” by Mercior de la 
Rivifere, in two volumes, the same doctrines 
aro very ably stated ; and again more flilly 
dovoloi)od in La Trone’s “Ordra .Social," in 
one Largo voUuuo. The Comte de Mirabeau 
(fothor of tho great Mlrabeaul in his cele- 
brated work entitled “ L'Aml aes Hommos,’* 
in five volumes, has ftilly expounded the same 
views in an eloquent and sy stomata ff manner. 
The great defect which strikes an English 
reader in them all, Is the ignorance of real 
business, and of the practical working of men 
in society, which was, without doubt, tho un- 
avoidable result oS ingenious minds speou- 
lating under a despotic government on such 
8ul)jcctii, without tho benefit of any xt«I eX' 
perienco. 
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France, of which it is difficult, in this 
free countiy, to form a conception. 
Eyery person was either noble or rotu- 
rier; no middle class, no shades of dis- 
tinction were known. On the one side 
were a hundred and fifty thousand privi- 
leged individuals ; on the other, the 
whole body of the Fren<^ people. All 
situations of importance in the church, 
the army, the court, the bench, or the 
diplomatic line, were exclusively en- 
joyed by the former of these classes. 
Louis XIV., indeed, had labouAd to 
break down this exclusive system, and 
the great talent which has immortalised 
his reign, in every walk of knowledge, 
was mainly selected by his discriminat- 
•ing eye from the middle classes of so- 
ciety. But the abuses and rigid exclu- 
sion of the old regime reappeared during 
the weakness of his successors, and had 
now been acted on for nearly a century. 
In a flourishing and prosperous country, 
such a system is of itself sufficient to 
produce a revolution. Men of fortune 
will not long submit to the insolence of 
aristocratic pride — men of talent, in the 
end, will scorn the trammels of pat- 
ronage and the condescension of fiiahiou. 
When a public has arisen, and the 
means of arriving at distinction, inde- 
pendent of the support of the nobility, 
exist, genius will generally incline, in a 
country so situated, to the side, what- 
ever it is, which is opposed to the gov- 
ernment. This tendency may be ob- 
served in all free countries, and in none 
more than in England, as shown by its 
recent history.* It is provided for in 
the independence of thought which is 
the general accompaniment of intellec- 
tual strength, and is the counterpoise 
provided by nature to the influence of 
government, which might otherwise 
prove overwhelming. This change, ac- 
cordingly, had taken place in France 
before Ae Revolution. The industri- 
ous clasBos, the men of t^ent, the men 
of wealth, were unanimous in their 
hatred of the nobility ; the universal 
ciy waa for Liberty and Equality,-— a 
ciy almost unknown duiing the English 
HebellioiL Equality of rank, abolition 
of priviloges, equal eligiitility for office, 

* ‘‘liords and Ladles don’t like to have their 

moutha stopped/WoHNSOH. 


were the universal objects of desire to 
the nation, •because they were the.preM- 
i^g evils which had excjted the discon- 
teniiB, and thwarted the vanity which 
has almys, by their own iidmisaiou, 
been the leading feature of the French 
character. The insurrection wa,s less 
against the throne than agfiiiist the no- 
bilitjf; against the oppressive weight of 
feudal tyranny, inconsistent with the 
spirit of the age, and bequeathed by the 
power of barba^n conquest. 

70. The noble families of Franco had 
contrived, in a long course of years, to 
engross the whole offices in the gift of 
the crown. The higher situations in 
the magistracy w'ere confined to fifty 
families, in which they had become al- 
most hereditaiy, and which could num- 
ber among their ancestors some of the 
greatest men and purest patriots of 
Fi-anco. Still, though ^c'fluuprit in 
this respect was univcrsMly admitted, 
the monopoly they enjoyed of all ele- 
vated situations in the judicial estab- 
lishment wfis justly comjdaiued of as a 
very serious grievance. The whole com- 
missions in the army, above the nink of 
a lieutenant, were given to persons of 
noble birth: thoife in the Matson du 
lloif or body-guards, who were twelve 
thousand strong, \M*re confined lo the 
higher nobility; and in the more fa- 
voured cor2is of that body, the jirivates 
even were retiuired to be*f noble birth. 
Notwithstauiliug these substantial ad- 
vantages, the nobility, generally speak- 
ing, had much declined from their an- 
cient Biileudour. There were in France 
about eighty thousand families claim- 
ing noble descent, and to them belonged 
nearly a himdred and fifty thousand 
individuals, who formed the privileged 
class. F our thousatd civil offices either 
conferred or transmitted the rights of 
nobility ; but instances of their being 
thus acquired by tj|p Tiers Etat were 
not frequent. Of these eighty thousand 
families, about one thousand could trace 
back their origin to the Distant ages of 
the monarchy ; but such had been the 
extravagance of successive generations, 
OP the misflSttunes in which they had 
oome to be involved, that not more than 
three hundred of them were in afflu- 
ence when the Revolution broke out 
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OnlyTwo hundred had historic names, 
or coijld boast of public sA'vices ren- 
dered by their ancestors to the state : 
the renf/iiiideiyMnknown alike in past 
and present timf33, enjoyed n()* advan- 
tage but exemption from several of the 
most o])pressive direct taxes, and the 
favour of the court in the obtaining of 
commissions iii the army. Most ot'lliem 
■were miserably poor, and debarred alike 
by private ])ride and public opinion from 
engaging 111 those luciYtivc commercial 
pursuits by which tlie Tiers hutat had 
been so much enriched, l^fany of this 
latter ohiss were superio** to the most 
prosperous of the nobility, a few great 
families alone excejited, in wealtli, ta- 
lents, and personal respectability ; but 
still they were ineligible to the higher 
situations in the magistracy, the church, 
or the army ; and they could not, if 
strictly w^ktehed, obtain a jilacc in any 
of the jiarliaiS'ents in the kingdom. In 
the nobility itself, a distinction, con- 
sidered to the last degree invidious by 
the older familie.s, existed. ^This arose 
from the noureanx anohlis, or new no- 
bility, who had acquired titles in recent 
timo.s by purchase, or by the hoMing of 
offices which conferred that distinction, 
and whose newly-acquired wealth often 
eclijised the decayed auch now anti- 
quated splendour of the ancient houses. 
The most part of the great estates which 
conferred titlof had fallen into the hands 
of ffinner.^ of the finance, or rich mer- 
chants, while the titled heirs of their 
original owners hung about the court, 
a useless and discreditable burden on 
the state. Thus power and influence 
were confined to a class little qualified 
U) exercise them ; while the vast ma- 
jority in numbers, and no inconside- 
rable part of the hoiidera of property in 
the state, were excluded from any en- 
joyment of either. 

71. XI. While thp nobility was thus 
lowered in consideration and divided in 
feeling, the third estate, or Tiers Etat, 
had immensely advanced^ during the 
eighteenth century, in numbers, wealth, 
and respectability. The calamitous ter- 
mination of the wars of Loiiis XIV. had, 
for a quarter of a century, diverted the 
ambition of France from foreign con- 
quest ; and the subsequent contests, 


terminated by the peace of Aix-la-Cha- 
pclle in 1749 and that of Paris in 1763, 
had not been of such extent or dura- 
tion as seriously to affect tji© intcnfal 
prosperity of the kingdom. During this 
long period, the industiy and activitv of 
the Tiers Etat had brought about an 
extraordinary change ir their condition 
and feeli ugs. France had founded colo - 
nies in America. She had immensely 
extended her maritime commerce; that 
to the single island of St Domingo main- 
tained^ as already noticed, sixteen hutj- 
dred vessels and twenty-seven thousnud 
sailors.* Domestic manufactures h id 
spread to a very great degree ; fon ign 
commerce was flourishing ; her eom- 
mercial marine was second only to tliat 
of Great Britain ; her warlike navy, as 
the American War proved, was almost 
on a level, for the first time in history, 
Avith that of her great autagoui.^t. The 
riches flowing into the state, from this 
prodigious increase of mercantile indus- 
try, had all been centred in the Tiers 
Etat : the nobility, disdaining the 
humble employments of commerce, re- 
lUcained in secluded pride, strangers 
alike to the wealth which this indiistiy 
had produced, and the feelings to which 
it had unavoidably given rise. 

72. As a naturi consequence of this 
state of commercial prospei’ity, the 
principal harbours and manufacturing 
towns in France had greatly increased 
in wealth, population, and influence. 
Lyons, Rouen, Bordeaux, Marseilles, 
Nantes, were larger cities than the 
capitals of most of the adjoining king- 
doms. Paris had increased to a degree 
that had even become alarming ; it num- 
bered nearly seven hundred thousand 
inhabitants, and their intelligence and 
mental activity rendered them more in- 
fluential than did even the vwt aggre- 
gate of their numbers. During a suc- 
cession of ages, they had largely profited 
by the policy^ of Richelieu and Louiil 

* The exports of France to the Spanish and 
French 8t Domingo, In 1789, ainoudtcd to no 

loss than 250,000.000 francs, or £10,000,000 
sterling; its imports from that Island, to 
189,000,000 francs, or £7,560,000. The whole 
exports of Great Britain tp all her West India 
ishmds put together are only £3,600,000 at 
this time fl 842.)— See Doiua^ Querre ie 1799 
d 1808, viil 112, 113. 
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XIV., who attracted the nobles to the 
capital : the extravagance and prodi' 
g{^lity of these haughty seigneurs hod 
insensibly, 'but certainly, caused their 
wealth to glide into the coffers of the 
jewellers and money-lenders. Almost 
all the provincial towns were the seats 
of flourishing branches ^ manufacture, 
or of a multitude of legal practitioners 
before the local courts, steAvards and 
factors on estates, or other function- 
aries, who largely partook in tho spoils 
of the absent and heedless noWlity.* 
In a higher class, the fannera of liefe, 
or of the royal revenue, had in groat 
part accumulated considerable, some- 
times great fortunes ; and it was hard 
to say whether the royal influence was 
most impaired by the large portion of 
the revenue which they diverted from 
the public treasury, or by the conside- 
ration«they imparted to the Tiers Etat, 
now, if not in oiien hostility to, at least 
in sullen alienation from the croum. 

73. It was the natural result of this 
prosperous condition of the middle 
classes, that they had, in great part at 
least, received an education which might 
put their superiors to the blush, if they 
reflected on the greater advantages they 
had enjoyed, and the larger means of 
acquisition which they had misapplied. 
This was tho unavoidable consequence 
of their situation ; for they were brought 
up to professions, such as the law, me- 
dicine, commerce, or the humbler sta- 
tions in the church, in which a certain 
degree of information was indispensable 
to the obtaining even of tho most infe- 
rior employment; and tho higher could 
only be reached by intellectual cultiva- 
tion of no ordinary kind. It had long 
been observed in France, accordingly, 
that the middle classes were, with some 
brilliant exceptions, not only better in- 
formed, but incomparably superior in 
ability to the noblesse or the clergy ; and 

* If tho birth and porentlgo of a lar^o pro- 
portion of tho persons who played an imwr- 
tant part In the Revolution is examined, it 
will be found that they wore the sons or grand- 
sons of stewards of estates, bailiffs, and fac- 
tors, or domestic servants and valets-do- 
** ohambre In tho chateaus of the noighbouring 
proprietors, the descendants of whom had 
risen to tho rank of advocates, physicians, at- 
torneys, or Burgeons in the provincial towns 
^here they had be9ubQm.~-BouiLLE, 00, note 


the greater part of the literary, men or 
pliilosophA’a, who for half a cgutu'ry 

fe efore the Revolution i^ected the iDub- 
c thought, had sprun^rom tilis class. 
In all tountries, even the most free, 
intellectual vigour and ability, arising 
from the middle class, is in the general 
case inclined to tho democratic side; for 
the fery obvious reason that, epnmg 
from its ranks, it sympathises with its 
feelings, and is identified with its real 
or supposed int'Jpcsts. If this tendency 
is clearly discernible in Great Britain, 
where the career of talent is open to 
all, and the aK>n of a commoner is so 
frequently raised to the woolsack or 
the archiepiscopal chair, it may be 
conceived with how much vehemence 
it must have operated in France, Avhere 
a sullen line of demarcation prescribed 
a limit to tho elevation even of the 
most trariscendant abilijjje^'jiii the mid- 
dle class ; and all elevated situaticnis 
at the court., in tho army, tho magis- 
tracy, the church, and the diplomatic 
line, were* rigorously confined to per- 
sons of higher birth, hut inferior quali- 
fications. 

74. XIT. The taxation of IVance af- 
forded a practicaf grievance of the most 
serious kind, rendered yet more galling 
by the inetfuality witli which it was im- 
The tivo privileged orders, the 
nooles and the clergy, were exempted 
from several of tlie rfost oppressive 
imposts — .a privilege groimded on the 
feudal fiction, that the former defended 
the state by their swords, while the 
latter interceded for it by their prayers. 
Such a ground of exemption was pecu- 
liarly untenable after a long period of 
peace, during which the nobility were 
exclusively occupied in the frivolities 
of the court, andt many of the higher 
clergy were suspected, with too much 
reason, of sharing in its vices. The 
actual addition wbjph the exemption of 
BO large a proportion of the most opu- 
lent classes made to the burdens of the 
people, thotgh by no iffeans inconsider- 
able, was the least port of thd evil ; the 
bitterness lay in the sense of its injus- 
tice. But much misrepresentation has 
taken place on this subject, and the 
freedom from taxation by the privileged 
orders has been generally described as 
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much more extensive than it really 
was. They certainly did not Contribute 
equally with d^her, or with th^ 
commons ; but they both ptiid largely 
to the public service. Neither Cjhe no- 
bility nor tlie clergy enjoyed exemption 
from any of the indirect impositions 
Avhich in France, as in other countries, 
constituted so large a proportion ot the 
public revenue. The former paid the 
capitation tax and thcAwentieth penny 
or vingti^ime, which, 'V)gethcr, some- 
times amounted to four shillings in the 
pound. The clergy in the provinces an- 
nexed by conquest to Fn.nce, compre- 
hending about an eighth of the terri- 
tory and a sixth of the wealth of tho 
kingdom, also paid the capitation and 
the vingti6me ; and although the clergy 
in the old provinces did not pay the 
capitation, this was because they had 
redeemed by payment of 24,000,000 
of francs, or .^,000,000 sterling : they 
did not pay the vingti^ime, hut they, in 
return, made free gifts and, were sub- 
ject to other charges, which amounted 
to nearly as much as their proportion 
of what was paid by the other orders. 
The real ground of complaint, and it 
was a most substantial one, Avaa the ex- 
emption of both the privileged orders 
from the taille — a direct buiden on the 
produce of land of the most odious and 
impolitic kind, and the weight of which, 
being home c:;clusively by the Tiers 
Etat, led to the general impression that 
the privileged orders were entirely freed 
from taxation of any sort. 

75. The taxes of France were not 
only heavy, and liable to hateful ex- 
emptions, but they were unequally dis- 
tributed even upon the classes who bore 
them, and were, in an especial maimer, 
oppressive to the cultivators of the soiL 
The taille and the vingti6me imposts 
. — exclusively affecting agricultural la- 
bour, and rising proportion to its 
profits — with other smaller burdens, 
amounted to no less than 171,000,000 
francs, pr £6,84o,000 sterlifag, a sum at 
least equiyalent to £15,000,000 on the 
land of England. So excessive was the 
burden which this created* upon agri- 
cultural labour, that it has been calcu- 
lated, by a very competent observer, 
that in some dii^ricts where the valua- 


tion was rigoi*ously taken, supposing 
the produce of an acre worth £3, 28. 7d,, 
the proportion which went to the king 
Avas £1, ISs. 4d.; that to the landlord, 
18s.,* that to the actual cultivator, 53.; 
or, if the proprietor cultivated his own 
land, his share was only £1, 4s. 3d., 
while that of t};e king was £1, 18s. 4a, 
In other words, if the produce of an 
acre haci been divided into twelve parts, 
nearly seven and a half went to the king, 
three and a half to the proprietor, and 
one textile farmer; whereas in England, 
at the same period, if the produce of an 
aero were £8, the land-tax and poor- 
rates would be 10s., the rent £1, 10s., 
and the share of the cultivator £6 — 
three-fourths of the produce insteiwl of 
one-twelfth, as under the French mo- 
narchy. Nearly one-third of France, at 
this period, was in the hands of small 
proprietors, upon whom these taces fell 
with unusual severity; and some of 
these, particularly in the Limousin, the 
Cevennes, the lower Pyrenees, and 
Dauphind, had abandoned cultivation 
altogether, from the weight of the bur- 
dens to which they were subjected. 

70. Tho taxes on consumption amount- 
ed to 260,000,000 francs, or £10,400,000, 
and the total revenue to 469,000,000 
francs, or £18,750,000 ; but this im- 
meuse burden was imposed without any 
regard to equality in the different j)ro- 
vinces. Some had obtained commuta- 
tions unreasonably favourable to them- 
selves ; others, from having evinced a 
refractory spirit, had been ^dled with 
more than a just proportion of the pub- 
lic burdens. Those who had acquired 
no commutation, were liable to a pro- 
gressive and most vexatious increase of 
their imposts. The fixing of the amount 
of these taxes affecting each individual 
was in the hands of the intendants of 
the provinces, from whose decision there 
was, practically speaking, no appeal, and 
who frcquentl]{ exercised their powers 
in an arbitrary manner. Boyal com- 
missions hod been established to take 
cognisance of questions reading the 
revenues, of which the decision properly 
belonged to the ordinary tribuneds; se- 
veral contributfens were Judged of by 
the kin^ in council— a species of judi- 
cature m which justice, in a question 
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between the crown and a subject, Vas Vend6e,wherea totally different system 
not likely to be obtained. of manneij prevailed, the country was 

77. XIII. When the weight of the hardly ever visited by its landowners, 

f a^es under which they groaned is con- ^e natural conseqflenc^f this was, that 
sidered, it Vill not appear surprising no Iftndly feelings, no common interest, 
that the cultivators of France were in united %he landlord and his tenantry, 
the most miserable state. Mr Young The former regarded the cultivators in 
calculated, in 1789, that the niral la- no other light than as beasts of burden, 
boiirer in France, taking into view the from^hose labour the greatest propor- 
price of provisions, wits seventy-six per tion of profit was to be extracted ; the 
cent poorer than in England ; that is, latter considered their lords as tyrants, 
he had seventy-six per cent leas of the known only by ^e vexatious visits and 
neces.sariesand conveniences of lifj than tendless demand/of their bailiffs. From 
fell to the lot of a similar class in this being neglected by their natural guar- 
country. Rural labour being seventy- dians, and experiencing no benefits or 
SIX per cent cheaper irl France than in encouragemeift from them, the labour- 
Ihigland, it follows that all those classes ing classes everywhere imbibed a sour 
which depend on that labour, and are and discontented spirit, and were ready 
’the most numerous in society, were, to join any incendiaries who promised 
in a similar proportion, less at their them the jiillage of the chateaus of their 
ease, worse fed, worse lodged, woi-se landlords, or the division of their es- 
clotbed, than their brethren on this tates. Nor was this all : all those use- 
siile of ^he Channel. With a very few ful and beneficial imdert#kii<fR, so corn- 
exceptions, accordingly, the peasantry mon in England, which bind together 
were in the most indigent condition — the landed aristocracy and their tenan- 
their houses dark, comfortless, and al- try, by the|benefit they confer upon the 
most destitute of furniture — their dress estates of the former, and the employ- 
ragged and miserable — their food the ment they aftbrd to the industry of the 
coarsest and most humble fare. *‘It latter, were unknown! in Fiunce. Noini- 
I'eminded me,” says Mr Young, ** of the provements in agriculture, no advances 
miseries of Ireland ! ” Nor was the con- of capital, were made by the proprietors 
dition of the people more comfortable of the soil ; ^’oada, harbours, canals, and 
in tiiose extensive districts of the coun- bridges, w’ere undertaken and managed 
try where small properties existed ; on exclusively by the govenimeut; and the 
the contrary, these w'ero uniformly dis- influence naturally ariaiug from the em- 
tinguiahed by the most numerous and ployment of industry, aiiTl the expeudi- 
squalid popiilation. Nor is this sur- ture of capital, w'as wholly lost to the 
I>rising : nothing con conduce so much French noble.sse. In La Vend«5e alone, 
to a redundant population as a minute the landlords lived in pristine simpli- 
division of landed property and an op- city, consuming in rustic profusion the 
pressive government; the means of sub- produce of their estates upon their ow'ii 
sistence, without the means of enjoy- lands ; and in Ixi Veiid<5c alone the te- 
ment; scope to the principle of in- nantry supported them in the hour of 
crease, without any development of its trial, and waged a long doubtful and 
limitations. glorious w^ar wdth tne Republican forces. 

78. In addition to an indigent peas- 79. XIV. The local burdens and le- 
antiy, France was cursed with its usual gal services due by tlie tenantry to their 
attendant, a non-resident body of land- , feudal superiors, wc*b to the last degi’ee 
ed proprietors. This w'asPan evil of the ' vexatious and oppressive. Thopeoi^aiitry 
very first mamitude, drawing after it, in France w^e almost ignorant; not 
as is invariably the case, a discontented one in fifty <rould read, and in each pro- 
tenantry and a neglected country. The vince they were unaware of what was 
great proprietors all rosoi-ted to Paris in passing in the neighbouring one. At 
quest of amusement, o^ dissipation, or the distance of tw’enty leagues from Pa- 
t»f advancement; and, excepting in La ris, they were unacquainted with what 

vor. L ! 
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waa ^^3ii>g forward during the moat in- 
tejestirig era of the Revolution. They 
rose at the instigation of the demagogues 
in the j|,eighbog'ring to^vna to bum^the 
chateaus of their landlords, but never 
carried their ideas beyond the httle cir- 
cle of their immediate observation. No 
public meetings were held, no periodical 
press was within their reach, to spread 
the flame of discontent; yet the spirit of 
resistance was universal from Calais to 
Bayonne. Thi.s afford^'docisive evidence 
of the existence of a set-ious mass of op- 
pression or numerous local grievances, 
capable of produciugdisconteut sogene- 
ral, and hatred so implacable. The feu- 
dal rights of the lauded proprietors stood 
foremost in this list of grievaiicc.s. The 
most important operations of agricul- 
tui*e were fettered or i)reveute<l by the 
gamc-law.s, and the restrictions intended 
for their flupport. Wild animals of the 
ino.stde.stnictt^fe kind, such asboai*s and 
heitis of doer, were pcrmitte<l to go at 
large, through large districts called Ca pi- 
fa without any encloseircs to pro- 
tect the cro]i.s. The damage they did 
to the farmers, in four parishes of Morit- 
ceau alone, amounted to 184,000 francs, 
or il7500 a-year. N umerous edictsexist- 
ed, which prohibited hoeing and weed- 
ing, lest the young partridg^is should be 
killed; mowing hay, lest the eggs should 
be destroyed ; taking away the stubble, 
lest the birds ^ould be deprived of shel- 
ter; manuring with nightsoil, lest their 
flavour should be injured. Complaints 
for the infraction of these edicts were 
all carried before the manorial coui'ts, 
where every species of oppression, chi- 
canery, and fraud was practised. No- 
thing can exceed the force of expression 
used in the cahiers of the provincial bo- 
dies, in describing tlie severity of these 
feudal services. 

80. Fines wore imposed at every change 
of property in the dire(;t and collateral 
line, and at evci ^ aale on purchasers ; 
the people were bound to grind their 
com at the laiwllord’sinilU^o press their 
grapes at his press, and bake their brea^l 
at his oven ; corvdes, or obligations to re- 
pair the roads, founded oir* custom, de- 
crees, and flerritude, were enforced with 
the moat rigorous severity; in many 
iflacesthe use even of handmillswae not 


free, and the seigneurs were invested with 
the power of selling to the peasantry the 
right of bruising buckwheat or barley 
between stones. It is vain to atterai)t a 
description of the feudal services which 
pressed with so much severity upon in- 
dustiy in every part of France. Their 
names cannot find parallel words in the 
English langtJage.* Long before the 
Revolution broke out, complaints were 
loudly heard over the whole country, of 
the baneful tendency of these feudal ex- 
actiops.f They became better under- 
stood by the higher classes as it ad- 
vanced, from the clamour which was 
raised by the nobility at their abolition. 
The corvdes, or burdens imposed for the 
maintenance of the highways, annually^ 
ruined vast numbers of the farmers. In 
filling up one valley in Lorraine, no less 
than three hundi'edwere reduced to beg- 
gary. The enrolments for the militia 
were also the subject of general com- 
plaint, and styled in the cahiers ‘^an in- 
justice without example.” But the peo- 
ple soon found that they had made a 
grievous exchange in substituting for it 
the terrible conscription of Napoleon. 

81. Indeed, although thei>o services 
were numerous and vexatious, they did 
not constitute so considerable a griev- 

* Wo should be at a loss to know what was 
meant by “Chevauchos, Quintaincs Soule, 
Siiut do Poisson, Baiser do Marias, Cli/msons, 
Transports d'QSuf sur Charrettu, des 

GrenouUlcs, Corvee k Mis^ricorde, Mcio<hi, 
Losde, Couponage, Cartilage, Barrage, Fou- 
ago, Mar^coiiubs^e, Ban Veu, Ban d’Aoftt, 
Trouss^ Gilinago, Civirage, Taillabillit^, 
Vln^iuo, Sterta^, Bcrdclt^e, Meriago, Bun 
do Vendanges, Droit d’AccepW,” if the univer- 
sal voice of the French people, niauifeated in 
their cahiers, or ofliciat instructions to the 
Deputies at the Statcs-general from the elec- 
tors, had not proclaimed that they sl^fllcd 
red and oppressive burdens. — Youno^b 'Tra- 
vels in Trance, i. 206. 

t An old law, long obsoleto, but character- 
istic of the state of the people in feudal ages, 
was mentioneil in the debates in tho Ass«*m- 
bly on tho fouilal services, which declared it 
illegal for a seigneur in some provinces to put 
to death more tiffin two serfs in order to warm 
his feet, by putting them in their ontniils, 
when returning from hunting. This appears 
hardly credible ; but tho Mercheta Murjivm, 
or right of the soignour to lie with his v.ia. 
ad’s wife the first night of her marrii^o, be- 
fore her husband, was common to F^ioo 
with other feud^ countries, and was long 
claimed In some parts of tho kingdom by tho 
seigneurs. — See Histoire de la Rivclution, t*ar 
Deux Amis de la Ubet iL 212. 
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ance 83 the indigDant feelings of the 
French provincicd writers would lead 
us to imagine. “ The people of Scot- 
land,” says Sir Walter Scotty “were in 
former times subject to numerous ser- 
vices which are now summed up in the 
emphatic word rent;' and this, in truth, 
Avas equally the case wilj^ the French 
tenantry. Their general condition was 
that of mitayers; that is, they received 
their implements and stock f^om their 
landlords, and divided with him^the 
gross produce after the tax-gatherer was 
satisfied. The numerous feudal services 
were just a payment of tent in kind; a 
species of liquidation universal and una- 
voidable in all rural districts in a cer- 
tain state of civilisation, when a ready 
market for agricultural produce is, from 
the absence of great towns, or the want 
of internal communication, not to be 
found The people expected, when feu- 
dal services and tithes were abolished 
during the Revolution, that their 
amount would fonn a clear addition to 
their gains ; but they soon found that 
they only augmented the rent of their 
landlords, or were exchanged for an 
enormous land-tax rigorously collected 
by government, and that their own con- 
dition was in no degree ameliorated. 
Without doubt, the multitude of de- 
mands on the French tenantry was often 
in the highest degree vexatious ; but it 
may be doubted whether their weight 
has been alleviated by their condensa- 
tion into a single payment ; and whe- 
ther the terrors of the words Rent and 
Taxes do not now equal those of the 
whole catalogue of feudal obligations.* 

82. XV. The administration of jus- 
tice, as in all coiuitries where public 
opinion has not its due weight, or the 
judges are exempted from its control, 
was liable to many abuses in France. 
In some places it was partial, and said 
to be venal. Fortune, liberal presents, 
court favour, the smiles of & handsome 
wife, or promises of advancement to re- 
lations, sometimes swayed the decisions 
of the judges in the inferior tribunals. 
This evil was felt in many parts of the 

^ The lan<i-tax lu France is now twenty per 
cent on an avenigc. at tiio very Iowo.st, on tlie 
gross agricultural profits; often forty or fifty 
per cent on the It^dowuors' gaiiLS. 


country. IJJie common opinion, though 
often unfounded, ^as, that to obtain 
justice in any of the pr^incial ^ourts 
was dut of the question. Nor were the 
decisiondof the parliaments or supreme 
courts, whether of the capital or pro- 
vinces, altogether unsullied. These nu- 
merous and public-spirited bodies, not- 
withstanding their loud professions of 
patriotism, were not always immacu- 
late ; and the divjirsity of their customs 
introduced a defree of variance into 
their determinations, w'hich rendered 
all attempt at uniformity impracticable. 
But although, lilce the other institutions 
of the monarchy, the provmcial parlia- 
ments stood much in need of amend- 
ment, yet they had several particulars 
in their constitution deserving of the 
highest approbation, and which had 
rendered them the cradles of^^ieedom 
during the corruptions aifi oppression 
of preceding reigns. They possessed 
one fundamental excellence— they were 
independeiitf The most doubtful cir- 
cumstance connected with their mode 
of appointment, that of its being by 
purchase, contributed t-o this independ- 
ence of character.* The members of 
these courts held for life, indeed many 
may be said t%have held by inheritance. 
Though appointed in the first instance 
by the monarch, they were nearly be- 
yond his power, for he coul J not remove 
them ; and for long they had eujoyetl 
the power of electing the membera of 
their body, subject to his approval ; so 
that they were practically independent. 
The more determined the exertions of 
that authority against them became, the 
more their spirit of freedom and inde- 
pendence became manifest. They com- 
posed permanent bovlies politic, and, 
from that corjxirate and lasting consti 
tution, were well calculated to afford 
both certainty and stability to the laws. 
They had been a safe%iylum to these 
laws in all the i*evohitio'us of opinion, 
and under oll^he frowA of power. 
They had savea that sacred deposit of 
the country during the reigns of arbi- 
trary princes find the struggles of arbi- 
trary factions. They were the great 
safeguard to private property : their de- 
cisions, though varying with the cus- 
toms of the different 2 >rovince^ were 
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generally speaking, honest jjnd upright : 
they* had fumishe^ no inconsiderable 
corregjbive to^^he vices and excesses of 
the ihonarchy. The independent^spirit 
which terminated in the Revolution be- 
gan in the free and courageous conduct 
of these asseniblies, during a contest of 
nearly half a century with thep’own ; 
and it is one of the strongest proofs of 
the insanity which ultimately got pos- 
session of the publi<^j.mind, that one of 
the first acts of the democratic party, 
upon attaining supreme authority, wius 
to sweep away those venerable bulwarks 
by which the people had so long been 
sheltered from the invjisioii of despotic 
power. 

83. XVI. The royal prerogative, by 
a series of successful usurpation.s, had 
reached a heiglit inconsistent with any- 
thing like real freedom. The most im- 
]»ortant riglv'. of a citizen, that of deli- 
berating on the passing of laws, and the 
granting of supplies, had fallen into 
desuetude. For nearly tvo centurie.s, 
the kings, of their own authority, had 
])iiblished ordinances possessing all the 
authority of laws, and which originally 
could not be sanotkone/l but by the re- 
})resenlatives of the j)eo}»le. The right 
of approving or registeijjng, as it wiw 
called, these ordinances, w'as transferred 
from the Statc.s-general, which were 
rarely conv^ed, to the parliaments and 
courts of j ustice ; but theirdeliberations 
were liable to be suspended by iits de 
justice, or personal interventions of the 
sovereign, and infringed by arbitraiy 
imprisoTiments. The regulations, which 
could legally be made only by the king 
in council, were frequently adopted 
without the intervention of that body; 
and so common hjvd this abuse become, 
that in many departments of govern- 
ment it was habitual. Taxes were im- 
posed without the consent of the nation, 
or of its rcpro^^yiutatives : those origin- 
ally laid on by legal authority continued 
after the sti^nla^d perjpd of their en- 
durance had ceased, or were augmented 
far beyond the amount agreed to by the 
people. Criminal commissions, com- 
posed of persons nominjdied solely by 
the crown, were frequently appointed, 
and rendered both personal liberty and 
real property insecure. Warrants of 


imprisonment, without either accusa- 
tion or trial, might deprive any subjects 
of their freedom, and consign them to 
dungeons for the remainder of their 
lives. Debts to an enormous amount, 
and of which the annual charge absorbed 
more than half the revenue of the state, 
had been co.^tracted without national 
authority, or increased without its 
knowledge. The public creditors, kept 
in the dark as to the state of the fiiian- 
ces,p or of the security which existed for 
thcii* payment, were dady becoming 
more apprehensive as to the ultimate 
solvency of the state. The personal 
expenses of the kings had risen under 
the reigns of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. 
to a very great height, and they were not 
di.stinguished from the ordinary expen- 
diture of government, except in a secret 
record, no part of which was divulged 
to the people. The salaries* 6f all the 
civil servants of the crown, and of the 
higher officers in the army, were deemed 
excessive ; while the duties of their seve- 
ral offices were too often either neglected 
or performed by depiity. 

84. What rendered this tremendous 
power of imprisoning any person at the 
mere whim of the king, or any of his 
ministers or mistresses, the more ob- 
noxious, was the extreme inconsistency 
with which it had been exercised, and 
the total impossibility of foi* 28 eeing 
what doctrines or measures might not, 
at no distant period, consign the most 
eminent men in France to confinement 
in the Bastile for years, j^erhaps for life. 
During the course of the long contest 
of the king with the parliaments, and 
the still more acrimonious disputes of 
the Jesuits with the Jansenists, the op- 
posite parties had alternately been suc- 
cessful, and each had invariably applied, 
withotit mercy, the terrible engine of 
solitary imprisonment, to overawe or 
coerce its opponents. The ministers of 
the crown dpened the gates of the Bas- 
tile with equal readiness to the enemies 
of whichever of the contending parties 
had, for the momciii^ got possession of 
the royal confidence. Nay, their mis- 
tresses were^often ready, for a small 
gratuity, to procure letfrcs de cachet for 
any applicant, to further the purposes 
of intrigue or domesticjealousy. Sel 
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dom were they refused to the powerful 
or the affluent.* When M. de la VrR- 

* li^re surrendered the seals of the home 
office, which'he had held for half a cen- 
tury, to Malesherbes, in 1776, there 
was no party, religious or political, in 
France, the chiefs of which he had not, 
on some previous occasmn, sent into 
exile, or immured in the Bastile. The 
Jesuits and the Jansenists, the parti- 
sans of the court and the leaders of the 
parliament, the leaders of the church 
and the philosophic atheists, had Seen 
indiscriminately visited with this ter- 
rible penalty. The numbers of Uitrea 
de cachet he had signed was incalcul- 
able : t he had immured the Moliuist 
ft’iends of the Pope at the desii’e of the 
Regent Orleans, who depended on the 
parliaments ; he had next sent to the 
Bastile the Jansenists in great numbers, 
to pay cifart to the Abbd Dubois, who 
was intriguing at Rome to obtain a 
cardinal's hat : under Cardinal Fleiiry 
and M. Arguella, he had confined within 
the same walls the leaders of the parlia- 
ment who opposed the court; and more 
recently had sent into exile the Abbd 

* “ I have beard the melancholy adventure 
of a young flower-girl, remarkable for Iier 
beauty, ciillod Jeanneton. One day the Cho- 
valior de Coigny met her radiant in bloom, 
and sparkling with happiness. He questioned 
her as to tho cause of her vivid satisfaction. 

* I am fSrtunato,’ said she : ‘ my husband is a 
viper, a brute— ho annoys me. I have just 

been with Count St Florentiii : Madame , 

who enjoys his favour, has received mo in the 
most favourable inauiicr ; and yor ten ImtU 1 
am to obtain a kttre de cachet, which will de- 
liver mo from my jealous husband,’ 

“Two years after, do Coigny again met 
Jeannoton, sad, thin, yellow, with downcast 
eyes. ‘Ha! ray jioor Jeanneton,’ said ho, 

' whore have you bocn ?— one never sees you.’ 

‘ Alas I Monsieur,’ sold she, ' I was a fool to 
con^vtulato myself. My rascally husband, 
having conceived tho sumo idea as myself, 
had also gone to the minister, and the same 
day, through the tame itikrpositim, had ob- 
tained an order for my incarcei-atloii ; so that 
it cost us twenty louls to secure each other’s 
imprisonment.’ —iSoywiiw da Comte de 5^- 
pur, ii. 187; De ToequBViLLK, Jlitioire de 
Louie XV., it. 480. 

t It has boon stated to have amounted to 
tho enormous number of 50,000; but this 
estimate appears to be exaggerated; but 
26,000, or 500 a-year, is probably within the 
twk; considerably loss in fialf a century 
than, under tho Convention, were sometimes 
Imprisoned In a single month.— See Boibsy 
D Asoua, Vie de Makeherke, H. 23, 26. 


Terray, and M. de Maupeou — the very 
minieters wto had directed the last ar- 
re|t8. Finally, he hftl imnnsaned num- 
bers fcf the philosophers, ^ho erelong 
supplanted him in office ; and M. de 
Malesherbes, to whom he surrendered 
the portfolio of the home office in 1775, 
had himself been confined in the Bastile, 
under his warrant, only four years 
before. 

85. XVII. Ano^er frightful remnant 
of feudal cruelty ^ich exi.sted in F ranee 
down to the close of the reign of Louia 
XV., was the use of torture — not only 
in order to extract confessions from pri- 
soners previous to trial, but to increase 
the sufferings and aggravate the horror 
of their punishment. This dreadful 
barbarity, the bequest of ages of vio- 
lence and anarchy, was continued in 
France with a blindness which ^peors 
incredible, not only after Jhe esta- 
blishment of regular government had 
rendered it unnecessary, but when the 
increasing humanity and laxity of the 
age had made it insupportable. AU 
Europe had shuddered at the atrocious 
and prolonged cruelty with which Da- 
miens, who hod attempted the life of 
Louis XV. in 1767, was executed — a 
cruelty which sets, if po-ssible, jn a 
brighter lighf the admirable clemency 
which induced (leorge HI. in England 
to save the life of every one of the nume- 
rous assassins who liad tri^d to murder 
him.J Nor was it only for such great 
state offences that these hori’ible tor- 
ments were inflicted, or for the crimes, 
such ns parricide, which all ages liave 
stigmatised as of the deepest dye ; the 
barbarity of the church — for it deserves 

t “ On tho 28 th March 1757, at four o’clock 
in tho afternoon, his torrlflc punishment com- 
mciiccd. First, his riglft hand was burned ; 
then his flesh was every where tom by red- 
hot pincers. Melted lean was poured Into his 
wounds, and Anally he was bi\>keu ou the 
wheel.’’— See Lacreteli ^^iUtoire de France 
fjcndanl It xvui. Biecle, i“85. On tho ot i 
May 1766, the heroic T.ally, wholly Innocon 
of the crimes laid tti his chaqps, who hod so 
galloiitly defendra Pondicherry against the 
English, after having been imprisoned four 
years, and repeatedly tortured, vwia drawn oa 
a hurdli^ by skitenoe of the parliament of 
Paris, to the place of execution, and there be- 
headed, with his mouth closed by a wooden 
gjH?, to prevent his addressing the people.— 
ciopmpAie Vnivertelte, vocoLali.y, xxiil. 252 
263. . 
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T)o lighter name — had perpetrated simi- 
lar punishments for offences against 
religion, in t^)|^^ms^^[ves rather diaordprs 
than Crimes, and for which a fine#* or a 
few months* imprisonment w<^ald have 
been an adequate expiation. 

86. So late as the year 1766, two 
young officers, in a drunken frolic, in 
suited, during the night, a crucifix of 
wood, which stood on the bridge of 
Abbeville. For this offence, which 
would rightly have oeen visited by a 
fine of twenty louis, or imprisonment 
for three months, they were both indict- 
ed one fled, and receive a commission 
from the King of Pnisaia ; but the other, 
niimed La Barre, a youth of seventeen 
years, the son of an ancient family in 
the magistracy, wa-s sentenced to be put 
to the torture, to have his tongue cut 
out, and to be afterward.s beheaded, 
which'ifihuDran sentence was actually 
carried into execution. Voltaire, from 
his retreat at Ferney, raised his power- 
ful voice against this abojuinable pro- 
cec^ling : on this occasion, at least, it 
may safely bo affirmed, he had all the 
right-thmkiug men in Europe on his 
side. As if, too, it^had been specially 
intended to excite public indignation to 
the highest possible degree, torture was 
inflicted on criminals, not only in the 
dungeons of the Bastile, but in broad 
daylight in the streets of Paris ; and so 
late as 17yoVthe citizens of the capital 
were excruciated by the cries of a 

* The punishment of tho wheel, which 
was 8ui)prcssefl in 1730, was one of the most 
fnyhtrul w’iifh can be imagined. Tho crimi- 
nal was extended on a 8t Andrew's cross. 
There were ou it eight notche.s cut, one below 
cadi arm, between the elbow and tho wrist, 
another between each cIIjow and the should- 
ers- one under each thigh, and ouo under 
each leg. llie cxeLiilioner, armed with a 
heavy triangular bar of iron, gave a violent 
blow on each of these eight [daces, aud, of 
course, broke tho bone ; aiul a ninth on the 
pit of the Htorna ej* . ^ The mangled victim was 
!iOw lifted from Life cross, and stretohed on a 
small wheel, placed vertically .at one of tho 
ends of the emrs, his back on tlie upper part 
of the wheel, his head and feet Imnging down. 
Tho sentence boro, that he was to remain 
there as long ‘ os It pleusc Ood to prolong his 
life.’ Many lingered there flare or six hours ; 
some longer, A son of a je web or, la tho Place 
Dauphine, who had murdcrea his futhor, was 
only relieved^ death at tho end of twenty- 
four hours. These unliappy wrotclies, often 
uttering horrible biaspbeinies, always tor- 


wretched human being, who during 
several hours was expos^ on the wheel, 
in the Place de Gr^ve. The historian 
can hardly bring his pen to transcribe 
the awful details of the sufieriiigs of 
these unhappy victims : but he who 
wishes to write or read the history of 
the French IJpvolution, must steel his 
mind to the contemplation of scenes of 
horror ; and before entering on the 
dreadful atrocities of the Reign of Ter- 
ror, it is well to consider the barbarities 
of the ancient regime, to which they are, 
in part at least, to be ascribed.* It is 
to the honour of the Revolution that it 
put a stop, it is to be hoped for ever, to 
these frightful barbarities ; aud amidst 
the innumerable crimes of its authors, 
this at least is to be recorded to their 
praise, that they never reverted, except 
at first, and in the most vehement ex- 
citement, to those ancient crufelties ; and 
that their victims, save in a few in- 
stances of popular violence in the out- 
set, suffered only by tho edge of the 
guillotine. 

87. XVIII. Corruption in its worst 
form had long tainted the manners of 
the court as well as the nobility, and 
poisoned the sources of influence. The 
favour of royal mistresses, or the in- 
trigues of the court, openly disposed of 
the highest appointments, both in the 
anny, the church, and the civil i^ervico. 
Since the reign of the Roman emperors, 
profligacy had never been conducted in 

mented by a continual thirst, incess.'mtly 
called out lor something to drink : a miui of 
Ood, a pric-st, never left tlicir side during 
their excruciating agony, but iuccHwintly i>Mt 
water to their parched lips, wiped the sweat 
from their burning brow, and pointed to a 
merciful God ahovo tiio scaffold, extending 
his arms to receive them. This holy duty 
was always disclian?ed by a doctor of the Sur- 
boniio.’’— IIUVAL. Souvenirs de la Terrrur, i. 
167, 158. Ou rca^iiug these heart-rending de- 
tails, one is almost tempted to forget all the 
cnielties of the Kevolutiou, and to exclaim 
with Byron, after recounting the inhuman 
8|K)rt8oi the Roman ainpiuthoatre, "Anso, ye 
Goths, and glut your Ire 1 ” And yet, inar- 
velious circumstiuico ! dedslvo of ^he infernal 
swency which was at work in tho Revolution, 
these horrid cruoltiea did not excite nearly so 
much ohloipiy as tlio religion which assuaged 
them; the Itcvolutlonists could find some 
apolo^ for tha government which stretched 
the fractured criminal on the wheel, but none 
for the priest who wiped the sweat from hli 
agonised brow. 
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to open and undisguised a manner as 
under Louis XV. and the Regent Or- 
leans. From the secret memoirs of the 
period, whifih have now been published, 
it is manifest that the licentious novels 
which at that time disgraced the Fi'cnch 
literature, conveyed a faithful picture 
of the manners of the jge ; that the 
scenes in Faublas, the Liaisons Dange- 
reuses, and Cr^billon, are by no means 
overcharged. Favourites of women of 
rank, selected often from the middle 
cltisses of society, were not unfrequent- 
ly rewarded for their fidelity by a place 
ill the Bastile, at the instance of their 
treacherous paramours, when they be- 
came tired of their embraces.* The 
reign of Louis XV. is the most deplo- 
rable in French history. If we seek for 
the characters who governed the age, 
we must search the antechambers of 
the Dulft de Choiseul, or the boudoirs 
of Mailame Pompadour or Du Barri. 
The whole fmme of society seemed to 
be decomposed. Statesmen were am- 
bitious to figure as men of letters j men 
of letters as statesmen j the great seig- 
neurs as bankers ; the farmers-general 
as great seigneurs. The fashions were 
as ridiculous aa the arts were misplaced. 
Shepherdesses were represented in hoops 
in saloons, where colonels were engaged 
in feminine pursuits : everything was 
deranged in the public feeling and man- 
ners, the sure sign of an approaching 
convulsion. Society had I'eached that 
puerile stage which appeared in Rome 
at the time of the Gothic invasion, and 
in Constantinople under the Byzantine 
emperors ; instead of making verses in 
cloisters, they made them in drawing- 

* Such was the dissolutoness of the manners 
of the coart, that no Jess than 500,000,000 
ftunce of the public debt, or £20,000,000 ster- 
ling, liad been incurred for expenses too igno- 
minious to bear the liglit, or to be even named 
in the public accounts ; and the amount of 
expenditure of this doHcription was ten tunes 
greater in the time gf TjOuIs XV. than it had 
been in that of Ijoiiis XIV. And it appears 
iVom an authciitie document, quoted in Sou- 
lavie’a History, that in the sixteen months im- 
niediatoly preceding the death of lA)ni 0 XV., 
Madame du Barri £id drawn iVom the royal 
treasury no less than 2,460,000 francs, or 
£100,000— equal to ftilly £200f000 of oUv money 
at this time. — 8oe If Moire de h Ddcndence de 
In Mtmaixhk Francaite, par Soulavib FAlnif 
Ui. m 


i rooms ^ )j epigram rendered .a 
j general more ust^ous than a victory 

' 89. It is difficult to trCat of thi!> sub- 

ject without disclosing particulars at 
which purity may blush, or on which 
licentiousness may gloat ; but general 
observations make little impression on 
the mind even of the most reflecting 
reader, if not attended with a detail of 
facta which pro^s that they are well 
founded, and onfauthentic example of 
the manners of the court and aristo- 
cratic circles in Paris, anterior to the 
Revolution, \fill produce a stronger 
conviction than whole chapters of 
assertion. All that we read in an- 
cient historians, veiled in the decent 
obscuiity of a leanied language, of 
the orgies of ancient Babylon, was 
equalled, if not exceeded, by the noc- 
turnal revels of the Rtgent Orleans, 
the Cardinal Dubois, and his other li- 
centious associates. They would Ex- 
ceed belief, fif not narrated on the un- 
doubted testimony of concurring eye- 
witnesses. To such a length did the li- 
cense of manners go under the Regent, 
that the young Djichess de Bern, the 
beautiful daughter of that prince, as- 
sisted at his^octumal revels with his 
mistresses and several opera- dancers, 
and even, with two of the fairest of 
this troop, occasionally personated the 
three goddesses which appeared in the 
fable, and in the costume in which they 
displayed their charms to the son of 
Priam, t Nor were manners improved 
on the accession of Louis XV. ; for 

t “At the suppers of the Regent, very 
strange society was assembled — his mis- 
tresses, oi>era-girls, frequently the Dudiess 
<lo Berri, certain ladies of easy virtue, men 
whom he did not hesltlte to name nmet [the 
origin of the phrase [ and otliers witliout 
name, but notorious for their wit and their 
profligacy. The fare was exquisite ; and the 
guests, and the Prince h^ saagl f, often aided the 
cooks In the preparation oHt ; and during the 
sittings, the cliaroctersof everj’ one, thoirowu 
acquiuntances, the luiuistrv'.a^ woU as others, 
wore discussed with fearful license. They 
drank much, and of the best vintages ; tiiey 
Inflamed themselves , they poured forth ob- 
scenities at thB pitch of their voices, and im- 
pieties to an equal degree ; and, when satiated 
with riot, aim far gone in intoxication, tliey 
retired to sleep. d« M lb Duo i>k 

St Simon (an eyewitness); and Lacbbtxllb. 
1. 147. 148. 
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although, during his earlitjr years, his 
manners were cory^ct, and he was en- 
thusi^tieally<^eloved by his subject#,* 
yet, as he advanced in life, he^ fell un- 
der the government of successive mis- 
tresses, each more dissolute and de- 
gi'aded tlian her predecessor j until at 
length decorum was so openly violated 
at court, that even the corrupted cir- 
cles of Versailles were scandalised by 
the undisguised pro^gacy which was 
exhibited. Female so^ety had come to 
realise the state foreshadowed by the 
genius of Milton — ^ 

•• For tluit fair female troop thou aaw’st, tliat 
seem’d 

Of goddesses, so Idithe, ao smooth, so gay, 
Jired only and completed to the taste 

^ Wlicn TiOiusXV. lay at the point of death, 
at Met/., m 17*11, the grief and consternation 
at Parianiijgre extreme. “ Pans,” says tlie 
coiitcinpor.ir>’ir nalist; "all in terror, seemed 
a city taken by stonn : the churches resounded 
with supplications and groana the prayers of 
the priests and people were every muinent in- 
terrupted by tneir sobs, .and is was from an 
interest so dear and tender that hi.s surname 
Bieu-aim^ was acquired— a title higher than 
all the rest this great imnco has yet earned.” 
— Henaui.t, Abriiii Chronoloquine de 1‘llistoire 
de France, p. 701 , an<^ Voi/fAiRE, Siicle de 
Louis XV , c. b. But when the same firmce 
lay on the real bed of death, thirty years aftor- 
7, ards; no symiitoms of grief, were shown ; 
uid the decease of the sovereign excited only 
a passing remark among the people — so com- 
pletely had the unmeasured profligacy ol his 
utter years alCjuiited tlic aticctious even of 
that httlo scrupulous nation. — See Besen- 
val’s Mdmoires, li, 50-90. It was no wonder 
the Pansians were tired of Ixiuis XV. The 
Hare anx Cerfs alone cost the nation, while it 
was kept up, no leas than 100,000,000 francs, 
or £1,000, OoO sterling.— TjACRETELLE, hi. 172. 

t Parndtse Losf, xi. 615. ^ 

t .icariiic Antoinette Poisson, afterwards 
Marchioness of Pompadour, was born in 1722. 
Her father was a butcher. The vivacity and 
grace of tho young d^.msol soon led her rela- 
tious to speculate on her attractions, as a 
sourco of jirofit to themselves, and slio was 
so conscious of her newer to please, that she 
afterwards admitted tliat from the first she 
uad a socrot prci^'^^'-imont she was destined 
rx) captivate the king SIio was early married 
ro Leuormand, a landed projinotor , but hor 
disposition to J^Uai^ry being decided, after 
being for some time the chosen favourite of a 
select Circle of admirers, it was resolved to try 
the efiect of her charms on rovalty. For this 
purpose she rlrove out in au oi^n ^^che, ele- 
gantly dressed, in the forest of Sonart, whore 
the king hunted, and was purposely mado to 
cross the royal path. The monarch was so 
captivated by her grace and beauty that he 
Si^ut her the spoils of the chose ; but the i-cign- 


Of lustfiil appetence, to sing, to dance, 

To dress, and troll tho tongue, and roll ilic 
eye ; 

To these tho sober race of men, whose li\ cs 
Rclimous titled thorn the sons of God, 

Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 
Ignobly, to the trains and to the smiles 
Of these fair atheists, and now swim in joy 
Ere long to swim at large, and laugh, for 
which f 

Tho world ere long a world of tears must 
weep ”t 

89. Madame Pompadour ^ concealed 
the ambiguous nature of her situatiou 
by the elegance of her manners, the 
discretion with which she exercised her 
power, and the encouragement which 
she afforded to literature and the arts; 
but when Madame du Barri,§ witli 
younger years, more seducing chaniis,* 

ing favourite, the Duchess de Cliatcauroux, 
succeeded at that time in keeping her at a 
distance from the court. After the duchess’s 
death, ui 1744, he again met her af^ masked 
bail in Pans, and on this occasion her con- 
quest was complete : she was soon after re- 
moved to apartments in Vci-saillcs, received 
a pension of 240,000 fmucs (£10,000)a-year, 
was made Dame dc Palais to the Queen, 
created Marcliioiiess of Pompadour, ana soon 
saw all Franco at her feet. The Jesuits, tho 
Jansciiists, the noblossc, tho parliaments, al- 
ternately experienced her indulgence and her 
persecution. Her sway continued nearly un- 
abated till her death, in 1764, at the age of 
forty-two. Her Uistes were elej^t and re- 
fined, though expensive ; and she made, on 
tho whole, a better use of her unbounded 
power tliau might have been expected. — See 
liioffraphu Universclle (Wmi'AVOhu), 2S3, 290. 

§ Madame du Barri was bom at Vaucou- 
loiirs, in 1744, of humble parents— the same 
district which had, by a singular coincidence, 
given birth to Joan of Arc, the noble and im- 
mortal defender of the throne. Her extra- 
ordinary beauty led to her being early aont 
to Paris, to moke her way in that groat mart 
of corruption, where she was jilaced witli a 
marchande de modes, the usual school for such 
aspirants. She was shortly transferred to 
a celebrated establishment of courtesans, of 
which, under the name of Mademoiselle 
Longo. she soon made tho fortune ; and her 
celebrity attracted tho notice of Ijobel, the 
valet-do-charobre of Ixiuls XV,, who intro- 
duced hor to the monarch, who was soon en- 
tirely oaptivatf d by her charms and address. 
8ho was in form married to Count du Barri, 
and gradually acquired such an osooudant 
over the king that she was formally presented 
at court In 1769, and bad Influence enough to 
occasion the downfall of his favourite minis- 
ter, Choiseiil, and to place her creatures, the 
Duke d'Alguillo|j and Maupeou, in his stond. 
Her name will appear again, on a mouni- 
fill occasion, in the course of this history.— 
Boo Biographie Univertelle (Barri! vol. ill 
431, 432. 
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ai'(’ mere abandoned habits, succeeded 
to tne ix>yal favour, no bounds were 
set to the general license and corrup- 
tion which* prevailed. What is very re- 
markable, her lasting ascendancy was 
founded, in a great degree, on the skill 
with which slio sought out, and the 
taste with which she ^arrayed, other 
rivals to herself; and* the numerous 
beauties of the establishment called the 
Parc aux Cerfo, who were successively 
led to the royal couch, never diminished 
her lasting influence. Though rfaplen- 
dent with personal attractions herself, 
she never failed to exert her utmost 
powers to prevent the inclinations of 
the ICing from becoming torpid by 
want of variety, and studied to exhibit 
a constant succession of new objects of 
desire to his palled senses.* Yet, in 
the midst of these undisguised scenes 
of ecjfhdal, she was treated with the 
highest honours at court; the long- 
established influence of the Duke de 
Choiseul over the royal mind was over- 
turned by her intrigues; Louis XVI. 
and Maritf Antoinette were obliged to 
submit to the degradation, to them to 
the last degree galling, of dining at 
table with her ; and the destruction of 
the wlj^le parliaments of France, in 
1771, which first brought the crown 
into open collision with the country, 
was the first step in the Revolu- 
tion, was occasioned by the anxiety of 
the monarch to secure a presentation 
at court to the abandoned favourite, 
who, after having exjiausted in person 

* It augments the indignation which all 
iftust feel at this conduct, that no pains wore 
spared to discover, even in respoctjiblo fiuni' 
lies, new objects of desire for the king, and 
that they were immediately abandoned, after 
tliey luid gratified his caprice, to -misery and 
destitution. “Cormptlon,” says Lucre tello, 
“found its way into the most peaceable es- 
tablishments and obscurest families. I ts way 
was with consummate skill, and during long 
time, prepared by those who ministered to 
tho deoauchcries of Louil XV. Emissaries 
wore employed to seduce girls still under the 
age of puberty, and to combat in youthAil 
minds the principles of modesty and honour. 
A debased lover, he sold to public prostitu- 
tion tlwse of his subjects whom he had pro- 
maturely corrupted. He left the projreny of 
his infamous pleasures fto share tho obscure 
snd dangerous fate of those whom no father 
had over acknowledged."— L acretellb, ill. 
in, 173. 


all the arts of profligacy, had.b^Some 
the directfeas of the royal seraglio. • 

90. Corruption » exalted statio'ns can 
naadly be conceived to fttceed : but 
the OrlbanH family, with some hohour- 
able exceptions, showed that the first 
prince of the blood could outdo royalty 
itself in unbridled license of manners. 
The Wnt introduced by the Regent de- 
scended, with its accompanying curse, 
through some noble individuals, to the 
third and fou^'h generations. With- 
out polluting these pages by the de- 
tails of the private life of other mem- 
bers of tho JTamily, it is sufficient to 
say, that the dissipations of the Duke de 
Chartres, afterwards so well known in 
Paris as Duke of Orleans, and who ul- 
timately perished on the scaffold, were 
earned to a length of which modem 
Europe hfwi not hitherto exhibited an 
example. It renders crediV.^ all that 
is narrated in SuetoniilS and the histo- 
rians of the Roman empire, as to the 
manners of the ancient nilers of the 
world. The French annalists must 
speak for themselves on this subject, 
for the scenes they describe could 
hardly bear the eye of an English 
reader in our ovtii language : yet, pain- 
ful as the quotation is, it must bo 
made.t ft is indisspeiisable to see the 
private habits of those who sometimes 
take the lead in tho much-vauntedTe- 
generatiou of society-* and the dettvils 
do not more paint an individual thau^ 
portray an epoch, for no individual 
hardihood cau much outstrip the man- 

t “M. lo Due do Ch.artres avait r^uasi a 
dpotiacr Mfuicinoisello de PeuthibM-e ; et la 
cour et la vjlle s’accordaienta dire quo toutes 
Ics vertuB ^tiiicnt r^uiiies dons cette prin- 
ceBBO, commo toutes les vices et toutes Ics 
errours rdtaient dt^is I’esprit et lo oujur do 
son niari. Uni ii cette femme aussi vertueuse 
que belle, le Duo de Cliartrcs coutinua de 
vivro en libertln, do parcourir les lieux de 
douche de la capitale, et d*y comrwauder 
des Boupers fins. ^itS^piaisirs du mariugc 
n’avaient pour lui rion de piquant ; les orgies 
sales dtaiont scs ddlices, 11 avait dlcvd pt'^8 do 
Paris uu temple la prosCMiudon, ob sa course 

{ lermettait des scenes impudlquos do tout-os 
es es}>bccs; il avait donm$ oc mainois lieu 
de uom do^olios do Charti^s. lA iStaient con- 
duitos, de nuit ct les yeux band(5s. les pros- 
titu($e8 les plus liardies, plutOt que les plus af- 
diiiamtes ; et ollesy dtaiciit transport^ quol- 
quefois jusqu’au nombre de ceut k oent-cin- 
quaute. Elies y trouvaientuu ropas splendidei 
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nersi^ those with whom it associates. 
It. is not to be imagined, hor^ever, that 
the manners of tly yonng Duke dc 
Chartres were »niversal, or even gen^*- 
ral, i'^the aristocratic circles, ^r that 
many estimable characters did not yet 
remain at that period among the French 
nobility. Their conduct in adversity 
proved that many such existeci But it 
may be imagined to what a height ge- 
neral Cf>iTuption must have risen, when, 
even in a single palace, imch scenes could 
have been witnessed \mhout reproba- 
tion by numerous spectators. 

91. It was the peculiarity of that 
age, that manners had assumed this fri- 
volous and cornipt tone in the higher 
circles, at the same time that nobler 
and more generous sentiments had, 
from the progress of knowh^dge and 
the spread of civilisation, sprung up in 
the mid t]l£ ranks. Madame Roland, a 
citizen’s ^ugh4 3r, has given a graphic 
picture of the horror with which the 
rising ambition and conscious talent of 
the middle classes regarded*the frivo- 
lity and vices of their hereditary rulers. 
** It excited my early astonishment,” 
says she, “ that such a state of things 
did not occasion the knmedi.it^ fall of 
the empire, or provoke the avenging 
wrath (jf heaven.” But witk the over- 
throw of the aristocracy these evils did 
not .'lease. The example of vice is con- 
tagious ; it seld<^i fails to descend in so- 
ciety. With the acquisition of the power 
which belonged to the old noblesse, the 
middle clas.se3 have since succeeded to 
their licentiousness, and it has now de- 
scended, in Paris and the chief towns, 

qu'cllcs L‘t;iicrit oblig<jefl de prendre toutes 
nues, cc’orsquc Ics vmsbrOlans, lesliquours, i 
et les.'ibnionsdii plus haut goOt, .'ivalentjctd I 
ccsfemiucsdansla situatuni dcs bacchantes de 
rantutuitc, ollo.s banbaieut ivres et p61e-m6Ie ! 
dans lea bnis dca 1aqu.\is du Due d* Orl*!ans, 
dans lea aieus, et dausceux fie la conipiignio/' ' 
^Sot;t.avik, Hcnnedf Louis XVI., li 103, 104. i 
Weber In hl«t ffives the Ham»j ac- 

count • — " The husb-and of the iucf)iiipaTablo 
flaughter of the Duke de I’oiithievrc. ho tore 
hiniaclf frew her oteiatc t^hnwea tf) abandon 
himself to orgies of which tlio desMirintion 
would be incredible, if there hafl not been, 
among all chi«Hca of Hficioty, cvewitneasea 
enoti^ still to testify to them. To these au- 
thors alone belongs the nhamo of (lu'ulging 
those infamous mysteries." — Wickkti, 
moirea, 1. 817: vol. xiv. See als(» 

Mimoiret du Baron oe B ishkn v a l, i 2G t, 270. 


to the lowest. The nobility in France 
are now, for the most part, religious. 
Irreligion has become unfashionable, 
having gone down to the' labouring 
ranks, at least in the towns. But the 
attractions of profligacy remain the 
same, and have now become more wide- 
spread in their effects than ever they 
were in the ancient monarchy. The 
effects of this general dissoluteness of 
principles have appeared in the strong- 
est manner, both in the habits of the 
peopld and in the literature of the age. 
From thence has flowed that stream of 
depravity and lioentiousness which has 
so long been peculiarly and character- 
istically the disgrace of French litera- 
ture ; and from these examples has fol- 
lowed that general profligacy of man- 
ners which has now descended, with 
the growth of sceptical principles, so 
far that the illegitimate births irt Paris 
wUl possibly in time be equal to the le- 
gitimate, and already every third child 
to be seen in the streets is a bastard.* 
92. XIX. Embarrassment in the 
finances was the immediate cause of 
the Revolution. It compelled the 
King to summon the States-general as 
the only means of avoiding national 
bankniptcy. Previous ministers had 
tried temporary expedients, and every 
effort had been made to avert the dis- 
aster ; but the increasing expense aris- 
ing from the weight of the annual 
charge of the debt rendered them all 
abortive. The annual deficit, at the 
time the Revolution broke out, was 
189,000,000 francs, or above sevjon 
MILLIONS AND A HALF Sterling. No 
adequate provision was made for the 
liquidation or reduction of the debt, 
or even the regular payment of its in- 
terest. It is true a large proportion of 
the public burdens consisted of life an- 
nuities; but still the exhausted state 
of the treasury made some extraordi- 
nary expedient necessary to satisfy even 
their passing demands. No other mea- 
sure appeared practicable but the con- 

• In 1824, out of 27,812 births. 18.591 only 
wore the result of niurria^fo ; 9221 were ille- 
(fitimato. The pmportion ofillegitimato births 
is now greater. In the le^timato births 
wore 19,152 ; the lllecfitlinato. 10,878.— 
ffrjur ilf Id France ; art Adminiiiration Pub- 
litpte, 64. 68. 
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Tocation of the States-general, from 
wliom some relief, by the appropria- 
tion of part of the church property, 
was expected by all pui*ties ; and the 
immediate cause of the Revolution, as 
will appear in the sequel, was the im- 
providence and waste of preceding 
reigns, coupled with the obstinate re- 
sistance of the pai'liamtuts to any new 
taxes.* 

93. The sovereigns of France, having, 
with an exhausted exchequer, to sup- 
ply the demands of an expensive#court, 
a vast military establishment, and an 
insatiable nobility, had made, as might 
well be expected in such circumstances, 
the most strenuous efforts, during the 
course of preceding reigns, to augment 

• The net ro vcuuo for the year 1 TSO amounted 
to 4G9,l>38,245 franca, or £18,800,000 ; the debt 
to 0,500,000,000 francs, or £200,000,000 ster- 
ling; .and its annual cluirgo to 250,000,000 fr., 
or £10,^0, 000 sterling. The annual expenses 
at this period anioiiiitcd to 400,000,000 fr., 
or £10,000,000, exclusive of the charges ot 
the debt; so that while the annual expenses 
400,000,000 fr. or £1(5,000,000 


650.000. 000 £2(5,400,000 

470.000. 000 or 18,s00,000 

Annual deficit, 180,000,000 or £7,000,000 

The following Table will exhibit the steady 
progress of the deficit under the various «l- 
ininlstratious which preceded the licvglu- 
tiun . — 

• 1783— -D’Okmksson, MinUtcr. 

Iitoomc, 510,000,000 fr. or £20,400,000 

Expenditure, (510,000,000 or 24,400,000 

Deficit, 100,000,000 or £4,0(50,000 

1780— Calonne, Minuter . 

Income. 474,047,040 fV. or £10,000,000 

Expenditure, 580,184,005 or 23,600,000 

Deficit, n5,i:57,.34r) or £4,000,000 

1787— C’ALONNE, MinisUr. 

Income, 474,048,2.35) fr. or £19,000.000 

Expenditure, 600,135,705 or 24,000,000 

Deficit, 126,087,550 or £5,000,000 

1788— IhiiKNNE, Minuter 

Income, 472,416,540 fr. or £18,840,000 

Expenditure, 627,255,08^ or 21,100,000 

^miry 64,830,540 or £2,260,000 

Extraordinary) 70,502,367 3,020,000 

Deficit, j 29,293,585 or 1,170,000 

Total, 100.036,492 or £0.460,000 

— Wee Ormptfg Uendus ;wr^Ai.0NKE Neckrr, 
1781 1787, and 1788, 2 vols. 4to ; and Nkcker, 
tut ce# Finances de France, L 92; li. 617, 518. 


the revenue, and fill up the void j^hich, 
for above^a century before, had been 
so painfully felt between the receipts 
and the expenditijL^e of^he public trea- 
surj”. ^But all their endeavoift^ had 
been rendered abortive by two causes : 
First , — The nobility, though abund- 
antly ready to engross for their own 
famijies the whole offices and lucrative 
employments in the state, could never 
be brought by any effort to abandon 
their privilegei^of exemption from the 
taille, the most^iroductive of the direct 
taxes ; and in this resistance they were 
cordially supjported by the clergy, who 
enjoyed a similar exemption, as well as 
exemption from the viiigti6me. Their 
mode of resistance was perfectly simple, 
and, withal, entirely efficacious. They 
had inliuence enough in the parliaments, 
when a royal decree, imposing any new 
tax, reqinred to be registered to give 
it legal validity, to prevent i'lSi'registra- 
tion, if it imposed any burden upon 
themselves. These legal bodies, though 
in part composed of the descendants of 
the Tiers Etat, yet formed a sort of 
subordinate noblesse, and Avere entirely 
in the iuti*rest of the old aristocracy, 
many of the highest of whom were 
proud of a seat in their councils, and 
with whopi they were all associated, 
either by maiTiage, or by the nobility 
conferred by holding office. The f\ij ^ ^ - 
cial and internal bintor^ of France, for 
a century before the Revolution, is for ^ 
the most part made up of successive 
efforts, on the jiart of the crown, to get 
new' taxes registered by the parliaments, 
met by refusals on the part of these 
bodi«} to comply with the demand. 
ikcoiuily , — The old taxes, all of which 
were exacted from the Tiers Etiit, and 
part only from th^ nobility, had become 
so oppressive, chiefly in consequence of 
the greater part of them being impoatnl 
in the direct fonn, that experience had 
proved that any a sjafjjenUtion of these 
imposts, levied according to the exist- 
ing system, was whoijy unavailing, oa - 
the increased burden brought no luldi- 
tionol revenue into the public treasury. 
Thus, thci only resource of the crown 
^ meet its const-ontly increasing ex' 
penses was to borrow money ; and to 
such a length was this carried tliait 
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diirM^ the four years alone of Neck 94. XX. WTiile so many difleiout 
ec’s administration of th^ finances, causes were conspiring to produce at 
ending in 1781, tlui loans contracted once weakness in the government, deep- 
had amoimtedi to 1)30,000,000 frana rooted discontent among the people, 
or 200,000 sterling ; the^ anhua] and a general departure from ancient 
interest of whicli, being for the most landmarks on the part of the leaders of 
part on life annuities, was no leas than public thought,— the aristocracy and 
45,000,000 francs, or £1,800,000 yearly clergy, the natural defenders of the 
— an immense burden for a nation, the throne, w'ere, fu nn another set of causes, 
whole net income of which at that pe- daily becoming feebler and more di- 
riod (lid not exceed £18,000,000.* vided. The policy, so long and success- 


* Necker gives the follo’»’ing account of the 
income in Fnancc in 178-1, hen he published 
his \\ urk on tlie Finances. Those marked *, 
are those from winch tlie nobility and clergy 
arc c.vernpt, — ti those from which the clergy 
only . — 

Francs £ 

.55.000,000 or 2,200,000 


Ving(l^mcs. t . . 

Troi8i?*me Vingt-) 
ihmc, t i 

Taillc,* .... 
<!apitation,t . . . 

Tiii[>osition8 locales, 

Formes G^'-ralca, 

Rcgio Goncralo, ^ , 

Doinamea Ro vales, 

Postes Royales, 

Messigerics, . . 

Loterie Romaic, 

Contribution du ) 

Clergy, f 
Octroi.s de.s Villes, 

Aides dc Versailles, 

Corv^o.s 

rontniintoa, . . 

Objets divers, . . 

Corse, 

Princes et engagistes, 2,500,000 
Droits des pays 
d’L^tat, f 
Maras d’or, . . 

Poiidro, 

Monnaics, . . 

Ferrnes Royixle’i, 

Revenus casucls. 


21.500.000 

91.000. 000 

41.500.000 

2,000,000 

lOO.OOO.OOO 

61.600.000 

41.000. 000 

10.300.000 

1,100,000 

11.500.000 

11 . 000 . 000 

27,000,000 

900.000 

2o,oao,ooo 

7.500.000 

2.500.000 

600.000 *■ 


10,500,000 

1.700.000 
800,000 
500,000 

1 . 100.000 

6,700,000 


Total 11 ^nme, . 585,000,000 - 23,400,000 

Di'<’uri — 

P'rais de rccouvrc") 

ment, (Costs of)- 58,000,000 - 2,320,000 

c<»l lection,) ) 

Corvdesem- 'i 

ploydes Hur IcB \ 27,000,000 - 1,080,000 

routes, 

85.000,000 - 3,400,000 

Total revenue, .•“585,01)0,000 - 23,400,000 
Costs of collec- 


tion, 


85,000,000 - 8,400,000 


Net revenue, . . 500,000,000 - 20,000,000 
—Necker, Finances, 1. 86, 91. 

From this llidle it appears, that out of a 
dear revenue of £20,000,000 annually, no 


less than £8,820,000 belongs to the direct 
taxes, « the tuille, viiigti^mes and capitation 
— the m<3st obnoxious of any, from wliich 
either the nobility or clergy, or both, hold- 
ing fully half the lands of the kingdom were 
exempt ; and that from the taille. amounting 
to £3,600,000, they were holh relieved. 

The national expenditure was as follows : — 


860,000 

3.600.000 

1.6(-0,000 

80,000 

6.640.000 

2.060.000 
1,610,000 

412.000 

44.000 

460.000 

440.000 

1,080,000 

36.000 

800.000 
.800,000 
100,000 

24.000 

12.000 
100,000 

420.000 

68,000 

32.000 

20.000 

44,000 

228.000 


Francs. 

Tnt^Ots de la dette, 207,000,000 or 


27. .500, 000 - 
28,000,000 - 
105,600,000 . 
8,500,000 - 

13,000,000 - 


Remboursementa, 

Pensions, .... 

Guerro, .... 

Affaires ^tranghres, 

Maison du Rol, ) 

(G.ardea,) 1 ‘ 

Batiinens et Pr(5voW, .8,400,000 - 
Maisons Royales, 1,500,000 - 
Miuson de la Rein.©, 4,000,000 - 
Fibres du Roi, . . 8,300,000 • 

“-WO.OOO - 
Fonts ct chaiisst^os, 8,000,000 - 
Secrdtiires d’lJtat, ) 

Ac, f 

Intendants do pro- 


Vinces, 

Police, , . . 

Pavd do Paris, 
Justice, . . 

Mar^chauss^ 
Mendicity, 

Prisons, , , 

Aumones, 
D<^penscs cocldsias- 
tiqiios, 

Routo.s, , . . 

Villos, hOpitaux, ) 

&c., f 

Provinces, . 
Trdsor Royal, 
'^alais de Justice, 
sic de Corse, 
D^penses diversos, 


4,000,000, - 

1.400.000 - 

2.100.000 - 


i 


900.000 - 

2.400.000 

4.000. 000 

1 . 200.000 

400.000 
1,800,000 

1,600,000 

20,000,000 

26,000,000 

6,600,000 

2.000. 000 

800.000 
800,000 

61,300,000 


610.000,000 

—Necker, ii. 617,* 618. 

Dettb Pubmqoe. 
Francs. 

nUfrSta perpdtuols 126,600,000 or 

"“■Kafr} 

Total. 207,000,000 - 
—Necker, U. 856. 


£ 

8,280,000 

1.100,000 

1,120,000 

4.224.000 

340.000 

620.000 

136.000 
60.000 

160.000 

332.000 

2.320.000 

320.000 

160.000 

56.000 

84.000 
3(^000 

96.000 

160,000 

48.000 

16.000 

72.000 

64.000 
800,000 

1.040.000 

260,000 

80.000 
32,000 
8*), 000 

2.462.000 

24,400.000 


£ 

5.024.000 

8.256.000 

8.280.000 
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fully carried on by Richelieu and Louis 
XIV., of attracting the principal nobi- 
lity, by the lavish distribution of court 
favours and honours, to the capital, had 
at once weakened their influence on 
their own estates, alienated them from 
the more humble rural proprietors who 
still remained in the country, and de- 
stroyed their reapectal^lity and con- 
sideration in the eyes of the nation. It 
was impossible that the peasantry on 
the estates of the absent proprietors 
could retain, through successive gener- 
ations, any attachment to a succession 
of nobles whom they, never saw — ex- 
cept, perhaps, for a flying visit of a day 
or two at the interval of years. Their 
very names even would have been un- 
known to them, except for the constant 
and grinding requisitions for rent or ser- 
vices with which they were associated. 
The ntAlenae campagnarde, or rural no- 
bility, whose fortunes were too incon- 
siderable to pennit of their following 
the general bent to Paris, had no ideas 
in common with the elegant but frivol- 
ous seigneurs, to whom they were an 
object of contempt, who spent their 
time in the saloons of the capital or the 
antechambers ofVerstiilles. The nation, 
in an age of increasing knowledge and 
vehement aspirations, could feel no re- 
spect for a body of privileged aristocrats 
whq monopolised all the elevated and 
honourable situations in the kingdom, 
without possessing any other qudifica- 
tiona for them but their insinuating 
maimers or address in intrigue, and 
who increased, by the pensions which 
they enjoyed from the crown, the bur- 
dens of the country, without contri- 
buting anything in return, at least in 
a direct form, towards the public re- 
venue. 

95. The influence of the nobility was 
also weakened, in a most serious degree, 
by the great number of persons belong 
ing to that order who w^re to be found 
in all parts of the country in destitute 
circumstances, or discreditable employ- 
ments. Four-fifths of the eighty thou- 
sand noble families who existed were in 
extreme poverty : the young men of 
these families were igflorant, idle, and 
dissolute, lounging away an ignoble ex- 
istence in provincial theatres, coffee- 


houses, or billiard-rooms : the j/Sung 
women, the moat part, were con- 
signed to the hope^s seclusion of the 
<^njent. All public repeat wm lost 
for a bcedy, the great majority of which 
was composed of such characters, while 
it rigidly excluded all persons of infe- 
rior birth from the principal situations 
in th® country. Although, too, the old 
families of historic names and extensive 
possessions still enjoyed great influence, 
and some of th^reatest men in France 
had sprung from their ranks, yet the 
highest nobles, as a body, were far from 
possessing tha talent, information, or 
habits requisite to have enabled them 
to take a decided or beneficial lead in 
public affairs. Trained in the ante- 
chambers of a palace, perfect in the ele- 
gances of a court, pre-eminent in the 
graces of a drawing-room, they were but 
little qualified to struggle in jmblic de- 
bate with the aspiring^leaders, accus- 
tomed to legal contest, who were rising 
out of a robust democracy. They had 
never been habituated to the habits of 
business, the ready elocution, the cool- 
ness in argument, which is acquired in 
England by the aristocracy on the hus- 
tings, in conducing county business as 
grand-jurors, in either house of parlia- 
ment, or iirthe public meetings which 
characterise a freecountry. Hcncetheir 
marked inferiority in the lioiir of 
to a similar class in thi^i country, and 
the extraordinary facility with which 
the French monarchy was overturned, 
when contrasted witli the protracted, 
and in the end successful struggle, whicli, 
during so many ages, the aristocracy of 
Great Britain have maintained with the 
enemies of the throne. 

96. Nor was this all : the aristocracy 
itself was divided In France to a most 
calamitous degree, by the jealousy be- 
tween the old families and the new no- 
blesse, who hiid obtjj^sd patents of no- 
bility by holding ?3^ain official em- 
ployments, or hod purchased them, dur- 
ing the necessities of fomer i^gkis, from 
the crown. Such had been the dis- 
tressed st^te of the royal treasury on 
many occasions, particularly during the 
War of the Succession, that patents of 
nobility were openly sold t6"'the richer 
bankers and merchants for two thousand 
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c^5ti 8 C£600) each.* Although these 
noureaux anobliSj as they V»ere called, 
were iar from eiijoj.ing the considera- 
tion influenV'9 of the descendances of 
thfvgreat historic houses, yet tiTey were 
their equals in privileges of every kind; 
and their great muiiber, amounting as 
it did to a lialf of the whole noble fami- 
lies, as well as the riclies which sdtne of 
them possessed, rendered them too im- 
portant to be passed over by the old 
families with silent coj^tempt. Hence 
an implacable feud, an inextinguishable 
jealousy, between these two classes of 
the nobility, which permanently pre- 
vented them from adopting any mea- 
sures for their common defence, and 
which not even the prospect of dangers 
that tlireatened both with destruction 
was able to allay. The old families re- 
garded with aversion the upstart nobles, 
some of«^".em descended from the stew- 
ards and factors of their ancestors, who 
now equalled them in privilege and often 
eclipsed them in fortune; tli^ nouveaux 
anoblis were jealous of the lustre of his- 
toric descent, and euvieda consideration 
which all their modern riches were un- 
able to acquire. The latter were so 
numerous, in consequence of the great 
number of channels by which nobility 
had during the last two ceh buries been 
reached, + that the King was obliged, 
TyiSt*’'6f regard to the great families, to 
establish reguCations at court, making 
a distinction between them and the old 

* Nobility was for the first time attached 
to the lioldors of the hi^^her situations in the 
inaj^istracy, and of course to their descend- 
ants, ill lt)44, hy a royal edict, passed under 
the direction of Cardinal Mazarine. The samo 
picrogatives were succcsHivoly granted in 
siibsequunt reigns, under certain restrictions, 
to public offiais of lesser importance, and tho 
descendants of those wito hold them. — N eck- 
£0, fiur la lUvulution Fratifnuf, i. 165. 

t “ More th.'in half the order of nobility, as 
it existed just before the last Htatcs-gcncral, 
w'as composed of liunilics ennoldod during two 
centuries, for tho rf#- ices of counsellors to 
the parliaments, counsellors to tho courts of 
Aids, auditors, correeb.cs, and masters of ac,- 
coiinta, counsellore to tho court of the Chate- 
Ict, masters of requoats, treasurers of P^uicc, 
sccretarlos to the king, and of the great and 
small collar, and for other services ; os also 
for having held the situations of chief mngis- 
tratos, sheriffs, and by warrants issued by 
tho Boverei^ the mmisters, and tho first 
clerks.'*— Nfxjker, Sur la liholution Fran- 
(awe, L 104. 165. I 


noblesse. This again led to another 
evil of a still more serious kind. Though 
these rules related only to the matter of 
presentation at levees, entires] admis- 
sion in carriages, and the like, yet they 
gave rise to incessant heartburnings, 
and alienated those from each other 
whose united strength was hardly able 
to contend wil^ the increasing weight 
of the Tiers Etat. 

97. XXL While such wa.s the divided 
state of the noblesse on the approach 
of thfe national crisis, the clergy were, 
if possible, still more alienated from 
each other; and the etfocts of that ruin- 
ous system which threw all the labour 
upon the plebeian, and reserved all the 
honours for the aristocratic portion ot 
the church, became fatally conspicuous. 
A large number of the prelates, all per- 
sons of high birth and aristocratic con- 
nections, lived habitually in Parfi?, to the 
entire neglect of their dioceses, and too 
often spent their time and fortunes in 
the dissipation of the capital. The pres- 
tige of their situations, the respect due 
to their sacred character, wa-s thus wea- 
kened, and the aristocraf^yot the church 
came to be considered as subject to the 
same weakness as the lay nobility. The 
dignities in the cathedrals and elevated 
offices in the hierarchy were also en- 
tirely in the hands of the aristocratic 
clergy, who were chiefly to be foiii^ in 
Paris or the provincial capitals ; while 
the immense body of cur<?8, or country 
clergy, toiled in ob.su re usefulness among 
their flocks, hardly distinguishable in 
fortune or education from the burghers 
and peasante by whom they were sur- 
rounded, This numerous class, the re- 
presentatives of which composed three- 
fourths of the clergy in the States-gene- 
ral, all sprung from the Tiers Etat, had 
no sympathy of feeling, and still less 
identity of interest, with the high and 
dignified clergy. On the contrary, they 
considered thsm as their bitterest ene- 
mies ; because, belonging to the game 
profession, they monopolised alike its 
emoluments and ita honours, without 
discharging tho heaviest parts of ita 
duties. The bighops hod no influence 
over them, because their plebeian bii*t,h 
precluded their rising to any of *the 
dignities of the church. will appear 
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in the sequel with what fatal conse- 
quences this preponderance of the ple- 
beian clergy was attended, on the open- 
ing of the StateS'generaL But the evil 
was inherent in the state of the church, 
as it was constituted in France, and 
would not have been remedied by keep- 
ing its representatives in a separate 
chamber from the Tiers tfltat; for the 
inimber of the curds was so considei*- 
able, that it greatly preponderated over 
the representatives of all the noble 
clergy put together.* » 

98. XXII. The extraordinary pre- 
ponderance of the Capital was another 
circiimstance which contributed, in the 
most powerful manner, to endanger the 
government, and weaken the national 
strength which the King might sum- 
mon to his support in defence of the 
monarchy. In every age, great cities 
have bc^ found to be the centres and 
foci, as itwere, of democracy; and, what 
would not a priori have been expected, 
this passion is generally strongest in 
those situations where the aristocracy 
or the court have htul their habitual re- 
8idenGe.t The reason is, that the mid- 
dle class are there brought into close, 
and to them vexatious, proximity with 

* III the Constituent Assembly there were 
of the clergy — 

Archbisho))B and bishops, 48 Curd^ 210 

Abbots aud canons, . 35 

• ~ 

83 

'—See chap. iv. § 21. 

t The univcrsiility of this tendency in a free 
community, is clearly demonstrate by tho 
nroflont state of the roj)rc8entation under the 
Reform constituency in Great Britain. Ixm- 
don luis soventoeu democnitic members out 
of twenty ; in Brighton and Batli, solely sup- 
porte<i by the aristocnxey, the whole members 
are libei^ ; Windsor itself can with difficulty 
return one member in the interest of tho 
crown. Edinburgh, long the seat of the land- 
ed and legal aristocmey of Scotland, returns 
two libeims by an overwhelming majority; 
in Glasgow, conservative principles are much 
more generally dlffiised among tho workmg 
class, bocauso there, on tho onahaud, an aris- 
tocracy is unknown, aud on the other, the 
evils of democratic ascendancy are periodi- 
cally brought homo to tho most prejudiced 
mind, in the shape of trados'-unions and 
strikes, which, in every season of distress, 
consign thouBOuds and tens of thousands of 
industrious persons, onxiou^work, tocora- 
pulsoiy idleness for months together, at the 
dictation of an often unknown, and always 
despotic committee 


the higher, by whose pride they axe in- 
sulted, witl^ whose weaknesses they are 
familiar, of whose superiority they are 
je^ous. The advsmtagfe of their ex- 
penditure, and the proHm of thei^^ijis- 
tom, are unable to check this strong 
propensity : on the contrary, they rather 
increase it; because for one that obtains 
these Jpenefits, many more are rendered 
envious by being refused them. If this 
is tho general and well-known tendency 
of mankind in every age, when the 
minds of the pedfile are set in a ferment 
by democratic paaaion, it may be con- 
ceived with ^^J}lat prodigious aud un- 
precedented force it operated in Paris, 
during the anxious years which pre- 
ceded, and the bloody times wliich fol- 
lowed, the Revolution; containing as it 
did the concentrated energy of all France 
drawn into a focus by the policy of pre- 
ceding reigns, redundant in UMUibers, 
gorged with wealth, squstid with w'ant, 
abounding in talent, overflowing with 
profligacy, fervent in ambition, dead to 
religion. 

99. When other countries have been 
convulsed by revolutionary passions, it 
has been iu the steadiness, loyalty, and 
tenacious adheren?*e to custom of the 
country, that govenimeut haa ever 
found a coiii^eri)oise to the vehemence 
of urban (lemoci*acy. It was the coun- 
ties of lilugland which maintained'W 
long and gallant a stniggV, in the time 
of Charles I., with the forces of the Par- 
liament, which were all recruited iu the 
great towns; it was in the mountains 
of Scotland that the exiled family, a 
century afterwards, found those heroic 
suppoirors, who fearlessly thi*ew them- 
selves into a contest to all api)earance 
hopeless, and all but overturned, by the 
mere force of chivalrous devotion, the 
whole power of the Hanoverian family. 
But in France, this invaluable element 
in the social system was in a great mea- 
gre wanting; and, it did exist, 

its importance was unknown. An ab- 
sent nobility had little ^fluence over 
their vassals; an oppressed and squalid 
peasantry no inducement to take up 
arms in defence of their government 
Thus the monarchy, for all practical 
purposes, was reduced to tho metropo- 
lis. The grand distinction founded on 
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tbe^Vepresentation of the country, be 
tween ancient and modern r;jiviliaation, 
had passed away; ^gain, as in Atheui 
and Rome, tufnults in the capital hfR 
be/5^ie revolution in the stat^ fn Li 
Vendde and Brittany alone, a different 
state of society existed ; and there, in 
subsequent times, the king might havt 
found the means of saving the^mon 
archy: but the noblfSite campagnardaoi 
the Bocuge were unknown in the capi- 
tal; its seigneurs had never figured in 
the (EU (le Boeuf aif Vei^ailles; and 
France, ignorant of its only means of 
salvation, neglected the heroic provinces 
of the w'est, ami followed* the capital in- 
to the gulf of perdition. 

1 0(1. \V hen so many concMirri ng causes 
existed in France to excite discontent 
amongst the {)eople, and paralyse resist- 
ance on the i)art of the government, it 
is not ^rprising that the higher class 
of writers foi'saw the coming storm, 
and descried the causes of alarm, where 
the incon.siderate multitude saw only 
reason for congratulaticm.' Roasseau 
had long prophesied tliat the American 
War was the opening of a new era — the 
era of reroh thus; and thirty years be- 
fore, an Engli.sh nobleman, well versed 
in history and the human heart, hsul 
thus expres.sed himself <ifi the symp- 
toms of social disorganisation which 
''fe/d appeared in France : — “ Inform 
yourself miryitely,” said Lord Chester- 
field, in writing to his son in 1753, “on 
the aflaira of France : they grow .seri- 
ous, and, in my opinion, will grow more 
and more so every day. The people 
are ])oor, and consequently di.scontent- 
cd ; those who have religion arfe divided 
in the!!* notions of it, w'hich is saying 
that they hate one another: the clergy 
will not forgive the parliament, nor the 
parliament forgive them : the army 
must, without doubt, in theirown minds 
at least, take different parts in all those 
disputes whif^Upou occasion would 
break out: armies, though always the 
supporters aid tools of absolute power, 
are always the destroyers of it too, by 
frequently changing the hands in which 
they think proper to ^o^tge it. The 
French nation reasons freely, which 
they never did before, upon matters of 
religion and gorernment, and begin to 


be, as the Italians say, spregluditando 
— to have got rid of all the prejudices: 
the officers do so too ; in short, all the 
symptoms which I have ever mot with 
in history, premout to great changes ami 
rcTolutions in government^ now exist and 
daily increase in France.** Nor were 
these gloomy but just forebodings con- 
fined to Brii^sh statesmen: the same 
truths were clearly perceived and boldly 
expressed on the other side of the Chan- 
nel; and there exists a letter written on 
the qubject to Louis XV., in 1761, which 
well deserves a place in history, from 
the lucid view which it presents of the 
impending dangers.* 

101. Louis XV., who, amidst all his 
profligacy and sensual habits, was by 
no means destitute of penetration, and 
could occaeionnlly be roused to great 
firmness in the execution of his designs, 
as well as good sense in avoiding diffi- 
culties, was fully alive to the dhngerous 
aspect which society had assumed in 
France, both from the irreligious ten- 
dency of the philosophers and the in- 
dependent spirit of the parliaments. 
“ These people," be used to say, allud- 
ing to Voltaire and the Encyclopedists, 

‘ “ Your ftn.’wicea, Slro, arc In the great- 

est disorder, and the great majority of states 
h.'ive perished thnmgli this cause. Your ini- 
nistora arc without genius and capacity. A 
seditious fiaine has sprung up hi the very 
bosom of your parliament ; y-ou seek to cor- 
rupt tlicm, and the remedy is worse than the 
disease. 0[»en war is carried on og.aui8t reli- 
gion. The Encyclopedlste, under pretence of 
eulightoning mankind, are sapping its foun- 
dations. All the different kinds of liberty 
are connected : the Philosophers and the Prr> 
testants tend towards republjcaniam, os well 
as the Jansumsts ; the PhiloBophcra strike at 
the root^ the others lop the bmnehos, anil 
their efforts, without being concerUxl, will 
one day lay the tree low. Add to this, the 
Kconomists, whoso object Is political liberty, 
ns tlmt of others is liberty of worship; ami 
the government may And itself, In twenty or 
thirty years, undermined in every direction, 
and will thou fall with a crash. Lose notime 
ill restoring order to the finances ; enibarrass- 
munts noccssiteto fresh taxe^ which grind 
tho people, aiid Induce them aftorwarrls to 
revolt. A time will come. Sire, when the 
people will be enlightened, and tha . time is 
irobably approaching," It was no common 
man, who, in 1761, wrote this anonymous 
letter. It produced a great Impression on 
the king, hw mnister tho Duke ao Clioisoul, 
and M^me rbmpadour. — Hoe M^moireg lU 
Mad. ilACssET (Femme-de-Chambre de Mad. 
^ompadour), p, 37. 
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“ will destroy the monarchy.’* On an- 
other occasion he declared — “ The Re- 
gent Orlet^ was wrong in restoring to 
the parliaments the right of petition- 
ing; they will end in ruining the state.” 
“ &re/’ replied the Duke de Choiseul, 
“ it IS too strong to bo overthrown by 
a set of magistrates.” They are an 
assembly of republicans,” replied the 
king: “however, things will probably 
last os long as I shall.” “ 1 have had 
great difficulty,” said the same monarch 
in his latter years, “ in extricating my- 
self from the contests with the parlia- 
ments during my whole reign : but let 
my grandson take care of them, for it is 
more than probable they will endanger 
‘his crown.” Naturally indolent, how- 
ever, averse to any restraint upon his 
costly debaucheries, and instated at the 
long-continued resistance which the 
parliaml^nts had made to his authority, 
Louis XV. saw no way of extricating 
himself from these embarrassments but 
by a coup which phould at once 

dissolve the refractory assemblies. He 
had too much penetration not to see 
that such a violent proceeding, in the 
present temper of the people, could not 
permanently arrest the national move- 
ment; but he thought, and the event 
showed with reason, that it might stop 
it for his own lifetime; and, like most 
othe» systematic voluptuaries, he cared 
little for anything which might occur 
after ho himself had ceased to bear a 
part in sublunary affairs. 

102. An opportunity occurred before 
the close of his reign for putting these 
principles into execution. It had been 
the policy of the Duke de Choiseul, who 
for many years had been prime-minister 
to the king, to attach himself to the 
party of the parliaments, and to endea- 
vour to render those bodies docile to his 
will, by the infusion into their ranks of 
a majority of the nobles attached to his 
interests. But after the overthrow and 
exile of that minister in 1771, it was 
resolved by his successor, the Duke 
d’Aigttillon, a dissolute and unprinci- 
pled, but bold and vigorous man, to 
abolish those refraotoiy^ assemblies al- 
together, in the hope that he would 
thus at onoe destroy the stronghold of 

VOL. I. , 


the dispossessed minister, and the only 
serious rewraint upon the authority of 
tj^ie crown. This pan ^laas warmly sup- 
ported by Madame du^Barri, whawas 
extremely anxious to get quit of ffibse 
disagreeable obstacles to her extrava- 
gance, and saw no limits to the prodi- 
gality in which she might indulge, if the 
king could impose now taxes at plea- 
sure, without the necessity of having 
them regi.stered by any other autho- 
rity.* The Cha#;ellor Maupeou, an able 
and intrepid, but arbitrary courtier,t 
supported the same design with all the 
weight of his Ifnowledge and experience. 
Such was the trio by whom the destruc- 
tion of what remained of a constitutioii 
in France was effected: a tyrannical 
minister, an abandoned prostitute, and 
a sycophant chancellor. 

103. The mode of proceec^iipg was 
soon resolved on. Mam^eou suggested 
a. coup which “should at once and 

for ever deliver the royal authority from 
the constant opposition which, during 
fifty-five years, has never ceased to tra- 
verse it.” The king had been involved 
in a vehement contest with the chief 
parliaments of hi* kingdom during the 
year 1770, in order to secure the Duke 
d'Aiguillon, Jhen acourt favourite, from 
the consequences of malversations in his 
province ; and no sooner was that> mi" ** 
bleman himself in power, ^han their en 
tire destruction wjus determined on. In 
the course of this contest, the court car- 
ried their pretensions to such a height 
as to require the whole parliaments of 
France to pass a resolution, declaring 
that tlfty were legally bound to regis- 
ter jmy edict the king addressed to them. 
This was in elFect to declare themselves 
denuded of all real authority, and they, 
most properly, refused to register such 

* Madame du Bani used to bniiijr the re- 

authority, and at last effect your dethrVne- 
mont”— SouLAViE, Jlisloiri^u Riant de Louis 
Zr/., 1.103. 

t mupeou, to pay court to Madame du 
Barri, used to demean himself so far oa to 
play with Zafhoro, her favourite black ser- 
vaut Zaraoro, two-and-twenty years after- 
wards, treacherously divulged the pKice of 
his mistress's retreat, and brought her to 
the scaffold.— Weber’s Menwirt, i. 46 note, 

U 
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a suicidal mandate. The king reiterat- 
ed' his. commands ; but thej^ persisted 
in their refusal, witi- these noble words 
— "JJpur edict/ sire, is destnictivo of 
all-iaw; your parliament is chlAged to 
maintain law; and tho law perishing, 
they would perish with it. These, sire, 
are the last words of your parliaments.” 
They accordingly closed their sittings, 
and all judicial business in the capital 
was suspended. The king gave them 
warning, that if they c^id not resume 
the discharge of their judicial duties, 
he would dissolve them. As the parlia- 
ments showed no disposition to recede, 
the coup d^4tat was fixed for the night 
of the 19th January. At midnight on 
that night, all the magistrates of the 
parliament of Paris were wakened at 
the same hour by royal officers, accom- 
panied by musketeers of the guard, 
who served ea^h with a summons, or- 
dering him to resume his functions, and 
requiring a peremptory answer, "yes 
or no.” Some, during the first moments 
of alarm, yielded; but the next day, 
being assembled, they unanimously re- 
tracted their consent. In consequence, 
early on the following morning, they 
were all arrested, their functions de- 
clared at an end, themselves entirely dis- 
persed, and sent into banishment in dif- 
jfecen t towns and villages at a distance 
from Paris.* A new court, composed 
of the creatuf-es of the sovereign, was 
established to discharge the functions 
of the old parliament ; and soon after 
a bed of justice was held, dividing into 
six new jurisdictions the ancient juris- 
c 

* Tho noble and disinterested conduct of 
the pirliaTnent of Paris, and tho other parlia- 
ments of France, on this occasion, will not be 
properly appreciated unless it is recollected 
that those assemblies were legal courts, which 
determined nearly tho whole of the legal busi- 
ness of the country, and that many situa- 
tions in them, thus sacrificed .at the altar of 
patriotic devotloij g^ro attended with great 
emolument, and uou been purchased for very 
large sums of money. In particular, Gilbert 
de voisin, prindCpal clerk to the parliament 
of Paris, had bought his office for 1,000,000 
iVancs (£40,000), and it brought him in 
100,000 nrancs (£4000) a-yoar. I^ was ordered 
by the king to resume his oflice in tho new 
triisiiud; but he replied he hofl taken his 
oath to the parliament, and could not act 
Imt in conjunction with it. His place was in 
ennsequenoe confiscated, and he was banish- 
ed to Lhuguedoc.-- See Ann. Beg. 1771, p. 01. 


diction of the parliament of Paris, which 
bad extended from Arras to Lyons. 
Shortly after, the parliaments of Rouen, 
Besan 9 on, Bordeaux, Aix, Toulouse, and 
Brittany, which had adhered to that of 
Paris in this contest, were suppressed, 
their members exiled, and new courts of 
law established in theii* room. 

104. “ Thus,” says Mr Burke, " the 
noble efforts of that faithful repository 
of the laws, and remembrancer of the 
ancient rights of the kingdom, termi- 
nate<f in its own final dissolution. Its 
fall was not more glorious from the cause 
in which it was engaged, than from the 
circumstances that attended it; several 
of the other parliaments having become 
voluntary sacrifices at its funeral pyre. 
That ancient spirit from which the 
Franks derive their name, though still 
gloriously alive in the breasts of a few, 
no longer exists in the bulk of ‘fihe peo- 
ple. Long dazzled with the splendour 
of a. magnificent and voluptuous court, 
with the glare of a vast military power, 
and with the glory of some great mon* 
arch, they cannot now, in the grave light 
of the shade, behold things in their na- 
tural state; nor can those who have been 
long used to submit without inquiry to 
every act of power — who have been suc- 
cessfully encouraged in dissipation, and 
taught to trifle with the most impor- 
tant subjects — suddenly acquire c, that 
strength and tenor of mind which is 
alone capable of forming great resolu- 
tions, and of undertaking arduous and 
dangerous tasks. Thus has this great 
revolution in the history and govern- 
ment of France taken place without the 
smallest commotion, or without the op- 
position that in other periods would 
have attended an infraction of the her'* 
itable jurisdiction of a potty vassal” 
These were the desponding reflections 
of the greatest political philosopher, and 
most frr-seeing statesman, of modem 
times ; but atoore memorable instance 
never was exhibited of the danger of 
judging of the final result of events by 
theirimmediate consequences, ora^ly- 
ing to the slow march of human affairs 
the hasty conplusions of impatient ob- 
servation. On that day two^and-twency 
years from the one on which the nutila- 
menta were exiled, Loi^ XVS., the 
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grandson of the arbitrary monarch, as- 
cended the fatal scaffold. 

105. Another event, of apparently lit- 
tle generat importance, but interesting 
from the heroic spirit which it deve- 
loped, and of incalculable moment in 
its ultimate results, took place during 
the declining years of Louis XV. Cor- 
sica had long been an onject of ambi- 
tion to the French government, from its 
proximity to the shores of Provence, and 
the command which it seemed probable 
it would give them in the Mediterra- 
nean; and in 1768 the Duke de Choiseul 
conceived a favourable Opportunity had 
occurred for carrying bis designs into 
execution. The Genoese had formerly 
•exercised a sort of sovereignty over this 
interesting island ; but the strength of 
its mountain fastnesses, and the inde- 
pendent spirit of its inhabitants, had 
rundereft it so difficult to maintain their 
authority, that they were glad to trans- 
fer their rights to France for a consi- 
derable sum of money. The Corsicans, 
when the bargain was completed, and 
the French troops came to take posses- 
sion, evinced the utmost indignation at 
oeing thus ceded to a foreign power 
without their knowledge or consent, and, 
under their gallant leader Paoli, main- 
tained a pnitracted and heroic defence 
in their mountains. But the contest was 
too unequal between on island in the Me- 
diterranean and the monarchy of France. 
England, disquieted about her Ameri- 
can possessions, stood aloof, though the 
cause of the brave mountaineers excited 
the warmest sympathy in the nation ; 
Austria had no fellow fooling for a peo- 
ple resisting the cession of its govern- 
ment; Paoli was compelled, after incre- 
dible efforts, to embark and come to Eng- 
land, and Corsica was subdued. But 
little did the French government sus- 
pect the awful retribution which was 
to fall on them for this aggression, or 
the citizen whom they embraced in the 
nation by this extension of its territoiy. 
Seventeen months before this conquest 
was completed, a boy had been bom 
in Corsicf^ then beyond the French 
dominions, but who by jts annexation 
became a French citizen, obtained an 
entrance to its armies, and ultimately 
became master of everything it con- 


tained. pis name was Napoleon 
Buonaparte.* 

,106. Louis XV:%id fot long survive 
the fles^ction of his old and persever- 
ing antagonists, the parliaments. His 
constitution, long enfeebled by excess 
of licentious indulgence, was unable to 
with^and the shock of any serious dis- 
order; hnd the smallpox, which he took 
by the infection of a girl of fourteen, 
who had been introduced to his em- 
braces from tlft Parc aux Cerfs, car- 
ried him off, after a short illness, on the 
10th May 1774. Such was the state to 
which his bo(fy had been reduced by a 
long course of dissolute habits, that he 
saw his limbs literally putrefy and dmp 
off before he himself expired. The odour 
was so dreadful, that the whole wing of 
the palace where he lay was deserted. 
As his latter end approached^e was 
strongly aw-akened to a smse of the aban- 
doned life he had led, and expressed the 
greatest apprehensions of punishment 
in the world to come. The deathbed 
of the dying profligate was haunted by 
the terrors of the awful gulf of flames 
which he supposed to be opening to re- 
ceive him.t His conduct had long ex- 
hibited a strange mixture of superstition 
and sensuality ; when exhausted with 
his revels in the Parc aux CerfSf he used 
to pray with its youthful inmates 
they might preserve their orthodox prin- 
ciples. None of his favourites attended 
his dying couch : Du Borri even had 
fled. The dread of infection had ban- 
ished all the inmates of the harem ; but 
it had no terrors for his three daughters, 
the priifbcsses, who, long strangers to his 
court, were found at Ms deserted bed. 
side at the approach of the angel of 

* Napoleon was bom at Ajaccio on the 6th 
February 17C8. He subsequently gave out 
that he came into the world on the 16th Au- 
gust 1769, his saint's day, in order to make 
it appear tliat he had bec;^,'^ birth a French 
dtii^en, as Corsica was imflexcd to France 
in Juno 1769. He was christened NapolUm 
Buonappte. This appears vom bis baptis- 
mal register, still existing In the second ar- 
i-ondissement of Paris, on occasion of his mar- 
riage with Joyphino in 1796. —flee Sai/iubs^ 
i. 64, 65 ; aaia Quarterly Review, xii. 239. 

t “The king saw only deatli in prospect 
ajid could speak of nothing but the abyw^ 
firo which was about to engulf him, as he 
said, for a life even to tee end so luxurioWk" 
— SouLAvix, L 160. 
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death, and remai aed there, {^raving the 
pestilence, till he expil'ed. Meanwhile 
the courtiers disappeared in crowds 
pajt/^heir coui^J to the Daupjj^in f the 
sound of their footsteps, rushing in a 
body across .the (Eil de Boeuf, to an- 
nounce the death of the late monarch, 
“ was terrible,” says a spectator, “ and 
absolutely like thunder.” But Louis 
XVI. and Marie Antoinette were im- 
pressed with a very different sense of the 
duties and difficultieif which awaited 
them; for they fell on their knees when 
the news was brought, and with eyes 
streaming with tears, excrAimcd, “Guide 
and protect us, 0 God ! for w^e are too 
young to reign.” 

107. From this account of the old 
French government prior to the Revo- 
lution, it is evident that, amidst much 
that w^s iniquitous and oppressive, it 
contained se^nal institutions which 
were worthy of admiration, and some 
of which were decidedly superior to 
the corresponding system in this coun- 
try. Among these particulars, the fol- 
lowing are in an especial manner wor- 
thy of notice. 

108. In the first place. The parlia- 
ments or courts of law in Franco w’ere 
decidedly superior to thf ambulatory 
courts of Westminster Hall, and the un- 

justices of England. The French 
coui’ts, indeed, were subject to one 
single defect — the result of the amal- 
gamation of their different provinces at 
successive times with the monarchy of 
Clovis — viz. that they were not sub- 
ject to any fixed review of the supreme 
courts at Paris; and thus thi parlia- 
ments of Bordeaux, Orleans, Aix, Lyons, 
Rouen, and other places, ran in many 
paiticulars into reparate usages and 
customs, which acquired the force of 
law, and rendered it different in dif- 
ferent provinces of the kingdom. But, 
with this oxif»,i^jtion, the parliaments 
were in the highest degree admirable. 
The magisterCnl clara, from which their 
xnembers were chiefly taken — a link be- 
tween the aristocracy and the people, 
above the Tien Etat, h\io inferior to 
the old noblesse — constituted perhaps 
the most respectable and enlightened 
bodyin France. They were infinitelysu- 
perior to the unpaid and qnprofessional 


magistracy of England. Almost all its 
statesmen and ministei's arose from 
their miks. And although the deci- 
sions of the different parliaments were 
at variance on several points, yet being 
all founded, not on statutory enactment 
BO much as consuetudinai'y usage, drawn 
from that ine3^|;iaustible mine of wisdom 
the old Roman law, they were in the 
main consistent with each other, and 
constituted an extraordinary monu- 
ment of legal ability and just adjudica- 
tion. If any one doubts this, let him 
read Pothier’s incomparable treatises 
on contracts, and the various personal 
i-ights, which are in a great degree 
drawn from their decisions, and he 
will at once perceive its superiority, 
on all points save commercial, to the 
English law.* A decisive proof of this 
superiority, how unwilling soever the 
English may be to admit it, fias been 
afforded by one circumstance. The 
Code Napoleon, which now gives law 
to half of Europe, and has survived, in 
the countries where it was established, 
the empire of its author, is in almost 
all points, at least in the ordinary law 
between man and man, a mere tran- 
script of the decisions of the French 
parliaments, as they had been digested 
and arranged by Pothier — a clear indi- 
cation that tliey were founded on the 
principles of justice, and the experi- 
enced necessities or convenience ot 
mankind. But we have never heard 
of any such retention by an indepen- 
dent state, unconnected by descent 
with England, of its statute or com- 
mon law. 

109. Secondly f The circumstance 
which, to English ears, appears most 
strange, perhaps contribute more than 
any other to this result — ^viz, that the 
situations in the parliaments were ac- 
quired by purchasct and were conse- 
quently not liable to removal by the 
crown. Without pretending that this 
mode of acquiring judicial situations 
and power is so good as thac' which 
takes place under a free government, 

* Tho Englisl^ commercial law, as It has 
been founds on the dvil law, and matured 
by those great mastorn in iurisprudoDco, 
Lords Hardwicke, Mansfield Kenyon, Kllen- 
borough, and Abbott, is the grstin the world 
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where they are in general the reward 
of ^tried ability and established learn- 
ing, it may safely be affirmed that it 
was infinitely better than any known 
in England prior to the Revolution. 
AVe must not confound the purchase of 
the office with money with the swaying 
of the decision by bribes k the one makes 
the judge independent, tne other proves 
him venal. Situated as France was be- 
fore the Revolution, with no national 
representation, and hardly any x'es|;raint 
on the prerogative of the crown, it is 
difficult to say where a counterpoise to 
the power of the sovereign could have 
been found if it had not been in the 
independence, the weight, and the pa 
’ triotic spirit of the courts of justice. In 
England, before 1688, as the king could 
not, by his own prerogative, imprison 
or dest^y an obnoxious subject, he had 
no resource but to make the courts of 
law the instrument of his fears or his 
vengeance. Hence the judges for long 
lield their situations only during plea- 
sure ; and the English state-trials ex- 
hibit, prior to the Revolution, as Hal- 
1am has remai*ked, ** the most appalling 
mass of judicial iniquity which is to be 
found in the whole annaJs of the world.” 
In France, a lettre de cachet at once set- 
tled the matter, and too often destroy- 
ed the victim ; but the courts of law, 
at leftst, were not prostituted, and the 
members of the parliaments, who held 
their situations by the tenure. of pur- 
chase, remained in sturdy independence 
— neither seeking to bo gained, nor 
capable in general of being seduced by 
the court 

110. This difference has appeared in 
the most remarkable manner in the his- 
tory of the two countries. Down to the 
Revolution of 1688, the courts of law 
in England were constantly made the 
instruments of legal or parliamentary 
oppression. Bach party which gained 
the mastery of the crown, alternately 
made them the instrument of its op- 
pression or its terrors; the cruel injus- 
tice of the Popish and the Rye-house 
plots, were alternately practised by op- 
posite parties by means ef the same in- 
fltnimentality of judge and jury ; and 
the name of Jeffreys remains an eter- 
iial monument that the Revolution it- j 


self, whicl^for the first time really puri- 
fied the British ermine, was brought on 
1^ the base subs^ie^e of the most 
exaltedl^ judges to the paasion&l^. 2 nd 
mandates of the crown. In France, on 
the other hand, the parliaments in every 
part of the country had been, for two 
centgries before the Revolution of 1789, 
in alidost constant opposition to the 
royal authority : their judgments were 
sometimes unmst, their punishments 
often inhumam; but this was the re- 
sult of the temper of the times, of the 
cruelty of t^ clergy, or of the pre- 
judices of th? aristocracy, not of their 
subservience to the mandates of the 
sovereign. The most severe and haz- 
ardous contests in which the crown 
was ever engaged were those with the 
parliaments of the kingdom ; and the 
immediate cause of the Revoluiion was 
the exj^erienced impossiikility of getting 
the parliament of Paris to register even 
those new ttixes that were essential to 
pay the public creditors, which, as a 
last resource, compelled the king to 
convoke the States-general. In Eng- 
land, the Revolution was brought on 
by the base subnervience — in Franco, 
by the sturdy resistiiuce, of the courts 
of law to thf mandates of the throne. 

111. Thirdly. The system of intend- 
ants of provinces which obtaind!^'-*^* 
France, and the custom o£ selecting the 
ministers of the crown from the ablest 
of their number, was one admirably 
calculated to provide a succession of 
experienced and competent statesmen 
to direct public affairs. The intendants 
of profinces were selected from the 
most distinguished of the magisterial 
officers; and from these, after twenty 
or thirty years spent in the public ser- 
vice, the ministers of the crown were in 
general appointed. In this way there 
was secured for France, in almost every 
department, that invc^^able quality in 
statesmen, a practical acouaintance with 
the coimtry. In this ^pect the old 
French custom may furnish inuoh to 
envy, to both the constitutional mon- 
archy of Gi%at Britain and that of mo- 
dem France. In England, as the^ prac- 
tical direction of afiaira is placed in the 
House of Commons, and its vote deter- 
mines which party is to obtain the reins 
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ofpower, oratorical skill hascoome to be 
the grtat passport Jo greatness. Effi- 
ciency in deba^ is the one thing nee^- 
a cabinet minister. Inc re- 
spect the statesmen of England have 
acquired an extraordinary, perhaps an 
unprecedented, degi*ee of ability. But 
power in debate is not Btatcsm^nlike 
wisdom, though it may coexist with it; 
on the contrary, the education and 
habits which produce it are often fitted 
to preclude the acquisition of that prac- 
tical acquaintance with afiaii-a which is 
the only sure foundation of beneficial 
legislation. The Frencii' statesmen of 
the eighteenth centuiy, trained in the 
actual government of the provinces, 
often brought to the helm of ajQTairs that 
knowledge, derived from their own ex- 
perience and observation, which our 
ministers, trained in the debates of par- 
liament, only« ‘cquii*e at second hand, 
through the doubtful and often decep- 
tive channel of parliamentary commis- 
sions. France can boast a succession of 
statesmen, Sully, Colbert, Louvois, Tur- 
got, Calonne, Vergennes, Necker, to 
whom England, at the same period, 
could exhibit no parallel. What it 
wanted was not wisdom in its states- 
men to discern the propei' course, and 
patriotism to correct evils, but national 
Wpport to counteract the aristocratic 
influence wlvch sought to govern the 
state for the benefit chiefly of the pri- 
vileged classes. 

112. Minute as the details recorded 
in the preceding pages may appear to 
many, they will not, by the reflecting 
reader, be deemed misplaced, even in a 
work of general history, and their con- 
sideration leads to conclusions of much 
more real importance than the more 
interesting and tragic catastrophes in 
which the great social conflict of. the 
eighteenth century is so soon to termi- 
nate. When conflict is once begun, 
when irretrievable faults have been com- 
mitted on thb' one side, unpardonable 
crimes pei^etrated on the other, the 
period for instruction to the statesman, 
for examples to the patriot, is past; it 
is the soldier who is then to learn great- 
ly to dare, the citizen nobly to endure. 
The period which it really behoves the 
iiuiabitants of a free state, and still more 


of one advancmg to freedom, to study, is 
that which precedes the collision; — ^the 
social evils, the moral sins, which alien- 
ate the difierent classes of society from 
each other, or disable them for the dis- 
charge of their duty; the long-continued 
causes which, inducing a thirst for 
change on the^one side, and a disability 
to resist on the other, at length bring 
about an irretrievable convulsion. In 
that stage the malady is still suscept- 
ible of cure; the diseased parts may be 
healed, the festering wounds closed; but 
if this period is allowed to elapse with- 
out the proper remedies being applied, 
it is gener^ly a very doubtful matter 
whether any human wisdom can, at a 
future stage, avert the catastrophe. This 
period is generally considered as the one 
which it especially behoves the holders 
of property to investigate, in order to 
learn in what way the evils wfiich me- 
nace their possessions, or undermine 
their influence, may be avoided; but, 
without disputing the importance of 
such a study, it may safely be affirmed 
that it is one which it still more be- 
hoves the lovers of freedom to consider, 
ill order to prevent, ere it is too late, 
the shipwreck of all their hopes in the 
stormy sea of Revolution. 

113. Selfishness and oppression in the 
higher classes, tyrannical exactions by 
kings, invidious privileges of nobles, the 
obstinate retention in one age of the in- 
stitutions originating in the necessities 
and suited to the circumstances of an- 
other, are commonly considered as the 
causes of revolutions. That they have 
a material share in aggravating them, 
will probably be disputed by none who 
have considered the socim state of 
France anterior to 1789, even os it is 
portrayed in the preceding sketch. But 
they are not, taken alone, their cause. 
A revolution is the result of a diseased 
state of the national mind; the spirit 
which gives !Hse to it issues from the 
selfish recesses of the heart; it is wholly 
distinct from the passionate love of 
freedom which springs from the gene- 
rous afiectionB, and is founded in the 
noblest principles of our nature. The 
atter is based on virtue, the former on 
vice; the latter on the love of freedom, 
the former on the passioai for license; 
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the latter on generosity, the former on fabric of German society was imafiiScted 
selfishness. H^^crisy is the invariable even by that dreadful convulsion, corn- 
characteristic of the revolutions^ prin- ing as it did in thj wake of a r^igious 
ciple: it borrows the glow of generosity •chjsm which h^ r^t asunder the 
to cover the blackness of selfishness; wond.#The extreme principles c^a- 
ever using the language of freedom, it cobin fanaticism were roused in ^g- 
is ever prompting the actions of despot- land by the oppression of the barons in 
ism. A profound sense of religion has the time of Richard II., but the feudal 
in every age, &om thos» of the Roman mon«^chy of the Normans was hardly 
lepublio to that of the English Com- shaken by the armed bands of Wat 
n onwealth, been the foundation of the Tyler. The desolation occasioned by 
.atter principle; a total end avowed the English armies, the disunion and 
imligion, from the days of CatDine to cruelty of their own noblesse, brought 
those of Robespierre, has characterised on the frightful horrors of the J acquerie 
the former. The lover of freedom is insurrection^ France; but its eifecta 
willing, if necessary, to sacrifice him- were confinea to local massacre and 
self for his country; the revolutionist ruin, and produced no permanent change 
has seldom any other object but to on the structure of French institutions, 
sacrifice his country to himself; and if Religious fervour combined with old- 
he can elevate his own fortunes, he is established habits of freedom in pro- 
ever willing to fall down and worship ducing the Great Rebellion in England; 
the mast frightful tyranny that ever but the dreams of the fifth-raonarchy 
decimated mankind. If we would ascer- men vanished in airy Speculation, and 
tain the causes of the establishment of the fundiimental features of British go- 
liberty in any country, we must look vernment were veiled, not changed, by 
for them in the circumstances which the usurpation of CromwelL The 
have produced in the general mind a change of dynasty rendered necessary 
predominance of virtue over vice; the by the Romish tyranny of James II. has 
secret springs of revolution are to be been erroneously styled a revolution; 
found in those which have given vice it was only a neflr settlement of the go- 
an ascendancy over virtue. vernment upon the old, and, as the 

114. That France, when the great event has proved, a stiU more aristo- 
convulsiou broke out, had serious griev- cratio basis than that on which it for- 
ances to complain of, great evils that merly rested. , : 

loudly called for remedy, is apparent on 115. It is not, therefcee, social evils, 

the most 8upei*ficial observation ; but but the loss of national virtue, which 
these causes alone never have produced converts the struggle for liberty into 
a revolution, and never will do so. They the horrors of revolution ; and the one 
often have produced, and might then will never be turned into the other till 
have produced, civil warfare and social the l^e of freedom has been debased 
contests, but not that total overthrow into toe thirst for plunder among the 
of all institutions and principles which poor, and the bravery which won pro- 
occurred on the triumph of the Jaco- perty has been extinguished by the en- 
bins. The energy of Roman democracy joyments to which It has led, among the 
chafed for three centuries against the rich. It was neither the taille nor the 
galling fetters of its proud patricians : ! httres de cachet, the privileges of the 
but it was not till public virtue and noblesse nor the sufferings of the pea- 

S rivate morflJity had h^pn sapped, by santry, the disorder oi^e finances nor 
ie spoils of conquest and the selfish- , the contest with the parliaments, whioh^ 
ness of ambition, that a democratic re- brought on the French Revolution, 
volution was effected by the successive Great as these evils were, they might 
efforts of the Gracchi, Marius, and have been^remedied without the over- 
Cassar. The fiagrant abuses of the Ro- throw of society ; serious as were these 
mish ohuroh induced the fervour of the sufferings, they have been in innumer- 
^fonnation, which naturally led to the able cases exceeded, without inducing 
insurrection of the boors; but the great the sUghtest public disturbonoei and 
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oftefi removed without inducing an ir- who tainted the mind, in both its assail- 
retrievable convulsion. It wts the coin- ants and defendera, with the fatal gan- 
cidence of these evils with a total dis- grene of individual selfishness. It was 
ruption of the fiiorai and religious bu^- the dissolute manners of Leuis XV., 
wapks of society which really ocaiait&ed the corruptions of the Regent Orleans, 
the disaster ; for that originated a self- the orgies of Egalitd, and the infamy of 
ish thirst for advancement by crime in Du Barri, which dissolved the power of 
one class of the people, and a base dis- resistance in the monarchy, by corrupt- 
inclination to resistance in the other, ing the natiiraVdefenders of the throne. 
Voltaire and Rousseau stand foSiih os It was the tyranny of the priesthood, 
the real authors of the Revolution ; it the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
was they and their followers who made which, by removing the only effectual 
shipwreck, in the firs^ of European chccl»i)n the vices of the hierarchy, and 
monarchies, of the noblest of causes — inducing a reaction even against reli- 
that of public freedom ; for it was they gion itself, overturned the altar. 


CHAPTER III. 

PROXIMATE CAUSES OP THE REVOLUTION. 

1. Louis XVI., bom on the 23d An- said he, “ teaches many lessons to the 
gust 1754, was the grandson of Louis sons which it would not have ventured 

XV. His father, tho» Dauphin, son of to give their fathers.” He was strongly 
that monarch, died at the age of thirty- attached, like all the princes of his fa- 
six in the year 1765, and le^t him heir- mily, to the Roman Catholic reUgion 
apparent to the throne of France. The — perhaps too rigid an observer of its 

of his father, for whom Louis forms — and profoundly afilioted by the 

XVI. always f-entertained a profound banishment of the Jesuits,— cir<Jum* 
^ veneration, contributed powerfully to stances which render it doubtful how 

the formation of his own, and exercised far his turn of mind was suited for the 
in this way a material influence on the stormy scenes to which his son was 
history of France. His habits afforded called. His severity of morals and rec- 
the most striking contrast to the general titiide of principle preserved him free 
license with which he was surrounded, from reproach in the midst of the se- 
W ith all his vices, Louis XV. was not, at ductions of a dissolute court, from which 
least till his later years, destitute of a he lived in a great measure estranged, 
sense of propriety and he, in conse- and communicated the same habits to 
quence, kept his son at a distance from his son, whoso early years were spent 
his person, and the corruptions in which in domestic privacy with his parents 
he himself so freely indulged. The under the splendid roof of Versailles. 
Dauphin, in thcfflciidst of the magnifi- 2. The Dauphin left three sons, all of 
cence of Versailles, lived almost the life whom became iings of France : theDuke 
of a hermit, sul rounded by books, and de Berri, afterwards Louis XVI | the 
delighting only in the society of a few Comte de Provence, who succeeded on 
chosen friends, men older than himself, the fall of Napoleon by the title of Louis 
and possessed of talent and iiiformation. XVIII. ; and the Comte D* Artois, who 
The events of past times were his fa- ascended the throne on the death of 
vourite study: the “Esprit des Lois” Louis XVIII. in 1826, and was driven 
hii constant companion. “ History,” from it by the revolt of the Barrioades 
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in 1830. The eldest, who became the 
Dauphin, was eleven years of age on his 
father’s death, so that he was old enough 
to hare received his earliest and most 
durable impressions from his example. 
The choice which had been made of his 
preceptor was not a fortunate one : the 
Duke de la Vauguyon, who was intrusted 
with the chief place in l^at important 
duty, was devout rather than enlight- 
ened, adroit as a courtier more than 
skilful as a statesman. The young 
princes were carefully and equally in- 
structed in the elements of general 
knowledge ; but the difference of their 
character soon displayed itself. The 
Dauphin, like his father, was reserved 
.and studious; his manners were shy 
and modest, his figure was heavy and 
ungainly ; and distrust in himself early 
appeared in his demeanour. The Comte 
de Provifnce, though fond of books, was 
at the same time observant of men; he 
had more vivacity in his character, and 
soon became a great favourite ^vith the 
courtiers. The Comte d’ Artois, vola- 
tile, impetuous, and ardent, seemed to 
have inherited his grandfather’s love of 
pleasure, and entered with the thought- 
less avidi’ 
ments of 

portunity .... 

he closed his life, dethroned and exiled, 
in a foreign laud. 

3. ^During his youth, the chjiractei of 
Louis XVI. still more clearly developed 
itself. He was a good scholar, read 
Latin and English with facility, was an 
excellent geographer, and evinced an 
accurate and tenacious memory, for 
which he continued remarkable through 
life. But his recollection was of facts 
or persons, and dates, rather than prin- 
ciples ; and he early showed a tendency 
to rely on the judgment of others, in 
matters of opinion, in preference to his 
own — a disposition in which he was un- 
happily encouraged by hisearli est minis- 
ter Maurepos, and whicn proved the 
principal cause of the calamities in 
which he was afterwards involved. He 
was so early impressed with a hori’or at 
the dissolute pleasures of his grand- 
father, and the insatiabfo avidity of his 
courtiers, that when told he was called 
by the people Louis le Ddsird,” he 


said he would rather be called “ LBuia 
le Sdv5re.”e He had no disposition k» 
gallantly, and kept at a distance from 
ali the seducing bemitiel of the court — 
a peculierity which rendered him an 
object of undisguised aversion to Ma- 
dame du Barri, and was the cause of no 
small surprise to the ladies of the capi- 
tal.* #The Parisians, however, consoled 
themselves by the recollection that 
Louis XV. in early youth had been the 
same; and said, “For all that, he is a 
Bourbon, and hi will show it at the age 
of forty, like the others, when he is tired 
of the Daup^ness.” He was strong, 
however, in body, abundantly endowed 
with physical courage, and passionately 
fond of the chase, u'hich amusement he 
continued regularly till his imprison- 
ment during the Revolution. He had 
an extraordinary foinluess for athletio 
occupations and mechanical labour, in- 
somuch that he frequeniiy worked seve- 
rd hours a-day with a blacksmith of 
the name of Gamin, who taught him 
the art of wielding the hammer, and 
managing the forge. He took the great- 
est interest in this occupation, and 
loaded his preceptor in the art with 
kimlncss, who returned it by betraying 
to the Convention a secret iron recess, 
which they Jtad together worked out in 
the w^alls of his cabinet in the Tuileries, 
wherein to deposit his secret jtlpcis' 
during the storms of thoj[levolutiou.t 

4. Of all the monarehs who ever sat 
upon the French throne, Louis XVI. 
was the one least calculated to provoke, 
and worst fitted to subdue, a socid con- 
vulsioi^ Firm in principle, pure in 
moral* humane in feeling, beneficent 
in intention, he possessed dl the dis- 
positions calculated to adorn n pacific 
throne, or which ai% amiable and esti- 
mable in private life ; but he had neither 
the genius to prevent, nor the firmness 

Madame d\i Barri call him “ the 

great ill-bred lout.”— DiioZ,n. 117, note. 

t“The king,” aaid Gamin, “was good, , 
patiout, timid, inqnisitivo.m friend of ideep. 
Tic was passionately fond of smith-work, and 
would Boclude himself from the queen and 
the court to^olish and foige with mo. To 
secure his anvil and my own from <jio know- 
ledge of all the w'orld, he had leoourse to a 
thousand stratagems, the history of which 
would never end.” — Soulavib, di 

louit XYL, ii. 47. 
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to fesist; a revolution. Many of hia 
qualities were calculated to k^ave allayed 
the pliblic discontents, none to have 
stifled them, ^he people were tir^dof 
thp arbitrary powers of their monarch, 
and he was disposed to abandon them; 
they were provoked at the costly cor- 
ruptions of the court, and he was both 
innocent in his manners and upexpen- 
sive in his habits; they demanded refor- 
mation in the administration of afiaira, 
and he placed hia chijf glory in anti- 
cipating their desires.^ Such was his 
anxiety to outstrip the general passion 
for reform, that ho causQ^i a box to be 
placed at the gate of his palace, to re- 
ceive suggestions from all persons who 
might concur in the same views. But, 
in accomplishing great changes in so- 
ciety, it is not only necessary to concede 
to one party, but to restrain their vio- 
lence, ^d control another; and the dif- 
ficult task awai^id the French monarch, 
of either compelling the nation to sub- 
mit to abuses, or the aristocracy to agree 
to innovation. To accomplish either 
of these objects required more firmness 
and decision of character than he pos- 
aesseA Irresolution was his great de- 
fect; and hence, in dilJlcult periods, his 
conduct vacillated between the nobility 
and people, and led both pai ties to aban- 
don his interest — the former because 
■^he/^trusted his consttinoy, the latter 
because theyrvere doubtful of his sin- 
cerity. His reign, from his accession to 
the throne down to the meeting of the 
States-Qeneral, was nothing but a series 
of ameliorations, which did not succeed 
in calming the pubhc effervescence — of 
concessions which only added to the am- 
bition of the people. He had the mis- 
fortune to desire sincerely the public 
good, without posdessing the firmness 
requisite to secure it ; and with truth , 
it may be said, that reforms were more ' 
fatal to him than the continuance of ! 
abuses would hxvo been to another so- 1 
yereign. 

fl. It is not tb be imagined, however, ^ 
that this irresolution of character, which ' 
proved so fatal to this virtuoq s monarch, 
was the result of any defect of yihysical 
temperament^ or of natural timidity of 
disposition. On the contrary, he was 
by constitution hasty in temper, and 


sometimes abrupt in manner — an in- 
firmity of which he was never entirely 
cured — and abundantly endowed, when 
be saw his way clearly, both Vlth men- 
tal firmness and physical resolution. It 
was the neglect of his education, joined 
to the purity of his intentions, and the 
benevolence of his heart, which was the 
cause of the evfl He had studied “ many 
books, but not much.’* He had never 
learned to reflect, or trust to his own 
judgment; and both his preceptors and 
Maufepas had, for their own purposes, 
sedulously impressed upon his mind 
that the first duty of a sovereign is to be 
guided by the majority of his council. 
Hence he yielded when his reason was 
not convinced : he hod often not suffi- 
cient information to oppose the argu- 
ments used by his ministers to over- 
come his difficulties, and yet good sense 
enough to see when they were^rong ; 
but he had too much conscientious feel- 
ing to trust to his own judgment, in op- 
position to theirs, when he could not 
assign sufficient reasons for the difier- 
ence. Maurepas also inspired him with 
a general distrust of men ; and this opin- 
ion, foiling in with the natural reserve 
of his character, and the boundless self- 
ishness with which he was surrounded, 
produced such an impression on his 
mind that he never yielded an entire 
confidence to any of his ministers, nor 
oven to the queen, during the whme of 
his life. But he was endowed with 
strong natural sagacity, had an intui- 
tive perception of what was right and 
wrong, and evinced, both at the council 
board and in the notes he wrote on the 
memorials laid before him by his min- 
isters, abundant proofs of uncommon 
clearness of understanding.* It was 
not in intellectual strength, but deter- 
mination of will, that he was defective, 
and this arose from excess of conacien- 

* Ho used frequently, when a dieoussion 
was going on m the council table, to pull a 
memoir out of his pocket, and read mak- 
ing marginal annotations as he wei t' along, 
and ^low at the end of the discussion by his 
obsorvations that he had perfectly apprehend- 
cfl both at tho same time. . This Bertrand de 
Molievillo justly remarks as a proof of no 
common power otettention ; those who have 
any doubt it is so, are recommended to try 
the experiment— See B£BTBi.VD db Molub- 
viLLE, 1 . 221 , 222 . 
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tiouB feeling. It wa^ over-anxiety to 
do right which so often made him d< 
wrong ; fpr it purrendered him to th< 
guidance of men inferior-to himself both 
in intention, and understanding. He 
would have made the best possible con 
stitutional monarch, but he was per- 
haps the last that would be selected to 
meet the crisis of fcrmfug a constitu- 
tion ; and history must confess with re- 
gret, that if he had been a worse man, 
he would have been, for his times at 
least, a better king.* * 

6. Louis XVI. was married on the 
16th May 1770, to Marie Antoinette 
J osBPHE Jeanne, archduchess of Aus- 
tria, daughter of Francis L, emperor of 
Germany, and the illustrious Maria 
Theresa. This princess, whose heroism 
and sorrows have rendered her name 
immortal, was bom on the 2d Novem- 
ber 1766, the day of the earthquake at 
Lisbon, so that at her nuptials she was 
not yet sixteen years of age. Her mar- 
riage had long been the subject of anxi- 
ous negotiation on the pai’t of the cabi- 
nets of Paris and Vienna, and its com- 
pletion was regarded as a masterpiece 
of policy on the part of the Duke de 
Choisei^ then prime minister of Louis 
XV., as laying the foundation of a fa- 
mily alliance between the houses of 
France and Austria, and uniting, to 
their mutual advantage, the forces of 
the two monarchies. To prepare the 
young princess for her future destiny, 
her Question was from the fii'st, in a 
great measure, intrusted to the Abb<S de 
Vermond, an adroit and accomplished 
ecclesiastic, selected for that purpose by 
the Duke de Choiseul, and who remain- 
ed with and retained his influence over 
her during nearly her whole life. Under 
his able tuition she made rapid progress 
in French, Latin, German, and ltdiun 
— ^unhappily, she imbibed at the same 
time from his counsels a spirit of levity, 
a disUke of form, a coittcmpt for eti- 

* Malethorbos said of him to Bertrand do 
Molleville, with equal truth and feeling,— 

" That extreme sensibility, that tender Im- 
manity, imd nearly all those gentle virtues, 
which In ordinary times constitute the good 
sovereign, become in revolutionary ones as 
much sm more iiemiclous than vices."— Ber- 
th aKD BE Molleville, MinuHratur U Rigne 
deLouiiXri^m, 


quette, which proved to the last d4:ree 
perniciou^o her on the throne of France. 
Her disposition talents 

i^mju-kable, her heart p^ectionate, and 
her moiiier early impressed her with l^e 
necessity of cultivating that firmness 
and decision of character, by which she 
herself had risen superior to all the 
stont% of fortune. “ My daughter,” 
said the aged empress to her frequently, 
“in adversity remember mo.” Marie 
Antoinette did^not forget her counsel 
when her own evil days came, nor prove 
unworthy of her race.t 
7. So mucl^ad the winning manners 
and rising beauty of the young princess 
endeared her to the citizens, that the 
day of her departure from Vienna was 
one of universal gloom and depression; 
all the satisfaction which they felt at 
beholding her Dauphiness of France was 
forgotten in the melancholy foFwboding 
that they would see htff no more. Her 
entry into her future kingdom brought 
the Dauphiness at once into enchanted 
ground; she literally trode on air all the 
way from Sbrasburg to Paris. Every- 
where the peasantry quitted the neigh- 
bouring fields, crowdingto the road-side 
to get a glimpse*of their destined sove- 
reign ; triumphal arches were erected 
in all the to^iis and villages ; the streets 
were strewn with nosegays; rows of 
maidens, dressed in white, and adOined 
with garlands, awaited 'to present her 
with the choicest flowers of spring. Her ^ 

t When Mario Antoiiietto left Vienna to be 
married, Mai’ia Theres.-i addressed tl\e follow- 
ing Jotter to Louis XVI., then the Dauphin : 
—•'Ycmr spouse, my dear Dauphin, has left 
mo : as she has been my delight, 1 trust she 
will bo your Imppinesa. I have for a long 
time trained her, os foroseeing that she would 
sharo your destinies. I have Inspired her 
with love of her duty fowardyou, with a fond 
attachment to you, with dul^ce to con- 
ceive and practise the means of pleasing you. 

I have ever inculcated upon her, with all pos- 
sible core, a tender devotion toward the King 
of kings, persuaded tha^Ak^y fiAAl tlie 
happiness of the people intrusted to them, 
when they fail toward Hii% who breaks scep^ 
tree and ovortums thrones at h|8 pleasure. 
Clierish, then, your duties toward God, I 
say it to you, my dear Dauphin, I have said 
it to ray dalghter— ever love the good of the 
peoido over whom you will too soon reign. 
Adieu, my dour Dauphin ; I am l>athcd in 
tears.’ —MARIE Therese h M. le DAUPutir, 
20 Avril 1770 ; Weber, L 17, note to Sevoin^ 
lionarg Mmoirt. 
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youth, her beauty, her benignity, the r: 
diaut joy which beauied from her conn 
tenauce, diffusad a C.niver3al feeling 
enchantment.*- “ How beautify sko is. 
oiu'P Dauphiuess ! ” was the remark ol 
all. The general admiration was aug 
mented when she was heard to answei 
the (h‘putations of the towns in clegan 
French, of the schools and colleges ir 
the purest Latin. She was received with 
unparalleled demonstrations of joy ai 
Compiegne, where she' vas met by th< 
king; and at Versailles all that art aiic 
genius could combine were prepared ti 
add to the splendour of her nuptials, 
which were celebrated in the chapel of 
the palace amidst thebrightest sunshine, 
and with extraordinary magnificence, 
Shortly after she left the altar, however, 
the heavens darkened, the clouds col- 
lected, j^ain fell in torrents, violent peals 
of thunder dispei’sed the crowd assem- 
bled round the palace, and shook the 
walls of the august structure. It was em- 
blematical of her destiny ; at the close 
of the path, thus in its outset bestrewed 
with flowers, there awaited her the Tem- 
ple, the Conci<jrgerie, the scaffold. 

8. A splendid fete f}u occasion of the 
marriage was given by the city of Paris, 
at which the Dauphin antl^Dauphincss 
were present. It wad a day of triumph 
^to hw at every step ; nothing seemed 
capable of adjjing to her felicity. Her 
beauty w’as ravishing, her grace w'on 
every he.'irt. The brilliant chariot which 
bore her and the Dauphin, couldscarcely 
make its way through the dense masses 
of the people, who were never wcai-icd 
with gazing on her, admiring and bless- 
ing her. From Notre Dame, where she 
went to retuni thanks to heaven for its 
gifts, she proceededviothelldteldeVille, 
where old Marshal deBrissac, at the head 
of a splendid staff, was ready to receive 
her. She ascended the stiiir which led 
to the municipg^yhall, afterwards the fo- 
cus of the Revolution, from whence the 

* One country cur^, near Chalons, awaited 
her on tho road-nldo .at the head of his flock. 
TliO worthy pastor had promrod a studied 
harangue, at the siglil of th^ Dauphinoss 
It all escaped his memory, and he could only 
fhll on )us knees and articulate, “Madamo, 
do not surprised at my want of memory : 
Vulchra a et formoMa "—(you are fair and 

hcauUfiilj.-'WABEit, L 21. 


mandates issued which sent her husband 
and herself to the scaffold. “ Madame/' 
said the old marshal, as he sjiowed her 
the countless sea of uncovered heads 
which appeared before her in the Place 
de Grftve, when she came to the win- 
dow, ** the Dauphin may well be jea- 
lous. You behold before you two hun- 
dred thousand^persons in love with you.” 
The happy expression flew like light- 
ningthrough the crowd ; redoubled ac- 
clamations rent the sky ; it expressed 
the universal feeling. At the Tuileries 
she walked with her young husband in 
the gardens, with a countenance beam- 
ing with delight at the enthusiasm with 
which she was surrounded. Louis was 
as joyful, but anxious lest some accident 
should happen to the people, and re- 
peatedly desired the guards to take care 
that no one was hurt. They frequently 
said to each other, amidst the*^eneral 
acclamations, What a good aflection- 
ate people ! ” 

9. A disastrous event disturbed these 
scenes of festivity, and added to the si- 
nister presentiments already felt from 
her birth on the day of the earthquake 
.at Lisbon, and from the storm which 
had succeeded her nuptials. An unfor- 
-unate assertion of ancient privilege was 
he cause of this catastrophe. The pro- 
'ost of the merchants of Paris, in con- 
bnnity with fonner usage, claime(} tho 
right of keeping the ground, and regu- 
[atingtho arrangements on the occasion, 
whicli would have been more fitly in- 
-rusted to tho experienced ability of 
M. de Sartines, the head of the police. 
This demand was acceded to, from a fear 
•f offending the citizens on such a joy- 
•us occasion; and the civic function- 
.ries, in splendid dresses, but almost en- 
/irely inexperienced, appeared to keep 
he ground in the Place Louis XV., 
here the fireworks were to be lot off. 
'hey proved wholly unequal to their 
iuty. Already»the crowd of persons de- 
lirouB of leaving their places, snd of 
•there striving to get in firom the Boule- 
ards Italiens, had broken through tlieir 
eeble barriers, and a violent struggle 
ivos going on between the two oontend- 
ingstreams, when the scaffolds whereon 
he fi,reworkB were exhibited acciden- 
ally took fire : the rocket^i, lying hoii- 
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zontally upon them, discharged them- 
selves in great numbers into the crowd ; 
and the fire-engines, with their huge 
horses and heavy carriages, advanced 
withrattlingdin at a rapid pace thi'ough 
the mass, to extinguish the flames. 

10. A universal panic now seized the 
people around the scafiblds, who rushed 
with frantic violence toe^ards the en- 
trance of the Rue Royale, where they 
were metbvas dense a multitude, which, 
ignorant of what had occurred, and see- 
ing so many persona leaving the sqhare, 
was making the most strenuous efforts 
to get in to occupy their places. The 
terrors of the issuing, however, prevailed 
over the eagerness of the entering col- 
• umn ; the latter was pushed back, after 
a desperate struggle, and vast numbers, 
thrown down, were trodden under foot 
by the prodigious multitude which rolled 
over them. Fifty-three persona were 
killed on the spot ; two hundred and fifty 
more, many of them mortally wounded, 
were dragged with difficulty from be- 
neath the feet of the throng ; and the 
ghastly spectacle of the dead bodies and 
mangled remains of the yet living, ranged 
in rows along the Boujevards to await 
the recognition of their relatives, dif- 
fused universal consternation. The Dau- 
phin and Dauphiness won general es- 
teem by the earnest sympathy which 
they^ evinced on the occurrence,* and 
the splendid liberality with which they 
relieved the sufferers j but the mourn- 
ful catastrophe, occurring on such an 
occasion, told on every heart, and very 
generally inspired themostgloomy fore- 
bodings. It was afterwards noticed as 
remarkable, that the disaster was owing 
to the presumption and inexperience of 
the chiefs of the Tiers Etat of the capital, 
and the undue facility with which the 
direotionof affairshadbeen sun’endered 
to them by the constituted authorities ; 
and that the bodies of the victims killed 
on the Place Louis XV. were deposited 
in the church of the Madeleine, which 

* Marie Antoinette was so afflicted with 
this catastrophe that her gnef continued for 
several daya and she ftoquently burst into 
tears. She sent her whole allowance for a 
month to relieve the victiftis; and the Dau- 
phin did the some, accompanied by a letter 
to the Chief of the Police, couched in the 
most touohin^terma—WsDBH, i. 29. 


afterwards received the headless re- 
mains of tile veiy prince and princess 
who were now the r^bjecjis of such uni- 
vi^pj adoration. , 

11. Thne, however, at length ma^^e 
this disaster be forgotten ; but Mane 
Antoinette soon found that her path was 
not to.be for ever strewed with flowers. 
The thorns early began to show tliem- 
selves. Madame dii Barri, jealous of the 
beauty, and apprehensive of the influ- 
ence of the yoiyig Dauphiness, spared 
no pains to alienate the old king from 
her:f the usual animosities of the pa- 
lace at a foreic^i intruder were not slow 
in displaying themselves : senseless dis- 
putes, on matters of etiquette, kept se- 
veral of the most illustrious of the no- 
bility at adistance from her ; she already 
found that “rAutrichienne,” as she wad 
called in the highest circles, had many 
difficulties to encounter, and jealousies 
to get over, at the coui-t^f EVance. The 
open ascendancy and constant presence 
of Madame du Barri at all the fetes, 
which seemed to be arranged only for 
lier diversion, and to afford opportunity 
for a display of the homage with which 
she was surrounded, induced the Dau- 
phin and Dauplimess to live in a great 
measure retired, during the first years 
which succeeded their intirriage. This 
conduct Wiis as much in conformity with 
the tastes tmd wishes of Louis X^., as 
the course which the strictness of his 
principles and correctness of his judg-’ * 
ment dictated.:): The Dauphiness, though 

t At the banquet given atVei-sailles on the 
first reception of Miine Antoinette, Madauio 
du Barn sat at the same table with her. 
lgnora«?t of her character, and struck with 
licr beauty, the young Daupliincas said she 
was *’ charmanto." The Dauphin, however, 
better instructed in the mysteries of the pa- 
lace, cnrofully kept hc^f-at a distiuice from the 
seducing tavourlto, who was surrounded by 
the homage of the whole court. Struck with 
this circurastanco, and the great influence 
which Madame du Barri evidently jiossessod, 
Marie Antoinette said to^^ho buchess of 
Noailles, "Will you toll me wliat are the 
ftinctions of Madame du Baorl ? ” ‘ ‘ To pleases 
and amuse the king," roj^ied the duchess. 

" In that case,” rejoined the Dauphiness, “ I 
will try and be her rival.” It may readily 
be conceived what amusement this mgenuoua 
answer afforded in the court circle at Ver- 
sailles.— Soulavie, ii. 67, 68. 

t In the first instance, after his marriage, 
Louis XVI. was, by tlie aits of his precep- 
tor, the Duke de Vauguyon, who was in the 
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pasoionatelj fond of amusement and all 
the excitements of her agef acquiesced 
withorut a murjaur jri her husband's de- 
termination ; yid tno Pansians, a^ctfs- 
tomed to the ceaseless round tf diver- 
BlSns devised to amuse the court, were 
astonished to hear of the heir and heir- 
ess of the throne enjoying the privacy 
of domestic life, walkingin their gardens 
together, mingling in select circles of 
chosen friends, entering the cottages of 
the poor in the neighbourhood of Ver- 
sailles, and making themselves known 
only by never-failing deeds of benefi- 
cence to the unfortunat^* 

12. The spirit of chivalry guiding the 
pencil of genius, has left the following 
portrait of Marie Antoinette, at the pe- 
riod of her accession to the throne : — 
“ It is now,” says Mr Burke, in a pas- 
sage which will live as long as the Eng- 
lish laf^guage, “sixteen or seventeen 
years since I sfrr the Queen of France, 
then the Dauphincss, at Versailles; and 

Interest of Madame du Barri, for a consider- 
able time estranged from tlie Daiipliinesa, and 
evinced a coldness towards her which touched 
her to the quick. Physical causes, on his 
part, which deprived France for several years 
of an heir to the tlirone, increased this em- 
barrassment, But this'^unliappy estrange- 
ment, the result of base intrigues, gradually 
yielded to the graces, amiable temper, and 
uniformly correct deportment' of the young 
queen, who never let a murmur escape her 
lips ch-ring its continuance ; and after she 
b^me a mother, Louis loved the queen 
with the most passionate attachment.-— See 
Madame Campan, i. 60, 72, 186. 

* “On one occasion, when Louis XV. was 
hunting in the park of Fontainebleau, a stag, 
wounded and funous, leaped the wall of the 


alarmed by the noise, rushed out of the houses 
uttering piercing shrieks, and fell down sense- 
less beside her bleeding husband. On reviv- 
ing, she was astonished to find herself in the 
arms of a young and beautiful woman, who, 
with tears in her eyes, lavished on her all the 
consolations which were possible in the dr- 
cumstanoes. It was the Dauphincss, who, 
happening to pa^^t the time in her open car- 
riage, alarmed by the cries, stopixid tho horses, 
alighted, passed ^he hi^ge, and reached the 
unfortunate woman before any one of her at- 
tendants. She was immediately placed in the 
carriage beside the Dauphincss, who carried 
hep, with her wounded husband, be the palace, 
and bestowed on her the most liberal bounty. 
The poor man, beyond all expectation, recov- 
ered, received a pension, and was comfortably 
settled Id a cotuge, often afterwards visited 
by the royal couple. **—Wedicii, L 82; 36. 


surely never lighted on this orb, which 
she hardly seemed to touch, a more 
delightful vision. I saw her just above 
the horizon, decorating and cheering the 
elevated sphere she had just begun to 
move in; glittering like t^ef morning 
star, full of life and splendotir and joy. 
Oh ! what a revolution 1 — and what a 
heart must 1 l^ve to contemplate, with- 
out emotion, that elevation and that 
fall ! Little did I dream, when she add- 
ed titles of veneration to those of enthu- 
siastfe, distant, respectful love, that she 
should ever be obliged to cany the sharp 
antidote against disgrace concealed in 
that bosom; little cbd I dream that I 
should have lived to see such disasters 
fallen upon her, in a nation of gallant 
men — in a nation of honour and of cava- 
liers. I thought ten thousand swords 
must have leaped from their scabbards 
to avenge even a look which thi^atened 
her with insult. But the age of chivalry 
is gone; that of sophists, economists, 
and calculators, has succeeded, and tho 
glory of Eifrope is extinguished for ever. 
Never more shall we behold that gener- 
ous loyalty to rank and sex — .that proud 
submission, that dignified obedience, 
that subordination of the heart, which 
kept alive, even in servitude itself, the 
spirit of an exalted freedom. The un- 
bought grace of life, the cheap defence 
of nations, tho nurse of manly spnti- 
ments, is gone. It is gone,' that sensi- 
bility of principle, that chastity of hon- 
our, which felt a stain like a wound; 
which inspired courage, while it miti- 
gated ferocity; which ennobled what- 
ever it touched, and under which vice 
itself lost half its evil, by losing all its 
grossness.” 

13. These are the words of glowing 
genius, of reflecting observation, and 
proph^ic foresight; and cold, indeed, 
must be that heart which would with- 
draw one touch from the picture. They 
paint with beauty, and to a certain ex- 
tent with truth, not only^ an indivwlual, 
but an age, which terminated witn her 
life. Yet must the truth of history in 
some respects dispel the illusion, and 
present Marie Antoinette with all these 
beautiful and interesting, with many 
groat and heroic qualities, yet not dee* 
titute of the weaknesses of humanity 
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Contemplated at a distance, she was in 
truth the resplendent vision which cap- 
tivated Mr Burke; but a nearer approach 
revealed the woman, and displayed many 
of the foibles, some of the errors, of her 
sex. Her heart was pure, her manners 
captivating, her conduct upright, her 
spirit noble; but these very virtues, by 
inspiring her with the c juisciousness of 
her own innocence, led her into impru- 
dences which, in one of her exalted 
station, became faults. She had little 
education in matters of serious in/port, 
though highly accomplished in those 
which are personally attractive. Her 
taste was refined, and she was no com- 
mon proficient in music, danced ele- 
gantly, and was passionately fond of 
theatrical representations. But she read 
hardlv anything but romances or plays; 
and the queen who was called to duties 
BO difiioult that an ai'changel might have 
shrunk from encountering them, had 
never in her whole life h^ a book of 
history put into her hands.* Hence 
she was not aware how much, amidst 
all the homage with which they are 
surrounded, the great are really the ob- 
ject of envy to their inferiors; with 
what ceaseless jealousies they are en- 
vironed; and with what avidity, espe- 
cially in troubled times, the slightest 
and most innocent imprudences are 
seized on, by court jealousy or popular 
mal%nity, to blast the happiness of 
those to whom, in appearance, every 
mark of respect is shown. 

14. This purity of heart, joined to 
inexperience of the world, led her into 
many imprudences which those more 
versed in its ways, or more habituated 
to its vices, would have sedulously 
avoided. During the early years when 
Louis was estranged from her, she pre- 
served the most studious cori'ectness of 
deportment, and never suffei'ed a com- 
plaint to escape her lips, though a tear 

* “ The Abb4 de Vermond eiaited her every 
day, but did not adopt the imposing aspect wf 
an instruotor : and did not choose, even os a 
reader, to rooommond the useftil study of his- 
toiy. 1 do not believe that, in tho course of 
his life, he ever read a single historical vol- 
ume to his illustrious pupil ; consequently 
there never existed a princess with a more 
marked disiuelination for any kind of serious 
reading."— Madame Campan, i. 73 ; see also 
the Barov dr Besemvai^ il. 207, 203. 


often fell from her eye. But when*^A 
found herftelf secure of his affections, 
and blessed with a ^iq^ offspring, tbe 
buoyancy of her disposition led her to 
mingle an amusements with an ardour 
which, though always innocent, whs 
often indiscreet, sometimes blamable. 
Accustomed to the simple life of the 
impeeri^l palace at Vienna, the minutise 
of etiquette at Versailles, which fettered 
every action of life in the king and 
queen, even the most inconsiderable, 
were to her a perfect horror, t and she 
gladly fled from its frigid circles and 
senseless fonqalities, to enjoy in privacy 
the ease of unrestrained intercourse, and 
the charm of confidential friendship, t 
The intimacies to which these habits 
gave rise, especially with the Countess 
Folignac, excited the jealousy of the 
old nobility; the theatrical representa- 
tions, in which she so much d^ghted, 
and sometimes bore a ^ai*t, gave rise to 
malignant reports; and the charming 
seclusion of Trianon, where she sought 
a retreat from the cares, and a compen- 
sation for the anxieties, of royalty, waa 
converted, by the voice of popular ma- 
lignity, into the gardens of Armida, 
where rank was^lavish of its favours, 
and beauty prodigal of its seductions. 
But if the l^cnch nation at that period 
hatl been capable of reflection, they 
would have seen that vice seldcflh ap- 
pears m the open and almpst childish 
amusements which were there carried^ 
on. Conscious of evil, it seeks seclu- 
sion, or pays to virtue tho homage of 
hypocrisy. And while those who loved 
her m jst often lamented the imprudent 
levity which sometimes prevailed in her 
private circle, those who. knew her best 

t Soo a very curious account of this ceremo- 
nial and etiquette, now a relic of post times, in 
Madame Campan, 1. 809, 320. 

I *' As Boou as she had adopted tho course 
of withdrawing herself ftom the ennui of state 
coremonial, this princess abuidoned herself 
without restraint to all the'ebanus of private 
life. ' At last I am no lou^r queen,’ she ezi^ 
claimed wdth delight, ou getting beck among 
her friends, after the ^ious oeremonier 
which had too long detained her from them. 
Her robes qf state wore hastily doffed, and 
tho activity of her attoutUints not equalling 
hor impatience, she tore them off with her 
own hands, and scattered them about tha 
apartment ’’—Michaud, in art. Marib An- 
T01NETTR, in hiographU UniwrKUtt xxviL 74 
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are iinanimoua in affirming that the native clearness of her understanding 
queen's conduct was uniformly aa irre- lead her not unfrequently to discern 
proachable as l>er riganners were digni- the wisest course, when almost every 
fied.* Her ve-^y air waa too fo head around was reeling ; and, if her 
permit impropriety to be thought of. counsels had been followed on some 
Beloved by all, she was approached by important occasions, it is probable that 
none.t disasters of the Revolution would 

15 . When the growing dangers of the have been avoidecLJ But it was in do- 
kingdom, and the increasing enfas of mestic life, arftl in the scenes of afflic- 
royalty, drew her from those scenes of tion, that she stood pre-eminent j and 
amusement into a more active part in there a more faultless character never 
the administration of afgii ra, she showed existed. Though fond of dress, and not 
herself the daughter of Maria Theresa, insensible to the magnificence which 
Undaunted in courage, quick in dis- her rank on public occasions reqiured 
cernment, decided in d ii^ermination, in her attire, she indulged in no 'un- 
she was fitted to have acted, if she had seemly extnivaganco in that particular; 
stood alone, at the head of faithful fol- the strictest economy pervaded her es- 
lowers, the part of Zenobia, or rivalled, tablishment ; and the sums, often very 
in devotion to her husband and chil- considerable, which she saved off her 


dren, the perseverance of Agrippina. 
Yet were these very qualities, situated 
as she ‘was, more disastrous to her than 
the opposite seo of weaknesses would 
have been, for they led her into hostile 
measures when the king wiia set on 
conciliatory— they prompted bold coun- 
sels when pnidence recommended tem- 
porising ones, and often inclined her to 
draw the sword when^her fixithless fol- 
lowers were not prepared to stand by 
her side. She was in a great degree 
uninformed on public measures, and 
still more on public men, as the king 
for long never conversed with her on 
affairs of sta'oe ; and hence her inter- 
ference in administration was often ill- 
judged and pernicious. Yet did the 

* So delicate was her perception of the boun- 
daries of female decorum, cspcciallv in ele- 
vated station^ that she smd, .alluding to'Garat, 
a celebmtcdsingerat the time, who was often 
at Versailles, “ f ought to liear Oarat sing, but 
never accompany him In a duo and declared 
she would never allow' her daughters to sing 
with professional singors.— Campan, i. 2G0. 

t ** Her pretended gallantry,” says the 
Prince do Ligno, one of her intimate cirolo, 

** never excelled a sentimout of profound and 
perhaps markofL^iendshin for one or two in- 
dividuals, and the general coquetry of a wo- 
ifUinan and a quee;' , anklous to plcaso every 
one. At the time when her youth and inox- 
perlenoe might have seemed to invito great 
freedom in our intercourse with her, not one 
ofus whohad thehappiness of seeing her daily . 
over ventured upon tno slightest approach to 1 
unbecoming fiunUiarity. She acted the queen I 
without t hlnldng of her part; wo adored 
her without dreaming of love.”— Prince nr. 
Lions, quoted in Weber, i. 402, 463. 


allowance as Queen of France, were in- 
variably devoted to deeds of benefi- 
cence. § In the circle of her iiitimate 
friends she was easy and affable, even 
to a fault ; the di.stinction of rank was 
almost forgotten in the uniform affa- 
bility of her manner : || if she had any 

I She from the first, and throughout, 

strenuously opposed the war with America, 
as unjust towards England, and taking advan- 
t^c of the distresses of a Wondly power, and 
dangerous to France, as encouraging revolt; 
and she as firmly contended againstNecker’s 
determination to assemble the States-Oeneral 
at Versailles, insisting they should meet at 
le,ast forty leagues from the capital— -Mad aus 
Campan, i. 234; li 35. o' 

§ lu the drcadfiil famine of the winter of 
1733-4, Calonne, then prime minister, pro- 
posed to her, that 1,000,000 franca (£40,000) 
out of the 3,000,000 francs (£120,000), which 
the king had set apart for relief of tne poor, 
should ho distributed in her name. She de- 
clined this, as interfering with the king’s 
beneficence, adding, that she had enough of 
her own to answer the purpose, without bur- 
dening any one. In eflbct, she bestowed 

300.000 francs (£12,000), the fruit of her ea»- 
nomy, on the poor on that occasion; and 

600.000 francs (£24,000)i which she saved off 
her allowance for pin-money, reoeived the 
same dostination at different times. To in- 
spiro her daughter with the same feelings, 
Stic put at her disposal 10,000 francs (£400), 
and made her dTri3ct its distribution in per- 
son.— Campan, i. 270. 

II " Our young and charming quOto, by 
resolving to live without ceremony, has 
abolished from the private life of the court all 
tho ancient etiquette. Every evening that 
amiable princess b to be seen travern^ the 
palace, loaning on the arm of the king, at- 
tended only by a single valet. The new cus- 
tom introduced of small suppers, with lords 
and ladies, titled or not, hosl^n adopted not 
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falling in this respect, it sprang from 
the warmth of her affections, which led 
her to fom intimacies with afewfrienda 
of her o^m sex, of which they made 
sometimes an improper use, and which 
led to requests to the king on behalf of 
their relations which she never made for 
her own, and afterwards regretted. Her 
attachment to her hu4>and and chil- 
dren was unbounded and unchange- 
able : it only strengthened with the 
misfortunes in which they were in- 
volved, and shone forth witU the 
brightest lustre in the solitude of the 
Temple. Finally, she preserved through 
life, and equally in the sunshine of the 
palace as in the gloom of the dungeon, 
the strongest sense of religious duty ; 
.and this supported her through all the 
changes of her eventful career, and en- 
abled her to bear a reverse of fortune,, 
unparalleled oven in those days of woe, 
with a heroism which never was sur- 

16. The first act of*the king upon 
his accession to the throne was to or- 
der 200,000 francs (£8000) to be dis- 
tributed among the poor of Paris ; his 
next, to forbid his brothers to call him 
Your Majesty or King. “I would lose 
too much,” said he, “in renouncing the 
name of brother.” At the same time 
he remitted a tribute amounting to a 
verj large sum, usually paid to sove- 
reigns on their accession, entitled “ Le 
joyeux av^nement.” Mario Antoinette, 
in a similar spirit, renounced an offer- 
ing of considerable amount which cus- 
tom had long sanctioned to the Queen 

less iVom tho tasto of tho queen for private 
retired society, than from a soiibo of the dan- 
ger of theklnff supping, after returning from 
the chase, with the iioDles who attended him 
there, without the princesses — a custom to 
which all the disorders of the reign of Louis 
XV. are to be ascribed. At present the king 
is never absent firom the quwn, but when he 
is at the chase or tho council-room ; and tho 
vile courtiers who would attempt to corrupt 
him con no longer find aneopportunity for 
doing Bo/’—ComspoJidance Secrite de la Cour 
pendant ie Rigne de Louis X VI., p. 99. Such 
was the ease of manners which prevailed in 
tho Intimate circle which fhsquontod the 
queen's charming retreat at Tnanon, that 
when die entered the room tho ladies did nut 
rise trom the piano, or loavt the tapestry they 
were working, nor the gentlemen stop their 
game of bUliwds.— Madaue Campan, i. 227. 

VOL. I. 


of France, on the same occasion* en- 
titled “ 'Bho girdle of the Queen.” 
Having learned dhat^the tax from 
whmh this payment yras drawn fell 
witn peculiar weight on the humblest 
classes, she besought the king that it 
might be remitted — a request with 
which he gladly complied, and which 
gavetyse to an elegantly- turned com- 
pliment, that she had no need of the 
girdle of the queen, for she already 
possessed that of Venus.* The selec- 
tion of a prime minister was a more 
difficult matter, and the intrigues of 
tho court ii^tantly commenced in re- 
ference to that important point. It 
was generally supposed that the choice 
would fall on the Duke de Choiseul, 
long the favourite minister of Louis 
XV., and only overturned in his later 
years by the combined efforts of Ma- 
dame dll Barri and the Duke dkAiguil- 
This appointnigut was deemed 
tho more probable, as he had been the 
originator of the Austrian alliance ; and 
it was naturally imagined that the 
queen would use her influence in fa- 
vour of the minister to whom her ele- 
vation to the throne had been owing. 
The same belief gained ground from 
the fact, that Madame dfi Barri had 
already received intimation that she 
should remain at her country resi- 
dence of Pont-aux-Dames, whiter she 
had retired on the illness®f LouisXV.f 
But Marie Antoinette took no part irf^ 
the affair: the king was indisposed to- 
wards the Duke de Choiseul, from the 
representations of his aunts, and the 

* “ ¥ou 3 renoneez, channanto souverainc, 

All plus beau de vos rovenus ; 

A quoi vous servirait la cointurc de 
Romo ? 

Vous avez cclie io Vdnus !” 

Weber, i. 3 

t It was indispensable to remove Madame 
du Barri from the court, both to restore its 
character and break the influence she had ac- 
quired in public aShirs. Bi^she was allowcil 
to retain her fortune and jWels, which were 
very considerable, and wa^rcated with siicl^ 
kindness and consideration, though always 
kept at a distance from Versailles, by the 
king and queen, both then and in after years, 
that she n^t and expressed the most un- 
bounded gratitude for it Her name, long 
unheard In history, will appear again in the 
darkest days of the Rovulution.^MADAUP 
Gaupait, i. 83, note. 
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character given of liis immoralities in 
a secret memoir which his^ather, the 
Dauphin, had J^equ-jathed to him on 
the subject. M de ilachault, fomj^rly 
Keeper of the Seals, was first fi'xed on, 
“"and the letter containing his appoint- 
ment was actually sent offj when the 
representations of the Princess Ade- 
laide obtained a change in favxJar of 
M. de Maurepas, formerly Minister of 
Marino, and the letter to M. de Ma- 
chault was intercepted.];)efore the page 
who bore it had left the royal stables. 
The destiny of France and of Europe 
hung on that occurrence ^^or M. de Ma- 
chault was a man of profound thought 
and enlightened observation, who would 
probably have done as much to avert, 
as Maurepas did to bring on, the Re- 
volution.* 

17. The choice which the king thus 
made, 'on his accession to the throne, of 
Maurepas for prime minister, was in 
eveiy point of view prejudicial to his 
reign. This old man, though not des- 

* The queen at the same time gave a strik- 
ing proof of the geuerosity of her disposition. 
The Marciuia de Pontecoiilant, raiyor of the 
gardcs-du -corps, had given ofFonco to her 
soon after her arrival in i'rauco, on a point of 
etiquette, atnihcr resentment had been such 
that, with girlish \ivacity, she add she would 
never forget it. This expression became 
known to the marquis, who, deeming him- 
self obaoxious to her, sent in his resignation 
on her accession to the throne, by the Prince 
of Bcaiiveaux, Siis superior officer, who first 
•'took it to the queen to explain the motive of 
such an unexpected proceeding. “TellM de 
Pontecoiilant,” said the generous princess, 
“ thrit the queen does not recollect the quar- 
rels of the daiiphincBs, .and that I request him 
to retain his situation.” — Weber, i. 

The queen was much attached to Duke 
do Choiseul, bi whom she with reason as- 
cribed her elevation to the throne of Franco 
“I shall never forgot," 8.aid she, when she 
first saw him at cohrt after the death of 
Louis XV.,— “I shall never forget that you 
have caused rny Inappmcss " And that of 
all France,” wfis the happy reply of the 
duke. It was a great Tni^fo^tune for Louis 
that his origim^^ appointment of M. de Ma- 
chaulfc had not taken effect, for ho was the 
**fver^ reverse of ^auropas, and possessed the 
qualities necessary to sfipply the defects of 
the king’s mind, and give vigour and solidity 
to his councils. He was distinguished by 
profound thought, extensive ftfi-esight, and 
unshaken firmness — qualities of which the 
monarchy never stood more in need than in 
that eventful crisis. Had he become the 
prime minister of IjouIsXVI., he would soon 
Iiavc been his mento/.— Weber, i. 116. 


titute of some good, and with many 
pleasing qualities, was in no respect 
adapted for the duties of a minister in 
such arduous times. By accustoming 
the king to half measures, and a system 
of temporisation, he contributed early 
to fix that character of irresolution upon 
his proceedings which was already too 
much the defeiit of his own disposition. 
Having sufiFered a banishment of nearly 
twentyyeara from court, in consequence 
of some satirical verses on Madame de 
Pompadour, he returned to power with 
no other principle but the desire of 
maintaining his ascendancy. Frivolous 
in all his ideas of government, he nei- 
ther formed his opinions of men by their 
conduct, nor of measures by their uti- 
lity, but of both by their tendency to 
uphold his own influence at coui*t His 
ideas were all half a century back ; he 
was an old courtier of Versailles, but 
not a minister of France. His charac- 
ter has thus been delineated by the 
able hand of a 'contemporary observer : 

Superficial, and incapable of serious 
and profound attention, but gifted with 
a facility of intelligence and apprehen- 
sion, which seized in an instant the 
thread of the most complicated affairs, 
he supplied in council by skill and dex- 
terity what ho wanted in study and 
meditation. Insinuating and mild in 
manners, flexible and fertile in resoqyces, 
alike for attack or defence ; inexhaust- 
ible in anecdotes and bon-mots, to lead 
the serious into pleasantry, and turn 
aside an onset which he could not openly 
Mrithstond — he possessed a lynx eye to 
seize the weak or ridiculous in men, and 
an imperceptible art to draw them into 
a snare, or wield them to his purposes ; 
a power, still more formidable, to moke 
sport of everything, even of merit itself, 
when he wished to bring it into con- 
tempt ; in fine, the faculty of enliven- 
ing everything, and simplifying, to an 
inconceivablecdegree, the labours of the 
cabinet. He was believed to be a great 
man, because he had written foui^cut- 
ting verses on a detected favourite.*' 
The king was not ignorant of his weak- 
nesses when he made choice of him for 
prime minister, *but he trusted that age, 
misfortune, and exile, must have given 
more firmness and solidi^ to his oha- 
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racter, when, in tj.nith, they had just 
done the reverse. He did not possess 
the mind on which solitude or adver- 
sity could act with any salutaiy effect. 
Naturally indolent and fond of ease, he 
returned to power with no other feeling 
but a determination not again to fall 
into the error by which he had been 
formerly driven from if. Regarding 
politics merely as a game of hazard, he 
looked upon every profession of disin- 
terested virtue as folly or boasting, 
which was absurd or insincere. Desir- 
ous of retaining the helm of affairs dur- 
ing the remainder of his life, and con- 
ducting the govemment, at least during 
bis own time, without shock or colli- 
sion, he made it his principal care to 
study the signs of the times ; and, regu- 
lating himself by convenience, not prin- 
ciple, h^ carefully abstained from every 
act, whatever its ultimate consequences 
might be, which threatened to induce 
present opposition or embarrassment. 

18. With these talents and disposi- 
tions, Maurepas was not long of acquir- 
ing the entire direction of the king’s 
mind. His system was, to study his 
disposition, and secretly or unobserv- 
edly discover his wishes ; never to con- 
tradict him openly, but to give him the 
appearance of deciding himself upon 
ever^hing, when, in truth, he was only 
yielding to the statements and repre- 
sentations which he had previously, and 
with sedulous art, laid before him. Ac- 
customed to economy and simplicity of 
life during his long retreat, ho affected 
no pomp or state as minister, was easy 
of access to all, and gave in readily, so 
far as he was personally concerned, to 
the plans of economy which the king 
had so much at heart. Aware of the 
growing influence of public opinion, 
and the philanthropic ideas which were 
generally afloat as well as the sincere 
desire for reform which animated the 
breast of the sovereign, lie at once en- 
couraged those dispositions on the part 
of the monarch, and constantly repre- 
sented him to others as the lover of jus- 
tice, order, and peace, as animated by 
a sincere love for his peeple, and ready 
to saorifloe everything to the publio 
go<)d. His greatobject was to avoiddiffl- 
culty, and present collision, by bringing 


the system^f government into unison 
with the spirit of the ^e. With this 
vj^w he even outstVippOT the wishes of 
the people, and placed* the ministers 
in correspondence with the princip^il 
learned societies in Paris, and the other 
great towns, in order to suggest mea- 
sures^hat might acquire popularity and 
give pifjsent satisfaction, without any 
consideration of their ultimate conse- 
quences. This change, inconsiderable 
as it may appefll*, was in reality vital, 
and attended with the most important 
consequences. It was no longer the 
court of Versailles which governed the 
existing generation, but the existing 
generation wliich governed Versailles — 
A system of government better calcu- 
lated to insure present tranquillity, and 
bequeath future danger, than any that 
could have been devised. # 

19. The new systqj[i speedily ap- 
peared in the measures of govemment. 
Hardly had the king ascended tho 
throne, when the Duke of Orleans, with 
his son, the Duke of Chartres, presented 
to him memorials, having for their ob- 
ject the recall of the old parliaments, 
exiled by Louis Lo uis h^i tated 
what part to take in i^iIrtS^rtant 
affair. On tiio one hand, the restora- 
tion of tlio magistrates was waraily 
supported by the Orleans family^ part 
of the nobility, by Maurers, the whole 
philosophers of the capital, and the* 
queen, who was induced to espouse 
their side by the indueuce of the Duke 
de Choiseul; on the other, it wa.s 
strong opposed by the Princesses 
Adel^e and Louise, and the king’s 
brothers. The princesses threw them- 
selves at the king’s feet, besought him 
not to blast their flfther's memory by 
so decided a condemnation of his mea- 
sures, and represented the recall of so 
heated and factious a body as likely to 
overturn the monai'chy. ^In this they 
were supported by the great bodjj^o^ 
the courtiers, the Chanftllor Maupeou^ 
and M. V ergennes, who had recently been 
admitted into the ministry, and had al- 
ready become distinguished by his abi- 
lities. Maurepas, seeing the king thus 
beset on all sides, and still remaining 
undecided, while the majonty of the 
council inclined to range itself on the 
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side adverse to the piirliam<iiiit, took the 
bold step of overturning altogether the 
ministera of tKe lata king. The Abbd 
Terray, M. d£ la Vrilli^re, pinf the 
* Chancellor Man peon, the leading minis- 
ters in opposition to Maurepos, were 
dismissed, and the project adopted of 
restoring the parliaments. This deci- 
sive step was taken on the annfveraary 
of the massacre of St Bartholomew. 
The Parisians, transported with joy, 
called it “ the St BarTnolomew of the 
niinisters,” and openly insulted the 
fallen statesmen in the streets. Still, 
however, the resistance dontiinied ; the 
Comte d’ Artois and the princesses 

* On the part of the parliament it was 
nr"cd by the Abbd Mably and others, — 
“That the noblesse of the kingdom, the 
princes and peers of the blood-royal, were 
rntitled to be nidged only by the fiist body 
ofaniiiimovable, indestructible, and national 
magistracy ; tha^ under whatever form that 
imagistracy had ckistcd in Franco, — whether 
under tliat of an assembly called champ de- 
Mars, cour-pleniere, statcs-general, or par- 
liament,— it Jiad been, lu all ages, an essen- 
tial part of the monarchy, the concurrence 
of which was indispensable to the complet- 
ing and publishing the law • that immova- 
bility was the essential quality of a magis- 
tracy to which fuiictioih'. thus supreme and 
imporuj,utcc’;ir5 intrusted : that it had been 
regarded in all ages as the chief sjitcguard of 
the public liberties, and rarrtpai-t against ar- 
bitrary power— in fine, as an inherent part 
of tJtoi fundamental laws of the state. That 
functions so august imperatively required in 
the magistratis, peers, and princes of the 
blood, the greatest security in tlieir exor- 
cise, in order that they might he the better 
enabled to administer justice to the people, 
and not have to fear the influence of autho- 
rity in deciding according to their consoioucc . 
that the mostvaJuable part of the public law 
of Franco was that which secured ttL iinmoe- 
able bodies, recognised at .all times both by 
the king and the nation, the stability neccs- 
B.ary to the prcserv.ation of the general law 
of the realm, and ofr individuals to the sanc- 
tioning of such enactment, the reclamation 
of rights, and the oonsideratlon of the bear- 
ing of now c<iicts on the existing rights of 
individual or public bodies. On these prin- 
ciples the exili|yf of the late parliament was 
an arbitrary Biretch of power, which never 
■ s> Juld have be^i made . the confiscation of 
ofBc6S by whicn it was followed was a still 
more iniquitous measure : the noblesse and 
princes of the blood can legally sit in no 
other parliament but that o^; Paris ; their 
presence In any other assembly Is forced and 
illegal : the new parliament of M. do Mau- 
I>eoii has no legal foundation ; the true and 
only parliament is that which is composed of 
the king, the princes of the blood, the peers, 
oul the members whose offices hod been arbi- 


renewed their entreaties and remon- 
strances, and invoked the shades of his 
august ancestors to dissuade the king 
from adopting a measure which could 
not fail to prove fatal to his house. 
Tqrgot, Miromesnil, aiidMALBSHERBES, 
who had been introduced into the minis- 
tiy in the room of the Abbd Terray, La 
Vrillifcre, and*Maupeou, strongly main- 
tained the opposite opinion. The king, 
sensible of the importance of the ques- 
tion, and \inable to make up his mind on 
the subject, had it repeatedly debated, 
both orally in the council, and in w rit- 
ten memorials of no common ability.* 
At length, Maurepas, Malesherbes, and 

trarily confiscated, without forfeiture orlcg.al 
process, by the late monarch." 

To these weighty and able arguments, it 
w.as answ'ercd by Monsieur and tho Coinfe 
d’Artois, — “ Tho exiled majristracy had reared 
up in tho state a riviil authority to counter- 
balance that of our king, and cftablish a 
monstrous equilibrium, or rather a dead- 
lock, w'bich must necessarily paralyse ad- 
ministration, and plunge tho kingdom into 
.anarchy. What would become of tho autho- 
rity of tho king if these magistrates, linked 
together in every province by a general asso- 
ciation, should form a united body, deter- 
mined to suspend at will the royal fixnctions, 
stop the registering and execution of tho 
laws, and even .suspend at pleasure the ad- 
ministration of justice betweoiiman and miui? 
It iH said the dismissal of thoJato parliament 
was an arbitrary act ; admitting it W’as, 
what rendered it necessary? Why, a uni- 
versal resolution on tlicir part to cease per- 
formirigtheir function.s, and thereby phlraly so 
tho whole administration of Justice through- 
out the kingdom. Is tho late king to be 
bUracd because, resisted by so unparallel- 
ed and f.vctious a combination, ho met it by 
an unwonted act of vigour, suited to tho exi- 
gencies of tho moment? For ages tho parlia- 
ment have maintained a sourd but incessant 
warfare against our kings. Their pretexts 
h.avo always been tho public good, and tho 
interest of the i>coplo, objecte which they 
constantly sacrificed ; and now it is gravely 
Top«)8cd to reinstate these magistrates in 
metions which they have so scandalously 
abused, and of which they wore so justly de- 
prived. Shall the late king bo virtually con- 
victed of having exiled anndosnoilod faithful 
magistrates, when ho only broke up an ille- 
gal combination, which proposed to take tho 
crown off liis head by universally sapping 
the administration of justice ? Whae an ex- 
ample to tho firmness of kings I What on 
cmxmrngoment to the violence of the people ! 
To preserve his crown, to continue the ad- 
ministration of affhirs, Louis XV. created new 
magistrates in lieu of the Ikctlous body of 
whom he had got quit— shall they be now 
confiscated and removed as a reward for hav- 
ing replaced the crown on this royal hood? 
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Turgot prevailed ; and on the 21st Oc- 
tober 1774, the circular was signed by 
the king, which recalled the exiled 
parliament of Paris. 

20. This great victory of the popular 
party deserves to be especially marked 
as the first step in the chain of causes 
and effects which ultimately overturned 
the monarchy. For the first time since 
the days of the Cardinal Richelieu, the 
court had now openly receded : the rul- 
ing authority was felt to be elsewhere 
than at Versailles ; a power had ri.sen 
up greater than the throne. It was not, 
however, behind the throne, and over- 
shado^ving its determinations ; it was 
in front of the throne, and intimidating 
r it. As may well be supposed, the king 
acquired unbounded popularity by this 
act. His name was repeated with en- 
thusiasm in the streets ; the queen be- 
came nfbre popular than ever ; the ex- 
iled parliament was the object of uni- 
versal enthusiasm; and the dismissed 
ministers were assailed with cutting 
couplets and sarcasms. *More sagacious 
observers, however, prognosticated little 
good from a revolution in government 
which commenced by the crown openly 

Shall the kingdom be anew exposed to the 
caliimitios consequent on the ambition of a 
niagistracy, the enemies of tho clergy and 
rivals of the nobloaso, tho only true supjwrt 
of the throne*- which ' carried political jias- 
.sion into the judgment-scat, and even uni- 
versally su^nded the discharge of their 
duty to extort a conces-siou from tho crown ? 
fjet it not be supposed that tho exiled magis- 
trates will bo oitncr grateful or reasonable if 
they are restored to their functions. They 
will return as gentle as lambs ; they will soon 
become as rampant as lions : for all their acts 
of disobedience they will allege the interest 
of the state, the people, and their lord the 
king. In thoir most flagrant acts of disobe- 
dience they will say they arc obeying their 
constitution ; the populace will fly to their 
succour, and the royiu authority will one day 
sink under tho weight of thoir resistance. 
Huch will bo the consequence of sacnflciiig 
tho submissive magistracy whicli does its 
duty, to tho robolliouB magistracy which does 
noV*—Mdmoiret de M. le ifuc d'Ouleans, 
rt de MoNsreuR Fhkre du Hoi, Sept 1774; 
Houlavib, ii. 200, 214. Nothing can bo more 
curious and Instructlvo than these 'able 
arguments, which throw so much light on 
tho groat ooustitutionnJ question at issue in 
Franco in their debate, ni^ which lay bare 
that awfhl question of whore tho supreme 
I)ower is really to reside, which it is ono im- 
portant object of a constitutional monarchy 
to shroud frorn^iublic gase. 


receding bjfbre a popular body in a con- 
test for power, instead of efiecting a re- 
dress of the grievaft|ces which were com- 
jSai jed of ; and dM not Jiesitate to pro- 
phesy, that in recalling the parliamey^t 
the king hod signed the warrant for his 
own eventual dethronement.* Certain 
it is, that the members of that body 
wero%»t slow in showing that they en- 
tertained little gratitude towards their 
benefactor, that their ambition was not 
likely to diminish with their success, 
and that they regarded themselves as 
victors in a conflict in which no alter- 
native remained to the crown butrfub- 
mission. 

21. The first act of the parliament of 
Paris was to protest, the day after its 
re-establishment, against the very edict 
which had re-established it — against the 
lit de justice in which its life h^ been 
restored, and against all the precautions 
and restraints by whicffMiromesnil had 
fondly imagined he had erected a per- 
petual barrieragpinst its encroachments ; 
and soon after, the princes and peers 
were recalled by an act of their own, 
which restored all their former consi- 
deration. Maure^jvn.s himselfwas not long 
of experiencing their gi*jjJj|j||ilK^^i the 
evening befoj’e their installation he had 
been at the opera, where he was received 
with thunders of applause by a crgjvded 
audience. Next day he went to the 
ha 11 of the parliament, expecting to meet^ 
with the same reception from the exiled 
membei-s. “ Y on must retire, sir,” said 
M. d’Aguesseau, their chaiiTOan ; “ you 
have no right to be here.” — ‘*Donot dis- 
turb 3 »:)urself,” replied the imperturb- 
able minister; “I have not come here to 
sit down, but only on my way to the lan- 

Monsleur Count do Vrovence, afterwards 
Ijouis XVIII., made a last eflbrt to dissiude 
bis brother from taking this step, in an ablo 
memoir, wliich concluacd with the follow- 
ing words : I return to tho scrrtces of tho 
real parliament and to tlie ^.fiknes of tho ex- 
iled. The re.al parliament has replacojLnn 
the head of tho king that %rown whlclrthe^ 
exiled parliament bivl removed, and M. do 
Maupeou, whom you exiled, lias adopted to- 
wards the king the procedure which the 
kings your aficestors maintained for two con- 
turies o^inst their parliaments. Tho suit has 
been judged, and you, my brother, set aside 
the judgment to reopen tho process,”— -Mon- 
sieur au Rot, Sept 28, 1774 ; Soulavik, ii 
221 , 222 . 
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tortie.” * The impoi’tant consequences 
of the irretrievable step thul^taken were 
fully appreciafi'd the time by the 
opponents of ^the Pleasure. “R^adJ*' 
they, *‘tlie history of England; you 
Will there see the parliament for long 
at issue with the king: the popiilarparty 
prevailed at last. Dastardly ministers 
j)ersuaded the monarch to abandon the 
defenders of his authority ; they were 
destroyed. The parliament was only 
rendered thereby the ijp^ore audacious : 
the king became sensible he must re- 
sume his rights, but it was no longer in 
his |j)o\ver ; nnd the thrane fell under 
the strokes of republican ambition. A 
monarchical government becomes re- 
publican when the depositaries of the 
royal authority abuse the power intmat- 
ed to them, of makingthernselvea obeyed 
in the name of the laws, setting the 
first ciumple of rewarding those who dis- 
obey them'* ^ 

22. The revolution in the system of 
government which followed the recall 
of the parliaiiicnt wa.s more impoi*tfint 
than that recall itself, which was in truth 
only a symptom, aivd the first effect, of 
the previous change. The system of go- 
rerniJ ,,t 4,utJ;ierto pursued had been, 
in Cardinal'^leuiy’s words, ^‘to allow 
XVance to follow its ow'ii C(!furse; to sur- 
rendeirit without constraint to the bent 
of the national genius, and only to take 
care that thrlt genius w'as not altered.” 
Rut that system was no longer practic- 
able, for the national mind itself had 
changed — and changed to siicli a degree 
a.s to render it no longer possible to carry 
on the government on the old njixiras. 
Neces-sity in such circumstances pre- 
bcribed change, wisdom counselled it; 
but it counselled af the same time such 
change only luj should be founded on 
experience and observation, and as little 
as possible at variance with existing 
habits and institntions. Instead of this, 
Turgot and ^lio Ecoiiomihts jjroposed 
rl&?Winonld France entirely after a model 
drawn from the schools of philosophy ; 
to disregard alike custom, prejudice, 
experience, in their innovations; and 
recast a kingdom of a thousand years' 

Coirosponding to the lantern «f the old 
Hmiso of Commoua whore ladies hoard the 
debiites. 


standing as they would found a colony 
landed for the firet time on an uninha- 
bited shore. It is not surprising that 
in such an attempt they overturned the 
monarchy. 

23. Tuhoot, who took the lead in this 
gi*eat scheme of general change, was 
born in Paiis in the year 1729 — so that 
he was forty-ft.3ven years of age when 
he was admitted into the ministry. He 
was the son of a public functionary, who 
had rendered his name respectable by 
the probity of his administration in an 
important situation in the capital ; and 
even from his earliest years, the future 
mini.ster w’as distinguished by his thirst 
for knowledp, and the gravity and se- 
verity of his manners. At first des- 
tined for the church, he passed with 
distinction through the schools of the 
Sorbonne; and at that period pronounc- 
ed an eloqiient oration on the blessings 
which mankind had derived from the 
Christian religion. t It would have been 
well for him and his countiy if ho had 
adhered througji life to the wise and en- 
lightened views w^hich he then enter- 
tained. The next discourse which he 
delivered, two years after, showed, how- 
ever, the new bent which his mind had 
taken ; it was on “ The successive ad- 
vances of the human mind,”andgave in- 
dication of uncommon powerof thought, 
accompanied, at tlie samfl time, jiy an 
undue estimate of the nature of men. 
He soon evinced a distaste for the eccle- 
siastical profession; said he could not 
consent to “ wear a mask through life 
on his face;” and, leaving the church, 
devoted himself to the magistracy as a 
profession, and nt the same time ap- 
idied, w'ith the utmost vigour, to the 
study of almost every branch of know- 
ledge. In 1752, he obtained the official 
situation of councillor of parliament, 
t ** Pagan morality,” said he in this ora- 
tion, "knew no art beyond the adaptation ‘ 
of citizens to ^oir nation, or the formation 
of philosophers distinguished above their 
eontoinponirios by the pro-omluenco of their 
maxims. Christian morality, on con- 
trary, had for basis reciprocal maxims and 
duties, and created in the man a new man, 1 1 
was the protector of equality of rights, and 
strove for the abolition of domestic and rural 
slavery. Its gentle maxims soothed tlie rest- 
less and turbulent spirit of the nations of 
antiquity.” —- dtf l'Adbe Turcot: 
B 0 UI.AVI 1 :; IL 274. 
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and, in the course of the vehement dis- 
putes between the Jesuits and Jansen- 
ists, which then agitated the kingdom, 
published a pamphlet, entitled, Let- 
ters on Toleration,” which had a great 
influence at the time, and procured him 
immediate admission to the literary cir- 
cles of the capital. Though he continued 
his philosophic labours, ^nd translated 
a great many works, both in prose and 
verse, from several languages, yet the 
bent of his genius led him strongly to 
the cultivation of political scienc?, and 
he soon became a devoted worshipper 
of Quesnay and the sect of the Econo- 
mists. In 1761 he was appointed in- 
teadant of the Limousin, which office 
he held till 1778, and in that situation 
he had ample opportunity of putting 
in practice his numerous benevolent and 
philanthropic projects. The seclusion 
of thatiprovince, however, at length be- 
came irksome to one who thirsted so 
ardently after intellectual society; he 
returned to Paris, and was soon after ap- 
pointed comptroller-g^eral of finance, 
in room of the Abb<S Terray. 

24. Though the measures which Tur- 
got carried, or attempted to carry, when 
minister, and still more the principles 
on w’hich they were founded, had the 
most fatal effect on the royal authority, 
yet he was for from being republican 
in his ideas, or connected with any of 
the refractory parties in parliament, 
who were so long at issue wdth the throne. 
On the contrary, he uniformly supported 
the crown in these contests, strove to 
allay the general fervour, and kept aloof 
from all the opposition which excited 
BO vehement an interest in all classes of 
society. He did this from principle, not 
from interest, He sincerely desired the 
predominance of the crown. According 
to the French constitution, a royal edict 
was, in his eyes, a sacred thing, and it 
was precisely from the use which he 
hoped one day to make ctf these decrees 
that he looked on them with such ve- 
neration, He did not propose, like Grac- 
chus, to degrade the executive and ele- 
vate the commons by systematic war- 
fare ; he aspired to mould it, like An- 
toninus, according to the dictates of an 
enlaiged philosopliy. Malesherbcs said 
of him, ** He has the head of Bacon 


and the heai’t of L’Hdpital;” an{- in 
truth, his character of mind rendered 
him sin^larly qualified to act the pai-t 
of a ^atnot minis t 9 (. Profoundly versed 
in political science, as well as in almost 
every branch of knowledge ; severe m 
his principles, irreproachable in his man- 
ners ; ardent in the pursmt of specula- 
tive iq^provement, and yet capable, as 
his administration in the Limousin de- 
monstrated, of the most minute atten- 
tion to practi^l details; a passionate 
friend of improvement, and yet a steady 
supporter of justice — he was precisely 
the man for.whom the benevole^e of 
Louis longed, in order to reduce mto a 
practical shape his warm aspirations for 
the good of his people. He soon ac- 
quired, accordingly, a very great influ- 
ence over his royal master ; and Louis 
frequently said, mournfully, after he 
had been driven from Paris, There 
was none but Turgot^nd I loved the 
people.” 

25. Had this able man united to these 
great and good qualities an adequate 
knowledge of human nature, and a 
correct view of the quarier in which 
all reform, to be effectual, must com- 
mence, he woulfi have bec^^HMiiiill^ 
able minister, and bettfWBSptedthon 
any other ifian, by cautious and salu- 
tary, yet unflinching reforms, to have 
prevented the Kevolution. Blit un- 
happily he laboured unier one great 
defect, which not only proved his 
ruin, but rendered him the most dan- 
gerous guide that could have been se- 
lected for that crisis. He was only the 
moro^o that there was really so much 
osliiuable in his character, and benefi- 
cent in his intentit)ns. He was entirely 
ignorant of huinai^ nature, rigid and 
unaccommodating in his ideas, and 
pursued his designs without any con- 
sideration of the effect they were to 
produce, either upon the persons likely 
to be injured, or those intended to be 
benefited by bis I'oforn^. He 
ed,” says Seuac de Meilhau, “ upon the 
body politic like an anatomist upon a 
dead subjgct, and never considered that 
he was acting upon living and sensitive 
beings. He thought only of things and 
principles, not men : regarding the lat- 
ter either as vii-tiious. in wliich oaso 
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they might be persuaded by reaaon, or 
as scoundrels, who wore be ruled 
only b^ force.” A devout believer in 
perfectibility, ,pd indefinite ^n'6- 
gress of the huniiin mind^ when guided 
Sy the light of philosophy, ho forgot 
that inhei’ont corruption, when unre- 
strained by higher inlluenccs, speedily 
gets the mastery of all the memas of 
general illumination, and converts the 
torch of knowledge itself* into the de- 
lusive flame which Ixnya its followers 
to perdition. In a word, Turgot the 
^)hilo,sophcr entirely forgot the princi- 
ples of Turgot the abbo . he sought for 
the Aeans of improvement in external 
change of iSie structure of society, not 
internal purification of tlie heart of its 
members ; in secret he w';is leagued 
with those who aimed at the overthrow 
of Christianity — he proposed to leave 
religiofi entirely to individual choice, 
and its support* ‘o the voluntary con- 
tributions of those wlio desired it ; and 
trusted fijr the advance of society, and 
the eradication of all the evils with 
which it is afflicted, to the light of })hi- 
losojihy, the sway of reason, and the 
principles of justic*'.* 
i ^ V pdncijiles of finance were un- 

exceptionable,' 'and announced in the 
famous letter which he a'ddressed to 
the king on his appointment to office. 
“ No biuikruptcy, no augmentation of 
imposts, no {jans,” were the princi- 
**]iles which he unfolded in this letter, 
w'hich desei-vcs a place in history from 
the upright, unflinching system of 
economy and foresight which it un- 
folded, Few, probably, will be di^oosed 

^ It n..ky readily be imagined what exulta- 
tion the elevation to the ministry of a man of 
these pnaeiples uflbrdi;d to the philosopliens 
4»t Paris , and thoirjuy, wliicli i.s strongly por- 
trayed in their confidential corresjionnence at 
this i>onod, is XJCculiarly iustmetivo, as de- 
monstrating wliat piiuciples they understood 
to have really (ibtained, \Mtli Turgot’s ap- 
pointment, the diction of altairs. Volt'uro, 
on 3d August 177 . 0 , wrote to the King of 
rzVfflSWtf : “We ari^Iosingjn Taste, but gain- 
ing in Thought. There is, above lUl, a M. 
Tui^ot, who would be worthy to con verso 
with your majesty. The jirlcsts are in do- 
•pair. Behold the befjinninu of a ^reat revolu- 
tion. Wo dare no t, however, declare ourselves 
openly aa yet. IFe are undermining in ti’cret 
the wjed ■palact' qfimpoeture founded 177.'> years 
or/o."— V oltaire aw Hoi dk Pkoshb, 8d Au- 
gust 1775 ; Cor I cipondance avec k Hoi dc Pnuse. | 


to deny that these are the time princi- 
jiles of finance, if practicable ; + the diffi- 
culty always is to render them such. One 
of the first cures of the new minister 
was to draw up a statement of the con- 
dition in which he found the finances, 
from which it appeared that the receipts 
were 22,000,000 francs (£880,000) leas 
than the expeiiaes. besides revenues of 
the succeeding year anticipated to 
the amount of 78,000,000 francs, or 
£3,120,000 ; so that there was in re- 
lility^a deficit for the year 1775 of 
100,000,000 francs, or £4,000,000 ster- 
ling. It is no small credit to Turgot 
that, by the vigour aud extent of his 
reductioiLS, thi.s huge deficit was in a 
groat degree filled up in the next year, 
without any additions to the burdens 
of the people, or fresh loans contracted. 
At the same time, he give an earnest 
of the fidelity with which he wali about 
to discharge the just engagements of the 
.state, by ordering immediate payment 
of 1.5,000,000 francs (£600,000) to the 
public creditors, who had received no 
interest on their debts for four years. 
Duriiigthe nineteen months that heheld 
the office of finance minister, the debts 
he discharged amounted to 100,000,000 
francs, or £4,000,000— a vast reduction 
to be made in so short a time, and 

1 “To accompli.sh tho.HO tlirce points there 
is but ono method, and that is to reduce the 
expcudituro below the income ; and so mucli 
below it as to lay by every year twenty mil- 
ium franca (£800,000) as a sinking fund to 
reduce the debt. Till that is cflbcted, the 
first cannon-shot will reduce the state to 
bankruptcy. 1 am asked, 'Where will I 
oconumiso?' and every functionary, in his 
own department, will doubtless exclaim that 
the expenses are as low as possible. There 
may bo much truth in that ; but reason itself 
must yield to necessity. 1 foresee that 1 shall 
have numerous enemi^-s to combat, whom I 
must withstand alone ; I shall see arrayed 
against mo the numerous classes wlu) profit 
by the existing abuses ; the strong prgjud tees 
which oppose every reform ; which are so 
strong an engine in the hand of those who 
would peipctuitio disorders; the natural 
goodness of hoart of your miyesty, and those 
who are most dear to you ; in fine, thop<g>p]e 
thcmsolvcH, BO easy to be deceived, will very 
jin^bably bo roused to fierce hostility against 
mo. I would sink under tlie prospect of such 
antagonists if I did not rely on your ma- 
jesty’s promise of ^lhppo^t ; and I roly on more 
than the promise of the king— the word of 
the man.” — Turcot to Louis XVI., 24/A Au- 
gust 1774 ; Soulavic, ii. 284. 
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affording decisive evidence of the ease 
with which even the great embarrass- 
ments of the French exchequer might 
have been overcome, if foreign wars 
had been avoided, by a firm adherence 
to the same system of unflinching eco- 
nomy. 

27. The next great measure of Tur- 
got’s was the establishn^nt of abso- 
lute freedom in the internal commerce 
in grain, which had previously been 
fettered with numerous restrictions, 
amounting almost to a prohibition, in 
its circulation from province to pro 
vince. Although no one can doubt 
that this measure was founded on the 
clearest principles both of justice and 
•expediency, yet it gave rise immedi- 
ately to violent complaints, on the part 
alike of the persons "who had specu- 
lated, or were engaged in trade on the 
faith of ^he old restrictions, and of the 
people, who became exasperated at the 
sight of corn, when the price was al- 
ready high, being transported away 
from their paternal fields. The bad 
haiwestof 1774, known and felt through- 
out all Europe, added to these unfavour- 
able impressions. The populace, in- 
stead of ascribing the deswuess of grain 
to its true cause — a scarcity in the sup- 
ply — universally imputed it to the arts 
of forestallors and regraters, who hod 
bougj^t up the com to enhance its 
price. As the price of provisions con- 
tinued to rise through the whole win- 
ter, the public discontent became alto- 
gether uncontrollable in the spring fol- 
lowing ; and in April and May, serious 
riots broke out simultaneously in many 
different parts of France. In Burgundy, 
numerous disorders were committed. 
Pontoise, nearer Paris, was the centre of 
the insurrection, from whence it spread 
to Versailles, where the king sought in 
vain, by addressing them, to appease a 
clamorous multitude, who insisted upon 
a reduction of price. A\ length they 
were pacified only by obtaining the de- 
sired diminution. 

28. This concession, os might have 
been anticipated, only augmented the 
public disorders. The tumult ceased 
at Versailles ; but the fuob moved in 
the night to Paris, where the bakers* 
shops were broken into, and great , 


quantities of gmn plundered and thro^ 
into the^tr^fcts. Large bodies of mili- 
tary on the following daji restored ‘tran- 
qujilli^ in the capit/Sl, but the tumults 
in the neighbourhood continued ; and 
in a combat between the insurgents ana 
the troops on the road to Versailles, 
several lives were lost. With difficulty 
Turge^ |ind- Malesherbes prevailed on 
Louis to adopt rigorous measures. The 
troops in Paris were augmented to 
twenty-five thoi^and, and placed under 
Mai’shal Biron; martial law was pro- 
claimed, the provost-marshal put in 
authority, an(i two ringleaders caught 
pillaging were hanged summarily on a 
gibbet forty feet high. Next day a 
general amnesty was j^roclaimed ; and 
the king, overcome with scruples of 
conscience at this unwonted act of vi- 
gour, repeatedly said to Turgot, “Have 
we nothing to reproach ourselve# with 
in the measures we k^ive adopted?” 
This well-timed severity, however, put 
down the disturbances, but not before 
they had become really formidable, and 
done great local mischief. Two things 
were observed during their continu- 
ance, of much impoi-tiince and sinister 
augury for futufb timeSj^Thjjllgliii^ 
ment of Paris openly td^Wfepartor 
the insurgents, addressed the king to 
loAver the price of grain, and were only 
subdued by a lit de justice held a? Ver- 
sailles, and a royal decree which took 
the prosecutions entirely out of their< 
hands ; and the disturbances were con- 
ducted with so much unity of design, 
.nd simidtiineous violence in different 
places^as to leave no room for doubt 
that they were instigated with a com- 
mon design, and directed by no ordi- 
nary loaders.* The^disposition of the 

In Uie address to the cur^s, to be read in 
the parish churches during those disturb- 
ances, the king made use of tho remarkable 
expression, — *‘When the people shiUl bo 
made acquainted with the authors of the 
sedition, they will regard theiff with horror.” 
It was subsequently, howcipr, 
wisely, judged more prudent not to adopt 
any measures which might reveal the secret 
information which government had received 
on the subjoet Wliat confirmed the opinion 
that the disturbances had a deeper origin than 
merely the high price of provisions, and weie 
in truth a political movement, was tho extra- 
ordinary and systematic regularity of this out- 
rageous movement The keeper of tho seals 
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PAx'iflians to make light of the moat 
serious convulsions, was ^Jretdy con 
spicuous whily they lasted. The thea- 
tres were open thd^whole time; Birai’s 
“ Campagne des Farines” was the sub- 
<^ect of many witty couplets ; and the 
mantua-makers immediately brought 
out “ bonnets h la rdvolte.” 

29. Guillaume de Male^I^jrbes, 
whose firmness mainly contributed to 
the suppression of these dangerous 
disturbances, was born of an ancient 
family of tile magistracy in 1721 ; so 
that, when elevated by Louis to the 
ministi-y, he was fifty-fivp years of age. 
He was educated by the Jesuits, and 
early trained for the magistracy, w-hich 
he entered" at the age of tw'enty-three, 
and wa.s soon after appointed substitute 
to the procureur-gdn(5ral before tlie 
parliament of Paris. In 1750 he suc- 
ceeded, on the promotion to the chan- 
cellorship of h^^ father, Lamoignon de 
Malesherbes, who had long held the 
office, to the situation of president of 
the “ Cour dcs Aides,” tlie chamber of 
the parliament which took cognisance 
of exchequer or tax prosecutions. In 
that important situation, which he 
^^/jl^J^^the next tw6iity-six years, he 
had ampA^Pportunities for displaying 
both the integrity and fiitnness of his 
character ; and it is no small ])roof of 
both,'*' that he was banished for four 
years by LoWs XV. in 1771, for refus- 
ving to recognise the suppression of the 

flfiid to the parliament of Paris,—** The movc- 
menta of thobriganda ap]}ear combined ; their 
apI)To.ach is announced before it takes place ; 
public rumour indlcatoa the place, the hour, 

. whore their violences are to bo conf.nittcd. 
It appears that a general plan lias boon fonned 
to pillage the country, to intorrujit tho conr- 
miinications, to stop tho transfiort of com 
along the high-road4, in order to succeed In 
farniMhing the great towns, and especially 
Paris.’* In addition to this, it aiipeared that 
great numlicrs of the mob wero drunk, and 
Lad money to dlstributo to others ; and when 
they broke into the granaries and bakers’ 
shops, instead^! eating the grjiin or carrying 
d^atroyod it or throw it Into 
the streets. TiiiVot wils convinced to the 
latest hour of hie life that these riots were tho 
result of a conspiracy fonned by tho Priiico 
of Conti and the party in tho narliamont of 
Paris hostile to his designs ; and tbo Duke of 
Orleans did not escape suspicions of being 
connected with tho plot.— See Droz, ff Moire 
de fAtuis XVI., 1> 168; and Biographie Uni- 
versi'Ue, xlvii. 76 (Turoot). 


parliament. Many were the memo- 
rials which he addressed — ^great the 
efforts he made, during his long tenure 
of ofiSce, to shield innocence from op- 
pression, or deliver wretchedness from 
detention ; and it was in one of these 
remonstrances that he made use of the 
celebrated expression, so characteristic 
of France un^er the ancient rdgime, — 
“No one is so great aa to be beyond 
the reach of the hatred of a minister, 
nor so little as to escape the notice of 
a faVmer of the revenue.”* He was de- 
sirous, when brought back in ti'iumph 
on the restoration of tho parliament in 
1774, to resign his situation ae presi- 
dent of tho Cour des Aides, that he 
might pas.s the remainder of his life in 
study and retirement ; and it was only 
on a third request, and as a personal 
favour to Turgot, for whom ho had a 
gi-eat regard, that he could be prevailed 
on to accept the situation of minister 
of the interior, upon the dismissal of 
La Vrilli^re in August 1774. 

30. Turgot and Malesherbes were 
entirely at one os to the necessity of 
great reforms to restore stability to 
the monarchy, and eradicate the nu- 
merous abuses which had grown up 
under the despotic reigns of former 
sovereigns. But their principles of 
government were widely different ; and 
if they had continued long in office to- 
getlier, this difference muBt have led 
to a schism between them. Both were 
upright in their principles, sincere in 
their character, and passionately de- 
sirous of promoting the general good. 
Both felt the necessity of gi'eat re- 
forms to effect it, and were gifted with 
the moral courage and disinterested 
patriotism necessary to carry them 
into practice, in the face of the inte- 
rested opposition of the most poweriul 
corporations and individuals in the 
state. Both were liberal in their prin- 
ciples, intimutely connected with the 
philoHO])hicJil party in Paris, and im- 
bued with the deistical principles,' and 
prejudices against Chnstianity, then 
unhappily so prevalent in IVance. But 
here their niiiou terminated. On the 

V 

His first words on returning were,— 

“ us foi-got tho past, excuse failings, sa^ 
rlfico resentments.* ~Droz, 1^174. 
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principles of the new government which 
they proposed to establish in the room 
of the old regime, they were widely at 
variance. M^esherbes was a reformer, 
but not an innovator. Descended of a 
legal family, and trained to legal habits, 
he had no intention of subverting the 
fundamental laws and institutions of 
the state ; he only depire<} to clear them 
of their abuses, and restore them to the 
efficiency for practical good of which 
he still thought them capable. He pro- 
posed, therefore, to eradicate al! op- 
pressive powers and institutions, and 
provide safeguards against the recur- 
rence of abuses, but to leave the gene- 
ral institutions of the monarchy un- 
changed. He made it the first conation 
of accepting office, that the king should 
sign no kttrei de cachet but what he pre- 
sented to him ; and his first care was 
to visit 4n person the state prisons, and 
deliver half the inmates, many of whom 
had lingered for years in their dun- 
geons. He intended to restore gradu- 
ally the States-General ; to concede to 
accused persons the right of being de- 
fended by counsel ; to remove the re- 
strictions on the Protestants in the 
exercise of their religious worship ; to 
abolish torture and the punishment of 
the wheel ; to re-enact the Edict of 
Nantes; to remove the censorship of 
the jgress ; and, without altogether abo- 
lishmg lettres de cachet^ to limit them to 
extraordinary oases, and give the per- 
son ai-rested the right, in all instances, 
of bringing his detention before an ele- 
vated tribunal created for that special 
purpose. He proposed, as he himself 
said, ** to plead the cause of the people 
before the Idng ; ” but still it was before 
the king that ^e process was to depend. 
He little anticipated that he would be 
called on, in his old age, to plead the 
cause of the king before the people. 

31. Bred in the school of the Philo- 
sophers, imbued with tlv piinciples of 
the Economists, Turgot took a bolder 
and more speculative view >vith I'egord 
to the regeneration of France. Ho pro- 
posed to remould its institutions ac- 
corcling to a model framed by the 
hands of philosophy.* He acted on 
the principle of human perfectibility, 
of which, ii^ common with Condorcet, 


he was so strenuous a supporter. *116 
began by gking a noble proof of disin- 
terested virtue himself, Jby refusing the 
CTistomaiy present,^f a hundred thou- 
sand* ctowns (£25,000), Vhich had al- 
ways been paid by the fanners-genereJ . 
of the revenue to the finance minister 
when they signed their bail-bonds, di- 
rectii|g^it to be given to the hospitals 
and poor of Paris. This splendid deed 
won him public admiration and private 
enmity ; the majority of men in secret 
ever hate a geiftrosity which they feel 
themselves unable to imitate. Though 
fully aware pf the present selfishness 
and egotism of men,* he thought that 
it was the result of vicious institutions 
or antiquated prejudices ; and that by 
the aid of the light of philosophy, social 
felicity might in the end be built upon 
the broad basis of general virtue. His 
ideas, in conseq\ieuce, embraced # total 
change of society, as JJ^e only effectual 
means of eradicating the evils under 
which it at present laboured. 

32. He conceived that religion should 
bo left to the voluntary support of those 
who required it, and not supported by 
the property of the church ; that the 
tithe should gradually 
after making due prtf(i!l«?f " or tlie 
existing iucimbents; that the ecclcsi- 
iistical property should be put at the 
disjjosal of iho nation, and in jJRrt ap- 
propriated to instmcticji in the ele- 
mentary branches of knowledge aud«^ 
morjility; and th.at, to avoid the dis- 
putes of sects, no religious opinions or 
ceremonies should bo inculcated at 
these^chools, but the moral principles 
only on which all were agreed. In 
civil government, he held that the ex- 
istence of separate orders of nobility 
and clergy was a fundamental error; 
that the right of making laws, how- 
ever, should bo limited to the class of 
proprietors, and votes be in proportion 
to the property held ;t ^t all citizens 
" Every ouc seeks to 

meat, and to throw the social charges on liiS ’ 
neighbour ; tho revenues of all are concealed, 
and can only bo discovered very imperfectly 
by an inquisitioji, which puts tho king, as 
it wore, at war with his people." — ^T uroot, 
MMoire sur I' Administration, 17T5; Sou- 
la vix, iii. 139. 

t lie proposed to the king, that freehold 
property to tho extent of ICOO ffancs, or 
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should be alike eligible to every em- 
ployment, civil find militaty; that all 
corporations, rtatutes of apprentice- 
ship, and moiyipoli&s of whatevei^so^, 
should be abolished, so that the career 

industry in every branch should be 
alike open to all ; and that legislative 
assemblies should be formed in the pro- 
vinces, chosen by and den vingr- their 
power from the general election of the 
people. 

33. Tn a word, all th^ changes of the 
Constituent Assembly, which fifteen 
years afterwards overturned the whole 
fabric of society in France, had their 
origin in the ideas of Turgot for its re- 
generation. It wtia only fis the final re- 
sult, however, and after a long course of 
previou.s training, that he contemplated 
the adoption of such extensive change.s; 
his immediate ])rojecta urere much more 
practi'cal. They were the abolition of 
corvees, or the k-rden of upholding the 
roads throughout the kingdom ; the 
8np])ression of the most opprc.ssive of 
1.he feudal rights.; the imposition of the 
land-tax called the vin^i('‘mc on the 
nobles and clergj" ; the formation of a 
general and equitable Ciuljistre, or valu- 
property, to be the 
bfusis of all tePfl tori al imposts; the en- 
tire liberty of conscience Hind recall of 
the Protestants; the suppression of the 
greater part of the monasteries; the re- 
demption of '’vhe feudal services, with a 
’just regard to the rights of the present 
holders. He proposed further, to frame 
one civil code for the whole kingdom; 
to establish a uniformity of weights and 
measures; to suppress local pri;^leges 
and corporations; to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the working curds ; to estab- 
lish a system of general instruction; to 
form a in;ignificent system for interior 
communication by laud and water; to 
effect great economies in the collection 
of several of the taxes, of which nearly 
a hfjJf was i^i/Crcepted in its progress 
< \chequer ; to render 
thought and the press as free as in- 
dustiy ; to call philosophers and men 
of letters to contribute theer mite t 

£40 a-yenr, should be the requisite for a 
vote, and lliat inferior proprietors should 
only have a fraction of a vote.— Turgot’s 
Jfr/nefr to LvuU XV L; SoutAViE, iii. 142. 


wards the enlightening of government ; 
and to prepare the people, by the use 
of provincial assemblies, for the exer- 
cise of the powers of sovereign legisla- 
tion in the States-G^neral 
34. It may readily be conceived what 
a ferment of visions and hopes in one 
class of society, and of terror and hatred 
in another, thr fact of ministers holding 
such sentiments being at the head of 
affairs must have raised in France. 
The philosophers were in transports; 
they oelield in near prospect, not only 
the adoption of their principles by go- 
vernment, but, what was to them still 
more material, the communication of 
the influence and emoluments of office 
to themselves. The aristocracy of mind 
was to supplant that of the sword. The 
clergy and nobles speedily took the 
ilarm. Already M. Turgot had excited 
the jealousy of the church, not merely 
by his known connection with the infi- 
del philosophers of the capital, and the 
incessant eulogies with which they 
loaded him, but by a variety of edicts 
on the ceremonial parts of religion, 
which, though not important in them- 
selves, were justly deemed material, as 
indicating how the wind set in high 
quarters.* It hod, in consequence, be- 
come the general opinion in the capital, 
though erroneously, as it afterwords ap- 
peared, that the king had been weaned 
by Turgot and Malesherbes from his 
early prejudices, and that he had adopts 
ed their deistical views of religion. The 
loblesse entertained the most rancorous 
feelings towards a minister whose in- 
tegrity was proof against their seduc- 
tions, while his austerity threatened to 
abridge their privileges, and abolish a 
'arge part of their emoluments at court. 
Matters were in this combustible state 
when the former war-minister, the Mor- 
ihal de Muy, died ; and, on the sugges- 

* IIo authoriflod tho general sole of moat 
during Lent, mthorto inouopolised by the 
H6toI Dien ; altered the mode of tm^jpUing 
of the messageries, so as to enable them to 
.ravel during mass; suggested the corona- 
tion of tho king at Paris, instead of in the 
cathedral of Rhoims ; pro]> 08 od alteratlona in 
tho coronation oarii, of which the clergy dis- 
approved, and wuh reason insisted on the 
omission oi the inhuman clause which bound 
the TTiotiarch to exterminate heretics.— Sof 
Biog. Univ., xlvil. 75 (Tuboot^ 
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fcion of Turgot, Count St Germain was 
appointed in his room. This change 
was attended with the most important 
consequences, and deserves particular 
attention, for it is intimately connected 
with the causes which, in the last crisis, 
paralysed the government and over- 
turned the throne. 

35. This able and int]|ppid, but biz- 
arre and intractable man, was born near 
Lons-lo-Saulnier, on the 1 6th April 1707, 
so that when called to the ministiy he 
was already sixty-eight years of'age. 
Descended of an old and noble but de- 
cayed family, he was educated by the 
Jesuits, and at first intended for the 
church; but his ardent disposition soon 
broke through their trammels, and he 
entered first the provincial militia, and 
then the regular di'agoons. His ener-, 
getic temperament led him, as France 
was at ^eace, into the service of the 
Elector Palatine in Germany, and in 
1738 he signalised his valour in the 
campaign of the Emperor against the 
Turks. France having, subsequent to 
this, declared war against Austria, he 
engaged in the service of its ally, the 
Elector of Bavaria, where his talents led 
to his rapid promotion. He was on the 
point of entering the Pinissinn service, 
but, deterred by the rigours of its dis- 
ci^dine, he applied to Mai'shal Saxe, who 
proqjired for him employment in his 
own country. He seiwed in the cam- 
paigns of Flanders from 1746 to 1748, 
and afterwards with distinction in the 
Seven Years’ War, where he mainly 
contributed to save the wreck of the 
French army after the rout of Rosbach, 
and to cover the retreat from Minden. 
His temperament, however, was too ar- 
dent to permit of his continuing long in 
any service without quarrels; he was too 
little of a courtier to be a favourite at 
Versailles; * and, deeming himself ill- 
* Madamo Pompadour used to call him 
the “Mauvals Sujet.” His^deciaion of cha- 
racter, the greatest element in military, as 
In all other greatness, strongly appeared 
when Louis XV., in 1760, proposed to attach 
him AS mentor to the Prince of Cond($ — a 
system well known in tho French and Aus- 
trian service, where rank obtained command 
at a time when nooessity* called for ability. 
"Sire,” replied he. “I Tmow but of two 
things In war— to command and to obey : as 
to a council, I Imow nothing of it” — Daoz, 
1 165 ; and BU^raphte UniversOle, xxxix. 563. 


used by the Duke de Broglie, his general, 
he threw tip his command, and with- 
drew to Denmark, wh^e he was ap- 
pointed war-ministob and commander- 
in-chief. After some ye^s spent with 
great distinction in that country, he re- 
tired to Alsace, where ho was living in 
retirement, when the bankruptcy of the 
bank^ar^whom ho had trusted suddenly 
deprived him of his w'hole fortune. 
Sensible of his merit and services, the 
German regiments in the employment 
of France subsenbed, and requested him 
to accept, a pension of 16,000 fraiic.s 
(£640) yearly; the war-minister, de 
Muy, forbade this, but settled on him a 
pemsion of 10,000 francs (£400) a-year 
on the part of tho crown. St Gennain 
lived happy on this pension, in retire- 
ment, writing his memoirs, cultivating 
his little domain with his own hands, 
and supporting his reverses wiUii dig- 
nity, when, without tj^ slightest com- 
munication with government, or appli- 
cation on his part, ho received an inti- 
mation from V ersailles that he hiid been 
appointed minister-at-war. He was 
busy, like Cinciiinatus, planting a finiit- 
tree in his gfirden when the courier with 
his nomination Arrived , an d 
no servant, a neighbouflWl' * itfesant got 
ready his hirse to convey him to tho 
nearest post.t 

36. The principal motive whlbh led 
Turgot and Maurepiis suggest St 
Germain’s appointment to tlie king, was* 
in order that he might carry through, 
with unflinching rigour, the reductions 
in the expense of the army, especially 
of thj household troops, which the dis- 
tressed state of tlie finances had now 
rendered indispensable. They found 

t Count St Germain’i appointment, which, 
from tho singular imd romantic circumstances 
attending it, made a great noise at tho time, 
was owing to tho esteem in which ho was 
held by tlie Abh^ Dubois, au intimate Mend 
of Malesherbes, and brother to an officer who 
hod long been an aidc-do-ca*”j^fth 0 Count’s. 
Tho AbM Dubois suggcstcifwSijo Male- 
sherbes ns an officer evei^' way quaBWOc'^P* 
carry through tho great refomis which Tur- 
got meditated in tho army, and for which ho 
seemed better adapted than any of the high 
noblesse, ^his led to a memoir on tho re- 
forms in tho army, which ho h.ad submitted 
to Maurepas on receiving his pensiou, being 
looked at ; and as it pleased Louis and I'ur* 
TOt, ho received the appointment— Dno^ 
Vie de Louis Xrr., i. 18». 189. 
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hiSi an ardent reformer; and his ge- 
neral plan for the remod(£ling of the 
troops was well conceived; but in many 
Bubordinate jparti&ilara he vioJenQy 
shocked the national feelings, and undid 
dihe bonds which united the soldiers of 
all ranks to the sovereign. The great 
evils were the prodigious number of 
officers on full or half-pay in projf jrtion 
to that of common soldiers, and the 
promotion of young men to important 
military employments ;vho had no ac- 
quaintance whatever with the duties of 
their profession.* These abuses, the 
consequence of the amv^ being con- 
sidered the mere appanage of the no- 

* The French army in 1T7C consisted in all 
of 217,000 men ; and there were 60,000 officers 
on fill! or half-pay. By the regulations, 17th 
April 1772, each regiment of cavalry con- 
sisted of 480 men, of whom no less than 146 
wore officers, or non-comnussioned officers, 
hcing Nearly one officer to every three pri- 
vates. In the glpT-jous days of the French 
army under 'J uremie, a comiiany was com- 
manded only by a tviptam, lieutenant, and 
fiub-lieutonant or ensign It was dunng the 
calamitous last years of the reign of Ijouis 
XIV. that the prodigious multiplication of 
officers began — a system which at once af- 
forded an immediate relief to the treasury, 
by the sale of the commissions, and gratified 
fhn hv their obtaining the salaries 

When the pay of such a 
va'jt accumulation of officers came to prove a 
s'.rioiw dram upon the exchequer, the only 
resource was to replcrufth its coffers by the 
creatioi. and sale of additional military offi- 
ces ; and this of course soon nggravated the 
evil, and thre\^tho finances of the army into 
I'mextricable confiision. When Count St Ger- 
main was mafic minister-at-war, every regi- 
ment was burdened with a train of useless 
Bupemumorary officers for whom wo have no 
corresjionding words in the English language, 
or in the military vocabulary of Napoleon, 
viz , ** des colonels propndtairea, des colonels 
commandans, des colonels cn second, des colo- 
nels cn troisifeme, des colonels non coramis- 
Bionn^8,de8 colonels ^ la suite des regimens, 
et des colonels attach^* A I’arm^. ” The same 
abuses existed with regard to captains, lieu- 
tenants, and all inferior grades, What pecu- 
liarly aggravated these evils was, that titles 
of rank alone gaye a right to advancement; 
and these invjjyous and burdensorao com- 
missio ns jW'-“ottcn purchased for money, or 
famt'y influence, without the 
holder having ever seen a shot fired in the 
field, or even a regiment drilled on panvle ! 
Such ore the ab uses resulting from unchecked 
aristocracy— -froin the selfishness of human 
nature, when acting in a dominant noblesse. 
This History will show whether lessor evils 
grow up when a republic ia established, and 
uie selnshness of human nature comes to act 
a an unrestraiaed democracy. 


bility, not the patrimony and safeguard 
of the state, at once burdened the trea- 
sury aud weakened the service. They 
were to be regarded as the principal 
causes of the long train of disasters 
which in recent wars had tarnished the 
glory of the French arms. St Germain 
applied the caustic with a firm hand to 
the gangreneif limb; but he pushed it 
too far, and inflicted a deep, and, as it 
proved, an irremediable wound on the 
healthy part of the system. 

37. The obvious way to have reme- 
died the abuse of supernumerary offi- 
cers would havd been, to have allowed 
the existing holders of the commissions 
to have enjoyed them during their lives, 
but prevented their being filled up 
afterwards. Instead of that, St Ger- 
main commenced his reforms by an 
immediate sweeping reduction in the 
household troops; the object, it is true, 
of excessive and prodigal favour to the 
higher branches of the aristocracy, but 
ennobled by the recollection of historic 
names and deeds of fame, and forming 
an essential part of the military force 
of the country. The mousquetaires 
gris, the mousquetaires noirs, and the 
grenadiers-h-chevaJ, of the Maison du 
Roi were suppressed : and he was me- 
ditating still further reductions when 
the vehement resistance of the nobles, 
at the head of the menaced oorps, 
obliged him to desist. He endeavoured 
to accompli.^h the diminution of the 
supemumeraiy officers attached to 
eveiy corps; but at the very moment 
he was doing this, he perpetuated the 
abuse by creating “colonels en second,” 
a certain mode of lowering the princi- 
pal rank, and authorised we sale of a 
hundred supernumerary captaincies. 
Vaiious . salutary regulations for the 
military schools, and the mode of rais- 
ing troops for the army, were made. 
But the good effect of the whole was 
destroyed by the new and fatal changes 
which he introduced into the diffciplTne 
of the private soldiers. Enamoured of 
the severity of German discipline, un- 
acquainted, from long absence, with 
peculiarity of thg French character, and 
yet sensible that the lax state of the 
army required a severe remedy to be 
applied io restore its efficiency, he in- 
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troduced the German mode of punish- 
ing by atrokea with the cane ; and when 
the universal resistance of the army 
obliged him to abrogate that mode of 
chaatisementjhe substituted blows with 
the flat part of the sabre. This system, 
which continued for a considerable time 
to be enforced, gave hardly leas dis- 
satisfaction, Mutinies ^oke out in 
several regiments: the soldiers burst 
into tears, or sank down in swoons, on 
seeing their comrades subjected to such 
an indignity; numbera committed sui- 
cide to avoid it; and the celebrated 
saying of a grenadier, n'aime du 
sabre quo le tranchant” (I love only 
the cut of the sabre), repeated from one 
.end of France to the other, worked the 
indignation up to a perfect paroxysm.* 
38. Another of his changes, little leas 
grating to the feelings of the military, 
was the breaking up of the noble esta- 
blishment of the H6tel des Invalides of 
Louis XIV., and distributing the veter- 
ans in their several parishes. This sys- 
tem might have answered well in Eng- 
land, where the soldier still retained his 
domestic attachments ; but it was to the 
last degree distasteful to the French sol- 
diers, who regarded themselves as ban- 
ished when sent to the provinces with a 
pension ; and shed tears on being con- 
veyed in carts past the statue of Louis 
XI V.^ the founder of thoir establish- 
ment, in the Place Louis XV., exclaim- 
ing, “We have no longer a father,” An 
attempt next made to abolish the cen- 
tral military school at Paris, and esta- 
blish six in the provinces in its stead, 
had no better success ; the scholars re- 
volted at the idea of being subjected to 
monks or provincial pedagogues, and 
after this s^tem had continued for a 
year the old one was restored. The in- 
novations of St Qermnin, from being 
ill-directed, and at variance with the ! 
spirit of the nation, injured the cause 
of reform, and contributed to augment 

* In the rogSmant of Layal, a private was 
ordered to be punished with strokes of tho 
aabro; he declared himself a gentleman be- 
fore Ihe punishment began, and theroforo 
oxenmt from that indignity ; his protest was 
diftre^rded, and ho underwent tho sontonco. 
After It was over, ho proved tis descent, with- 
drew from the service, as ho was then entitled 
to do, ehallengod his colonel, and ran him 
Ihrmigh the bo(ly.-^CLAVlB, 111 63. 


the growing discontent at Turgot’s and 
Malesherbes-^ administration. He sur- 
vived their ministry,, however, and was 
noO dismissed till September 1777 ; but 
his influence had previously ceased, and 
all parties were so inveterate against 
him that all alike rejoiced in his fall. 
It was hard to say whether the cour- 
tiers vrbj) sighed for the restoration of 
the corps of guards which ho had dis- 
missed, or the soldiers who were indig- 
nant at the Garman punishments he 
had introduced, were most hostile to 
his measures.' To such a length had 
the general dircontent reached, that it 
had gone far to destroy the ancient loy- 
alty of the French character ; and an 
officer high in command informed Louis 
XVI., that at the time of his dismissal 
there were not two regiments in tho 
army which could be relied on.t 
39. Turgot’s power w.is brought to a 
test by the publicatio'i/ of his famous 
edicts, which at once raised up such a 
storm as ultimately occasioned his down- 
fall The two most important of these 
were, one for the suppression of the bur- 
den of corvdes, or personal service on 
the roads, over the whole kingdom, and 
the formation of a tax ^ 
place, borne by all landnokfers alike ; 
the other th§ general suppression of 
Jurandes et Matlrises (wardenshipg and 
incorporations). J The actual impor- 
tance of these changes, thofl^h in them- 
selves by no means inconsiderable, was * 
the least cause of the interest which they 
excited : it Wiis the introduction of a 

t Bt Germain’s character was perfectly por- 
trayed Hy one circumstance. After ho was 
made muiister, ho bought a demesne near 
Bainoy; and the moment ho acquired it he 
set abuut tho dumulition of tho old chateau, 
gardens, walls, and orchftrds, which hod cost 
100,000 crowns (£20,000), to make way for 
now construction s. Not one stone was stand- 
ing on another, nor one tree loft in six months; 
and in six more ho himself was dismissed 
from tho ministry, and died ,pf chagrin.— 
SOULAVIE, ill. 79. 

t Turgot's six edicts wetc aa 

1. For the suppression of the Caisse de Poissv ; 

2. For the supprossiou of the duties on gram 
in the markets ; S For tho diminution of the 
duties on th^ markets; 4. For the suppres- 
sion of all charges on the harbours ; 5. For 
the Buppi'OBsiou of statutes of apprenticeship 
and incoiporations ; 6. For the abolition of 
oorvdes, and tho imposition of a general lard.* 
tax in their room.— Sou i-svik, ill 6.S 
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fifinciph which rendered them so ve- 
hement an object of contrition. The 
first tended to^+lirow a burden, hitherto 
borne by the peascfntry in kind, on ifhe 
shoulders of 'nil landed proprietors in- 
discriminately ; the second abolished 
at once the whole privileges of corpora- 
tions and crafts, and rendered the young 
workman in every department o^ndua- 
try, who had just begun his labours, 
the equal in every legjil privilege of the 
old craftsman who had spent his life in 
his vocation. The ttTlidency of these 
changes was manifest; it was to remove 
the burden of taxes from^ tlio pesi.santry 
of the countrj' and fix them on the land, 
and, abolishing all distinctions of rank 
among the working- cl asses in towns, to 
prepare the way for universal equality 
of privilege and suffrage. This was ren- 
dered still more manifest by a work 
publ^hed by Boucerf, a friend of Tur- 
got’s, and higl^ hi the administration of 
the finances, against tho feudal rights, 
and recommending the experiment of 
their abolition on the domains of the 
crown,* which the parliament of Paris, 
on the motion of a young counsellor des- 
tined to future celebrity, d’Espr<?m(5nil, 
publicly burned. Such 
was^’ineir .lation against this work, 
that it was with the greatest difficulty 
that they could be prevented from or- 
derifig a prosecution against its author; 
and d’Espr4m^nir8 motion to serve an 
indictment against him was only got 
quit of by the side-wind of an adjourn- 
ment ; but it still hung over his head 
when the Revolution broke out in 1789. 

40. It is surprising how quick-sighted 
men are, when their interests aft, how- 
ever remotely, concerned. It was hard 
to say whether the noblesse and par- 
liaments, who beheld, or supposed they 
beheld, their feudal rights vanishing 
into air under the magic wand of the 
comptroller-general, or the merchants 
and tradc^;en, who were threatened 
equity of privileges being 
conferred on their workmen, were most 
indignant at the proposed changes. The 
noblesse exclaimed, that, as they were 
now compelled to contribute to the 

* 5«r Us Iticonvinances des DroiU Feodaiue. 
Par Boucert, premier sommls dos finances. 
January 1770. 


roads, tho next thing would be, that 
the king would force them to labour at 
them, like the peasants, with, their own 
hands. The merchants and manufac- 
turers loudly protested against their 
workmen being raised to a level with 
themselves, an4 their birthright, or the 
fruit of their tou, being tom from them 
by novices i^ the crafts in which they 
had grown grey. The clergy, albeit not 
yet threatened in their influence or pos- 
sessions, took the alarm at the inroad 
ntt<lnpted on the exclusive privileges of 
the noblesse, and, joining the general 
cry, declared that Turgot and Male- 
sherbes had made a philosopher and an 
infidel of the king. The farmers of the 
revenue, the financier, and the whole 
tribes of speculators who fattened on 
the public taxes, swelled the general 
discontent, and decried a system W'hich 
they foresaw would ere long lay the axe 
to the root of their usurious gains. t 
Following the current of public opinion, 
which was entirely in unison with its 
own aristocratic predilections, the par- 
liament of Paris registered the fii’st 
edict, regarding the caissc of Paris, 
which w^as of no impoi’tance, and re- 
fused to ratify the others. Turgot, de- 
termined not to be defeated, caused the 
king to hold a lit de jvatice, and they 
were registered by force. 

41. Thus was exhibited, for the first 
time in Europe, probably in the 'world, 
the extraordinary spectacle of the 
powers of a despotic government being 
exerted to force democratic refonns, 
partly salutary, partly perilous, on an 
unwilling country. Subsequent times 
have afforded more than one example of 
a similar prodigy; but it may well be 
imagined what a sensation it excited 
when it first occuri*ed. Well might the 
Philosophers exclaim, that they had 
turned despotism by its source, knd got 
into the redoubt by its gorge : property 
beheld itse]^ assailed in the quarter 
where no danger had hitherto been an- 
ticipated, and where it was withdut de- 
fence. The parliament and privileged 
bodies, however, were not discouraged. 
They prolonged their debates during 

o 

f One of them said with curious naivety 
'Why change, when we are so well off!"— 
Dnoz, 1. 200. 
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several nights successively; thundered 
forth eloquent and energetic protests 
against Ijie threatened invasion, with- 
out compensation, of private property;* 
and ultimately succeeded in raising such 
a fermeht in the country as proved irre 
sistible. Malesherbes was the first who 
sank before the storm. Worn out with 
the opposition which his measures of 
reform had experienced, disgusted with 
the selfishness with which he was sur- 
rounded, despairing of effecting any per- 
manent amelioration, in a state where 
individual interest was the object of 
universal worship, he Tsent in his resig- 
nation, which Louis, a prey to similar 
vexations, mournfully accepted, observ- 
ing at the same time, in touching words. 

You £ire happier than I; you can re- 
sign.” Turgot, endowed with more ob- 
stinacy of disposition, held out longer; 
but the? public clamour became so vio- 
lent, that at length he also felt the ne- 
cessity of sending in his resignation.f 
Maurepas, who was no reformer in his 
heart, but had merely given in to the 

^ ‘ * One is tempted to bolie-ve, ” said they in 
their protest, “ that there exists lu the state 
a secret party, an unkiiown agent, who, by 
Intermil tViroes, seeks to overtvirn its founda- 
tlons—like those volcjuiocs wliich, preceded 
by successive subtcrraueovis sounds andearth- 
miakes, subsequently cover all that surrounds 
them with a buming torrent of mins, of cin- 
ders #nd lava, which is vomited forth from 
the entrails of the earth. Every people 
have their own manners, laws, customs, and 
usages. Institutions form the jiolitical sys- 
fr^rn. To subvert that order is to shako the 
foundations of the government which all na- 
tions have adopted. Among every people 
laws are founded on their disposition, their 
character, their opinions. Every legislator 
shoiUd, in the first instanco, consult the 
genius of the pooplo whom lie proposes to 
amcl lorate. By what fatal i ty has it hapx)ened 
that our writers and legislators iit present 
make it their object to combat everything— 
to destroy, to overturn everything ? The edi- 
fice of our ordinances, based on the spirit of 
the nation, aocommodated to it, the work of 
BO many ages, the fVnit of the prudence of so- 
vcrelgns, of the wisdom of ttfh most enlight- 
ened ministers, of the experience of the most 
upright magistrates, is treated by these now 
preceptors of the human race with an insult- 
ing contempt, which could spring from no- 
thing but the reveries of a disturbed Imagi- 
nation, stimulated by the enthusiasm of a 
false philosophy ." — Speech M. JPro- 

ewmr-QiHirai iif the Parliament qf Paris, 1775 ; 
SocLAViB, Ui. 86, 88. 
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system of the Philosophers to keep 
things quilt, and win over their j)ower- 
ful voice to his side, wft alarmed at tho 
'^hvnent fermentation yrhich had been 
excited, and had for some time been 
skilfully sowing the seeds of doubt and 
distrust as to Tuigot’s designs in the 
king’s mind. After some hesitation, ac- 
cordftigly, he accepted his resignation; 
and thus fell the government of the 
Economists. 

42. The fal4 of Turgot and Male- 
sherbes is one of the most important 
of the many important phases which 
preceded thie Revolution, and was in- 
timately connected with that convul- 
sion. That it accelerated the march 
of events conducive towards it, cannot 
be doubted; for the return to arbi- 
trary government, and the continu- 
piice of abuses, becomes to a peculiar 
degree grating when the minds of men 
have been heated byiChe taste for re- 
forms, how visionary soever. Yet were 
the innovations contemplated by these 
eminent and well-meaning men in them- 

*'Turgcit," said Monsieur, afterwards IjOuU 
XVI II., “says to tho French, 'For a thou- 
sand yeai a you hfWe had laws, privijc,-/^,.!^^ 
perty, usages, and distinq^j^vA .. --iioyafe“all 
chimeras iiud barbarisms Bci»me a new 
pe<mle. T.et itic reason of the first age of tho 
woKi enlighten you ; let everything be aban- 
doned to instinct and self-govenimoi]^; let all 
obstacles be thrown down, all privileges abol- 
ished.’ To .accomplish these eiroa he furnished 
to Ijouis XVI. SIX skilfully drawn edicts, we#" 
fiurified ill the fire of liberty, and involving all 
the elements of a genci-al revolution. The evil 
genius of Fiuiice, in the sh.'ipo of an Anglo- 
mania, ha.s got possession of tho royal coun- 
cils: it h.as misled the king, seduced the coun- 
cil, .a#isod the nation. Observing the dis- 
orders of the finances, it has seized upon that 
os tho lever wherewith to subvert tlio state ; 
and its fatal infiucnccs will precipitate a revo- 
lution by putting France at war with itself^ ami 
in the end establish the lasting superiority or 
Great Britain ." — What a prophecy 1 and these 
were the men whom tho philosophers of the 
day characterised as “ esprits borm^s," incap- 
able of raising themselves al^e antiquated 
prejudices. — ANmoire par Fukrr 

DO Roi, iliT«177fi,.pp. 7, t; 
iU. 107. 

I He said, In his letter resigning office,— 

“ The most decided combination of all parties 
(^mst me,* my absolute Isolation, and the 
scaroe disguised enmity of M. MiromonU, his 
influence with M. Muurepas, dl convince me 
that I only hold by a thread."— Soola vie, 
ill. 1C4. 


K 
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selves to the last degree perilous, and 
such as would have conducted France, 
by a phth less Woody, perhaps, but not 
less certain, than th!\t which it aci^ialfy 
followed, to a social revolution aud mi- 
litary despotism. No other testimony 
is required to this, than that of Male- 
sherbes himself, who thus, when taught 
by misfortune, expressed himsel^Ci the 
tendency of the reforms in which he 
had had too large a share. “ M. Tur- 
got and I,” said he, in 1 j^90, “were very 
iionest men, weli informed, and passion- 
itely desirous of the public good. No 
one, at the time, could havt^elieved that 
the king could have done better than to 
have tnisted himself to our guidance. 
Nevei-theleas, 1 now see that, knowing 
mankind only from books, and wanting 
the judgment necessary for conducting 
public affairs, we conducted the admiiii- 
'jtratidn ill. We wibhed to govern the 
French not as were, but such as 
we wished them to be, and such os our 
hearts imagined they were. We w'erc 
misled by our zeal ; our pi-inciples hav- 
ing been introduced into the goveim- 
ment, the use wc made of our power 
to enforce them was clearly erroneous. 
dillilii«i|s^Mj^hat th^ changes in pro- 
gress wiincaa’J'^but I must admit that, 
stepping on from one syStem of sup- 
posed i^erfectiou to another, w'e have 
aiTivcd, I grieve to say, at our present 
state. Stni6|;e to say, the nation ha.s 
Silways thought it would right itself 
by making a further step in advance. 
Without perceivingit — without intend- 
ing it - we have contributed to the Ro- 
voluthm.” ^ 

43. The principle which led the plans 
of relorm adopted )>y Turgot, and many 
other gre.at and gO(ifd men who followe<l 
him, to these disa-strou-s results, has now 
been clearly illustrated by experience. 
They proceeded upon an erroneous es- 
timate of human nature, and a mis- 
takenid^jjMWiuman perfectibility. No 
betti!', or felt more keenly 
than that upright minister, the un- 
bounded selfiahness of the aristocratic 
classes by whom the thront was sur- 
rounded, and by whom his plans of 
amelioration hod been incessantly 
thwarted. But he imagined that these 
were the vices of tlie great only, and 


that if the invidious distinctions of 
society were removed, the community 
would no longer be oppi'essec) by their 
influence. He saw the evils of the pri- 
vileges of the dominant classes of so- 
ciety ; but he did not see^ what expe- 
rience has now fully shown, the still 
greater evils resulting from the unre- 
strained asce^’dancy of the working 
ma.sBe8. His plans shook the base of 
all good government, — the security of 
property : professing to lay the social 
burdens equally on all classes of so- 
ciety, they in effect removed them from 
one class, hitherto unjustly left to bear 
them all, to lay them wdth equal in- 
justice on another. The corv^es were 
to be taken entirely from the shoulders 
of the peasantry, and laid on those of 
the landed proprietors. This was not 
equalising the social burdens, but chang- 
ing the cLa-ss wdiich wtis to bea/ them.* 
The project of suppressing the privi- 
leges of incorporations, and leiwing the 
career of industry open to all, in ap- 
pearance so equitable, baa been found 
by experience to lead to the most ca- 
lamitous consequences; for it takes 
large bodies of men from the guidance 
of respectability and property, to range 
them beneath the mandates of violence 
and injustice. The w^orking classes 
must be combined in some way or 
other; the feeling of impotence fco an 
isolated poor man is insupportable. 
When so combined, human nature will 
ever prompt to some system likely, in 
appearance at least, to conduce to the 
general advantage. If not arrayed by 
law in guilds and in corporations re- 
cognised and protected in their privi- 
leges, they will array themselves in 
combinations which will enforce their 
assumed rights by violence and intimi- 
dation, attended with the most dread- 
ful results. The nation is little to bo 

• The Homni^maxlm, “cujus est cotnmo- 
luTn eju8 dobot oBse onus,” (iu>on the owner 
of property should fall Its buraons^ is the 
tain guide in the often complicated and always 
vchomontly contested matter of the distribu- 
tion of the Bodal buidena ; and Its justlco Is 
BO apparent that, when it Is strictly followed, 
they are never complained of. Accordingly, 
the English toUa^ting on the persons who 
use the roads, though often Imposing a far 
heavier burden on Inalvlduals than the 
corvdes, are never felt os buriensoms. 
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envied which, having extinguished le- 
gal incorporations, where age predomi- 
nates, industry is cherished, and mis 
fortune alleviated, falls imder the do- 
minion of ruthless trades' unions, whei-e 
violence directs, despotism commands, 
:aid cruelty executes ; where the torch 
and the dagger are the instruments of 
popular vengeance, and ^hich consign 
for months together, twenty or thirty 
thousand of their fellow creatures to 
compulsory idleness and jreal destitu- 
tion.* 

* Tho author can speak from personal in- 
foiTTiatioii on this subject. • Tlio great cotton- 
‘'piuners' strike, in 1837, cost Ijanarksbirc and 
Glasgow £452,000 ; that of the whole colliers 
'lud iron-miners in the same ye;ir, £417.000, 

. Ijcsides doubling the price of coals, which le- 
vied a tax to an equal amount on the com- 
munity : the strike of the Ciihco-printers in 
tho west of Scotland, in 1834, indicted .a lo*.8 
of £474,000 on the country; that of tho colliers 
and iron-miners, in 1842, cost Lanarkshire at 
least £000,000. Nearly the 'whole of tho loss 
arising from these strikes foil on the innocent 
and industrious labourers, willing mid anxious 
to work, but deterred froiu doing so by the 
t lireats of tho unions und tho dark menaces of 
:m unknown committee, llio mode in v. Inch 
These committees acquire such despotic autho- 
rity is precisely the same as that which made 
tho Committoo of Public ISalvation despotic — 
Terror-terror— terror. “Every morning we 
asked each other, why was nothing done hvst 
night ? " “ What did you mcsui by nothing 
<louo ? ” “ Why was no one murdered by the 
etininiittce.”— C’roirn Emtience^ Swinton's Ke~ 
port of the Trial of the Gla»{/ou} CotUm-SpimuTs, 
l^. 88. • See also Evidence before Combination 
Committee, Comuiom, 1838, pj>, 128, 1G4. As 
a eoutrast to this, the united trades' incor- 
])orations of Glasgow spend above £7000 a- 
ycar in charity, arising ftom funds theyliave 
accuinulated during a long course of prudent 
niiinagement, and effectually pro\eiit any of 
their members flrom being reduced to desti- 
tution, or falling os a bui-deu on tho com- 
munity. Prom Uio report of that able and 
intelligent officer, Sir Charles Shaw, fomicriy 
superintendent of police in Manchester, now 
in tho same office In Ijondou, it appivirs that 
intimidation and mui*dor constitute a part of 
tho system of tho trades’ imions in Manchca- 
tcr. “ Money,'* says he, “ is voted to screen 
and send out. of the country members who 
have committed legal offences, in obedience 
to the commands of tho mlffig coniniittoc. 
Tho following ai'O some of tho entries:— 

‘ That £18, 4s, bo allowed to - for pas- 
sage-money to America, after having mur- 
dered * That £10 be given to , 

fur outfit and passage-money to America, 
aiW the murder of- — See Sir Cuarles 

Shaw, fidpUet to Lord Asunfiv's QucHcf, 1843, 
p. 17.— Such is solf^govemment, and tho rule 
of the maasoa, lu some of the manufiioturiug 
distriota of Britain, 


44. Maurepaa supplied the placf of 

Turgot byCluguy, formerly iutendant 
of Bordeaux — a man o4 no distinction, 
but a courtier, and ine whose character 
gave^n earnest of a re^ini to the old 
rdgime of aristocratic influence and 
abuses. Anioldt succeeded Malesherbes 
in the Home Office — a man totally de- 
void ■ indeed he was selected 

by Maurepas for that very reason; they 
had had enough of the men of letters, t 
An immediate change ensued in the 
conduct of gcwSiiment. The six edicts 
registered by force on the 12th Mai'ch 
were repeal ej, and the edict as to the 
corv^es w as suspended : the promised 
ameliorations W’ere so frittered away 
that they amounted to nothing. Everj^- 
thing returned to the old system. Mau- 
repas addressed a hypocritical letter of 
condolence to Turgot on hi.s dismissal, 
which <1 re w forth an indignant ^’etort 
from the fallen philosq^ier. “ At least,” 
said he, “ I retire without having to re- 
proach myself with weakness, falsehood, 
and di^simiilatiou.” It was those three 
vices which retained Maurepas in pow er, 
and the opposite qualities of vigour, 
truth, and sincerity, which drove Tur- 
got from it. .Sii Wi are couiis ' e- ;ie to*? 
those cases, iinhappilj^'d^ rare, when 
penetration find resolution, as well as 
virtue and good intention.s, are at the 
liead «f affairs. If it is rare for alleiujy 
to find a Sully, it is still ni#re rare for a 
Sully to find a Henry. Turgot, a fe^v• 
days before his letirement^ addressed 
an eloquent letter, in justification of his 
conduct and designs, to Louis XVI. ; but 
he sai^, at the same time, of that prince, 
with profound and prophetic sagacity, 
that “ the destiny of Louis XVI., under 
the guidance of the qpurtiei*s, would be 
either that of Cliarlesl. or Charles I X.^” 

45 . The obvious incapacity of Clugny 
for the arduous duties of comptrollei'- 
general of the finances, soon obliged 
Maurepas to look out foi*!aa | L assistant 
to him; and his choice|fell^|%iiA:.A7ji 
destined to immortal but melancholy 
celebrity in the history of the Revolu- 

♦ " At least," said Maure|>AS, “they cannot 
accuse mo of having chosen him for hia ta- 
lents.”— D roz, i 212. 

J Tho author of tho massacre of St Bartho- 
lomew. Turgot died a few years after, ou 
20th March 1781 , at the age of fifty-four. 
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tion— M. Neoker. This eminent phi- 
losopher, but unhappy statbsman, was 
bom at Geneva on ^ the 3d September 
1732, of respectable f)arenta— his 
who was descended from an old family 
in the north of Germany, having been 
a professor of public law in that city. 
His own inclination prompted him to 
the study of philosophy and jiJ’itica; 
but the wishes of his parents led him to 
follow commerce as a profession, and he 
early settled in Paris in,,the capacity of 
clerk, in the banking-house of M. Vor- 
uot. His abilities and as.-jiduity soon 
raised him to a lead in th^ firm: and 
he afterwards became a ]iai+ner in the 
great banking-house of M. Thelusson, 
where he was engaged in miiiiense spe- 
culations, in the course of which ho re- 
alised a large fortune. The chief sources 


insurrection, a comparison of dates de- 
monstrates that he had no hesitation in 
taking the earliest possible adyantage of 
the distress which produced it, to in- 
flame the public mind against the minis- 
ter to whose change of system he con- 
ceived the general calamities to be owing. 

46. Necker’s reputation at Paris wiw 
in great part (jjviiig to the celebrity of 
his wife, Madame Hecker: there is no 
character so great in France as to be 
indei^ndent of female influence. It was 
the late of this remarkable woman to be 
intimately connected with three of the 
most eminent pereons of her own or al- 
most of any age; for in early youth, 
while still dwelling under her father’s 
roof, a humble pastor in the solitudes 
of the Jura, she attracted the notice, 
and, but for the refusal of his relations 


of his fortune w'ere vast trail. suctions in to consent to the connection, would have 
the corn trade, and iinpoi*taiit finance | been united to Gibbon, the greatest of 
opeiatioiis under^^u* govermnent, which ! modem historians. f Subsequently she 


encod in the admini.stration of the 
Duke de Choiseiil. In prt»portion as 
he h jc inie alllrfuit in circumstnnoos, he 
gradually demoted himsedf more and 
more to hU favourite jiolitical and ]>hi- 
losophical pursuits; and several pam- 
Vii I U ^ppu'diafiod had already 

acquired fur liiiTi a eonsi<leral»le reputa- 
tion, when one he puhlislni'd in 1775, on 


t ' Tlio personal attractions of Modc- 
muiMille Susan Curchod wore embelllshoil 
by tho virtues and talents of the mind. Her 
fortune wus liumblo, but her family was 
respectable. Her mother, a native of l*mnc’e. 
had preferred lier religion of her country, 
'i he profcsbutii of her fatlier did not extni- 
ginsli the inudcration and philosophy of his 
temper, and he lived content with a small 
balary and Laborious duty in the obscure lot 
of nnuister of Cimsy, in tho mountains lliat 


the freedom of conimorce in grain, at 
th*\time of the drea<lfnl not‘<, owing to 
the .scarcity bf that year, at once raised 
nira to the highest eniinenco. Such wa-s 
the impression jiroduced by this cele- 
bratml attac,k on Turgot’.s edicts for 
e.stabliHhing freedom in tlio corn trade, 
that, the friends of that 8tate.sma^ have 
not hesitated to aHcrihe those di.sorders 
to tho ri.achinatioiiH of Xccker to effect 
liis overthrow.* gut. though the up- 
right chfU’acter of the Swiss flnaiider 
forbids the belief that hc^had nny hand 
in the btirring up of that formidable 

■* N’ccker’sr^rnplilct wiis approved of by 
the ccD S^taaswitlie 18th Ajinl 1775; its publi- 
WaS suneW^nod by the king- on the 
2Sth it wfw pubhsiicd. Ka-mptoms of the in- 
hurrection appeared at iJijon on tiie 2Sth 
April; audit broke out with extreme vio- 
lence at Versailles and Pans on 1;iic 2d Mav : 

‘ 1a ttiiise de i'dmoute des bP-s e»t toiirc 
dans P.ambition do M. Necker, qm sc iit 
de Lure renvoyer mon frfcre |)oiir occu|»er 
place IMicowrj du Chevah< r I'uryut f/ren 
du JUi/iUfrt) f SovbAViB, Iv 28, 2i». 


sciiarate the Pays de Vaud from the country 
of Bnigundy. In the solitude of a sociucslcred 
Milage, he bostowcil a hix?ral and •ren a 
le.anu’d education on his only daughter, She 
Kur|)usi)cd his hojics by her proficiency in the 
scicnws and languagos ; and in her short 
visits to gome relations at lAusounc, tho wit, 
beauty, and enidition of’ Modoinoisello Cui-- 
ciiod were the subject of universal api>laiiao. 
'J’he report awakened my curiosity ; 1 saw 
and loved. I spent s<nno happy days at 
Oassy, in the mountains of Burgundy ; she 
listened to the voice of truth and passion, and 
lier p.aronts honourably cnc^ouroged the at- 
tachment. But on my return to England, 
1 found my father wotild not hear of 
strange connection; without his consent I 
was myself destitute and helploM; after a 
jiainful struggle I yielded to my pite-^1 sighed 
as a lover, but obeyed as a son. The ndniH. 
tor of Grassy sobii after dlekl ; his stipend died 
with him ; his daughter retired to Oenevn. 
where, by teaching young ladies, she oa* ued 
a hard subsistence for borsolf and her mother; 
but in her lowest distress slie maintained a 
spotless reputation and a dignified behaviour. 
A rich haiiKor of Poria a citieen of Geneva, 
liod tho good forAme and good sense to dis- 
cover and possess this Inestimabie treasure ; 
and la the oepital of taste and luxuty she re- 
sistod the temptations of wtpiltb, as she had 
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married M. Neoker, who, at the most 
critical period of its fate, was prime 
minister ef France, and mainly contri 
buted, for good or for evil, to bring 
about its Revolution; and she was the 
mother of Madame de Stael — the first 
of female^ and second to few of mde 
authors. The saloons of this accom- 
plished lady, who, to a^^prepossessing 
jfcrson, united the solid acquirements 
of learning and talent^ were not fre 
queuted by the nobility of the dourt 
circle ; but, even before N ecker was made 
minister, they were the centre of union 
to a society much larger, and, as Wius 
soon felt, more influential. There were 
assembled that section of the noblesse, 

■ now by no means inconsiderable, which 
had embraced with ardour the new opi- 
nions, and was ready to adopt any pro- 
jects of philanthropy or social regenera- 
tion which were suggested by fancy and 
supported by eloquence; the higher 
class of persons in office, or connected 
with the administration of the finances ; 
the richest and beat informed of the 
bankers, merchants, and Tiers Ktat,and 
all the men of distinction in literature, 
science, and philosophy. There never 
had been formed in Paris a circle where 
so much talent, knowledge, and enthu- 
siasm were combined, and it had a ma- 
terial influence, os will appear in the 
sequeh on the progress of the great con- 
vulsion. Yet was it sensibly different 
fi*om the usual chai-acter of French so- 
ciety. It was more grave and sedate — 
abounded less with the brilliancy of wit, 
the elegance of manner, or the keenness 
of repartee, and already gave token of 
the serious thoughts and profoimd pas- 
sions which were to agitate the country 
during the Revolution. 

47. The continual embarrassment of 
the finances, to which the economy and 
reforms of Turgot had been able to 
apply cmly a temporary and most inade- 
quate remedy, was the imiilediate cause 

sustained the hardships of indigence. The 
genius of Her husband has raised him to the 
most exatt^ situation In Europo. In every 
situation of life ho lias reoliuod on the bosom 
of a IhtthiUl fidend ; and Msdemolselle Cnr- 
ohod la now the wife of M. Neoker, the mints- 
tor, perhOM the legislator, of the French 
inonorohy, Autobiegrapky, UitceU 

(uHnout trorkt, i.406'108. 


of the ele'vition of M. Necker to the 
ministry. He had comj^osed, and trans- 
n^tted to Maurepa#, in 1776, a memoir 
on the finances, in which he devel- 
oped a plan for supplying the- deficit, 
which he estimated, at that period, at 
27,000,000 franca (£1,080,000) a-year. 
This j)laii was in a peculiar manner 
agreeable to the adroit minister, com- 
ing, as it did, on the eve of the war 
with England to support the insurgent 
colonies of America, when extensive 
loans were indispensable, and from the 
man in France who, from his credit in 
the cfunmeriial world and his position 
as a financier, was best qualified both 
to form a correct opinion on the sub- 
ject, and to carry his designs for the 
relief of the finances into executiou- 
The idea <>f making him comptroller- 
general immediately presented itielf to 
the mind of the prii^ minister; but 
such a choice, how<wer desirable in 
some points of view, wjis not without 
grave inconvenience in others. Necker 
wasafilreigner ainla Protestant, neither 
noble nor of liifitoric descent ; and his 
connection with the liberal party, not- 
withstanding hi# controversy jyilb 
late comptroller-genei1i^*’«f/u the corn 
trade, threat^nc(l to revive that for- 
midable coalition of vested interest* to 
which Maurepas had been obliged ^ 
sacrifice Turgot and Male^erbes, and 
from the hostility of which he himself#* 
had maiie so narrow an escape. 

48. The war, however, which it was 
foreseen was approaching, absolutely 
required money ; Necker alone could 
revive^the credit of the crown; and 
Maurepas fell upon the following plan 
to calm the jealousy of the chiir^ and 
privileged classes. .Af respectable man, 
of mild and iuofieusive manners, long 
councillor of state, Taboureau des 
R<5aux, but of no abilities, was named 
comptroller-general of the t^n^oes, and 
Necker hod the subordi|^aS^|ii^i4h'*i - . 
of viirector of the treasury. It was 
understood that, in that capacity, he 
was to have^the entire direction of the 
finances, though without a seat in the 
council But his disposition was too 
aspiring to permit him to remain in a 
subordinate ciyacity ; and Taboureau, 
finding that Maurepas coincided with 
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the Swiss banker in his pif^jects of re- 
duction, resigned, and Neoker was ap 
pointed director-gef. eral of the financjjis. 
The distinctidh between this sitifation 
and that of comptroller-general was 
more than nominal : the former had no 
seat in the cabinet, the latter had ; and 
this, it was hoped, would allay^1j^\e ap- 
prehensions of the privileged ordera. 
The clergy, however, murmured at the 
appointment of a I*rotestant to an office 
of such importance. ‘*'1 will give him 
up to you,” replied Maurepas, “ if you 
will pay the debts of the^tatc.”* 

4i). The accession of decker to the 
ministry speedily made itself felt, not 
only in various reforms in subordinate 
matters of detail connected with the 
tiuances, but in an entire change of sys- 
tt m. N ew regulations were established 
in tht post-horse duties ; the receivers- 
general and int^pdunts of the finances 
suppressed ; the administrators of the 
lottery reduced in number ; and, by a 
simple letter of the minister, the viug- 
tiome was extended to heritable pro- 
perty of every deacrijdion. All these 
measures, and particularly the last, ex- 
v iolen t oi)posiKon ; the parlia- 
ment of i^%tth.ndy solemnly protested 
against them ; and the clamour became 
so violent, that the author of an ener- 
Ketic' pamphlet against the proposed 
changes w'aw-sent to the Bastile.+ Mon- 
sieur, afterwards Louis XVIIL, began 
tf) take an active part in this oppo.si- 
tion, and declaimed in no measured 
terms against the direcbjr-general. But 
Necker’s ideas (>f alteration weut^a great 

* It was N^cckcr’fl acknowlwlffcd talent aaa 
fit ancjcr, and tho credit tie enjoyed in the 
roTnroerciul world,, which ultimately raised 
him to tlie ministry; but tho manner in 
winch he first hecuTnc kiiowij to tho king and 
^hilIr^3pas was cunons, and not quite so cre- 
ditable. An obscure intriguer, possessed of 
C(>nsiderable address, named the Marquis do 
Pezai, hadiutrodueed himself to the king, by i 
som^j^»<yjAou8 letters on the means of pro- i 
■WoHHgThe hajipi ness of tbejieoiilc, and after- ' 
wardsobtainod his con fide nee in .•jome private 
interviews. Pezui was under pecuniary obll- 

f rations to Nocker, and, to promote his beno- 
actor, he recommended him 'to MaurciKus 
8uch are the obsairo means by which, in u 
country without free institutions, talent is 
frequently made known to the tlirone —See 
SOULAVIE, iv. 1,17; and Buciiicz and Houx 
nutoire Parlffwntaire de France, 1, 169, 179.’ 

1 M. PeleubOri. 


deal further ; and, in truth, the state of 
the finauces, on the eve of the breaking 
out of war with England, imperatively 
required an entire change of system. 
What he proposed rested on two baaes, 
— 1. The establishment of a general es- 
timate of tho expenses of every depai-t- 
ment, to be laid, by the minister at the 
head of it, if; the beginning of eacli 
financial year, before the king for his 
consideration and approval ; and, 2. 
The» introduction of a greater degree of 
publicity into the accounts of the na- 
tion, in order to reassure the capitalists 
as to the real extent of the national re- 
sources, and prepare the way for nego- 
tiating those extensive loans, without 
which it was evident that the prosfcu- 
tion of hostilities would be impossible.:!: 

50. Necker owed hi.s appointment 
entirely to the emborrassmenja of the 
court, and the absolute necessity of ne- 
gotiating loans on the eve ofrthe Ame- 
rican War. But being strongly attached, 
at once from early association, political 
principle, and religious impression, to 
free institutions, he endeavoured to 
make the difficulties of the government 
the means of emancipating the people. 
His system was boldly to face the pub- 
lic accounts, to make no secret to the 
world of the excess of the expenditure 
above the receipts, and to reduce them 
ultimately to a level by a rigid system 

t “ It is a ^eneml survey of the financial 
state of the kingdom which can alone leiul to 
wise and salutary determinations ; and it is 
because such a survey has bean constantly 
avoided during the preceding reign, tliut tho 
finest kingdom in the world u now unable to 
enjoy its resources. Infiuoutial tniiiisters 
governing respectively the foroim relations, 
tho army and the navy of the longdom, ex- 
pended at will immense sums: and fecMo 
comiitrollers-gencral, vain of their office, and 
desirous of continuing to enjoy it, sought t(i 
iirovldo for these expenses, somotimoe by u 
loan, sometimes by a tax, sometimes by a 
bankruptcy; and the national prosperity of 
France, from which such resources might 
have been drrfivn, served only to repair in a 
certain degree tho effect of uiese disorders. 
Tho first step in reformation is to esiabllsa'it 
as a fiiudarneiital principle, that at a certain 
time In tho year — in the mouth of October, 
for example— the respective ministers of de- 
partments should each submit a scheme of 
their proposed expenses to the king, to be 
considered and ajiproved of by hm os a 
whole, and with reference to the general re- 
sources of the revenue. "—NcoREft, Himoh^ 
iLouUXVl.t ^thAvg. ITTdjoouLAVi^ iv. 4d 
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of general economy. He proposed to 
meet the public exigencies in oi*dinary 
periods ^ taxation, in extraordinary 
by loans ; to familiarise the people to 
the former, by obtaining the consent of 
the provinci^ parliaments, and gain 
them over to the latter, by giving per- 
fect publicity to the public accounts. 
Thus both parts of hi^ system were 
favourable to the progress of freedom 
— the taxes by leading to the States- 
General, and the loans by compelling a 
publication of the accounts ; th? for- 
mer by establishing a legal organ for 
popular influence, the latter by opening 
a channel for public opinion. His pri- 
vate character was unexceptionable. 
Possessed of immense wealth, he made 
a noble use of it. When appointed 
minister of finance, he went a step be- 
yond Turgot's rejection of the free gift 
of the Airmers of the revenue — he re- 
fused the whole emoluments of office : 
an example of disinterestedness >vhich 
excited the jealousy, as it was beyond 
the power of imitation, of the courtiers. 
His private charity was unbounded, his 
religious principles pure and sincere — 
alike removed from the rancour of Pro- 
testant sectarianism and the arrogance 
of Romish domination. A faithful hus- 
band, an upright man, liberal, without 
either pride or prodigality, he would 
hav^ been a perfect private citizen. 
Hut os a statesman he had qualities to 
the last degree dangerous. Ho had a 
vein of ostentatious and secret vanity, 
joined to a devout faith in human per- 
fectibility, and an extravagant belief in 
popular virtue and disinterestedness, 
which afterwards, by making him sacri- 
fice everything to his love of popularity, 
brought unprecedented disasters on the 
monarchy. 

51. The first subject of moment on 
which Neoker was required to give an 
opinion^ after he had been called to 
the royal councils, was •the question, 
whether France should interfere to sup- 
port the insurgents of America in their 
contest with Great Britain. Turgot had 
strongly opposed the proposal of going 
to war ; and in a very remarkable me- 
moir, laid before LouisTXVL, had given 
the dearest proof of the justice of his 
views Slid solidity of his under- 


standing. He resisted it on the grofind* < 
that the Apense with which it would 
necessarily be attende(hwould prove en- 
tirely destructive 4o all other plans of 
economy which had be#n formed, and 
on which the ultimate extrication of 
the finances from their present difficul- 
ties was dependent ; that the opinion 
80 g^pi^rally entertained, that the eman- 
cipation of the colonies would prove 
fatal to the mother country, was errone- 
ous, inasmuch as, in such an event, she 
would from previous habit and present 
interest retain their commerce, while 
she would gseape from the burden of 
maintaining and defending these colo- 
nics ; and that the strength of England 
would be much more eflectually weak- 
ened by allowing tho conte.st to be pro- 
longed. In that case, if unsuccessful, 
she would be seriously tarnished in her 
reputation ; if successful, burdeuld with 
a costly and discoiitoted distant pos- 
session, which wouldgive her the name 
of dominion and the reality of expense, 
Necker, when introduced into the cabi- 
net, entirely concurred in this opinion, 
and in an especial manner insisted on 
the ruin which would inevitably ensue 
to the finances ff a costly war were e'»m- 
menced, when the uat^n^vas unable to 
make head fkgainst its ordinary pacific 
expenditure. The other miuistei's con- 
curred in these opinions, aud*ij^ps 
unanimously determined in the cabinet 
to persevere in a system of ueutralitj^ 
and to afibrd only secret and clandes- 
tine succour to the insurgents. 

52. But the period had now arrived 
whom on great questions in which the 
public took a warm interest in France, 
the substantial direction of affairs was 
taken out of the liapds of government, 
and placed in those of the agitators of 
tlie capital V arious causes had recently 
combined to render the feelings excitetl 
in favour of the American insuigents 
peculiarly warm, and the-.^fgire to assist 
them in the end irreaislible. 
natural sympathy in all generous minds 
with the weaker pai*ty engaged in a con- 
test withta stronger, and on behalf of 
people contending for their liberties 
against their real or supposed oppres- 
sors. This general feeling W7i3 strongly 
increased in the present instance by the 
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Ofllm and dignified deportment and lan- 
guage of the leaders of the finiericans, 
and the enthuarastic admiration with 
which, in the excited state of the publi 
mind on the subject of freedom, every 
popular insurrection against an esta- 
blished government was regarded. It 
was urg^, that it was in a peculiar man 
ner incumbent on tlie French goirem 
ment to interfere on the present occa- 
sion, as the aid to be tendered would, 
in all probability, dissolve the British 
colonifd empire, destroy its maritime 
nuperiority, efface the disgrace of 1763, 
and by one single eflbrt extinguish the 
rivalry of four centuries. All classes 
concurred in clamouring for the war 
with England. The philosophers and 
democratic party had a natural sym- 
pathy for every people, from whatever 
cause, engaged in a contest with an es- 
tablislfed government ; the young offi- 
cers of the armytf ighed for promotion, 
and made the saloons of Versailles re- 
sound with declamations in favour of a 
gallant nation struggling for its liber- 
ties ; the commercial towns, already en- 
riched by the consequences of the nip- 
ture of Great Britain with her colonies, 
anticipate< I stillcreater {Advantages from 
the participatioh of France in the con- 
test, and loudly demanded^he immedi- 
ate commencement of hostilities. 

ft’essed by so many concurring 
passions anrPfnterests, the king and the 
*((\ueen, who long held out almost alone 
in the court against the war, were ob- 
liged to give way. Maurepas, true to 
his uniform system of yielding to ex- 
ternal pressure when it became violent, 
and thus avoiding the risk of all colli- 
sion, got Vergennes, the minister of fo- 
reign affairs, to prepare a plan which he 
flattered himself would secure all the 
advantages of the proposed co-operation 
with the insurgents, without incurring 
any of its dangers. This was to con- 
clude, in instance, only a treaty 

of«ortifii8rce wiih the revolted colonies. 
England, it was urged, fcould not object 
to such a pacific relation with states 
which had, dt facto, establithed their 
ind(3pendence ; and, accordingly, the 
French minister at London received in- 
structions to represent that the cabinet 
of Versailles had no intention of injur- 


ing Great Britain by these measures.* 
As it was foreseen, howerer, that so 
flimsy a pretext woidd be speedily seen 
through by that great power, 'provision 
was, at the same time, made against its 
resentment, by the conclusion of a se- 
cret treaty, offensive and defensive, with 
the Americans, by which it was stipu- 
lated that neither of the contracting 
powers shouldconcludeaseparate peace, 
and that they should mutually assist each 
othei% in the event of a rupture between 
France and England, with all theirforces. 
Both treaties were signed by the French 
minister on the same day, and they led 
immediately to the result which was an- 
ticipated — the recall of the British am- 
bassador at Paris. But Louis, who had 
been literally concussed, against his bet- 
ter judgment, into this decisive, and, as 
it proved, niinous step, recorded his 
protest on the margin of the latest me- 
morial presented to him by his minis- 
ters, in these words : ** What a situa- 
tion I Is it necessary that reasons of 
state and a great warlike design should 
compel me to sign orders contrary alike 
to my heart and my opinions ? t 

54. Unbounded was the enthusiasm 
which thelong-wished-forwar with Eng- 
land excited throughout France. Sucli 
was the universal transport, that noble.s 
of the highest rank — princes, dukes, 
marquises, and counts, — solicited, with 
impatient zeal, commissions in the re- 

* This is just what Groat Britain did with 
the Insurgent South American colonies in 
1824. It is remarkable how exactly, In both 
cases, diplomatic astuteness, to disguise a 
diflgracoful, but, as it was tiiought, profltablo 
broach of n.ational faith, resorted to the same 
flimsy and unworthy disguise. Both have 
since felt the fUTl consequences of their injus- 
tice ; France in the impulse thereby riven to 
the oauscs which were inducing ^Evolu- 
tion of 1789; England in the widespread 
distress consequent on the destruction of the 
Hoiith American mines, which termiiiateil in 
tho Reform Revolution of 1882.— Chap. 
Ixvii. § 86 ef ire.; and Tables In Appendi.x 
there roforrod vo, where this moot curious 
and important subject Is explained. 

t .loseph II.. Emperor of Germany, grell 
as his sister. Mario Antoinette, cleariy per- 
ceived tho ultimate consequence of the king 
of France allying himself with the Ameriouti 
insurgents. A t the time the treaty wse sigTie<l 
he was at Veraalillla and on bei^ asked his 
advice on the prosixscts of the Americans, 
replied, I must heg to define ; mv busiueei 
*18 that of a royalist ^WEBtib i. 121. 
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giments , which were to aid the itisur- 
gents. Not a few of the oldest family 
and higheet connection were fortunate 
enough, a^Tit was then deemed, to ob- 
tain &em — among whom were the Mar- 
quis Lafayette, who afterwards played 
so important a part in the history of 
the Revolution; the Count de Rocham- 
beau, who subsequently cqpimanded the 
French forces in the NeW World ; the 
Chevalier de la Lucerne, the Count de 
Louill^, the Duke de Crillon, and many 
others of the highest nobles and bravest 
men in France. The brilliant successes 
withwhich the AmericanWarwas crown- 
ed — the return of ofl&cers adorned with 
the laurels won in the cause of freedom, 

• with the star of the order of Cincinna- 
tus, which the Americans had estahlish- 
ed, on their bosom, added to the general 
enthusiasm. Nothing seemed so glo- 
rious, 8o»worthy of a really great man, 
as to have taken part in the overthrow 
of an established power. The govern- 
ment encouraged these feelings, and be- 
stowed rewards on the officers whose 
exploits had excited them — regarding 
the contest merely as the means of hum- 
bling England. But Rousseau foresaw, 
in this universal delusion, the commence- 
ment of a new era in human affairs, and 
prophesied it would be the Era of Rj;- 
VOLUTIONS. 

55.^The passion for republican insti- 
tutions increased with the successes of 
the American War, and at length rose to 
such a height as to infect even the cour- 
tiers of the palace. Thunders of applause 
shook the theatre of Versailles at the 
lines of Voltaire — 

Je suis fils de Brutus, ctjoporteon moncoeur 
la liberty gravde, et les rots en horrcur.'’ 

It was easy to see, from the general 
frenzy which had seized even upon the 
liighest classes, that the era of I'evolu- 
tions was not to be confined to the New 
World. Thephilosophersof Franceused 
every method of flatteiy lo bring over 
the young nobles to their side; and the 
promssion of liberal opinions soon be- 
cfune as indispensable a passport to the 
saloons of fashion as to the favour of 
the people. Even in foreign courts the 
same sentiments were Rapidly gaining 
ground, fh>m theextremeinterest taken 
m Axneijcan contest; and Count 


Sdgur found at St Petersbuig his def o- 
ration of ibt republican order of Cin- 
cinnatus more' an objec^ of envy than 
B.r3f which he had |)btained from the 
European monarchs. Eniperors, kings, 
and nobles seemed at thatperiod to have 
combined with a view to establish a new 
order of things, from the extravagant 
eulogi^pis they pronounced on philoso- 
phers and libenU opinions ; and it was 
onlyafter having themselves erected the 
fabric that they strove to pull it doun 
— forgetting thA the human mind, like 
time, is always advancing, and never 
recedes. They were astonished when 
they found tfiat men had discernment 
enough to apjdy to them the principles 
they had inculcated in regard to others. 
Lafayette was hailed as a hero, a di- 
vinity, so long as he supported the cause 
of Transatlantic independence ; but he 
was stigmatised as a rebel, when He en- 
deavoured to maintain the same princi- 
ples in suppoi*t of Eurfpean freedom. 

66. But wars in support of the princi- 
ples of revolution, as well as all other 
wars, require uii expenditure of money ; 
and the event soon proved the truth of 
Tui^got's prophecy, that the French 
finances would lie reduced to a state of 
nextricable embarrassi»v»ut by the ex- 
penses of the AmericcUi contest. Though 
the w^ar with England lasted only five 
years, yet its ex]>enses, as is alw'rij^st^ 
ase with contests carried ov'n siicu flis- 
tent quarters, w ere enormous, and only^ 
rendered greater by the successes, whicb 
raised such a tumult in the nation os ren- 
dered i t im possible for the goverum ent to 
restrain it within due bounds. But the 
Tiers Ictat w’as already taxed as heavily 
as it could possibly bear; and the slight- 
est approximation even towards the im- 
position of any new fiurden on the jiri- 
dleged classes, was certain to produce 
luch a ferment as had already proved 
fatal to the ministry of Turgot. In this 
extremity but one resourej^ was li ft to 
.he Swiss minister — 

'torrowinr/j and his great credit' with the 
Honied interest enabled him to make 
skilful ujje of tliis seducing but dan- 
gerous expedient. He was far too able 
man, and skilful a financier, not to 
perceive the dangers of such a system. 
But he erroneously imagined that these 
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da^igers arose entirely from the national 
finances being enveloped fci mystery; 
and constantl)^ affirmed that the ex- 
ample of England# demonstratecL tljiat 
if due publicify were given to the pub- 
lic accounts, it was possible for the state 
to bon*o\v almost to an unlimited ex- 
tent, wthout any injury either to its 
o\Mi credit or to the resource^^of its 
subjects. Proceeding on this principle, 
having Jilready resolved to publish the 
state of the public finances, he provided 
for the whole extraordinary expenses of 
the American War by succe.ssive loans, 
almost all contracted in tl^o costly form 
of life annuities; and their amount from 
1776, when he commenced his opera- 
tions, to 1781, when he retired from 
tlie administration, w.'ia no less than 
.530,000,000 francs (£21,200,000), and 
the annual charge on this amount was 
45,00<»,000 francs, or £1,800,000 ! 

57. So consiil^rable an addition to 
the debt of the state wa.s not made 
without adding greatly to the embar- 
rassment, already sufficiently great, of 
the public finances. An attempt to 
uphold its credit by a partial and de- 
lusive statement of the public accounts, 
though for a time suiicessful, in the 
end, as such^iUempts generally do, 
only aggravated the ovil^ From the 
coiapte rendUf publi.shed by Necker 
\^en ‘finance minister in 1780, he 
made it af^ar that the receipts ex- 
^ieeded the expense,s by 10,000,000 
francs (£400,000), and this announce- 
ment produced a prodigious sensation, 
from being so much more favourable 
than had been anticipated- In conse- 
quence, it increased greatly the mini- 
ster’s facility of borrowing. It might 
at the time, however, have been sus- 
peettid that there was something delu- 
sive in this flattering account of the j 
excess of revenue above expenditure, 
when, on the streTigd-h of his candid 
statemen^^nd arnid.st an univei*Kal 
clwruiSSA" applqpise for his financial abi- 
lity, M. Necker succeeded in borrow- 
ing, in a few months after the publi- 
cation of the compte rendu, iv? less than 
236,000,000 francs, or nearly ten mil- 
lions sterling, for the service of the 
state. In effect, Necker himself gave 
a very different account of matters 


when he was out of the ministry; for 
from his work on the finances of France, 
published in 1784, three years after bis 
retirement, it appeared thaifthe deficit, 
even as acknowledged by goverameut, 
was already above 100,000,000 francs 
(£4,000,000) annually.* And M. Bailly 
has affirmed that, taking into view the 
anticipations of the revenue of succeed- 
ing years, the real deficit of 1781 was 
218,000,000 francs, or £8,700,000. Such 
a state of matters loudly called for a 
remtidy ; and Necker could see none but 
in diminishing the charge, which had 
always been so considerable, of collect- 
ing the revenue, and he proposed ac- 
cordingly some rigorous reductions in 
that department. Forty-eight receiver- . 
general w'ere abolished — a reductioji 
which met with vehement opposition at 
tlie court, from the influence of the 
persons struck at by it. At the same 
time he ventured on a much more ques- 
tionable measure, and which savoured 
not a little of revolutionary confisca- 
tion. This was the sale of the property 
of such hospitals as produced less than 
three per cent revenue on their esti- 
mate<l capital, throwing their future 
maintenance as a burden on the state — 
an examine too closely followed in after 
times by the National Assembly, in re- 
gard to the property of the church and 
whole remaining foundations for the 
poor. * 

58. Another favourite project of 
Necker’s excited at this time general 

Francs. £ 

Available revenue, 557,500,000 or 22,300,000 
Cost of ( ollcutiou, . 5S, 000,000 - 2.800,000 

409,500,000 - 20,000,000 
Expenditure, 610,000,000 - 24,400,000 

Annual rloflcit 1784, 110.500,000 - 4,400,000 
•N COKER, Sur la FtnoTtca de France, 17S4, 
92, 93 ; il. 517, 618. 

Bailly's account of the matter was aS follows : 

Ordhiaryrovon»o, | 43^^500.000 or 17,5^,000 
Kxi)ondituire, 526,000,000 - 21,000 900 

Nominal deficit, . 89,700,000 - 8,600,000 

Horrowed on fti-) 

turo years and > 129,180,000 - 5,200,000 
lottery in 1761, J 

Real deficit, . . . 218,880,000 - 8,700,000 
— StalmtnU of Bailly iu Dro;^, i 207» 298. 
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attention and interest, both at the court 
and in the country. This was the forma- 
tion of assemblies, or minor 

States-General, in the several provinces, 
where matters of local interest and 
taxation might be discussed, and in 
which the lauded proprietors and peo* 
pie might be gradually trained to the 
exercise of social aud^^itical duties. 
A model for such insmiitions already 
existed in the monarchy, in those states 
last annexed to the crown — in mrti- 
cular Languedoc, Burgundy, and Brit- 
tany, which had retained the right of 
having their taxation, and matters of 
local interest, regulated by their own 
estates. The king, in regard to them, 
fixed by royal edict the sum to be paid 
by the province, but the charge and 
mode of collecting it were left to its 
own sissemblics ; and they in general 
claimedT exemption from certain im- 
posts which were levied elsewhere in 
the monarchy, this was one of the great 
causes of the inequality of taxation so 
generally complained of before the Re- 
volution. Advantages and evils, as in 
all human institutions, had been found 
to attenil the practical working of these 
provincial assemblies. Taxation, in 
general, was lighter in the districts so 
governed than in the rest of the king- 
dom ; the roads were in better onler, 
andjbhe public burdens more equally 
distributed over the inhabitants. On 
the other hand, these provincial assem- 
blies, os is always the case with such 
bodies, were actuated by a narrow and 
parsimonious spirit. Minutely atten- 
tive to local interests, they were incap- 
able of extending their views to the 
g«!nei:al good. Refractory and divided 
on every other subject, they evinced a 
imited and determined resistance to 
increased taxation on every occjision, 
however urgent, which, if it became 
general, would obviously prove incon- 
sistent with good go'Wrnmenb, and 
might endanger the very existence of 
the monarchy. 

69. Necker, however, who conceived 
that a remedy, and the only remedy, 
for all social evils waa to be foimd in 
the participation of tne people in the 
duties of government, urgently pressed | 
the king to fellow this example, and esta- j 


blish provincial assemblies geneitSly 
throughout*the kingdom. He conceiv- 
ed, with reason, that however refrac- 
tety Bjach local asseiiiblies might prove, 
especially in matters of taxation, they 
would be much less formidable than a 
States-General sitting at Paris, and as- 
sembled from all parts of the kingdom. 
He ii^lged a sanguine hope that the 
nation might be thus safely trained to 
the important duties of self-govern- 
ment, and those numerous abuses be 
gradually pointed out, and rectified, 
which could not, in the present temper 
of the public; mind, bo longer persisted 
in, without obvious danger to the sta- 
bility of the thrfine. With this view 
ho j)roposed tliat these provincial as- 
semblies should be composed of four 
equal parts — one-fourth of deputies 
from the noblesse, one-fourth from the 
clergy, one-fourth from the TieA Etat 
of the toivms, one-fom;th froin that of 
the country. An able memoir was pre- 
sented by him on this subject to the 
king, which elicited from Louis a va- 
riety of marginal notes, written with 
his own baud, evincing not only a rare 
sagacity, but the most profound ]>oliti- 
cal wisdom.* fl'liough impresscci with 
the dangers of the j^viposed change, 
however, thft king, with his usual dis- 
trust of his owm judgment when op- 
posed to that of others whonf he 
spccted, agreed to let tlia^ exp^n’m^t 
bo tried by degrees. It w.as commeucedl 
acconliiigly in two provinces, and as- 
semblies on this model were established 
in Bern and Rovergne ; and their suc- 
cess^ notwithstanding various difficul- 
ties, was on the whole such as appeared 
to justify the views of the Swiss minis- 
ter.f This measure deserves particular 
notice, as it was tne model on which 
Necker subsequently framed the States- 
Genei’al, which was the immediate cause 
of the overthrow of the monarchy. 

* See the memoir of NECKlrf^^nd notes of 
I/OUiR, in Corrc^jwndance iMfdite XVI., 

ii. 188-200 ; and in Soulavie, IlistiAttduRcgm 
de LcuU XVI., iv. 123-131. 

t They had suppressed the CorviJes in their 
provmce8,1md collected in Bcrri alone, 200,000 
francs (£S000X in contributions for objects of 
local utility. But it was alreaiiy observed, 
that their attention was fixed on local inter- 
osts to the exclusion uf any general objects — 
Baoz, Hutoire du Rigut de LouitXVl., 1. 284.. 
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•oO. The period, however, soon ar- 
rived when Necker was asniled by the 
same, ooalitioi^ of selfish interests 
averse to change b^icause their fortunes 
were made, dreading inquiry because 
their deeds were evil — which had al- 
ready proved fatal to the ministry of 
Turgot and Maleshcrbes. His system 
of economy, which the state the 
finances imperatively required, made 
reductions necessary in the pensions, 
offices, and gratifications bestowed on 
the nobility, by the cofii*t ; and this of 
course rendered him unpopular with 
that body.* The clergy were jealous 
of him because he was a Protestant, and 
lived suiTounded by the literary men 
and philosophers, whose irreligious 
opinions were openly proclaimed. The 
people were tired of hearing him called 
the Just; and the overweening vanity, 
w'hich was perhaps his greatest weak- 
ness, furnished them with too many 
fair opportuniti?’j of turning him to 
ridicule. The financiers had recovered 
from the burst of enthusiasm with 
which his comple rendu had been re- 
ceived, and It ad already pointed out, 
in a multiplicity of pamphlets, the w’eak 
points of that skilful stmi-exposure of 
nil insolvent ec.jhequer. The Count 
d’Artois and the Count «le Provence 
had sounded the alarm among the 
toher'^iobility, as to the dangerous 
tenuciiUy of^^he provincial assemblies, 
the equal representation of the 
Tiers Etat with the two privileged 
orders : the parliaments viewed with 
jealousy the proposed institution of 
deliberative bodies, who might in the 
end come to over^*hadow their attho- 
rity. The king him.self hod lost his 
confidence in the representations of the 
minister of finance' as to the flourishing 
state of the revenue : he could not be 
* Neckor, like all the French ministers be- 
fore the Revolution, "was perpetually assailed 
by women of rank, soliciting offtccs or pen- 
sions for thenp^vesor thoir relations, and fre- 
quontlB|jMe^tirig ifijon their claims as a mat- 
ter of ^ht. He heard tlierri with fiolitoncss, 
hut always insisted on the necessity of eco- 
nomising the funds extracted from the eani- 
Ings of the jioor. He found it inpoasiblc, 
however, to toake them enter into bis ideas 
on this subject. What is a thousand cr«)\vns, ” 
•aid they, “ to the king? " “ It Is," replied 
the miiiister, “ the taille of a village De 
Sur la RivolvUon FranfaUe, i. 02. 


brought to uuderatand how an exche- 
quer which was represented ae enjoying 
a surplus should be conatai\^y reduced 
to the necessity of borrowing ; and he 
had in secret consulted several persons 
as to their opinion of the accuracy of 
these representations. Influenced by 
these doubts, the king in April 1781 de- 
sired Vergennps, the minister of foreign 
affairs, to lay oefore him a memoir on 
the tendency of M. Necker’s mea.sures ; 
and that memoir, as might have been 
expected, waa anything but favourable 
to the Swiss minister 
61. Matters were at length brought 
to a crisis, by the publication of a 
pam^ihlet by the treasurer to the Count 
d’Artois, in which he criticised, in terms 
of no measured severity, the statements 
contained in the eompte rendu. Necker 
was not ignorant that this writer ex- 
pressed the opinion of the nfimeroiis 
and influential classes in the metropolis 
who had a share in collecting the re- 
venue. He w’as in consequence deeply 
affected by the circumstance ; and Ma- 
dame Necker, with more ingenuous- 
aess than knowledge of the world, se- 
cretly made a visit to Maurepas to make 
him the confidant of her grief. The 
astute old man immediately foresaw 
the means of overthrowing a statesman 
whom he dreaded ; and it was resolved 
by aU the ministry, except M. Cas- 
tries, that they should resign if Necker 
obtained a place in the council. This, 
however, the Swiss minister deemed in- 
dispensable ; or, at least, that he should 
have the privilege of appearing and de- 
fending his measures before that body, 
when they were the subject of delibe- 
ration; observing with justice, that 
when his measures were attacked on 
all sides, the king could not form au 
impartial o])inion regarding them, if be 
were not permitted to be present to de- 
fend them. ** What I yon in the coun- 
cil-room I" esslaimed Maurepas, **and 
you do not go to mass 1 ** Sully,’* rer 

plied Necker, did not go to mass, and 
yet he was admitted to the council.” 
Afraid of pushing matters as yet to 
extremities, Maui^pas agreed to make 
him a councillo/if he would abjure bis 
religion; but this he honourably re- 
fus^ to do. Finding thnt access to 
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the couBoil was resolutely denied him, 
Necker sent in his resignation, which 
the king mournfully accepted But to 
the latest liour of his life, the Swiss 
minister regretted a step taken rather 
under the influence of pique than rea- 
son, and constantly aaserted that if he 
had continued at his post, and been 
permitted to continre his progressive 
amelioration of the national institu- 
tions, he would have prevented the Re- 
volution. 

(32. Great was the joy among alPthe 
parties who had coalesced to effect the 
overthrow of Necker, at his having an- 
ticipated their designs by a voluntary 
retirement. But it was soon discovered, 

. a.s it ever is when serious financial em- 
barrassment is the source of ministe- 
rial difficulties, that the change of the 
minister had done little towards im- 
proving the situation of the state. It 
appeared ere long that his popularity 
had not been the result of the influ- 
ence of a cabal at Paris, but that it was 
founded in the general accordance of 
his system of government with the 
spirit of the age. So vast was the num- 
ber of persons who went out of Paiis 
to visit him at his country residence at 
St Ouen, two leagues distant, that the 
line of carriages fonued for several days 
a continual procession, which extended 
over the whole distance. Above five 
hundred letters of condolence were re- 
ceived by him from persons of the high- 
est rank — from magistrates, philoso- 
phers, literary men, and corporate 
bodies in France. Joseph II. of Aus- 
tria, Catherine of Russia, and the Queen 
of Naples, hastened to offer him the di- 
rection of their finances, which he had 
patriotic spirit enough to refuse. A 
minister who, by the mere skill of his 
finance operations, could, as it was ig- 
norantly supposed he had done, extin- 
guish a huge deficit, and meet the ex- 
penses of a costly war without imposing 
any new taxes, appeared an invaluable 
acquisition to the needy, sovereigns of 
Europe. A more honourable, because 
a more sincere tribute of regret, wm 
paid to his character by the poor in 
the hospitals of Paris, whose condition, 
previously miserable in the extreme, he 
had esseutiu^y ameliorated, and who 


testified the most unbounded regret It 
his resignation of power.* 

63. The members of ;^he parliament 
of 3 Paris had takei^ so remarkable a 
lead id the systematic war of pamph- 
lets which at length effected the over- 
throw of Necker, that Maurepas deemed 
it advisable to take the next finance 
minist^lj from that body M. Joly de 
Fleuri was accordingly chosen — an an- 
cient and respectable councillor, an 
amusing retailer of anecdotes in con- 
versation, but Mtally destitute of any 
ability in finance. He made it, accord- 
ingly, an invariable rule to follow out 
ail Necker’s plans ; but the system of 
continually borrowing, without either 
laying on new taxes or providing any 
funds for the payment of the interest, 
is not likely to last long, even in the 
most skilful hand, and will soon break 
down under ordinary direction, ki the 
seven months which remained to run of 
1781, after Necker’s resignation, he was 
obliged to contract successively three 
loans of 20,000,000 francs (£800,000) 
each : and although he promised to the 
creditors an incre;use of taxes for secu- 
rity, yet such was the distrust produced 
by the retirement of the Swiss minis- 
ter, that he w'as obliged^ ;> give a higher 
rate to obtain the money than the for- 
mer minister had done. This again 

' " The day preceding that on w hirh^J*V 
Necker had resolved to send lo^rhis tcSIgnn- 
tion if he did not obtun wliat he desired, he^ 
rejiairod with his wife to the liospital which*^ 
still bears ihcir name at Paris They fre- 
quently went to that reRpectablc asylum to 
gather strength to sustain the difficulties of 
tiieir situation. The Sisters of Chanty, tho 
most ^interesting of all religious commiini- 
tic^ attended the jiaticnts M. and Madame 
Neckcr, both Protestiints, were the objects 
ol their lovo. These devoted j-ouug women 
presented, and sang to#theni verses taken 
from the Psalms, the only jxietry with winch 
they were acquainted . they called them tlieir 
benefactors, because they strove to succour 
the poor. My father wad more touched that 
day than I ever recollect him to have been 
before by similar domonstratjq^ of affec- 
tion ; he felt the power he vys 
for it conferred such moans of doing good.'* 
— DfiSiA^t, Revolution Frnnfaitf, i.lOO, 101. 
Neckcr, as already notired, like Turgot, hod 
the disinterested virtue, rare in those cor- 
rupted days, to reflise the customary gift 
called the pot de vin, of 100,000 crowns, as 
usually given to the fimuice minister by the 
fiinuers of the revenue on renewing their 
bail-bonds.— IMd. 1. 89. 
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involved the government in fresh diffi- 
culties ; for to provide foi^*the interest 
of 60,000,000 f .\ancs required the impo- 
sition of new tax^> ; and as they^ wore 
ordered by royal ordinance to be 
levied equally, the parliaments in se- 
veral of the provinces refused to regis- 
ter them, and thus the dangerous con 
flict was revived between thecroY^n and 
these refractory bodies. During his 
whole ministry, Joly de Fleuri found 
himself unequal to the^ solution of the 
required problem — that of providing 
for an increasing war expenditure with- 
out any increase of taxes. , Nor was the 
contraction of loans an easier matter. 
Necker s innovations had totally sub- 
verted the old system of rai.-^ing money 
for the government by advances from 
the different j)ersona emi>loycd in the 
collection of the revenue, and, in lieu 
of it| there had been substituted a ge- 
neral reliance u^)on the public, resting 
on the strengtli of the published ac- 
counts. Rut tlie attacks on the compte 
r^.ndu had slu'kcn tlie resources at first 
acquired in this way ; Necker’s retire- 
ment destroyed thorn ; and so low had 
the credit of government fallen, that it 
was with great difficulty, and only by 
constantly offi^ihg a higher rate of in- 
. terest, that money could ^be raised for 
the ordinary expenses of the state. 

Tit was in the midst of these in- 
ternai*(diffi»*ilties, though surrounded 
c externally with the lustre of the suc- 
cesses in the American War, that Mau- 
repaa died, on the 30th November 1781. 
Turgot was already no more ; he had 
breathed his la.st on the 20th Miych in 
the samp year. The king, thus left 
without a minister on whom he could 
rely in 8\ioh a crises of his reign, turned 
his eyes on M. i5e Vergennes, then 
holding the portfolio of foreign affairs, 
and he was accordingly appointed suc- 
cessor to Maurepas. The Philosophers 
were nov^ntirely routed out of the 
cabimB^-f^d f>he new minister was as 
capable a man ns could have been se- 
lected to revert to the old system. His 
talents were of a very highaorder : he 
had for several years conducted with 
a firm hand the complicated details 
of French diplomacy; and to his ad- 
dress and exertions the formation of 


the armed neutrality in 1780, which 
brought England to the verge of ruin, 
was mainly to be ascribed. (iOuis, with 
consummate judgment, an(f in a truly 
patriotic spirit, followed up his designs. 
French diplomacy acquired the lead in 
Europe ; the dreams of the Philoso- 
phers were exchanged for the skilful 
combinations of experienced statesmen. 
Russia, Sweden, Denmark, were united 
in a hostile league — America, Spain, and 
France, in an armed confederacy, against 
Great Britain ; the combined fleets rode 
triumphant in the British Channel; and, 
however strange it may sound to modem 
ears, it is historically certain that h]rig- 
land was more nearly subdued by the 
wisdom of Louis XVI., and the talent of 
Vergennes, than by the genius of Napo- 
leon and the address of Talleyrand.* 

65. But the real difficulties of the 


* Vergennes received the pnrtf« >lio of foreign 
affairs in July 1774; ho was made prin»e- 
miuistor on the death of Maurepas in Nfjvcm-. 
ber 1781, anii died, when still in that elevated 
office, on the 12th February 1787. His offic ial 
correspondence exhibits the clearest proof of 
a powerftil and sagacious mind.— C^pefiguk, 
VEurope pendant la R^volnUon Franfaite, i, 
!A, note. He was born at Dijon in December 
1717, so that ho was fifty-scjven when ho w.oa 
first np])ointed minister for foreign affairs 
Like almost all the statesmen of Fiance dur- 
ing the last century, he was descended from 
a legal family, which had been recently ele- 
vated to the magistracy. He comTnenoed his 
career in the diplomatic line under the au- 
spices of an uncle, M, Vergennes, Who was in 
suite of M. do Chevigny, ambassador of 
France at the courts, successively, of I/)ndon, 
Jjisbon, and Madrid. Jlis singular ability in 
reducing to a narrow conqtass and seizing the 
prominent points of a voluminous diplomatic 
dispute between the courts of Lisbon and 
Madrid concerning Monte Video, first brought 
him into notice; and ho was In 1760 appointed 
ministor to the court of the Bishop or Worms. 
Subsequently ho was oraployed in sevor.il 
diplomatic situations In Oemuiny; and in 
1766 he accompanied the BfU*ou Do Tott in a 
most important mission to Ckinstantinoplu : 
on leaving the Turkish capital in 1768, iio 
boro with him the regrets of the whole 
French merchants in the Levant, who pre- 
sented to liim*^ golden sword In token of 
their esteem. In 1770 he was sent by tlie 
Duke do Cholseul as chargi-iTaffiiirtt to the 
court of Stockholm ; and the ability with 
which he then conducted a very aoUcato 
ncgothition with the Empress Catherine pro- 
cured for him the appointment to the port- 
folio of foreign oflWrs in July 1774.— See Bio- 
graphU UniverKlte, xlviil. 170, 182, <Vbb- 
OKK 17 K 8 ): and Capefiovb, VEurope pmdaiU 
la JUvolution Fran^aitef 1. 64^t 
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French monarchy, at this period, arose 
from its finances ; and their state be- 
came only the more embarrassing when 
the conclusion of peace with Great Bri- 
tain, on the 20th February 1783, though 
on terms eminently favourable to France, 
left to its government the sad bequest 
of the expenses of the contest, without 
either its excitement or its glories. As 
Necker, unlike Pitt, had ^a^e no pro- 
vision for the payment of the interest 
of the debts which he had so largely 
contracted, they fell with overwhelming 
force upon his successors, at the very 
time when his innovations had destroy- 
ed the credit in the official employes 
by which the wants of the exchequer 
iiad hitherto been supplied. The king 
vainly endeavoured to give a more uni- 
form system to the puflic expenditure, 
by creating a committee of finance, of 
which Vargennes was president, and 
which was to control the accounts of all 
other departments. J oly de Fleuri, mor- 
tified by this mark of distrust in his re- 
sources, and unable to face the increas- 
ing difficulties of bis situation, resigned 
his office ; and so well were its embar- 
ras.sments now understood that Louis 
had considerable difficulty in finding a 
successor. D’Onnesson, a young man 
of thii'ty-one, was at leu^h selected, on 
account of his upright and irreproach- 
able character; but he sought to excuse 
himself on the score of his youth. “ I 
am still younger,” replied the king, 
** and my situation is more difficult than 
that which I intrust to you.” At length 
his scruples were overcome, and he ac- 
cepted the onerous charge. But he 
proved altogether unequal to the task 
of stemming the torrent. 

60. I'he courtiers blamed his eco- 
nomy ; the ladies in secret deprecated 
his probity ; the bankers were deaf to 
his applications. Matters at length came 
to such a pass that he was under the 
necessity of issuing a royq^ edict, sus- 
pending the payment of treasury bills 
above 300 francs (j£ 12) each, and at the 
same time ordering them to pass at 
par between man and man. This was 
in efibot to proclaim a national bank- 
ruptcy. His honesty immediately be- 
came the object of reproach : he was de- 
claimed again|t as wholly deficient in 


I resources: talent, no matter howunsci%i- 
pulous, was universally called for. Glad 
to be relieved of a burden which he had 
unwillingly undertaloeu, and which his 
rectitude of purpose rendered him little 
fitted to bear, d'Ormesson resigned his 
situation, after holding it only seven 
months. Since the retirement of Necker 
in Aprij,1781, a period of only two years 
and a half, the loans contracted by the 
crown had amounted to the enormous 
sum of 345,000,000 fr. (£13,800,000), 
and there remained, at the retirement 
of d’Ormesson, only 360,000 francs 
(£14,400) in the public treasury.* 

67. In this extremity it was univer- 
sally felt that a man of talent and re- 
sources was imperatively required in 
the post of difficulty; and, by a singu- 
lar coincidence of chances, the king’s 
choice fell on M. Galon N ia.+ This able 

* D’Ormesson was not a man of remarkable 
resonrcca, bnt of the most upright integrity 
and disinterested virtue / Though not; pos- 
sessed of any conaideraSle private fortune, 
lie declined his rctiimg pension of 16,000 
francs (£000), and bestowed it on the endow- 
ment for destitute young women at St Cyr. 
Soon afterwards he and his relation d’Or- 
messon de Noyseauw-ere left 1,000,000 francs 
(£40,000) by a distant relation : they refused 
the succession, to ^tet it descend to his heir- 
at-law. — Droz, i. 306. 

t Charles Alexander Cai<Sme was bom at 
Douai on ‘20th ramuiry 1734, his father hav- 
ing been president of the parliament of that 
ilacc Being intended for the magiitracjv 
II which his f.ither had borne a distii^“'’i^ P 
jiart, ho was bred to the bar, w.ia soon 
appointed procureiir-gfiiidral, or public pro-^i 
seen tor, of tlie parliament of Douai. In 1763 
he became M.'iitre des liequGtcs in tliatassem- 
bly ; and m that situation ho had an oppor- 
tunity of showing his abilities, in a dispute 
which occurred between the parliament and 
eleixy vX that place. Subsequently, he was 
ma^lo procurour-^dndral of a commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the afliurs of La Chalo- 
tais; but his conduct on that occasion did not 
escape imputation of a serilbus kind, though in 
the cud it appoai-cd that the complaints against 
him had beun much exaggemtod. In 1768 
ho was appointed intendant of Metz, from 
whence he was soon transferred to the more 
important station of intendant of Lille, which 
ho held till his nomination a8..miiustor of 
ftnanco in 1783. He owed ^le lauOK situa- 
tion, ill a nxsat degree, to the romarkablo 
business talents which he evinced In the 
mouagoment of bis province, and also not a 
little to the wputation wliieh his talents for 
intrigue and conversation hod gained for him 
In the saloons of some of tho most distin- 
guished ladies connected with the monied 
interest in Paria— Bee Bkffrapfiie t/nitfeneUe, 
vi 562, 508 (Calonnx). 
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a)d<l intrepid, but profuse and inconsist* 
ent man, owed his appoint ment chiefly 
to women, with whom he passed his 
life. Bold, inconsiderate, and ambitious ; 
brilliantinc<‘aversation, elegant Ih man- 
ners, ambitious of power, but dLsinte- 
rested in regard to money ; fertile in re- 
sources, indefatigable in application — 
he knew, like Alcibiades, ho\y com- 
bine the dazzling but superficial ac 
complishmeiits which captivate in so- 
ciety, with the more solid qualities which 
are essential to succedS* in the business 
of life.* He had held several important 
situations under government, and in the 
post of iuteridant of Lille; '^vhich he last 
occiijiied, had evinced decided anti ac- 
knowledged talents for admini.stration. 
But the king and queen, when he was 
fu>)t spoken of, were both averse to his 
a{)poiutment ; and it was only by the 
fore J of repeated and urgent recommen- 
dations that this repugnance was over- 
come. The ladijs of the court at that 
period, and indeed in every age of F rench 
history, had a great .share in ministe- 
rial appointments, and they wore unani- 
mou.s in favour of M. CaltJiiuc. In ad- 
dition to the talents which he unques- 
tionably possessed, ho was gifted with 
that quick, detfhled turn of mind which 
at once applies its force to the required 
point, and, by never making a difliculty, 
jigqoJ^n finds none — the quality, of all 
a<lvice is required, which 
is mo.st desired by women. He was the 
known admirer of Madame d’Harvelay, 
wife of M. d’Harvelay, the banker of the 
court ; and from her saloon, which em- 
braced till the wealth and a large part 
of the nobility of the court, isj^aed in 
all direction.s the fair supporters of the 
future comptroller-general. M. d’Har- 
velay him.sclf pfrongly recommended 
him as the only man capaVde of grap- 
pling with the existing difficulties in the 

^ When the occasion required, iic was 
laborious^ad patient , liiieral. showy, afla- 
ble, bUna, cage' ly adapting liiniself to the 
humoiu* of the times : in love ho did many 
hatefhl things, but always gaily and grace- 
fully.”— Corkfuits Nkpos in /IlcibUidt 

t 'Thc revolutionary writers, after the dis- 
asiars of Oalomie’s administration had be- 
come evidout, endeavoured to fasten the ro- 
‘^ponsibility of hia appointment on the queen, 
in order to augment the general clamour 
wh loh they made such elturts to oxdte against 


finances. Thus beset on all sides, the 
king, accoi*dingto his usual system, sur- 
rendered his private opinion, and Ca- 
lonne received the pdrifolio ii finance 
on 3d October 1783.t 
68. The system of M. de Calonne, hi 
some respects at variance, was at bot- 
tom the same, with that of M. Necker. 
His plan was to encourage industry by 
munificence^ to vivify the state by vi- 
gorous measures; to elevate credit by 
inspiring hope; to sustain the treasury 
by 'inducing confidence, and to look for 
the means of discharging debt rather in 
increased production by those who paid 
the taxes, than diminished expenditure 
on the part of those who received them. 
It may readily be conceived whai trans-. 
poi'ta of satisfaction the adoption of such 
a system excited among the courtiers 
and nobility, whose insatiable cupidity 
had chafed bitterly against thi- economy 
of former administrations. Magnificent 
fetes, with his concurrence, succeeded 
each other in brilliant and rapid aiic- 
ce-ssion; noble works, particulai’ly at 
Cherbourg, Paris, and several othet 
towns, seemed to indicate that abun- 
dance reigned in the treasury. It was 
during his administration, and by the 
provident wisdom of Louis XVI., that 
those splendid docks were begun to be 
excavated out of the granite of Cher- 
bourg, which afterwards became so 
threatening to the English nafy, and 
the completion of which added so much 
to the lustre of the reign of Napoleon. 
No want of funds was for a considerable 
time experienced for these undertak- 
ings. Such was the confidence with 
which his talents inspired the capital- 
ists, that loans, though at an elevated 
rate of interest, were procured without 
diflSculty ; and, under the magic wand 
of the gi-eat financial enchanter, it was 
for some years actually imagined that 

that high-HpIrited priucesa It i» certain, 
however, thut^Mario Antoinette was as averse 
to him as the king, and that be was Ibrred on 
both by public oplulon. “ The queen, ' says 
Madame de Btael, shored the dislike of the 
king to M. Calonne, although abo was sur- 
rounded by a difierent and conflicting set of 
advisers : one would Imagine that they both 
had forebodings Cf the misfortunes Into which 
such a character was about to plunge them.” 
^R^otutian Franfaite^ i. 110; see also Ms- 
nsMB CAMPAir, U. 200 . < 
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the deficit bad fairly disappeared To 
the queen, in particular, he paid the 
most aesiduoua and marked attention — 
all her wilihes were anticipated, all her 
requests granted : the beautiful villa of 
St Cloud, then belonging to the Or- 
leans family, was purchased for her use 
for 6,000,000 francs (£240,000), and 
furnished in an elegant, though not a 
sumptuous style; and hia celebrated 
saying, “ If what your majesty desires 
is possible, it is done; if impossible, it 
shall be done,’* bespoke at oncefthe 
finished courtier and the inexhaustible 
financier.* 

69. But amidst all these brilliant ap- 
peai’ances, Calonne deceived neither 
himself nor the king oa to the real state 
of the finances; and he laid bare their 
alarming condition in a memoir to the 
sovereign, remarkable for the unflinch- 
ing courage with w’hich the most un- 
palatable truths were told. From his 
statement it appeared, that the wand 
of a financial necromancer had indeed 
become necessary; for when he was 
called to office the credit of the crown 
was nearly gone, and there were only 
two bags, of twelve hundred francs 
(£48) each, in the royal treaaury.f 
I3ut no human ability could devise the 

* Vulcan is representexi by Homer as using 
the same flattery to Thetis ; — 

“ Th * 0 , wolooino goddess I wh.at occasion 
calls, 

So long a stranger, to these honoured wjuis ? 
’Tis thine, fair Thetis, the coiuinand to la/. 
And Vulcan’s joy and duty to obey.” 

Pope’s Homer's Iliad, b. xviii. 

Calonne was styled by the Indies of the 
court "the Enchanter,” the "Model Mini- 
ster.” A nobleman of high rank said, after 
ho hod been in power nine months, " I knew 
woU Calonne would save tUo country, but I 
could never have supposed he would have 
done it so quiok’y.”— -Dnoz, i. 454. 

t I will not dwoll, Sire, upon tho fright- 
ful position of tho finances, when your ma- 
jesty deiced to confide them to my care. 
Ono cannot remember without shuddering, 
that there was then neither money nor cre- 
dit; that the exigible debts payable were 
immense, the revenues forestalled, tho ro- 
BouroBS exhausted, tho public property with- 
out value, tho circulation impoverished and 
contracted, tho exchequer rankrupt, the 
.firtMpenerak on tho poin#of failing to take 
up its bills, and the royal treasury reduced 
to two bays qf 1200 /rancs."-‘M Moire de Ca- 
hnne d Louts ^Vt., given in Soulavie, Louis 

VOL. L 


means of putting the finances in ri|bt 
order, wheg tho public clamour had 
forced on a costly war with Greq,t Bii- 

* , which had compelled the borrow- 
[)&400,000,000 francs ^16,000,000), 
no provision for payment of the interest 
of which had been made by preceding 
statesmen; when the selfish resistance 

of an^^ew taxes impossible, and the 
insatiable cupidity of the courtiers ren- 
dered any considerable reduction in the 
public expendilure out of the question ; 
and when a yawning deficit of above 
100,000,000 francs (£4,000,000) annu- 
ally, could #lily be filled up by the con- 
tinual contraction of new debt, even in 
time of profound peace. Calonne, in 
these circumstances, conceived, and 
perhaps wisely, at least for present in- 
terests, that the only thing that could 
be done was to put a good fac^ upon 
the matter, and support the public 
credit as long as po^ible, by the exhi- 
bition, even from fallacious sources, of 
deceptive prosperity. He thus gained 
tho strength in the outset, and induced 
the weakness in the end, which is the 
invariable characteristic of credit de- 
rived from mege paper or fictitious re- 
sources. t 

XVI., vi. 118. Corap.are this with tho Bank 
of Englaud on the brink of ruiu,^iid tho 
mition on the verge of bankniptc V 
ceraber 1825, and tJio coincidoWJ^fTTnc re- 
sults— tho just punishment awarded to bot;^ 
nations for sunilar acts of national deliiT 
queiico: to Fr:mco, for its iniquitous and 
succcssAil attempt to dismember England, 
by joining in tho American War ; to England, 
for its iniquitous and successful attempt to 
dismyaiber Spain, by insidiously aiding tho 
South Amcriuui insiirgonts. In seven years 
the punishment was completed to both : to 
France, by the Revolution of 1789 ; to Eng- 
land, by that of 1832^— See Chap. Lxvii., 
§ 87 €t scq. 

X Calonne, with his usual insoueianee and 
candour, mado no attempt to conceal that 
his profUse expenditure was intended to dis- 
guise tho real difficulties of his situation. " A 
man,” said ho, " who requires to borrow 
must appear rich, and to appear ho must 
dazzle by hia extienditure. That iil the prin- 
ciple on which we must act in the public ad- 
mlnistratioii. Economy ia doubly hurtful ; 
for it at VICO intimates to capil^sts that 
they should stop advancing their money, and 
it spreads languor throu^ tho branches of 
general industry from which tho taxes are 

r dd. Dboz, Histoi'^e du Rigne de Louie X K/., 

403. 
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70. Nothing can be more apparent, 
however, than that this li^ng on forced 
and Hnsubstap)tial resources must, with 
out the intervention of some unlool^^d 
for piece of gr^od fortune, lead to a crisis 
■with nations as well as individuals. The 
contraction of debt went on progres 
sively, and with fearful rapidity : every 
year loans to the amount pf from 

80.000. 000 to 100,000,000 of francs were 
contracted (£3,200,000 to £4,000,000); 
and up to the spring of 1 787 no less than 

380.000. 000 franca (£15,200,000) had 
been borrowed by the crown, during a 
period of profound peace, since the ac- 
cession of Calonne three years before.* 
This state of matters could not long 
remain concealed: and when public at- 
tention was drawn to it, the greatest 
apprehensions began to prevail Ver- 
gennes, in his situation of prime minis- 
ter, and president of the court recently 
established for the general review of the 
finances, becamu> acquainted with the 
existence of a huge deficit, which could 
alone account for the constant borrow- 
ing; and Calonne, in a memoir to the 
king, in October 1786, admitted it 
amounted to 100,000,000 (£4,000,000) 
annually, and that the nation wjis in 
truth BubsistirJ^’ on credit gained by 
artifice.f When it beg«n to be whis- 
pered among the monied circles that the 
4 ;Jeficit, notwithstanding all the decep- 

of Necker, had reached 

* The dates of these loanswero as follows: — 
Francs. £ 

Pecenjber 1 783, 1 00, 000, 000 or 4, 000, 000 

December 1784, 120,000,000 - 4,800,000 

December 17S5, 80,000,000 - 3,200,000 

Scf)tcmber 1788, 30,000,000 - l.‘»00.000 

Februa «7 1787, 50,000,000 - 2,000,000 

In three years and ) 

two montlifl of 880,000,000 -15,200,000 

t>eaco, . . . ) 

—Weber, i. 161, 162. 

f “It must be omfesaed, Sire, that France 
is only supported at this moment by a species 
of artifice : if the illusion which supplies the 
place of reality were destroyed, if the confl- 
denceJiitlierto di'ibroken In the property of 
the crown were suddenly to fall what would 
become of us with a yearlp deficit cfa hundred 
millitmef Without doub^ we must hasten 
to fill up. if possible, so vast a void. It can 
only be done by great measures ; and that 
these may not bo repugnant to the heart of 
your majesty, they must not augment the 
burden of the imxwsts .” — Mimoire de Ca- 
lonne auRoi, Nov 1786, Soulavib, vL 118. 


this alarming amount, increased diffi- 
culty was experienced in getting loans; 
and Calonne, perceiving l^s financial 
bubble about to bursl^ deemed it hope- 
less any longer to attempt disguise, and 
resolved, after boldly admitting the 
magnitude of the difficulty, to propose 
a great measure for its removal. 

71. Calonne's plan was a noblo one, 
for it was bdsed in justice, supporied 
with courage, and perfectly adequate to 
extricating the state from all its em- 
bairassments. He proposed to the king 
to foUow the ancient practice of the 
crown in cases of difficulty, and con- 
voke the Notables, or chief men of all 
difierent ranks in the kingdom, and so- 
licit their advice on the course which- 
should be adopted. But it was no part 
of his design that the Notables should 
merely speak and deliberate, without 
taking an active and prominent part in 
the measures intended for the public 
relief He meant to appeal to them to 
make a sacrifice of their private inter- 
ests for the public good; a sacrifice con- 
siderable indeed, but nothing more than 
was just, and one which would at once 
have relieved government from all its 
embarrassments. This consisted in their 
making a voluntary surrender on the 
altar of their country of their exclusive 
privileges in the article of taxation. He 
proposed to allocate the toille, or land- 
tax, by a new distribution upon all heri- 
table property of every description; to 
provide for the debts of the clergy in or- 
der to induce them to consent to the like 
equal contribution; to diminish by this 
means the land-tax upon all, in so far as 
was consistent with upholding the public 
revenue; to abolish the corv^es in kind, 
establish entire freedom in the com- 
merce of grain, and remove all the vexa- 
tious restrictions which at present im- 
peded the internal commerce of the 
country. By this means he calculated 
that not onlp would the public receipts 
bo brought to a level ■with the exp^ndi- 
tura, but that he would have an excess 
of 80,000,000 francs (£1,200,000) to ap- 
ply in relief of the most oppressive im- 
posts; and with that surplus he pro- 
posed to take *oif the third vingtilmo 
froip the whole lands of the kingdom. 
Assemblies were to be es^blished in all 
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the provinces, to aid the sovereign in 
caiTying out measures for the public 
good. There can be no doubt that this 
great and real reform would at once 
have relieved the nation from all its em- 
barrassments, without adding to, but on 
the coutraiy diminishing, the burdens on 
the classes who were now most heavily 
loaded; for the taille in 1786 brought 
in 91,000,000 francs (£3,o00,000); and 
not only would the levying it on the 
estates of the nobility and clergy l^ve 
doubled its amount, but the general 
etjualisation of the burdens would have 
raised the revenue at least 125,000,000 
francs, or £6,000,000 yearly — in other 
words, extinguished the whole deficit* 
72. It may be conceived with what 
satisfaction this intrepid and equitable 
proposal was received by Louis, who 
iDurned with anxiety to rectify the 
finances Vithout adding to the bur- 
dens of the people, and was esj)ecially 
desirous of introducing a j\ist and equal 
taxation, levied without distinction of 
rank from his whole subjects. He was 
not ignorant that so considerable a 
change would excite dissatisfaction in 
the privileged classes; but he concurred 
with Calonne in hoping that the ob- 
vious justice of the equal partition of 
the social burdens would prevail over 
these discontents, and that the patrio- 
tic spijit of the nobles and clergy would 
induce them to acquiesce without much 
reluctance in the projected change. Tlfe 
jissembly of the Notables, accordingly, 
was at once agi-eed to; the form of 

* Well might M. Calonne, in his memoir, 
exclaim, in submitting this truly statesman- 
like i>roJcct to the king : “ Wliat difficulties 
can for a moment bo put in tho balance 
against such advantages f What grounds aro 
there for just opposition? ‘ Wo will imy 
more/ it will bo seed. Doubtless. Dut who 
will do so f Thoso only who now do not pay 
enough ; they will only pay their just np- 
portion, and no one will be aggrieved. * The 
})rivilogeB,’ It will be exolain^d, *are sacri- 
ficed.' Yes : justice demands, necessity ro- 
cuiires It. Is it better to abolish unjust dis- 
tinctions, or impose additional burdens on 
tho unprivileged people? There will be groat 
I bsistance m^e— -it is expected : no general 
good without lujuring individual interests 
whiiffihave grown up with %xiBting evil ; but 
the genettJ sense of justice will overcome 
these selfish complaints. ’’-'Galonnb’s Me- 
"*<><»•, given In Calonvr, Sur VEtat de iVance, 
<38,439. Lom^nOO. 
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their convocation was taken from tho 
last occasiofl on which they had been 
assembled, in 1626.: Hie number of 
m(fcnb|rs fixed was €44, including tto 
princes of the blood, and H fair propor- 
tion of the nobles, clergy, magistrates, 
and Tiers Etat, from the whole king- 
dom.t The ordinance for their convo- 
cationtveae issued on the 29th Decem- 
ber 1786 ; and the period for their as- 
sembly fixed for the 22d February 1787. 
Great expectati§ns were formed both 
by the cabinet and the country as to tbe^ 
result of this assembly. The former 
looked to it ^ the means of thoroughly 
restoring order to the finances, and re- 
establishing a good understanding be- 
tween the monarch and the nation; the 
latter, as the first step towards the in- 
troduction of a new order of things, 
and the formation of a represenia-tive 
government. t Everyone congratulat- 
ed the monarch on the felicitous step, 
fraught with such Doundless advan- 
tages to the sovereign and the state. 
Old Marshal S^gur, the minister at war, 
was of an opposite opinion. “ Every 
mind,” said he, “is in fermentation : the 
Notables may prove the seed which is 
to produce the !&tate^0eiieral ; and 
if so, who can foretell The result ? ” 

73. The mSi’e readily to induce the 
privileged classes to acquiesce jn tho 
sacrifices required of thenn^b:.-:'!^ 
adopted the bold and man'iycourse of 
laying before them a full and undis^ 
guised statement of the finances, not 
only at that period, but for forty years 

f Tho composition of tho Notables was as 


follow#; — 

Princos of the blood 7 

Archbishops and Bishops, 14 

Dukes, Poors, Marshals France. . . 

Councillors of Stato, &c., 11 

Presidents and Public Prosecutors, &c., 3S 

Deputies of Pays d’Etat, 10 

Municipal Officers, 23 

— Dnoz, i. 471. 144 


t The king announced his intontiau.to his 
oounciL of convoking an oasombiy composed 
of men of dlfieront classes, tho most skilled 
in their several callings, who might commu- 
nicate their ^ewB for promoting tho comfort 
of his peopTo, the distribution of taxation, 
and the reformation of various abuses." On 
tho following day ho wrote to Calonne,— “ I 
did not sleep because it was night, hut from 
MtU/action. — Droz, ffistoire du R^jnt de 
louit XVI., 1. 474. 
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previously ; in the hope that the re- 
velation thus made of tllh long exist- 
ence' and un^teasing progress of the 
financial embaiTa^ijments, under e\«cry 
change of Administration, would de- 
monstrate even to the most inconsi- 
derate, and convince even the most 
selfish, of the necessity of a great 
change. Without attemptingn'n dia- 
gaise the magnitude of the j)resent de- 
ficit, which he admitted now amount- 
ed to 115,000,000 fra, 7 cs (£4,600,000) 
yearly, he traced back its origin to the 
accumulating deficiencies of former ad- 
ministrations, and proved, beyond a 
doubt, that it was to the disastrous sys- 
tem of borrowing, without making any 
jirovision for the pa^^ment of the in- 
terest — the sad result of the extrava- 
gance of government, and of the obsti- 
nate resistance of the parliaments in 
former times to register any new tuxes 
— that all the ^difficulties of the trea- 
sury hjvd been owing. According to 
his statement, the deficit, which began 
with the expenses of the wars with 
England of 1739 and 1756, w'as akeady 
41,500,000 francs (£1,660,000) annually 
jnl764;inl7Sl, w'hen Necker rendered 
his famous con^te ren^u, which told the 
flattering tale ‘of a surplus in time of 
war of 10,000,000 fraiYbs (£400,000) 
yearly, there was in reality a deficit of 
(♦^no,0j)0 franca (£2,260,000); and 
this cr^cK*had now so increased \vith 
‘ the expenses of the three last years of 
the American contest, and the total 
want of any provision for the payment 
of interest, that the deficit for 1786 was 
115,000,000 francs (£4,600,00Q) ; ami 
for the current year it couhl not be es- 
timated at less than 125,087,556 francs 
(5,000,000). Tke debt boiTowed dur- 
ing the American War, still unprovided 
for, was no less than 232,000,000 francs 
(£9,300,000) ; the total loans, since the 
accession of Necker in 1776, to the 
end of 1786, had reached the enor- 
moui amount of 1,350,000,000 francs, 
or £60,000,000, being at the rate of 
£6,000,000 sterling a-year. Keating on 
these appalling facts, he called on the 
nobles and clergy to forego their ex- 
clusive privileges, and consent to an 
equal aasessmeut with the other classes 
—a step which would at once close the 


gulf which threatened to swallow up 
the monarchy.* 

7 4. Calonne made a noble speech in 
introducing this great and jiist measure 
to the consideration of the Notables. 
** I received,” said he, “ the portfolio of 
finance in 1783, when the treasury was 

* Calonne gave the following account of the 
progress of th^dofleit, from its origin in 1746, 
to 17s 7, as taken from the accounts of tho 
different comptrollor8-geuei*al, wbich I am 
inclined to think, after much examination of 
thd subject, is very nearly correct, viz. 

Francs. £> 

^'TJebt m mo' 2,210,177.210 or 88,407,000 

17.'i0— War. (Selbouettk, Minister ) 
Expenditure, . . 503,847,141 
Income, .... 286,547,037 

Deficit, .... 217,300,104 or 8,680,000 

1704— Peace. (M. Beutin, Minister ) 
Expenditure, . 156,800,000 

Incoruo 115,238,569 

Deficit, .... 41,601,441 or 1.660,200 

1774— Peace. (Abbe Temuy, Minister.) 
ExiMJiiditure, 234,220,000 
Income, . 106,901,557 

Deficit, .... 37,318,443 or 1,402,730 

177.3— Peace. (TuRCor, Minister.) 
Expenditure, . . 414,446,103 
Income, .... 377,287,037 

Deficit, . . 37,167,626 or 1,482,000 

1776— Preparing for War. (Cluony, Minister.) 
Ex[)enditure, . 417,574,651 

Income, .... 378,381,069 

Deficit, .... 39,193,582 or 1,607,700 

1781— War, (Necker, Minister.) 
Expenditure, . . 283,102,000 
Income, .... 236,833,000 

Deficit, .... 46,329,000 or 1,853,100 

17S7— Peace. (Calonwe, Minister.) 
Expenditure, . . 500,136,795 
Income, .... 474,048,289 

Deficit, .... 125,087,560 or 5»003,500 
— Sec Comptes Rendus, pp. 60, 88, 89, 110, 164, 
165, 172, 173, 183, 222, 223 ; and BuCHEZ and 
Roux, Hisioire Parkmenlaire de Prance^ i. 
206, 220. 

Tho extraordinary fluctuations in pre- 
coding table arc owing to two oircumstances — 
Ist, Some of the Comptes Rendm exhibit tho 
pross revonuo— in particular, those of Turgot 
and Calonue ; the others the net revenue omy 
2d, In Calonno's account, tho interest of 
the public debt (then 190,00(1000 ftancs, or 
£7,600,000) is stated as part of the public ac- 
counts; the others embrace tho other nranchos 
of tho expense only. * 
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empty: there remained 220,000,000 
fj-incB (j£8, 800,000) of the expenses of 
the war with England to pay ; 80,000,000 
francs (^3,200,000) of floating debt 
to provide for; 176,000,000. francs 
(iI7, 000,000) of debt fixed by anticipa- 
tion on the revenue of succeeding years, 
— and all this in addition to the regular 
national debt. Now cre^t is re-esta- 
blished, money abundant; all arrears 
are discharged, confidence is restored. 
My only resources, when the kingpin- 
trusted me with the direction of the 
finances, were to be found in credit. To 
re-establish it all my efforts hitherto 
have been directed, and you will see 
with what success. But credit is dan- 
gerous : it becomes liable to fatal abuses 
if not based on solid and regular re- 
venues. I am reproached with undue 
facility in expenditure. Recollect, gen- 
tlemen, <he economy of a minister of 
finance may often be greatest when it 
shows itself least Inexorable and de- 
cided in matters of real importance, it 
does not affect austerity where none is 
required : it allows what it gives to be 
mode the subject of remai’k, and is 
silent on what it refuses. Because it 
shows itself accessible to demands, it is 
not readily credited that it withstands 
the greater proportion; because it 
strives to soften the bitteniess of a re- 
fusal, Jt gains the character of being 
able to decline nothing. But it is not 
by such inconsiderable concessions oil’ 
refusals that the state is either to be 
injured or benefited. It is in the abo- 
lition of abuses that the only means of 
providing for our necessities is to be 
found. The greatest of all abuses would 
be to attaok only those which are of 
lesser importance — such only as, affect- 
ing the weak, may be considered as not 
likely, if reformed, to produce any ma- 
terial benefit. The abuses which we 
now require to abolish for the public 
good are such as affect itie strong — 
those which are most vigilantly guaixled, 
but whose roots are the deepest and 
branches the most extended. Such are 
the abuses which press upon the labo- 
rious and industrious, classes — the 
abuses of pecuniary privileges, of excep- 
tions from the common law, and cdl 
those exclusivl rights which aggravate 


e 

the burdens of one class of society by 
establishing*an unjust exemption in 
favour of another. Xe# it not be said 
out resources are exhausted, and no- 
thing remains to restore * ur finance.?. 
Gentlemen, our abuses remain ; and in 
these abuses, which we have a right to 
reclaim, will be found a mine of riches 
whicbntill at once satisfy our wants, 
and remove a stain on our institu- 
tions.” 

75. No word%can convey an idea of 
the universal storm of discontent which . 
these unexpected disclosures and pro- 
posals excitj^ — not only among tlio 
Notables, to whom they were addressed, 
but the w'hole circles of Pans, to whom 
they were afterwards imblished. It 
was hard to say whether the nobles, 
the clerg}^, the philosophers, the 
courtiers, or the democrats, were piost 
vehement in condemning the lately 
popular finance minister. Such was tho 
clamour raised that ft was absolutely 
stunning, and at once so vehement and 
univereal, from the moment it com- 
menced, that it was evident his pixyects 
must miscarry, and probably he him- 
self be involved in their min. Yet his 
proposals were *conce^,ed in a noble 
spirit, founded in evident justice, sup- 
ported by ihe*king, in themselves safe, 
and perfectly adequate to relieie tho 
state necessities. How, thej^^’j* 
happen that measures so recommended 
should have exoited so universal a spirit^ 
of resistance in the whole influential 
classes of France? Simply, because 
they were just and equal ; because they 
pandered to no popular passions, and 
gratified no statesman's ambition ; be- 
cause the remedy they suggested for 
the public necessitieaP waa an equali- 
sation of the social burdens, not an 
elevation of a new claas to their di- 
rection ; because they tended only to 
save the country, not to make the for- 
tunes of any sel^ of men in it. To those 
who are practically acqumnted with the 
workings of human selfishness in all 
assemblies, aristocratio or democratic, 
these considerations will appear per- 
fectly adequate to explain the pheno- 
menon. 

76. But in addition to this funda- 
mental principle, there was a peculiar 
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concurrence of causes which induced alter the class that was henceforward 


this extraordinaiy combination of all 
classes againsir the finance minister. 
That his proposal*' to equalise t^he ii;o- 
cial burdens/find levy taxation over the 
whole community, should excite the 
most vehement resistance in the pri- 
vileged class was nothing surprising; 
it is the usual elFect of human^'Celfish- 
ness all the world over. But the ex- 
traordinary thing was, that it met with 
equal opposition from ^be popular lead- 
ers, who were contending for a class 
Avhom it went so directly to benefit. 
The secret cause of that nircumst.'mce 
■was this, — Calonnc’s disclosures reveal- 
ed the real sources of the public em- 
barrassments : they demonstrated that 
they w’ere of very old standing ; that 
the extravagance of the last few yeai*s 
had added very little to their amount ; 
that the habit of contracting debt with- 
out providing fc^* its interest was the 
real origin of the evil, and that Necker’s 
famous compte, rendu in 1781 was not 
onl y i llusoiy, but deceptive. These dis- 
closures thwarted the views of thew'hole 
liberal party in France. It was the great 
object of the popular leaders, and their 
numerous allie.^in litel-ature, to repre- 
sent the financial difficultie.s as entirely 
owing to the profusion 'of the court, 
the ex,t^ravaganco of the queen, and the 
pf the minister ; and tis having 
only grSWff’iip since the retirement of 
^ Necker and the philosophers in 1781. 
It may be conceived, therefore, what 
w.'is their mortification when they saw 
it traced back to the wars and expenses 
of former reigns, and shown tq have 
been brought to a climax by that very 
American contest which their own cla- 
mour ha<l forcetVupon a reluctant go- 
vernment. Nccker and his numerous 
supporters among the liberals were in- 
dignant at the exposure made of a de- 
ficit of 40,0u0,00() francs, in tliat very 
year when he had boasted of a surplus 
of ten milhorfd. All were to the last 
degree disappointed at finding a re- 
medy, and what was evidently an ef- 
fectual remedy, suggested foil the whole 
public difficulties— not, as they hoped, 
by a change of the ministry in power, or 
an infusion of popular principles into 
the general institutions, -which might 


to rule, but by the homely and long- 
known method of putting their hands 
in their pockets to pay them. Thus, 
when traced to the bottom, it was the 
ambitious and interested views of all 
the classes in the state which thwarted 
this noble effort of Calonne and Louis, 
the last that 9 puld be made to extricate 
the nation from its embarrassments; 
and it was the selfishness of aU that 
ove{,*threw the monarchy. 

77. Calonne’s plan, however, was so 
evidently founded on just principles, 
that the nobles and clergy among the 
Notables did not venture openly to re- 
sist it. They endeavoured, as the base- 
ness of selfishness always does on simi- 
lar occasions, to elude its effect, and in- 
directly, without appearing to contest 
its principles, to avoid their application. 
For this purpose, without denying the 
general principle, that taxation should 
be imposed equally on all, they had re- 
coui*8e to the preliminary plea that, be- 
fore establishing such a maxim, they 
should examine whether no other means 
existed to repair the deficit, in order 
to make the extension of the land-tax 
as little burdensome as possible ; and 
they insisted absolutely on two points : 

1. That if the extension of the burden 
was determined on, its amount and 
duration should bo previously, fixed. 

2. That the privileges of corporations 
alid provinces should be maintained in 
the collection of it — a privilege which 
they hoped would enable them, in those 
subordinate assemblies, to evade the ge- 
neral imposition of the burden. The 
finance minister, who saw in these de- 
mands clear indications of a resolution 
to throw out the whole measure, sj^ared 
no efforts both in public and in private 
to overcome the opposition. ^ At his re- 
quest a committee, consisting of six 
members from each of the four divi- 
sions of the Notables, met at the bureau 
of the Count d’ Artois, in order en- 
deavour to ai'rive at an accommoda- 
tion ; and in that committee he con- 
jured them in the most pressing terms, 
if they would the uttermost cala- 
mities from the monarchy and them- 
selves, to co-operate with the mon- 
arch in this last effort to* extricate the 
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government from its embarrassments. 
In that debate, which was prolonged to a 
late hour of the night, Calonne display- 
ed remarkable talents, and that earnest- 
ness of manner which always springs 
from honesty and elevation of purpose. 
But it was all in vain. He spoke to 
men who were deaf to every conside- 
ration of reason, justice, ^r patriotism; 
who were intent only on ’maintaining 
their selfish interests; and many of 
whom were in secret overjoyed at ^he 
disclosure made of the difflcidties of the 
treasury, from the hope that it might 
overturn the ministry and place them- 
.solves in their stead All Necker's 
friends belonged to this latter class ; and 
he himself immediately commenced a 
furious attack on the finance minister’s 
exposure of his compte rendu, to which 
Caionno as warmly replied From this 
acrimonious contention the public drew 
the conclusion, that the deficit was in 
all probability really greater than either 
of the finance miniatei-s was willing to 
admit ; and, by the disclosures which 
came out in the heat of the contro- 
veray, the credit of the crown was seri- 
ously impaired. 

78. Vergennes died of a lingering ill- 
ne.ss, on the 13th February 1787 ; and 
his death was an incalculable calamity 
to France at this period, for ho was 
much ^esteemed by the Notables — and 
his manners were so conciliatory that 
if any one could have mediated with 
success on this occasion, between the 
crown and that powerful body, it was 
himself. Louis with profound grief at- 
tended the funeral of a friend to whom 
he was sincerely attached; and on leav- 
ing the grave he said, with tears in his 
eyes, “ How happy should I be to re- 
pose in peace beside you I ” The dif- 
ficulties of the monarch were greatly 
increased by this bereavement. The 
Count de Montmorin, who was chosen 
to succeed him, an upright>and honoi^ir- 
able man, had not vigour or ability to 
support the crown in the contest in 
which it was now engaged, and the 
whole weight of the struggle conse- 
quently feU on Calonne^ He now had 
recourse to the royal authority; and 
Louis formally announced to the No- 
tables, that hi* intention was that they 


should deliberate, not on the principle 
of taxation, %ut the form in which it 
should be paid. They answered ’that 
a i»yment in money would be least 
burdensome, but renewed^he demand 
for a full statement of the public ac- 
counts. Some talked of a states-gene- 
ral : among them were the Archbishop 
of Artfk, the Marquis Lafayette, and 
Crdbillon, procureur-general of the par- 
liament of Aix. Addressing the Count 
d’ Artois, who w^ in the chair, he said, 

“ Your royal bigness will permit me 
to say, that there is no existing autho- 
rity which c^i impose the land-tax in 
the maimer proposed — neither this as- 
sembly, august jis it is, nor the pai*lia- 
ment, nor the states of particular pro- 
vinces. The instates- General alone hare 
that power” 

79. Meanwhile the contest between 
Necker and Calonne, in regard to* the 
finance accounts, continued with such 
acrimony, that the kAg, deeming the 
dispute discreditable to the crown, ban- 
ished the former twenty leagues from 
Paris, and forbade the latter to publish 
anything with his name — a prohibition 
which did not prevent him from giving 
a pamphlet on the public accounts to 
the world anonymously,' though every 
one knew it c#ine from the pen of the 
finance minister. During this dispute, 
the opposition to the king andCSountv 
daily assumed a more deteri/rtlflWf char- 
acter. Lomeniq do Brieu ue, A rchbishop^p 
of Toulouse, took the lead as the head 
of tlm ecclesiastical body, and the Prince 
of Conti assumed the direction of the 
nobilij^ who aimed at the overthrow 
of the finance minister. To such a 
length did the spirit of opposition to 
all his proposals prqpeed, that they 
contrived, indirectly, to defeat a pro- 
posal, which he submitted to them for 
removing the whole interior custom- 
house duties on goods passing from 
province to province* — a reform which 
had been advocated by llolbert and all 
the ablest ministers of France, and 
which went to abate a grievance which 
• 

* Calonne, in introducing this proposal to 
tho Notables, said in a lofly spirit, alluding to 
this circurastanco, “ This, gontlomcn, la our 
answer to tho StateB-Oeneral of 1614,”— Daoi* 
i. 494. 
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the States-General had formally com- 
plaiued of nearly two ccuttiries before. 
A pro’poaal to ‘abolish one of the most 
vexatious of the tlfxes — the gabelle<A- 
shared the same fate. Mejinwhile the 
whole popular party, with Necker at 
their head, conceiving that the crisis 
would overthrow the finance minister, 
and lead to the convocation the 
States- General, cordially joined the No- 
tables, and a fierce war of pamphlets 
began against every pijtject which Ga- 
lon ne introduced. At length the king, 
fiinbiig that the universal clamour 
against that minister reii<i*n*cd all at- 
tempts at an accommodation w'ith the 
Notables hopeless, yielded to the storm 
and dismissed the minister. lie took 
for his successor Loraenic de Brieune, 
who had been the leadorof the coalition 
by whicli the former minister had been 
overthrown — imitating thus, already, 
the uiiages of a representative mon- 
archy, where, on ii change of ministry, 
the head of the new administration is 
taken from tlie leatlers of the opposi- 
tion.* 

80. It was not, however, W'ithout gi*cat 
reluctance, and from nothing but abso- 
lute inability ta.fiud ahother minister 
who could conduct the public alfairs, 
that the king had recoursh to the Arch- 
bisho[^.of Toiilo 1 iso. T he i m moralities 
SenAia ^insis tencics of that prelate’s for- 
mer lirew^e well known to him, and 
'Necker wjis suggested as the only man 
who was equal to the crisis. But Louis 
had been personally hurt by the retire- 
ment of the Swiss minister in 1781; his 
haughty self-sufficiency was dit^'»,gree- 
able to him ; and the queen, urged by 
the Abb6 Verraond, who, in this in- 
stance, for the fiKst time departed from 
the cautious neutrality which he hod 

• Tbo vclionient controversy of Nockcr and 
Calonnc, wViich followed the banishmont of 
the one find the fall of tlio other, completed the 
public distrust in the solvency of the finances, 
anddemon8trate<f the j;;^roKs delusion practised 
ou the nation iiy the forhior’a compte rendu. 
“N'oekor,” said Calonnc, “borrowed 440 mil- 
lions during his ministry.” — *' He is wrong,” 
rejoined Nccki-r, “ I hornjwed Si'O million*.*' 
this admission ^^avc the coup de gr irt to the 
tompic rendu I for who could erwht th.at a 
minister who, according to that statomont, 
had a siindus of 10,500,000 francs, would in 
five years have bfirrowed above 600 millions? 
— Dboz, i. 606 ; SoubAViiE, iv. 151. 


hithei-to observed, warmly supported 
the appointment of Brieune. Perhaps 
no person could have been found in the 
kingdom whose qualities were more dan- 
gerous to the monarch in this momen- 
tous crisis than those of the Archbishop 
of Toulouse.t Hia talents were great, 

t Etlcnuo Charles Lomonie do Brienno was 
born at Tana iiil727 j so that, when called to 
the olfico ot prime minister, in 1767, he was 
already sixty years of age. Being destined to 
the (^clesiastical profession, he made himself 
rciuark.ablo, in 1760, at the age of twenty-four, 
iiy a thesis, coutaiiimg unequivocal uidica- 
tions of talents, but, at the same time, many 
heretical and dangerous opinions. Having 
got over the scanol^l aiising from this sally, 
he was .admitted into priest's orders ; but ho 
soon became intimate with Condorcot, Du- 
pont de Nemours, d'Alembert, the Abb5 
Morcllct, and the re.st of the freethinkmg 
philosophers, who liud so prodigious on m- 
ttuence on public thought in the latter part of 
the reign of Jjouis XV. In 1760 he was ap- 
pointed to a lucrative see, which, in* February 
IToJl, he exchanged for the tu'chbishopric of 
Toulouse. There his administrative talents 
soon became manifest; he engaged ociivoly 
111 the temporal concerns of his diocese, and 
took a most benchciaJ interest in several pro- 
jects relutmg to oduoation, chanty, and pub- 
lic utility, it was to him that 'Poulouso owed 
the Canal Carainan and the cut which unites 
It to the Garonne. He was accused, however, 
of labouring underhand to subvert the mo- 
nastic discipline in his diocese ; and tlio assem- 
blies of the clergy, in 1772, 1775, and 1780, as 
well as the narliaiuciit of Paris, on 10th Feb- 
ruary 1781, loudly denouucod his innovations 
m this respect, which were deemed higlily 
prejudicial to the church. In the ntldst of 
his muov.ations, however, he liad a clear eye 
Id his own interests ; and while many abbeys 
vvere suppressed by Ins antliority, he con- 
trived to annex to his beuefic'o, and appropri- 
ate to himself, some of not the least oonsider- 
ablo of them. Meanwhile his reputation for 
talent in conversation rapidly extended ; his 
elegant and easy manners, bis gonerodty and 
beiicrtccnco, were largely extolled by a nu- 
merous body of frionds who had shared in his 
mumficeucc ; and such was the celebrity he 
hod acquired, that when the Notables wore 
convoked ho obtained a place in the bureau 
over which Monsieur, afterwards Txmis 
XVIII., presided ; and it was the lead which 
ho took there, In combating the proposals of 
M. Calonue, which led to lus ele^^tion to tho 
exalted situation of President of the Council, 
hich was soon after followed by t ie ap- 

E ointment of hia brother, tlie Count do 
irienuo, ns minister at war. After his foil, 
in 1780, ho was, by the influence of Louis 
XVI. and the Archbishop of Sens, made a 
card! nal. But l^s thirst for weal tli pursued 
him even lu that eminent station ; he took tbo 
oaths to the Bopubllc to prosem bis arch- 
bishopric, and was obliged, in consoquenoo. 
to resign his cardinal’s hat. All these cou 
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especially in conversation with women 
— ^the quality of all others by which, in 
elevated and highly educated circles, 
distinction, often undeserved by solid 
abilities, is acquired. But inconsistency 
and want of principle were his great 
defects. Ambitious, intriguing, unscru- 
pulous, he had at dilferent periods of 
his life been intimately connected with 
classes of men the mos# opposite, but 
agreeing in the common selfishness by 
which they wei’e actuated. In tb^ as 
semblies of the clergy he had supported 
the most violent measures of pei*secu- 
tion against the Protestants, and ac- 
quiesced in all the extreme views of the 
disciples of Loyola; in the fashionable 
coteries his irreligion had gone the 
length of atheism. Yet did he contrive, 
not only by his address, but by the pe- 
culiarity of his mind, to win tho confi- 
dence 01 these very opposite classes of 
society. His character was a mixture 
of scepticism and Jesuitry ; without hav- 
ing lost any of the casuistry of tho 
schools, he had, to tho scandal of the 
church, thrown himself into tho arms 
of the philosophers and infidels. His 
talents for administration, however, 
were considemble ; he had taken an ac- 
tive part in many beneficial measures in 
the state of Languedoc, with which he 
was connected; hisfrcq^ient correspond- 
cnce#with former ministers had gained 
for him the reputation of skill in busi- 
ness, and he had evinced great readiiRjss 
in debate during the discussions where- 
in he bore a pai*t in the Assembly of 
Notables. Yet was his administration 
to the lost degree disastrous to Franco. 
Bold and fruitful in the conception of 
plans, he fedled in steadiness and reso- 
lution in their execution : ho was easily 
diverted from his purpose ; and was 
more successful in bringing the crown 
into difficulties by his rashness than ex- 
trioati^ it from them by his conduct. 

81. He gave a decisive^ proof of these 

cessions, however, coxild not shield him from , 
the persecutioa of the revolutionists, and ho 
perished miserably and ignobly on tho IGth 
of February 1704, in consequence of a fit of 
apoplexy, Drought on by the blows of tho 
eoleners who wore quortyed in his houso to 
detain him prisoner, and Dio effects of a heavy 
supper which they forced him to oat with 
them In spite.of his earnest remonstrances • 
univtrHlU^ xxiv. C53, 658. ! 


qualities in the very outset of his car^r. 
He was appcHnted president of the coun- 
cil on 1st May 1787. His first step was 
tos submit to the Notables those states 
of thi finances for whicl# they had so 
strenuously contended; but, as might 
have been expected, this added to the 
confusion in which the public accounts 
were fk*eady involved; and after much 
dispute whether the deficit was a hun- 
di’ed and thirty or a hundred and fifty 
millions, it w^ by common consent, 
fixed at a hundred and forty millions 
(£5,600,000), os a sort of medium be- 
tween the conflicting statements. The 
result was, that the public distrust in 
the stability of tho finances was con- 
firmed ; and, as if to leave nothing un- 
done to add to the agitation of the pub- 
lic mind, Brieune used these words, on 
closing the Assembly of the Notables, 
on tho 25th May, in regard to the for- 
mation of the provincial assemblies: 
“ The Tiei's Etat, a-slured that it alone 
shixU as •niany toices as the clergif 

and noblesse together, will never fear that 
any sei)arate interest should mislead the 
sulTragcs. It is just that that portion 
of his majesty’s subjects, so numei*ous, 
so interesting , *80 worthy of his protec- 
tion, should receive, # least by the num- 
ber of its voices, a compeusution for tho 
influence which riches, dignity, and 
birth, necessarily give to the other or- 
dors. Proceeding on thej<f^5fiuciples, 
his majesty will direct that the suflra|p»3 
shall be taken, bg order, but bykead» 
The majority of ordcra does not always 
represent that real plurality of votes 
whij^h constitutes tho decisive tost of 
the opinions of every assembly.” The 
president of the parliament of Paris re- 
plied : The Notables have beheld with 
horror the depth of the wound caused 
by a system of administration of which 
your parliament has long foreseen the 
consequences. The different plans pro- 
posed by your majesty require the most 
mature consideration^^espectful silence 
alone becomes us.” Thus were the sit- 
tings of this famous assembly, which 
alone hjid the power to stop the pro- 
gress of evil, closed, without the privi- 
leged orders having made one saerffioe 
of their unjust rights to the public 
good — with the disastrous state of the 
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fia^tUices fully exposed to the public 
view — and with the principle of the 
Tiers Etat being entitle to an equal re- 
presentation with t|^e nobles and clergy 
in the proviu«‘:al assemblies, and 6f the 
whole voting by head, openly promul- 
gated from the throne. 

Before the administration of Brienne, 
the immediate precursor of the !^^olu- 
tion, is more fully detailed, it is neces- 
sary to go back to a series of other causes, 
hardly less disastrous thjin the embar- 
rassment of the financ^^, which at the 
same period assailed the government 
of Louis, iuid in their ultimate effects 
proved to the last degree rulhous to the 
monarchy. 

82. The skill of his physicians had at 
length overcome the physical obstacles 
which, in the earlier years of his mar- 
riage, had deprived Louis XVI. of the 
prospect of is.siie; and on December 19, 
1778, Mane Antoinette gave birth to a 
daughter, named llarie Therese Char- 
lotte, iifterwards so famous in history as 
the Duchess d'Angoulcme. iSuch was 
the queen’s grief at the infant not prov- 
ing a son, that it brought on a convul- 
sive fit, which nearly proved fatal, and 
from w'hich she was mt»inly saved by 
extraordinary co<iraess and presence of 
mind on the part of the kii g. On this 
occasion, as well as during her preg- 
nancy, the queen redoubled her usual 
muulVMiiii^'arities, all of which, so far 
ffprn being imposed as a burden on the 
nation, were economised from her own 
peraonal revenue as queen of France.* 

* The queen, in every important event of 
her life, iri.ade it an m variable rule ttj^wwld 
largely t*j her already magjiilicent chanties. 
On this oeuision she di.stributed funds for the 
liberation of an cxtraoi diuary ininber of poor 
debtors, fathers of faYUilies, from prison, in 
every part of Franco, requesting only in re- 
turn trio pmyers of tho reunited households 
for tho heir of France. When distributing 
this munificence in Taris, tho archbishop, to 
whom it was intrusted, expressed himself 
thus, in his address to the objects of the royal 
bounty: “The pr^t’crs of tho poor are so 
oflicacioua I What will tho prayers not obtain 
of so many unfortunate fathers, who, by the 
unlooked-for recovery of their freedom, have 
Ijoen restored to their families aiul choir chil- 
dien, who stood in need of tho supjiort of 
their parents at tho very time that, by tho 
burden they occasioned, they were the inno- 
wnt cause of their detention I Montjoye, 
Tie tk Marie A7iteinefie, 1. 111. 


[chap. III. 

This piece of good fortune was ere long 
followed by another ; on the 22d Octo- 
ber 1781 the queen was again confined, 
and on this occasion she give birth to 
a young prince, who of course became 
the dauphin. The public joy knew no 
bounds on this occasion : the queen, on 
her recovery, was received with the most 
tumultuous applause at the opera, the 
Hotel de Vill^ and the Th^&tre Fran- 
yaia ; and she observed, with peculiar 
eatisfiction, that the humblest classes 
were the most enthusiastic in the ex- 
pression of their delight. The address 
of the women of Hie Halle, or chief mar- 
ket of Paris, deserves to be in an espe- 
cial manner noticed, as showing what 
were the feelings towards the royal fa- 
mily of that class, afterwards so fierce 
during the Revolution, before their opin- 
ions had been perverted by the ai*ts and 
falsehoods of an ambitious faction, f 
The beneficence of the king and queen 
on this occasion exceeded all their for- 
mer generosity ; the sums bestowed on 
the debtors alone amounted to 474,000 
francs (£19,000); nearly all the captives 
in tho prisons were liberated; and Paris, 
in particular, shared so largely in tho 
royal bounty, that poverty literally was, 
for a shoH period, banished from among 
its vast population. The king, over- 
joyed at tho birth of his children, re- 
doubled his tenderness towards,^ the 
queen ; his confidence in her was uu- 
bovmded, his affection and solicitude uu- 
iutermitting. Adored by her husband, 
beloved by her friends, cherished by her 

t Tho Femmes de la Hallo thus addressed 
the king : “Sire 1 If hoaveu owed a son to a 
king who regarded his people as his family, 
our prayers and our ivislies have long peti- 
tioned lor it ; at length we have been heard. 
Wo are now sure that our children will be as 
happy as ourselves; for tliat child will re- 
semble you. You will teach him, sire, to be 
as good and Just as yourself; we will teach 
our children now they should love snd respoct 
their king." To the queen th^ thus ad- 
dressed themselves : “For long, madam, we 
have loved you, without daring to say lo , We 
have need of all our respect not to abuse tho 
{lermission now gi von to express It. " To tho 
dauphin they said: “You cannot as yet 
hear tho wdslies which wo form over your 
crafllo : one day they will bo explained to 
you ; they cannot i^b further than that you 
siiould resemble those to whom you owe your 
being."— Montjoye, Vie de Marie Antoinette, 
i. 128. »■ 




Bubjectfl, admired by all, the queen of the 
first monarchy in Europe, the mother 
of a rising family, she seemed to have 
approached as near the perfection of 
human felicity as it is given to mortals 
to attain. Yet in this very combina- 
tion of causes, so pregnant with present 
felicity, were preparing in secret the 
springs of unbounded future disaster. 

83. The long period eleven years 
which elapsed after the marriage of the 
king before the birth of the princess- 
royal, had given rise to a general opin- 
ion that the queen was never destined 
to be a mother. Though both Monsieur, 
the next heir to the throne, and the 
Count d’Artois, were married, the for- 
mer had no family, and till 1778 the 
Count d’Ai*tois had only one son, and 
his health was very delicate.* In these 
circumstances it was natural, and, in 
truth, iftiavoidable, that sanguine hopes 
of succeeding to the throne should bo 
entertained by the Orleans family ; and 
as long as this auspicious state of mat- 
ters continued, the queen was allowed 
to rest in peace, and she remained the 
object of unvarying attachment to her 
subjects. But when these prospects 
were endangered by the birth of the 
princess-royal, and destroyed by that 
of the dauphin, a very different state of 
matters arose. The bright vision (»f the 
crown vanished from before the Duke 
de Chartres; clouds overcast the cote- 
ries of the Palais Royal, f That pakce, 
the most splendid and influential of any, 
after Versailles, in France, became the 
centre of dissatisfaction, intrigue, and 
disappointment, for every rank of so- 
ciety, from the highest to the lowest in 
l*ans. The respectable veil which had 
hitherto concealed the irregularities of 
the old Duke of Orleans, proved a cer- 

Mon8ioup<!ount dc Provence, aftcr^vards 
liouls XVIII., was married on 14th May 1771 
to Josephine Louise of Savoy, but had no 
family. The Count d’Artois was married on 
16th November 1773 to Mario Thertso of Sa- 
voy, and had two aone—the Duko d’Anpou- 
Idme, boni 6th August 1775 ; and Charles Fer- 
dinand Duke do Borrl, bom on 10th Novem- 
ber 1 778. Palling these two sons, the Orleans 
fiimily were the next heirs to the throne.— 
bOULAVlB, ii. 52, 8. 

t The well-known pamce of the Puke of 
Orleans In the Rue St Honors, and the head- 
quarters of the opposition to the court in 

Ftanoe. * 


tain, though but a slight restraint upon 
their turbulent activity as long as he 
lived ; but his death, cn the 18th No- 
vqpiber 1785, entirely removed this 
check? The Duke de ChaiPtres, elevated 
to be the head of the family, found him- 
self master at once of its immense riches 
and its vast influence; his dissolute corn- 
panic^ encouraged in his breast ambi- 
tious projects, to which, but for them, 
he might have remained a stranger; the 
dangerous anc^needy crowd of nobles, 
libertines, atheists, philosophers, insol- 
vents, courtesans, and democrats, who 
crow'ded the antechambers of the Palais 
Royal, begtfii openly to speculate on the 
chance of a change of dynasty, and the 
vast benefits which it \voul(i bring to 
themselves ; and in the event of the 
queen continuing to give birth to sons, 
it was w’hispereci that means might be 
found to get quit altogether of thfe elder 
branch of the Bourbon family. 

84. It is probabl^that views of this 
sort are never very far from the thoughts 
of the hangera-on of a branch of the 
royal family, which has a near prospect 
of succeeding to the throne by the fail- 
ure of the direct line of succession; and 
the example oB England suflicicntly de- 
monstrates, that thf heir- apparent is 
in general Sie head of the opposition 
against the throne. But in the case 
of France, the danger of thia^natural, 
and perhaps unavoidable "t^reweiicy, was 
gi'eatly increased b}’^ the peculiar ch^- 
ncter of the young Duke of Orleans, and 
the dissolute nobility by whom he was 
surrounded. That celebrated prince 
was not destitute of talents ; he at first 
evinced some good dispositions ; he re- 
tained to the last some of the qualities 
by which his family had been distin- 
guished, and ill early youth the most 
sanguine hopes were entertained that he 
would prove an honour to his race. But 
he inherited on extraordinary passion 
for intrigue from his mother, whose gal- 
lantries had afforded Object for scandal 
even to the court of Louis XV. ; and 
the profligate society, both male and fe- 
male, into which, from his first entrance 
into life, he was plunged, completely ob- 
literated the good impressions which he 
had received in infancy from his learned 
and able governess, Madame Genlis, and 
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mi^t have imbibed in maturer years 
from hia young wife, one ctf the most 
accomplished ani superior women in 
France.* Initiated the age of sixteen 
into all the vicp-.ts of the capital, he^oon 
outdid them all ; and the scandal of his 
nocturnal orgies, with crowds of aban- 
doned associates, recalled the accounts 
recorded, but till then hardly crofi^ted, 
of Nero and Heliogabalus.f What the 
courtesans luul left undone, the Philo- 
sophers did ; and betweep the two he 
became impregnated wifii all the self- 
ishness, protlig.acy, irreligion, and li- 
centiousness which then prevailed in 
the capital. Sensual, voluptuous, and 
insatiable in the pursuit of excitement, 
he wiia fond of violent exercises, had 
some knowledge of mechanics, and was 
pjissionately addicted to horse races, 
which at that period, in imitation of 
Knglaiid, had become fashionable in 
Paris. But though constitutionally 
brave, he wa.s de.st?-tuto of moral cou- 
rage, and was totally devoid of fixed 
principle even for his own interest ; he 
w'as impelled into a conspiracy against 
the crown rather by the effoi-ts of his 
associates than his o\vn ambition ; re- 
peatedly, though urged*- by them, he 
failed at the decisf^'e moment when he 

• He was married, on 5th A^pril 1769, to 
Ma<lemoi8clle do Penthitvro, daughter of the 
Duke de tPenthi&vro, from whom she in- 
hcntcfl^jnrinccly fortune. She succeeded, 
vnth thegWSlfeUd elegance, to the virtue and 
cicjiwicy of her family ; and she had need of 
alPocTYirmneaB and prudence in the midst of 
tiie anxiety and distress m which she was 
suh.scqncntly involved by the profligacy and 
ambition of her husband. — S oulavie, ii. 5, 
110, irj. 

t The style of liis manners at times wiifi be 
sufTiciently illustrated by two luiccdotcs. — 
“He wagered one day at Versailles, that he 
would L^'lllon back on horseback naked to the 
I’alais Royal : the comfJhnions of his pleasures 
were the first to blunh at the idea of this out- 
rage ; they implored him not to start from 
V'ersailles, but fi-om his stiijlcs Other asso- 
ciates in his dcba'iehoncs, tvkingup the bet, 
swore that ho would not do it e\ en from his 
stables : the Duke de Chartres gained the bel.’* 
— Houlavie, ii. 

“L’amnSe 1789 fut r<?pnquo principale do la 
licence rdvolutionnairo do co palais fanieiix 
(lo Palais RoyalX et lo public tftiit mviW A 
voirdeux sauvoges nouvcllomentariCvcisdans 
la capitile. C’etait uniquement iiii hoinino 
el uue femme vfitus couches dans un iiamao 
fait i Pans ; ct sc pormettaiit cn presence des 
iK>ectatours Ics jouissances du moriago." — 
Ibid. Li. 109. 


might have seized the roina of power; 
and ultimately fell a victim to the fac- 
tion which he had had the wickedness 
to create, and wanted the vigour to 
govern. 

85. When the successive., childi'en 
which she bore to Louis made it evi- 
dent that the Duke of Orleans had daily 
less chance of s^icceediHg to the throne 
in any other wa^ than by a change of 
dynasty, the queen became the object of 
incessiant and envenomed attacks from 
the profligate retainers, male and female, 
of the Orleans faction. Surmises un- 
favourable to her reputation were first 
whispered in fashionable circles ; next 
they made their appearance in libels, 
which were privately circulated, and 
greedily bought up by all classes; at 
length, emboldened by impunity, the 
calumnies were generally disseminated, 
and the libellers openly ascribed to her 
all the vices with which their own ima- 
ginations were stored. The numerous 
courtesans whom the Duke of Orleans 
had in his train were peculiarly active 
and successful in this sourd and malig- 
nant warfare, for they knew well, from 
experience, how to pander to the rage 
of a depraved capital for scandal ; were 
familiar with the manners of the great; 
could invent falsehoods which had the 
air of tnith ; and were at once stimu- 
lated by the thirst for gain, andthep^s- 
pect of obtaining the sjioils of Versailles 
as the reward of their mendacity. The 
police were repeatedly applied to, to dis- 
cover the authors of these atrocious 
fabrications, but they professed them- 
selves unable to fiumish any due to the 
my.stery : it soon became evident that 
the libels proceeded from an elevated 
source, and that the attempts to dis- 
cover their authors Wei's counterworked 
by opposite influences, more powerful 
even than that of the court in the strait- 
ened state of its finances. The effect 
of these efforts was soon apparentr The 
queen became as unpopular as she liAd 
formerly been beloved. All the embar- 
roasraonts of the treasury were set down 
to her extravagance; she was commonly 
colled Madame ; and to such a 

length were the people worked upon, 
that she could notappear in public with- 
out being insulted. In this Vi ay a triple 
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object was gained : the appetite of the 
populace for scandal in high life was 
gratified.; the influence of the queen, 
whose intrepidity and decision of cha- 
racter were already known, was weak- 
ened; and a foundation was laid for 
impugning the legitimacy of the heirs 
whom she was furnishing to the throne. 

86. Subsequent to 1781 the queen 
gave an additional impulse to these 
calumnies by the increased lead which 
she took in public affairs, and the l^i'bits 
in which, in the very innocence of her 
heart, she indulged at court. With 
all her exalted and noble qualities, 
she had not the sagacity to discover 
in what way these misrejiresentations, 
with the existence of which she w'as 
W'ell acquainted, were to be averted; 
and the very purity of her intentions 
frequently furnished a handle, of which 
her eiftmies instantly availed them- 
selves to load her with opprobrium. 
Her influence with Louis naturally in- 
creased, as her position was changed 
by the birth of the dauphin ; and the 
increasing fondness of the king, which 
resembled rather that of an ardent lover 
than of a sedate husband, gave her an 
evident sway in the council, in wliich 
she was now frequently present. Count 
S^gur, the war minister, who succeeded 
Count St Germain, and M. de Castries, 
the minister of marine, who was ap- 
pointed in 1780, owed their elevation 
chiefly to her influence ; and although 
she always opposed Calonuo’s appoint- 
ment, yet that of the Archbishop of 
Toulouse was almost entirely owing to 
her favour and that of the Abbd de 
Vermond. Courtiers are not slow in 
discovering where the real sources of 
power ore to be found. The influence of 
the queen was soon bruited abroad, and 
oxa^erated, by the hundred tongues of 
rumour ; it was said that she was the 
true prime minister, that the king was 
entirely guided by her opinion, and that 
the cabinet was a mere nuppet in her 
•hands. Thenceforward she became the 
object^ not merely of personal but of 
p^ticol hostility : the democrats and 
revolutionists joined with the courte- 
sans and Orleonists in attacking her 
measures and reviling her conduct ; and 
that impassioned rancour at power of 


any kind which had grown up with^he 
spread of riJpublican ideas, avei-ted from 
the head of the king ^y the indisput- 
ejjle benevolence ^nd integrity of his 
character, was all concentrated against 
the indomitable Austrian who was sup- 
posed to guide his councils. 

87. The influence of the queen in the 
admijnstration soon made itself felt, not 
only in the appointments to the min- 
istry, but in the measures of govern- 
ment. The most important of them 
was an alteration wliich, during tlic 
time old Marshal Sdgiir was secretaiy 
at ivar, took place in the qualiflcatious 
necessary for obtaining commissions in 
the army or navy. Considerable laxity 
in this respect had of late years crept 
in, arising partly from the increasing 
weight of the bankers and financiers in 
the distressed state of the royal trea- 
suiy, which made it no easy matter to 
exclude their sons, on the score of birth, 
from the military i^areer, and partly 
from the general tendency to liberal 
ideas, wbicli, since the accession of 
Louis XVL, had more or less charac- 
terised the royal councils. But after 
the retirement of Necker, and the re- 
tura to the ftAiner ^^stcm of govern- 
ment, it w^as considered hazardous to 
permit this* laxity to continue; and, 
accordingly, an edict was obtained froni 
the king, which provided that no one 
should obhiiii a commissic^n^ttffbe army 
or jinvy unless he could trace his la- 
bility back fur fodr generations or a 
hundred years. This was in effect to 
restrict them to the old families, and 
to but a small number even of that 
pri^leged body; and it so much limited 
the class from whom oflicei*s could be 
taken, that it was found impossible to 
enforce the rule rigidly in practice. 
In the temper of the ijublic mind, it 
was abundantly imprudent to revert 
to such a system any circum- 

stances ; but the evil was aggravated 
tenfold by the circumstance of the 
guards, with regard to whom it was 
rigidly enforced, being permanently 
stationed in raris ; and in situations, 
of coui'se, where the private 8oldiei*s 
were continually exposed to the seduc- 
tions, and liable to be influenced by 
the opinions, of the citizens, male and 
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fe&ale, with whom they were in con- 
stant intercourse. ThiisJ while the 
officere all bebnged to the highest 
class of the aristc^racy, the comm^'n 
men were daily becoming more de&ocra- 
tic ; so that it might easily have been 
foreseen, that on tlie first serious crisis 
a division would arise between them. 
It will appear in the sequel with what 
fatal effect this circumstance operated at 
the decisive crisis of the Revolution. 

88. Unhappily, the j^rivate habits of 
i^he queen, shortly before and after the 
birth of the princess-royal, were not cal- 
culated to diminish the number of these 
surmises, or disarm the malignity of her 
enemies. Her aversion to the rigid for- 
mality of court etiquette had been early 
evinced, and it was with ill-disguised re- 
luctance that she submitted even to the 
necessary fatigue of receiving the per- 
sons {tresented at the court levdes. Jea- 
lousies, in regard to precedence, had 
estranged her frort some of the highest 
nobility the Duke de Chartres was, for 
very sufficient reasons, never allowed 
to form one of the intimate circle in 
which she so much delighted, and spent 
so large a part of her time; her brother, 
the emperor Joseph, and the Grand- 
duke Maximiliaiif successively visited 
Paris, travelling n'jtwithstand- 

ing which they were allowe<i the prece- 
dence oVer the French noblesse of the 
highestTSSii. — a rule which banished a 
l^^ge part of them from the court during 
the residence of these foreign princes at 
the metropolis. Above all, the Duchess 
of Polignac, the confidant of all her 
thoughts and wishes, and who ma4e, it 
must be confessed, a most unexception- 
able use of her power, excited in the 
highest degree th^ jealousy of the old 
nobility, who beheld with undisguised 
resentment the queen fly from the 
stately splendours of Versailles to take 
refuge in an elegart domestic circle, in 
which she threw -asi(^o at once the hon- 
our, the fonnality, and the fatigues of 
her rank. 

89. A favourite amusement, which 
was often resorted to at Versailles dur- 
ing the summer of 1778, furnished ad- 
ditional food for the malignity and scan- 
dal of Paris. During the extreme heats 
and enchanting weather of that season, 


when the queen, in the first month of 
her pregnancy, was unable to sleep till 
a late period, she beguiled the weai-y 
hours of the night by forming parties 
who walked out by moonlight on the 
terraces of Versailles and Trianon, en- 
joying the delicious coolness of the air, 
and listening to the noble militaiy bands 
which played at a little distance. The 
fame of these^’noctumal parties, more 
agreeable during sultry weather than 
judbiious in a queen, soon spread over 
Paris. High bribes were offered to the 
doorkeepers to obtain admis.sion to these 
magic scenes; gold opened the entrance 
to some improper characters, — occa- 
sionally some of the Duke de Chartres’ 
mistresses found their way in; an ad- 
venturous youth might boast of having 
sat on the same bench, and even ex- 
changed words with the queen, during 
the obscurity of the night, and Without 
his being known. The king, worn out 
with the fatigues of his council, was sel- 
dom present on these occasions; but the 
Count d’Artois and the Count of Pro- 
vence always wore. It moy be con- 
ceived what food these nocturnal par- 
ties, magnified by rumour and black- 
ened by the voice of scandal, furnished 
to the malignant jealousy of a corrupted 
capital • 

90. Another change took place at this 

* During .ill this period, however, htor do- 
mestic habits with the king remained uu- 
chacigod— a clear proof of thelxmoccneo of her 
conduct. ** Our young and charming queen, 
from being without stifniess and ceremony, 
has banished from court all the absurd 
shackles of ancient etiquette. Every evening 
this amiable princess goes about the chateau 
on the king^s arm, paying visits^ attended 
only by a single volet carryii^ a couple of 
candles. As io the new practice of supping 
with the ladies and gentlomen of tlm court, 
titled or untitled, it is to be observed that the 
young queen has entered into it less from any 
desire for large supper parties, ttaanfroso well- 
understood political prudence. It Is to this 
ancient etiquette, according to which the 
king, after huutbig, was expected to sup with 
all his companions in the chase, but wi^out 
the princesses, that may be attril^f jd the 
debauchery of every kind to which Loui^ 
XV. abandoned himself during the last twent> 
years of his life. Now-a-days, the king is 
only separated from his wife when at the 
chase, or at the coundl-board ; and the miser- 
able courtiers who might attempt to corrupt 
their master, cannot find the opportunity." 
—CorrejtMndance de la Cpwr pendaiU k 
lUgnedeLouUXVL.W. ^ 
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period, at once descriptive of the revo- 
lution in general ideas which wae going 
forward, , and of the influence of th< 
queen, notwithstanding all her unpo- 
pularity, over the highest circles in th( 
capital Her sway over the fashions oi 
female dress was omnipotent. At one 
period she introduced the extravagantly 
liigh feathers and head-dresses, which 
soon spread over all Eu.tope, and now 
appear so strange, as they are poi*trayed 
on the immortal canvass of Reynolds; 
at another, yielding to her horror at 
etiquette and passion for ease of man- 
ner, she brought in that total change of 
fashion, characteristic of the spread of 
ideas of equality, which at once levelled 
all distinctions of rank, and arrayed the 
duchess in the same simple muslin garb 
as the soubrette. There is more in this 
than a mere change of fashion ; it was 
allied with the revolution which was 
then going on in the public mind. In 
the extravagant admiration for Grecian 
costume, which spread with the growth 
of republican ideas, is to be discerned 
the effects of Rousseau’s dreams on the 
social contract, and the forerunner of 
the levelling ideas of the Revolution. 
Whatever the queen introduced was im- 
mediately adopted by the fashionable 
dressmakers of the capital ; the ladies of 
Paris, amidst all their jealousy of the 
Austrian, hastened to imitate all the 
chants she adopted : the stately mag- 
nifloence of feudal costume was discand- 
ed; Madame Bertin, the principal dress- 
maker to the court, became the Lycur- 
gus of modem fashion; and from the 
antechambers of Versailles, the simple 
style of Grecian drapery spread over all 
Europe.* 

* Marie Antoinette, unloss on solemn 
occasions, liked to dross with great simpli- 
city ; but the air of dignity, inseparable iVom 
her, always made her rank apparent. This 
simplioity began to bo censured strongly, 
first among tho courtiers and then through- 
out the kingdom ; and by out of those con- 
tradictioliB which oro more common in France 
than elsewhere, when tho queen was most 
blamed she was most eagerly copied. Every 
lady wished to have the same dishablllo, the 
same bmmel the same feathers that they 
had seen her wear. Crowds rushed to Ma- 
dame iSertin, her dressiiakor; it was a 
oompleto revolution in tho oCstume of our 
lodl^ and gave a' sort of importance to this 
woman. !Ungs flowing robos, and all tho , 


91. An event soon after occurred, 
which, in .this temper of the public 
mind, created a prodigious sensation, 
a^d contributed, i]^re than any other 
circumstance, to give an^appearance of 
consistency to the malignant rcpoits so 
industriously propagated by the Orleans 
faction as to the queen’s character. 
Boehinpr, jeweller to the court, had fre- 
quently showed the queen a superb dia- 
mond necklace, which he.had construct- 
ed at a very heavy expense, in the hope 
that she wouiJl purchase it; but the 
great cost, which was 1,600,000 francs 
(£64,000), had made her uniformly and 
positively tifecline the offer. He endea- 
voured, in consequence, to dispose of it 
at some of the other courts in Europe, 
but without success. In the midst of 
his perplexity, a lady of high rank, 
named the Countess de la Mothe, de- 
scended from the royal house of \'aloi8, 
waited on him, and stated that the 
queen had at lengtl> resolved to buy 
the necklace, but that the afiair was to 

forms which could give an air of nobility to 
the dross, were proscribeci. A duchess w as 
nolongerdistiiiLaiiahablo from an actress. The 
mania extended to tho men. I'he gi'audecs 
had long abandoned plumes, bundles of rib- 
bon, and lace on tiie hat m to their lacqueys. 
They now gave up the red heels and the em- 
broidered coats; their pleasure was to g** 
about dressed in coarse broad-cloth, with 
thick shoes and a knotted bludgcoai. This 
metamorphosis caused many of rather 
humiliating adventures. Throvv’namong tho 
crowd, and having nothing to distinguisj^ 
them from tho jiopulacc, countrymen not 
uii frequently picked a quarrel with them, 
and in this style of combat it was not the 
noble who had tlie advantage. The second 
order thus insensibly deprived itself of that 
consideration which had always been accord- 
ed, and promoted the reign of that equality 
which has been so fatal to Its existence. 
These changes prod uce<^ still more serious 
results by their imiicrceptiblo influence on 
tho morals. Tho nobles took too strong a 
taste for the manners and habits of tlie 
people, and also for democratic maxims 
placing every one on a level ; wliilo, on tho 
other hand, the people iwcame accustomed 
bo indulge In contempt, ii^bordinatlon, and 
indoloiico,”--MoNTJOYE, nistoire de Marie 
Antoinette, 1, 274, 276. A very curious work 
might be written on the influciioo of political 
events and ideas on the prevailing fashions 
both for indh and women ; there is always a 
sortoin analogy between them. Witness the 
shephenl-plaTd trousers for gentlemen, and 
coarse shawls and muslins worn by ladies, in 
Great Britain, during the Reform' fervour of 
:882-4. 
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hk kept a profound secret, and at the 
same time exhibited a pretended letter 
of her majesty's authorising the pur- 
chase. Boehmer yaa not satisfied w^th 
these assume cea, upon which ske pro- 
mised to send one of the highest digni 
taries about the court to complete the 
transaction ; and in effect, the Cardinal 
Rohan, grand almoner of th^ queen, 
soon after waited on him, and concluded 
the bargain in the queen’s name, for 
1,400,000 francs (£56,000). The neck- 
lace was delivered to^ Madame do la 
Mothe, who gave in exchange forged 
orders of the queen, .signed Marie An- 
toinette de France." WheV., the finst of 
these fell due, it was not paid by the 
queen’s treasurer; Boehmer made com- 
plaints to a lady of the court, and the 
affair came to the knowledge of the 
king, who instantly sent for the Cardi- 
nal Rohan, and interrogated himcUxsely 
on so strange an affair. He admitted 
having had a certain share in the trans- 
action, and having bought the necklace; 
though he loudly protested that he Inid 
been imposed upon by lyfadame de la 
Mothe, and that he believed the forged 
letter-orders werf* genuine. “ Did you 
not know the queen’^ signature?” in- 
quired Louis, I never saw her ma- 
jesty write,” answered the cardinal. “A 
Rohan and a c.irdinal,” replied Louis, 
"might have known that a queen of 
Francwfcws not sign * Marie Antoinette 
^fje France.' ” * He was committed to 
custody; but before being sent to pri- 
son, he contrived to despatch a secret 
messenger with instnictions to burn all 
his private papers — an inj unction which, 
by riding so hard that he kilKcd his 
horse, the servant contrived to effect. 
Madame de la JMothe was soon after 
arrested at Bar-sur-Aube ; and both she 
and the cardinal were brought to trial 
before the parliament of Paris. 

92. Sufficient ^food for censorious ob- 
servation was t^iorded even by the bare 
outline of the ^ase as it has now been 
given ; but the details which came out 
on the trial were much more prejudicial 
to the queen’s reputation, an^ furnished 
abundant matenals for the malignity of 

* The queens of France all signed by their 
Christian names merely, os "Mario Antoi- 
nette ; ** never adding " do Franco.” 


scandal to magni/y. It appeared that 
Madame de la Mothe, among other de- 
vices to support her credit, and carry 
on a transaction which proved so lucra- 
tive to herself, hod succeeded in im- 
po.sing so far on the credulity of the 
cardinal that she made him believe that 
the queen would meet him at night, 
disguised in a domino, in one of the 
shrubberies f f Trianon, tof'give him a 
rose, expressive of her approbation of 
the steps he had taken concerning the 
netfidace. In effect, she got one of the 
courtesans from the Palais Royal, named 
Mademoiselle Oliva, who had an elegant 
figure and resembled Marie Antoinette, 
to personify the queen on that occa- 
sion. She gave him the rose, and made 
the deluded cardinal believe he had 
been honoured with a private noctur- 
nal interview with royalty. It was ad- 
mitted by Madame de la Motive and her 
husband, that she hod got the necklace 
and disposed of part of it ;t her great 
accession of riches sufficiently proved 
where the proceeds of it had gone; the 
letters and orders bore scarcely any re- 
semblance to the queen’s h<in(i writing, 
and Cardinal Rohan's sudden and com- 
plete burning of his papers sufficiently in- 
dicated that he had something at least 
which he was desirous to conceal. But 
the Orleans faction and the libellers of 
the queen fastened with such avidity 
on this scandalous affair, that thcfpublic 
Ijpcame soon incapable of forming an 
impartial judgment concerning it. The 
noblesse were indignant at the thought 
of a prince of the blood of Rohan being 
even suspected of such an offence as 
theft and forgery; the ecclesiastics 
loudly murmured against a cardinal 

t "Madame de la Mothe has none of the 
fragments of the pecklaco, except the pieces 
awantiug, the traces of which might be fol- 
lowed. My wife gave me these pieces (which 
I have sold), assuring me that they were a 
present from the queen. The gift was mag- 
nificent; buh it was Uie daughter of the 
Ceesars who offered it to the last of the 
house of Valois, whoso iiiheritanoe, tab first 
crown of Europe, shone on the wecn’s head. 
The cardinal received the peckfaoe in its in- 
tegrity, to place it in that condition in the 
hands of my wife. My wlfis, then, has been 
misled, and mad^ the instniment of the car- 
dinal.”— M. Dx LA Mothe d M. ob Mobtmo- 
EiK, 22d September 1790 ; Soulavik, Jl^ne 
(k LouU XVL, vL 77. 4 
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being tried before *a temporal court; 
the populace implicitly believed every- 
thing which tended to involve the coui*t 
iu obloquy and scandal. So general 
was the delusion, so universal the cla- 
mour, that it was commonly believed 
in Paris, down to the Revolution, iu 
defiance of the clearest evidence, aud 
the admissions of the parties them- 
selves, ttwt the queen had really been 
privy to the purchase ot the necklace. 
After a long trial before the parliament 
of Paris, the issue of which w^as hioked 
to with intense anxiety by all France, 
the cardinal was, by a majority of votes, 
declared not guilty, amidst the tumul- 
tuous applause of the mob, who rejoiced 
in the opportunity of thus showing their 
hatred of the queen ; but Madame de la 
Mothe was convietei and sentenced to 
be branded on the shoulders with a red- 
liot iron, and imprisoned for life. This 
cruel sentence, unworthy for one, how 
guilty soever, who bore the name of 
Valois, was carried into execution— the 
king deeming, and perhaps justly, that, 
how repugnant soever to his feelings, 
he could not relax it iu any respect, 
without confirming the general suspi- 
cion that the queen was no stranger to 
the transaction. Such was the impres- 
sion produced iu France, and i ndeed over 
Europe, by this extraordinary affjur, 
that a young ecclesiastic, destined to no 
comgaon celebrity in future times, aud 
whom, even then, nothing escaped — M. 
Talleyrand Pekigohd — wrote at%he 
time to a friend, “ Attend narrowly to 
that miserable affair of the necklace : 

I should not be surprised if it over- 
turned the throne.”* 

93. Fed by so many causes, a spirit 
of Innovation, like a malady, over- 
spread France at this crisis ; precipi- 

* Madams de la Mothe, after a year’s de- 
tention in the prison of I’HOpital, effected, or 
was suffered to effect, her escape, and went 
over to Loudon. Sbo lost her life, some 
years after, in a fVightflil cnaimer. Being 
pursued for debt, to avoid an arrest she ou- 
dcavoured to escape by a window two stones 
from the ground ; but, finding it too high to 
lot herself down, she clung for some time, 
with her hands, fi'om the window-sill, and 
when her strength was exhausted, foil, aud 
was killod on tlio vpot~*BU)graphit Univtr’ 
ielte, xxiv. 121 (La Mothg). 
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tated all classes into a passion ^or 
changes of which they were far from 
perceiving ^he ultimate effects, and in 
the end induced evils far greater than 
those which thesf changes were in- 
tend^ to remove. Thft’e is no un- 
mixed good iu human affairs : the best 
principles, if pushed to excess, degene- 
rate into fatal vices. Generosity is 
nearl|% allied to extravagance — chai-ity 
itself may lead to ruin — the sternness 
of justice is but one step removed from 
the severity ^ oppression. It is the 
same in the political world : the tran- 
quillity of despotism resembles the stag- 
nation of the Dead Sea; the fever of 
innovatioff, the tempests of the ocean. 
It would seem as if, at particular periods, 
from causes inscrutable to human wis- 
dom, a universal frenzy seizes man kind ; 
reason, experience, prudence, are alike 
blinded ; aud the very classes who are 
to perish in the storm are the first to 
rouse its fury. France exhibited a 
striking proof of tl<b truth of this ob- 
servation fur a number of years pre- 
ceding the Revolution. During the 
reign of Louis XVI. no one thought of 
a convulsion, though it was rapidly ap- 
proaching, and the most ardent in the 
cause of iuiiofatioi^were those whose 
fortunes were about to j)erish from its 
effects, Th% young nobles apj)laiided 
the writings of Raynal, Voltaire, aud 
Rousseau, and ropeateci all the argu- 
ments agaiiLst their own CAtlusive pri- 
vileges and the feudal system, withi^it 
ever su.spectmg that they would be the 
first victims of such o])iiiiou.s. 

94. Long before the Tiers Etat had 
adouted them, the thirst for liberty, and 
a bffnd passion for change, had spread 
widely among the French noblesse ; but 
the approaches of tb^i spirit of innova- 
tion were so disguised under the colours 
of philanthropy, that none perceived its 
consequences. “ In truth,” says S<5gur, 
“ who could have ai^icipated the terri- 
ble flood of passions^id crimes which 
was about to be let lollse on ^he world, 
at a time when all writings, all thoughts, 
all actions, seemed to have but one end 
— the extirpation of abuses, the propa- 
gation of virtue, the relief of the people, 
the establishment of freedom? It is 
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thv8 that the most terrible convulsions 
are ushered into the worh^ the night 
is serene, the sunset fair, which pre- 
cedes 'the fuiy^of the tornado.” The 
passion for innovat'.on, which ha^ been 
continually increasing during the latter 
years of the reign of Louis XV., be- 
came irresistible in the years immedi- 
ately preceding the Revolution. It 
seized all cla^^ses, embraced all aiA jects, 
overwhelmed all understandings. The 
extravagant imitation of English cus- 
toms and manners, caWd the Anglo- 
rutnia, wtis more than a mere foolery 
of fashion : it was the expression of a 
disjiosition disquieted and dissatisfied 
with itself, and arose from a‘ secret de- 
sire to imitate the free institutions of a 
country whose extravagances were so 
much the object of admiration. 

It is hardly credible, however, to 
what 9 ,n extent this pa.ssion for every- 
thing English oversjiread all classes in 
the nation. The Philosophers con- 
stantly held up tile English constitu- 
tion as the model of political wisdom, 
English philosophy a.s the school of en- 
lightened reason, the English soil as 
the only asylum of freedom on earth. 
The Duke of Orleans and the liberal 
nobles pushed to ^excess the pas- 
sion for English amusements : the 
dress, the manner.s, the air, the slang, 
of English jockeys, were the object of 
universal imitation. Horse-racing and 
hunting Cecame favourite amusements; 
It'^.ther breeches and top-boots the most 
fashionable moniiug attire. Even the 
mode of riding was altered ; and the 
astonished Parisians,. in.stead of the 
stately seigneur, sitting erect, jvith 
huge jack-boots, on his ambling high- 
mettled palfrey, beheld tightly-dressed 
youths arrayed Eke English grooms, 
trotting along and rising in their stir- 
rups. Almost alone of his subjects at 
Pans, Louis XVL, Avho was thoroughly 
national in his ha; its and inclinations, 
resisted the ge^'^jral^ contagion, and 
maintained inviolate’ the habits and 
amusements of the old school. Super- 
ficial observers will exclaim that these 
are trifles beneath the dignity of his- 
tory ; but they know little of human 
aflairs who are not aware that nothing 
U unworthy of notice which marks, in 


a period of ferment, the inclination of 
the general mind ; and in the political, 
not less than the physical world, it is 
straws which show how the wind sets, 
and often prognosticate the direction of 
the coming storm. 

95. Eveiything at this period indi- 
cated that restless desire for change, 
and those sanguine anticipations of in- 
definite extension in human powers and 
felicity, which are so often the precur- 
sor of the most dreadful calamitie.s. 
Mai^ accidental circumstances con- 
spired to add to the effervescence, 
which were eagerly seized on by a 
heated generation to swell the general 
illusion. The invention of balloons 
by Montgolfier in 1783, was deemed a 
prodigious step in the progress of im- 
provement; and hundreds of thousands 
of the Parisians beheld with transport 
the vast ball of silk rise majestically 
from the earth, bearing the intrepid 
aeronauts, who were the first to launch 
the human race into the unknown re- 
gions of the air. Unbounded were the 
visions which filled the minds of men 
at this brilliant discoveiy. England 
wjis to be prostrated, the Channel tra- 
versed by legions of invincible aero- 
nauts ; from the clouds the blessings 
of civilisation were to descend upon sa- 
vage and unenlightened man.* “ While 

* “ ‘ What an age is ours I ' said the specta- 
tors ; * how many discoveries fitll fo two lot 
of tliis happy generation I It is only a few 

f renc-s since we found out the compuaition of 
ightuing, tbo art of attracting it, of dis- 
eliaigiug it, of causing it to stream along In 
insignificant jots. Behold, hero there is now 
discovered the art of transporting ourselves 
aloft, above the clouds whence the thunder 
growls. What a new source of relief to the 
oppressed and captive 1 What a rapid ex- 
change of productions, and the light of know- 
ledge I Ilow beautiful will it bo, to descend 
from the clouds upon barbarous nations, like 
beneficent deities, dictating to them laws, 
come from the skies, which will soften their 
ferocity, and oracles which will enlighten their 
Ignorance.’ 'What vertigo possesses you?’ 
said more alarmed observers : * these danger, 
ous machines, if brought to peribctlon, will 
introduce ftightfiil anarchy Into societ'.ywilj 
burst the restraints of the laws, and, in flne^ 
man, master of the air, will speedily make it 
a new field of battle.’ 'Bilonco,’ replied the 
more enthusiastic of the young: * these alarms 
might have been reasonable, If aerial naviga- 
tion had been discovered in the fifteenth or 
sixtoenth century;butin the eighteenth, what 
cause have we for fear? Is there not a tec^ui 
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that,” Bays Bulwer with historic truth. 
“ was the day for polished scepticisn: 
and aflepted wisdom, it was the day aJs^ 
for the most egregious credulity and thi 
most mystical superstition. It was th< 
day in which magnetism and magic 
found converts among the disciples o“ 
Diderot; when prophecies were cur 
rent in every mouth ; when the salon 
of a philosophical deist»>w'as converted 
into a Heraolea, in which necromancy 
professed to conjure up the shadows o*‘ 
the dead; when the Crosier ana the 
Book were ridiculed, and Mesmer and 
Cagliostro were believed.” * The first 
of these, a German physician, announced 
that he had discovered that man was 
“an electrical machine ; ” and amused 
philosophers, and carried away many 
lieated heads, with the mysteries of 
animal magnetism, which appears des- 
tined mery half-century to overspread 
the civilised world with its false pre- 
tensions and real dclu.sions.+ In the 
midst of these sanguine anticip<ations 
of intellectual progress and scientific 
discovery, it was in vain that a few 
more sagacious observers, judging from 
experience, remarked that it would be 
well if some moral improvement w'ere 
mingled with these mental acquisitions. 
No one seemed to think that such a 
change was either necessary or desir- 
able. Selfishness, immorality, and in- 
fidelity were daily extending their in- 
fiuence in society ; but all classes, siive 
a mere fraction who were stigmatised as 
alarmists, were blind to their tendency ; 
and amidst incessant declamations on 
the lights of the age, and the boundless 
lu’ospects of social felicity which were 
opening, the only solid foundations for 
either — religion and morality — were 
fast disappearing from the realm. 

96. It was in the midst of this uni- 
versal dissolution of opinions, morals, 

between all wUe men to turn^way the scourpe 
eifwatV" — Lacbstelle, Ifistoire de France 
pendant le 18 Siicle, vi. 01, 92. This was on 
tho ove of the reign of Napoloon, and the 
Moscow campaign. 

* Zatumi, D. ii. c. 2. 

t After riumbering fifty-four years, It re- 
appeared in 1848, and for a few seasons 
amazed the frivolous, and carried away tho 
weak, especially in tho higher and least occu- 
pied olasMs onocioty. 


and habits, that M. de Brienne receded 
the helm #>f affairs, and undeitook to 
moderate the univer|jil effervescence, 
mid rule the general insubordination, 
by areciiiTence tef the arbitrary prin- 
ciples of the ancient monoi’chy. The 
attempt, in the first instance, met with 
unlooked-for success. Three edicts, on 
the mssing of which the king had set 
his Imart, which Calonne had adopted 
from Turgot, and submitted in vain to 
the Notables, were successively regis- 
tered by the parliament. Encouraged 
by this unwonted instance of modera- 
tion, Brienne next sent them an edict 
to regi.stewwhich imposed an additioniil 
duty op stamp.s ; but the moment that 
the word “ tax ” w'as mentioned, their 
old refractory disposition rotunied, and, 
imitating the tactics of the Notables, 
they stated that they could not regis- 
ter the edict, unless the natioifal ac- 
counts were previously submitted to 
their examination. ^ In the course of 
the di-scussions which ensued on this 
subject, the Abbd Sabatier observed : 

You ask for the states of accounts ? 
You are mistaken in your object. It 
is the States-Gkneral which you re- 
quire.”t This^v'itty expression, thrown 
in at a period of u0jsual excitement, 
produced aii extraordinary impression 
it so completely fell in with, and so 
happily expressed, the public Opinion. 
Carried away by the geneiv*«I enthusi- 
asm, the parliament passed a resolutimi 
that a perpetual tax, such as that pro- 
posed, could only be imposed by the 
States-Gencral. The king upon this 
mjide some slight modifications in the 
proposed impost, and again returned 
it to the parliament ; but though the 
older councillors hgpitated, even for 
their own sake, to merge themselves iu 
-he greater assembly, a majority, com- 
posedebieflyof the younger councillors, 
under the guidance of d' Espr^J mdnil and 
”oislard, two enthuS^tic young men, 
again rejected the iApost, exclaiming 
hat they must have the States-Genei’al, 
and that they alone could give legality 
bo the jpopoatb “Providence,” said 

t “Vous demandoz doa tftats: e’eat lea 
itata-pgndraux qu’il voua faut” Tho wit can 
onl^be appreciated in French.— D* 
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d’ 6 nn 0 sson, Avho was president, “ will 
punish your fatal councils granting 
your prayei*s.” c His prophecy was too 
faithfully accomplished. In less th^n 
six years afteywards, d’Espr^mdnftl per- 
ished by the violence of the people 
whom the States-General had roused 
to madness. 

97. Hoping to disarm the resj^'itance 
he could not directly overcome, the 
king published a list of the reductions 
he proposed to effect in the different 
dcpai-tmeuta of the sbate^* and Brienne 
set vigorously to work to effect a sav- 
ing in the army and the civil eshib- 
lishments of the king. Bit the mag- 
nitude of the deficit, which was now 

125.000. 000 francs (£5, 000, 000)'' yearly, 
was such, that no reductions in th' 
guards or royal household could inak' 
any sensible impression on it. Th' 
minister at war stated he could save 

15.000. 000 francs (4^600,000) in hh 
dejiartment; but ^hat was that to the 
total amount of the deficiency ? The 
real evil was the irnpossi))ility of getting 
any new taxes imposed, from the re- 
fusal of the parliaments to register 
them, and the ojiprcssive weight of the 
loans, for the interest which no pro- 
vision had been sde during the Ame- 
rican w.ir. The roductioni^ which were 
in.'ulo, and they were very considerable, 
di»l rather harm than good; for they 
excited an- angry feeling among those 
\^,o suffered by them, without giving 
any sen.sible relief to those who con- 
tributed to the public funds. They re- 
garded their offices, and not witliout 
reason, as their private property during 
their life; and one of the 8 ulllrer.s, 
Baron Besenval, declared that such ini- 
(piitous spoliatign was unparalleled, 
save in Turkey. Meanwhile the parlia- 
meiit, not content with having thrown 
out the new tax, proceeded to offensive 
measures. Du port, at a solemn meeting 
of both chambe^., brought fonvard an 
accusation against Galoniie, on the 
ground of “ his dilapidations and 
abuses of authority,” which the parlia- 
ment ordered their public pregecutor to 
take up. The decree to that effect was , 
afterwards annulled ; but such was the 
violence with which the tide ran against 
the ex-minister, that, seeing a fair trial 


was out of the question, Tie left the 
countiy, and retired to England. Hi? 
poverty bore decisive evidence to the 
integrity, if not the wisdom, of liis ad- 
ministration, so far as he was person- 
ally concerned; he retired from office 
poorer than he entered upon it.* Mean- 
while the public indignation against the 
court rose to the highest pitch, although 
Louis, to weal en it, had recommeudcHl 
Caloime to leave the country. Pam- 
phlets multiplied, and were devoured 
witli ominous rapidity. The queen, to 
whom the whole was ascribed, was now 
universally called Madame Deficit; she 
was insulted even in the park of ISt 
Cloud; and by the advice of the lieu- 
tenant of police, she abstained from 
going to the capital while the effer- 
vescence continued. 

98. If the parliament of Paris had 
made use of the vast influence they had 
now acquired to establish a just and 
equal system of taxation, which might 
at once have relieved the public neces- 
sities, and removed the unjust exemp- 
tions which the privileged classes still 
enjoyed, they would have deserved the 
title of generous and intrepid patriots. 
But this was very far indeed from being 
their object; and it soon appeared that, 
amidst all their zeal for a restraint on 
the royal authority, they had no inten- 
tion of making any sacrifice of their 
own pecuniary immunities. Brtenne, 
fa|i from being discouraged, for a third 
time seut back the proposed edict for a 
tax on stamp, s; and with it one for the 
equal imposition of the land-tax on all 
classes. This was the touchstone of 
patriotic or selfish opposition ; and the 

Cftloime was so poor when he left office 
that he owed his means of subsistence to the 
rich Mjidamo dTIarvelay, who hod now be- 
come a widow, and bestowed on him her 
land and her fortune. — Ditoz, ii. 10. 

The exaggerations of which Colonne was 
the object would be beyond belief, if any- 
thing was incredible of popular credulity 
and passion. was stated, and generally 
believed, that he hiul absorbed in four years 
.S, 000. 000, 000 francs (£120,000,000). TI i'par- 
iamont of Grenoble said — "If you assemble 
n one mass the whole dilapidations of which 
iur annals have preserved a record, from the 
jommencement of the monarchy, and during 
the course of fourteen centuries. It would 
hardly compose a sum so enormous os in his 
hands has disappeared in four years."— D boi; 
li. 10, Al. 
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parliameut failed at the test. By a 
slender .majority, the assembled cham< 
bers, including the peers, decided “that 
the States-Geueral alone had the power 
to consent to such measures; and that 
the parliament was incompetent to re- 
gister them.” In coming to this de 
cision, the majority had no intention of 
really compelling the Convocation of 
that body — which they were well aware 
would speedily extinguish at once^their 
own influence ani their popularity; 
they thought the king w’ould do any 
thing rather than convoke that dreaded 
assembly ; that this was the most po- 
juilar ground on which to rest their 
opposition, and that thus, without los- 
ing their reputation for patriotism, 
they would preserve the substantijil 
advantages of immunity from the 
heavier of the direct taxes. But the 
people, passionately desirous of the 
States-General, and delighted at the 
unusual spectacle of a successful resis- 
tance to the royal authority, were en- 
tranced with the decree of the parlia- 
ment; and d’Esprdmdnil, the leader of 
the opposition, was drawn home in 
triumph in his carriage. 

•99. Brienne, thus defea^jed a third 
time, had recourse to measures of se- 
verity. By a royal edict on the 1 5th 
August, the parliament was exiled to 
Tropes, the chief town of Champagne ; 
and the Count de Provence was seni to 
the one court of the parliament, the 
Count d’ Artois to the other, to register 
the edicts by force, as in a lit de justice. 
The former, known for his liberal 
principles, was loudly applauded as he 
passed through the streets on this mis- 
sion; the latter, deemed attached to 
arbitrary maxims, was assailed with 
such a storm of hisses and abuse, that 
the commander of his guard ordered 
the men to cany aims, which alone 
disperaed the ipob. l^is event de- 
serves to be noticed as the jirst collision 
between the crown and the people which 
occurred during the Revolution, The 
decrees were registered by force, in the 
face of formal protests entered on their 
books by both chambers of the parlia- 
ment; but the parliament obeyed the 
mandate, and retired to Troyes, where 
they commenced their sittings^ after 


passing a^decree, declaring all judg- 
ments legal pronouncJfed there. • None, 
however, of the pjactitioners followed 
uienf; and, though tha courts were 
opened, no one appeared as a suik^r, 
and no business was done. The magis- 
trates, however, were consoled for this 
defection by laudatory addresses, which 
showered in upon them from all the 
parliaments of France, in which their 
flrmnesH was^xtolled to the skies. All 
concurred in aemanding the abolition 
of arbitrary acta, the diminution of 
the i>ublic charges, the recall of the 
magistratts, the prosecution of Ca- 
lonne, »nd the convocation of theStates- 
General.* 

100. But too material interests were 
at stake on both sides to permit this 
state of hostility between the crown and 
the parliament of Paris to be df long 
continuance. The magistrates beheld 
with pain the susj^msion of business 
and entire desertion of their courts, for 
which the laudatory addresses from the 
other parliaments of France afforded 
but a poor compensation; the council- 
lors sighed for the pleasures and the 
2 Jrofits of the* capital; all were soon 
wearied of the moSbtony of life in a 
retired provmciiil town. One by one, 
after a residence of some weeks, they 
began to drop off, and reappear in the 
.streets 9 f Paris. Brieniie had not less 
pressing motives for desiring an actvjjfi- 
modation. The want of money was 
daily becoming more uigent at the 
treasury: the fermentation throughout 
France was alarming: the forced regis- 
tratfbu of the edicts had excited uni- 
versal di.'^satisfaction; and, in the tem- 
per of the public, ^it was doubtful 
whether the taxes registered by force 
could be generally collected. In this 
itate of matters, it waa not long difficult 

• The parUament of iVenoble said : ‘*Tho 
contiiiuoa renewal of cou^ d'dtntt the forced 
registrations, the exile of members of parlia- 
ment, the substitution of constraint and rig- 
our for the course of justice, create ostonisn- 
nent in enlightened age, hurt a nation 
:hat loves Its kmg even to idolatry, but which 
is proud and fh5e ; they freo/e the heur^ 
and may in the end break the bonds whigh 
unite the sovereign^ to his subjects and the 
subjecte to their sovereign.”— da 
Piirlement de Grmvble an Parlement de Par%Jt> 
Sept. 2, 1787 ; Droz. ii. 33. 
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to come to an accommodation. Brieune 
adroitly propose i a compromise, by 
virtue of which thj two edicts regis- 
tered by forc^^were to be withdmwn, 
and the parliament was to consent to 
the additional tingii^me for two years, 
to be levied equally on all cljujses, not 
excepting even the princes of the j^jood- 
royal. IVEsprchncnil vehemently op- 
posed this concession. “ You went out 
of Paris,” said he, “ covered with glory, 
and you will return covei^d with mud.” 
But the methods of seduction at the 
disposal of the court prevailed wdth the 
majority, and the coinprol'ise took 
place. I’he edict imposing th,e terri- 
torial tax equally on all was registered, 
and the parliament made a solemn 
entry into Paris amidst the acclama- 
tions of the people. This was the first 
example given in France of the great 
and just principle of the equal taxation 
of all classes; and tjie first great victory 
over the exclusive privileges of the aris- 
tocracy, gained by the crown, in the 
face of the strenuous resistance of the 
parliaments and the impassioned hos- 
tility if the people. 

lUl. Although, howew'r, the princi- 
ple involved in thC- mode according to 
w’hich the new tax was to be levied was 
ill the highest degree important, and 
though K was the fimt step towiu'ds a 
just and equal distribution of the pub- 
li^Jmrdens, yet the relief, in the first 
instance, afforded by so trifling an atl- 
dition to the receipts of the treasury, 
was very inconsiderable. It was soon 
apparent that a much more extensive 
measure was necessary; and Brit&ue, 
overjoyed at his recent success, came to 
the parliament w^th a proposal which 
revealed at once the necessitous state of , 
the exchequer, and the magnitude of i 
the burdens on the nation which would 
be necessary to relieve it. He proposed 
to borrow imnyiliately 420,000,000 
francs (£16,800,(^0), to bo paid up in 
the course of five years ;* and in order 

♦ The loans were to bo paid up as follows 
Francs. *' £ 

In 178S, . . . 120.000,000 or 4,800,000 

1789, 9u.000,000 - 3,600,000 

1790, 80,000,000 - 3,200.000 

1791, 70,000,000 - 2,800,000 

1792, 60,000,000 - 2.400,000 

— SoULAViB. vi, 186u 


to induce the magistrates to record, 
that is, give legal validity to those large 
loans, he pledged the royal word that 
the States-Geueral should be assembled 
before that time expired. As a reason 
for not convoking them at an eai'lier 
2 )eriod, he stated, that by the year 1792 
the income of the state would be equal 
to its expeudititre ; and that thus the 
national representatives, without being 
disqqieted by the pressing concerns of 
finance, w’ould be able to give their un- 
divided attention to the means of social 
amelioration. An edict was also pro- 
posed giving additional liberty and se- 
curity to the Huguenots. To give 
greater solemnity to this proposal, it 
was determined that the king should 
attend in person, and announce the fun- 
damental principles of the constitution, 
and in particular assert, in the most un- 
qualified manner, for the crown, the 
right of determining where and when 
the States-General were to be assem- 
bled. 

1 02. It belongs to me alone,” saitl 
Louis, “to judge of the utility or neces- 
sity of these assemblies ; and I will 
never permit that you should demand 
with indisq 2 ‘®t^on what you should 
await from my judgment. The Keeper 
of the Seals will inform you, that as 
soon as the state is liberated from its 
debts, I will with pleasure comiAimi- 
catf the measures wliich I shall have 
taken to render that situation durable. 
The nation will then see its finances 
re-established; agriculture and com- 
merce encouraged under the auspices 
of liberty; afonnidable navy, a regene- 
rated army, a new harbour in the Chan- 
nel, to secure the glory of the French 
flag ; and the means of public education 
generally diffused.” The Duke of Or- 
leans, from the commencement of the 
assembly, had been observed to evince 
marks oif the ^ftmost agitation ; and at 
length he said, “ Sire ! I venture to ask 
your majesty if this sitting is 
justice /” — “ It is a stance royale” an- 
swered the king. Nevertheless,” re- 
plied the duke, “ I see nothing around 
me which does flbt characterise a lit dc 
justice; and your faithful subjects ven- 
tured to hope that your majesty would 
not again have had recourse to a step 
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coutraiy to the laws of the kingdom. 
1 supphcate you, sire ! to permit me to 
lay on the table of the court a declara* 
tion that I regard this registration as 
illegal. It will be necessary, to relieve 
the persons present at the deliberation, 
to add that it is done by the express 
command of your majesty.’* “Who 
can hear,” said SalLer, “ of a proposal 
to register at once loans fo so enormoui 
an amount as four hundred and twenty 
millions. This is a combination ti all 
that is most disastrous in perpetual and 
life-rent loans. Can wo expect that the 
parliament will consent to such a mea- 
sure, when, if done by any son of a 
family, it would immediately be an- 
nulled by the court.s of law ? Can we 
hope for any stability in a plan of 
finance, when, within the last eight 
years, i^o less than four finance minis- 
ters have been called to the helm ? 
Sire ! the remedy for the wounds of the 
state has been pointed out by your par- 
liament ; it is to be found in the con- 
vocation of the States-General ; and, to 
be of any avail, they must be assembled 
immediately.” After a long and stormy 
discussion, the parliament resolved that 
they could not register the edict for 
establishing the loans. This wus a mor- 
tal stroke to the court, for it deprived 
them at once of resources now become 
india{>on8able. Next day the Duke of 
Orleans was exiled to his estate of Vil- 
lers-Cotterets ; and Freteau and the 
Abb^ Sabatier were sent to the Bastile, 
on the charge of having assisted at con- 
ferences at the Palais Royal tending to 
dethrone the reigning family, and sub- 
stitute the Duke of Orleans in its room. 

103. This severity was keenly felt by 
the Duke of Orleans, whose ambition 
never made him forget his pleasures, 
and who sighed ip the seclusion of 
Villers-Cotterets for the society of Ma- 
dame Buffon, with whom he had long 
had a liaiaon, and the pleasures of the 
Folie de Chartres, at Paris. But the par- 
liament wae not discouraged. N ext day 
Duport introduced a motion to declare 
lettret de ccuiket illegal, null, and con- 
trary alike to national law and natural 
right, which was carried by acclama- 
tion. A resolution was adopted soon 
after, londlj^demanding guarantees for 


personal freedom; the king, by Av- 
enue’s direftion, annulled that decree, 
upon which the parlianfbnt passed other 
resolutions still mofe stringent, declar- 
ing arbitrary imprisonmifnts contrary 
to imprescriptible right, and demanding 
the recall of the exiled members, not as 
men of rank, but as men and French 
citizenh. * Other addresses followed, in 
which it was stated that the parliament 
were well aware that those measures 
did not oi-igi^iato with the king, but 
emanated from another source ; desig- 
nating thus, by an oblique insinuation, 
the queen as the author of the public 
divisions.^ Meanwhile the edict for 
the proHection of the Protestants, which 
was again brought forward, met with 
the mo.st violent opposition, especially 
from d’Esprdmduil and the other zeal- 
ous patriots, though it went no further 
than authorising the registry of their 
births, marriages, and deaths, without 
removing 'any of thiir other civil disa- 
bilities. But at length it was registered 
by a large majority. Before this the 
Duke of Orleans had been permitted to 
return, first to the neighbourhood of 
Paris, and at lengtlito the Palais Royal ; 
and the iinpri.sbnment of Freteau and 
Sabatier wiis commuted into exile from 
Paris to the fiharming Isles d’Hieres in 
the Mediterranean, near Touloji. But 
the beneficial eflect of all these lenient 
mca.siires was obviated by the cupidity 
of Brieime, w’ho exchanged his anj^'- 
bishopric of Toulouse for that of Sens, 
which was much more luci'ati\e, and 
the incumbent of which had recently 
died His ecclesiastical appointments 
had now reached the enormous amount 
of 678,000 francs (£27,000) a-year— a 
scandalous accumulaiiou for a single 

“Various facts, sufficiently w'ell known,” 
said they in their address to the king, “ prove 
that the nation, now nwe enlightened as to 
ts real interests, is dlsp^d, even among the 
lumblest classes, to rcc^ve ftom your nia- 
iosty the greatest good which a King can 
3uucQde to his subjects — Ijiberty. It is thii 
good, sire, which your parliament has just 
demanded in the name of a generous and 
faithfiil pft>|)lo. It is not merely a prince of 
your own blood, it is not merely two magis- 
trates that your porliiunent demands in the 
name of the laws and of reason ; it is three 
Preiichmen— it is three human beings. 
I^Koz, li. 48. 
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prelate, especially when rjjisposing o 
the patronage ofj the crown.* 

104. Still, however, no money was 
got* and the ^ondifion of the fiends 
daily rendered it more indispensable. 
The compte rendu for 1788 was publish 
ed in May, and admitted a deficit o' 
161,000,000 francs (£6,440,000^ in 
period of profound peace.f It v^aa n 
ways suq^rising that the deficiency had 
so rapidly increased, W'hen it is recol 
lected that both the Nofables and par- 
liaments constantly refused their sane 
tion to any new taxes, and had doue s* 
for ten years, even to pay tjje interest 
of the loans which had been contracted 
during the American War, which they 
themselves had forced upon an unwill 
ing sovereign. The time had now ar- 
rived when it had become necessary 
either to di-scover some practicable mode 
t'f levying taxes to meet the public exi- 
gencies, or to proclaim a national bank- 
ru])tcy. Temporarp expedients had been 
exhausted; an entire change in the mode 
of obtaining supplies was iudi.spensable. 
The plan which ilrieune had matured, 
in conjunction withLamoignon, an able 
and intrepid old man, who was the keeper 
of the seals, was#. his : he proposed to 
establish a new court at^Paris, to be 
called the Cour Pismire, whichwaa alone 
to be intrusted with the registration of 
edicts over the whole kingdom. This 
court was to be composed of the chan- 
cliior, the keeper of the seals of the high- 
est chamber of the parliament of Paris, 
of some other elevated functionaries, the 
piinces of the blood, the peers, ten coun- 
cillors of state, and of a member of 
every provincial parliament, and two 
from the parliament of Pans. The mem- 
bers of the courtVere to be nominated 
by the king, but to hold their appoint- 

^ * In adflition to thi«, he received from a 
single aittin^ of wo/l on one of his bcnoficcs 
900,000 francs (£3^)00), in the year 1TB8.— 
Droz, i. 62, note. *• 

t So entirely had the public now lost con- 
fidence in tiio compies rendut, published by 
the court, that though this one admitted so 
large a deficit, yet government,, Jo make It 
credited that it was not still lar;>er, w'eru 
obliged to submit the public accounts, with 
all the vouchers, to three accountants of the 
Cimital, Didolot, St Am.and, and Salverte, 
who reported m Civour of the accuracy of the 
ftsandal statement. --Soulavie, vi. 186. 


ments for life, and be irremovable. The 
court was to have power to remonstrate 
on edicts proposed for its consideration, 
and the king was to determine on the 
objections submitted to him. At the 
same time, the parliament of Paris was 
to be reduced to seventy-six members, 
less thau half its present number, in or- 
der to exclud^ the young councillors, 
with whom the chief opposition origi- 
nated. 

165. The utmost pains were taken to 
keep this design secret, in order that it 
might be put in force at once by a lit 
de justice at Versailles, before the par- 
Ihiment had time to take measures for 
rousing the uiution to resist it. A print- 
ing-press was established in the most 
secret manner, at that town, to throw 
off tho requisite proclamations announc- 
ing this great change to the pul^c ; and 
a double row of guards surrounded the 
building, to prevent any communica- 
tion with the outside. But in spite of 
all this vigilance, one of the workmen 
employed succeeded in throwinga proof 
)f the proposed edict, enclosed in a ball 
of clay, to an emissaiy of d’Esprdmi^uil 
who was in attendance to receive intel- 
ligence on the outside. The project thus 
got wind, and the parliament took fire. 
l)’Bspr6m6nil unfolded the designs of 
the court in an impassioned speech. 
** We have only,” said he, “a few hours 
left to protest : let us do so with the 
•ntii^ of men of honour, with the val- 
our of courageous and faithful Bubject|. 
When a reason for terror is about to be 
ipread abroad through the land, let the 
nation at least have the consolation of 
knowi(ig that none of us will be severed 
from the companions of our labours. 
You have seen from the edict which has 
been read, what a ridiculous represent 
bation the ministerthave given of their 
^ reposed assembly, where our kings are 
1x5 confer with thoir great vassals. It is 
ty the aid of Wch a phantom that they 
have persuaded the king to diser^gc 
limself from his solemn promises, anrl 
lude the convocation of the States-Ge- 
lend. The nation, however, will not 
brget the monoisph’s words ; it will not 
brget what we have done to restore to 
t its rights. After the honour of hav- 
ng made so noble an altempt, thei'e 
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remains still a higher one before us — 
, that of suffering punisiiment for our 
fidelity to* the constitution of the king- 
dom.” He then proposed that they 
should all take an oath never to form a 
part of any assembly but the parliament, 
composed of the same persons, and en 
joying the same privileges as at present. 
The oath was unaniniousW taken, and 
served as the prelude to the celebrated 
Jeu de Paume, which convulsed France 
eleven months afterwards. Moved 4)y 
the general enthusiasm and these gene- 
rous sentiments, the united chambers of 
the i>arliament adopted and recorded a 
dignified protest, which deserves a place 
in history, as an authentic record of 
' what, in the estimation of the friends 
of freedom, and probably in truth, was 
the old constitution of France.* 

106. T^e government was confounded 

•The parliament, “warned by the public no- 
toriety of the blows which, in striking the ma- 
gistracy, threatened the nation ; and cousid- 
oriijg that the resistance of the parliament to 
tho two imposte— its declaration of inability to 
accord the subsidies— its entreaties to obtain a 
meeting of the States-Oeneral — caused tlieso 
attacks of ministers upon the magistracy ; con- 
sidering that these attacks had no other aim 
than that of veiling, if possible, post extrava- 
gances withoAha^ng recourse to the Statcs- 
Ocneral, awTthat tho principle manifestly 
adopted by ministers of taking their own 
will as the solo law discloses tlie fatal pro- 
ject of annihilating the pnnciples of tho 
monarchy — Decrees that Franco is a mon- 
archy governed by a king according to tho 
laws— some of tho mostfhndamontal of whilili 
embrace and concern the rights of the house 
reining, in its descendants, from male to 
male, in the order of primogeniture ; tho 
right of the natior to accord fi^ly subsidies 
by tho instrumentality of the Statcs-Gcueral 
constitutionally assembled ; the independence 
of the magistrates, the customs and conven- 
tions of the provinces, tho duties of the courts 
to attest the wishes of tho king, and to ordain 
that they be enrolled when in conftn-mity uHth 
tiu lam; the right of each citi>;eu to bo 
brought befbre no otliers than his natural 
Judges, and tho right of not being arrested 
unless to be placed in the bands of a compe- 
tent tribunaL'* The parliamen|added further, 

“ that all the magistrates rejected any position 
different from that they at present occupied ; 
and that, in ease the magiRtracy should be 
dismissed, the parliament placed the present 
act in the hauas of the king, of his august 
family, of the peers of the realm, of the 
States-Oeneral, and of ei^h of tho orders, 
united or eeparated, representing the nation." 
—Protatation du Partemeni de Paris, 2 Mai 
1788; S 0 ULAVI& vl. 187, 188; and liAcnsT- , 
iU.LB, vL 243, 214. 


by this intrepid and dignified aasertion 
of the principles of a constitutional 
monarchy ; and, being ‘fesolute not to 
be defeated, they determined to put in 
pi*actic8 the power of a military one. 
Lettres de cachet w'ere issued against 
d’Esprt^mdnil and Montsabert, the lead- 
ers of the opposition, who took refuge 
in the ikisom of the parliament, which 
assembled in great strength on this mo- 
mentous crisis. The parliament pro- 
tested against ^their seizure, declared 
that it “ i)ut them under the protection 
of the king of the law,” and ordered the 
preparation of a representation to the 
king, againift the prosecution ofmeaanres 
which w8iild “draglegitiinate authority 
and public liberty into an abyss, from 
whence all the zeal of the niagi-strabes 
would be unable to extricate it.” Mean- 
while an immense crowd assembled 
round their hall, in the deepest anxiety 
as to the issue of a contest which would 
apparently detenninj whether France 
was to become a constitutional or re- 
main a despotic monarchy. The most 
violent cries were heard from the as- 
sembled multitude : “ Wo will make a 
rampart ford’Edprdim^nil with our bo- 
dies,” rosoundt^l onfall sides. Loud 
cheera followed the arrival of the peers, 
who I’epaired to the parliament to stand 
by the defenders of public liljprty in 
this extremity ; but all cries ceased, and 
a deathlike silence prevailed, when the 
Marquis d’Agoust, aide-major of 
Gardes Fran 9 aises, arrived at the head 
of a battalion of the household troops, 
W'ith fixed bayonets, preceded by a com- 
pany^of sitj^pers witli their hatchets on 
their shoulders, and followed by a body 
of the Swiss guards. 

107. “Where are Mosers d’Espr^mdnil 
and Montsabert ? ” said d’Agoust, with 
a faltering voice, as he entered the hall 
and cast his eye round the august as- 
sembly. “We are ^1 d’Esprdnn^nils 
and Montsabei-ta : sil^e you do , not 
know them, take us all,” answered the 
whole magistrates. D’ Agoust, who acted 
throughout with the most perfect temper 
and politeness, withdrew for tho night, 
but returned next morning at eleven 
o’clock with an officer of the court, who 
was ordered, on pain of imprisonment, 
to point them out, “ On my honour,” 
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said the officer, “ I do not see them.” 
D’Agoust was again aboul to retire to 
obtain new orhers^ thinking they were 
really not there j, but d’Esprdrn(Si41: 
touched with the devotion of thtTofficcr, 
called him back and said, “ I, air, am 
d’Esprdmduil, one of those whom you 
seek : my honour forbids me to submit 
to arbitrary orders ; if I resiis/;, have 
your soldiers orders to lay their hands 
on me ? ” “ Do you doubt it,” replied 

d’Agoust, “ if you resi^^?” “I will fol- 
low you then,” interrupted d’Esprd- 
menil, “ to .avoid such a jjrofanatioii of 
the sanctuary of the laws. Let us re- 
tire by a back 8tairca.se, to aVbid a crowd 
which might endanger the execution of 
your orders.” lie then laid on the table 
of the assembly a protest against the 
violence of which he and Mouteabert 
werej.the objects, and declared that he 
reg.arded the orders of which that vio- 
lence was the result a.s having been ob- 
t.ained by .surpri.sd from a just king. He 
conjured his colleagues not to be dis- 
couraged — to forget him, .and .attend 
only to the public interest. He recoin- 
riiended his family to their kiiidne.ss, 
and declared that., whatever might be 
hi.s fate, he woul(^«/loryto his dying hour 
in professing tlieir principles. Bowing 
then resjiectfully to the*‘asscmhly, he 
thjscenjled with a firm step to d’Agoust, 
followed by Montsabei-t, and w.as con- 
ducted to the Isle of St Marguerite, one 
the Hieres. The parliament, after 
protesting against the whole violence, 
and recording their admiration of the 
courageous patriotism of the arrested 
members, separated after a oion tinned 
meeting of thirty hours.* 

* “The court, .strongly moved by the de- 
ulorable 8x»C‘ctacle of two m.agistrato8 violent- 
ly torn from the very sanctuary of the laws. 
In the midst of armed men who had violated 
the asylum of liberty, has decreed : That it 
be represented to Ids majesty the king, that 
lie would liave bcA dcc])ly affected had he 
witnessed the saffand gloomy silence which 
preceded, accompanieo, * and followed, the 
execution of these rigorous orders fu the 
midst of a most respectable assembly, and 
the noble pride with which the dej>orted 
magistrates mot the blow which*has struck 
them, their sensibility to which is shared by 
all the ))cers and magistrates of France, as if 
this disgrace w'ore personal to each of them." 
^Profit du ParliamcfU de ParU, 3 Mai 1788 ; 
Boclavu; vi. 191. 


108. It is difficult to form a concep- 
tion of the enthusiasm which these dra- 
matic scenes, and the calm yet resolute 
conduct of the parliament of Paris, ex- 
cited over all France. That body liad 
now placed itself at the head of the na- 
tional movement; sacrificing, or not 
perceiving, its individual interest's, it 
had united with the people in demand- 
ing the Staterf-General; and, by declaring 
that it had no power to register the pro- 
posed taxes, it had in effect rendered 
their convocation unavoidable. The im- 
prisonmoiit of some of its members on 
account of their patriotic efforts, their 
temperate yet courageous conduct, ex- 
cited a universal enthusiasm. D'Esprd- 
mdnil was the object of unbounded in- 
terest; his words when arrested were 
everywhere repeated : for a short period 
he was the idol of popular admiration. 
Alarming fermentation begafi to pre- 
vail in the capital ; it rapidly spread 
to the provinces ; the parliaments of 
Rennes, Bordeaux, Lille, Toulouse, Aix, 
and other places, passed strong resolu- 
tions applauding the conduct of the p.ar- 
liament of Paris, and were assailed by 
similar military violence ; and the whole 
kingdom was agitated by those mingled 
hopes and fears which are tlie food of 
revolutionary passion. 

1 U9. On the day after the arrest of 
d’EsprJmdnil the parliament ^as di- 
rected to a.ssemble at Versailles, where 
the king held a bed of justice. The 
monarch addressed the magistrates with 
a moui-nful countenance, and in accents 
n which the profound grief of his heart 
WHS clearly evinced. ”No measure,” 
said he, “ has been attempted for the 
public good for the last year, which has 
Qot been thwarted by the parliament of 
Paris; and its factious opposition has 
been immediately imitated by all the 
other parliaments in the kingdom. The 
result of their resistance has been the 
stoppage of the most necessary and in 
teresting improvements in the laws^ the 
luspension of judicial business, tlie 
weakening of national credit, even the 
ihaking of the social edifice, and dis- 
•urbance of the^ public tranquillity. I 
owe it to my people, to myself, to my 
successors, to ^repress similar attempts. 
'Compelled by stem neceisity to punish 
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some magistrates, I did so with regret; 
.and I would rather prevent than repress 
the repetition of their oflPences. 1 have 
no wish to destroy the parliaments ; I 
wish only to bring them back to their 
duty, and their legal institution. I 
would convert a moment of crisis into 
a salutary epoch ; commence the refor- 
mation of the judicial body by that of 
the tribunals of law; promote the rapid 
distribution of justice to the poor; con- 
fide anew to the nation the exercise ^if 
its legitimate rights, which are never at 
variance with those of the sovereign; 
and impress upon the kingdom that 
unity of laws, without which the very 
number of its provinces becomes an 
evil. The parliament was a single body 
'when Philippe le Bel rendered it sta- 
tionary at Paris. What is necessary to 
a great kii^gdom is a single king, a single 
law, a single assembly for its registra- 
tion: numerous inferior courts, to de- 
termine summarily the greater number 
of processes; higher courts or parlia- 
ments, for the decision of those of a 
more weighty description: a supreme 
court, the depositary of the laws com- 
mon to the whole kingdom; in fine, 
States-General assembled, not once only, 
but on all occasions w'hen the interest 
of the state requires it. Such is the 
restoration which my love for my sub- 
jects h«s prepared, and which X now 
consecrate to their happiness.” 

110. Lamoiguon, the keeper of th^ 
seals, then detailed the intentions of 
the king in six edicts, which were regis- 
tered as in a bed of justice without ob- 
servation by the parliament. Prepared 

* The first edict introduced several valu- 
able regulations fur the more rapid admini- 
stration of justice. 

The second reduced the parliament of Paris 
to one grand chamber, with subdivisions for 
the different departments of business. It 
was reduced to sevouty-three coimcillurs and 
nine pretudonts. 

The third introduced the most valuable re- 
forms, long required and loudly called for, in 
every department of the criminal law. It 
swept away at once all the cruel punishments 
which had so long shocked the iiicreasiug 
humanity of the age, and provided against 
the principal abuses of criminal procedure. 
The frigh^l punishment 4>f the wheel was 
abolished ; an interval was provided between 
sentence and execution, to enable the en- 
deuce to be lai^ before the king; torture, 
both before and after sontence, was declareil , 


8herbes,thela^erof whom had now been 
restored to the ministry, Aey contained 
the 4len^ents of practical good govern- 
ment; and, if accepted by the parlia- 
ments, and acted upon by them in the 
same patriotic spirit in which they were 
conceived, they might have prevented 
the Revolution ; for they began the great 
work of reform at the right end, by the 
redress of experienced evils, not the 
conferring of unM’ied powers.* But all 
w^as lost upon the parliament; the ex- 
citement of men’s minds rendered them 
inca})ttblo of appreciating the most va- 
luable practical reforms when brought 
-Rdthiii th^ir reach, if not accompanied 
by theoretical innovation and the peril- 
ous gift of power. That the changes in- 
troduced by the six edicts w'ould have 
been an immense improvement on^the 
laws and institutions of France, by pro- 
viding for their uuifonnity and abolish- 
ing their cnielty, w'ill>jj)robably be dis- 
puted by none who have any practical 
acquaintance with human affairs; and 
that they were suitable to the wants of 
the country is decisively proved by the 
fact, that they w’ere all, within two years 
afterwards, adoptfed byjhe Constituent 
Assembly, with the entire concurrence 
of the nation.* But, coming, as they 
did, from the free gift of the kiii/j, they 
neither excited attention nor awaken- 
ed gratitude. Jealou.sy of the Cour 
PUnih'e which was to be establisher^ 
irritation at the abridgment of its own 
jurisdiction, rendered the iiarliament of 
l*nris insensible to all the benefits which 
the country would derive from the 

illcg.^1 ; criniinal trials were to be conducted 
ini)ublie, and counsel allowed to the accusoti ; 
the crime of which the abused was found 
guilty w.'vs to be specified in the sentence, and 
no punishment to be permitted but what the 
law prescribed for the offence. 

The fourth established the cour pknUre, for 
the registration of taxes and for other elevated 
functions, wliich has been'Vl ready described. 

The fifth restricted the jT'rialictiou of the 
larliamont of Paris, and established oertaia 
ocal courts, styled prands haillkigfSy in its 
stead, iu the phvccs detached fi*om its juris- 
diction. ^ 

By the sixth and last edict, all the courts 
of the kingdom wero declared in a state of 
vacation — iu other woixis, suspended — till the 
new couits of law w'ere in full ojicration,— 
Salt.ier, Annaleg Fran^aites, viii. l(}d-174; 
aud \S'kder, i. 216. 
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changes; the edicts were received in 
sullen silence ; and the iirat thing the 
councillors ditl, Ayheu the assembly was 
dissolved, wi\3 to meet in private, «iand 
protest agjliiist them all. Soon after, 
they wrote officially to tlie king, de- 
claring that tliey declined to execute 
any of the edicts, or interfere in any 
way with their administration?^ 

Ill, Brieiine, however, soon found 
that the new machinery which he had 
establislied could not V - put in motion. 
The excitement produced by the re- 
sistance of tlie parliament of Paris, imi- 
tated as it was by tliat of all the other 
parliaments in France, was' such, that 
it was found impossible to 'get other 
magistrates to supply their place. TIis 
High Court of Cliatolet at Paris was 
the first to set this example. Over all 
Frapee, a similar mitp d'ilitt had been 
attempted as at P.iris, on the same day; 
but the resistance was everywhere the 
same : the old ci arts were suspended, 
but adequate persons could frecpiently 
not be found to fill the new one.s. The 
members f)f inferior courts erected into 
great bailliages, indeed, cordially ap- 
proved of the change, and strongly sup- 
ported it; but Jbeir hitluence was in- 
consiflerable compared to that of tlie 
parliaments, which vveVe all on the 
other jside, and the abilities and infor- 
mation of the new functionaries ivere 
seldom equal to the duties to which 
ey were called. Pressed by the ne- 
cessitous state of the exchequer, Bri- 
enne, as a last resource, convoked an 
extraordinary as.senibly of the clergy, 
hoping that in them, at leiist, the frown, 
in its last extremity, would find sup- 
porters ; and that, by consenting to the 
imposition of ttte direct taxes on their 
extensive posses.sioiis, or by voting a 
gratuitous gift in lieu of these, they 
would funii,-.h a considerable relief to 
the public trea'^ry. But here, too, he 
experienced thvfsame re.sistance as from 
the other privileged bodies : the clergy 
readily divined wliat w'as expected of 
them, and instead of voting the ex- 
fiectod gift, they imitated tlfe example 
of the Hotables and parliament, and 
eluded the demand by representing, 
that the Statcs-Gencral could alone 
sanction the imposition of new burdens, 


and that their immediate convocation 
had become indispensable. Juignd, 
archbishop of Paris, a prelate of an 
austere and irreproachable life, was the 
leader of this unexpected opposition. 
They remonstrated, in an especial man- 
ner, against the alarming principle, that 
the clergy were to be subjected to the 
taille ; aud even insisted, that the in- 
vestigation as to the frauds committed 
in evading the last vingtidme should 
b#- discontinued.* The people, cjirried 
away by the spirit of factious oppo- 
sition to everything which emanated 
from tho crown, loudly applauded the 
assertion of these unjust exclusive pri- 
vileges. It was hard to say w'hether 
they were most vehement in supporting 
the nobility or the clergy, in the main- 
tenance of those invidious distinctions; 
everything was patriotic, so^as it em- 
barrassed and weakened the king. Thus 

“Our silmioe,” said the clergy, “would 
bo a crime of which tho nation aild posterity 
mid never absolve us. Your majesty has 
put into opeviitiou in the lit tie justice of tiie 
.Stii May, a great movcniout, affecting things 
.md persons Wo might Invo hoped that if 
such a revolution must happen, it should hair 
followed rather than preceded Vie meeting of (he 
Slates-General. The constitution of tho king- 
dom is, that all the laws are dovisod in the 
privy council of tho sovereign, and tlien veri- 
fied and published in his ojicn .ind pennanent 
coiincila The will of the king, which has not 
been developed by his courts, may be reganl- 
ed as his momentary wish. It docs not ac- 
cniirc that majesty wliicli assures its execii- 
tibu and obedience, until the opinions and rc- 
nionstraiic3.s of your courts liavo been heard 
ill your j)rivy council. . . . Tho Freucli 
peojjlc, sire, is not taxable at will. Tho 
Franks were a free people. The kings lived 
upon their demesnes and upon tho presents 
made to them at the Champ-do-Mars. The 
three orders appeared at tho Statos-Gencral, 
when the subsidies were granted out of good 
will and special favour, from liberality and 
courtesy, which could not be Interpreted as 
a servitude upon the subjects, nor as a new 
right for tho sovereign. Such is tho ancient 
law of the kingdom, preserved intact in the 
stAtos of the country. The clergy, in thei- 
assemblies pimseut to-day its principles and 
forms ; they have always preserved and main- 
tained them. If these liberties are suspended, 
they are not destroyed ; if parliament have 
sanctioned the imposts by their esyieciol au- 
thority, they had a colourable title. Tho 
poll-tax, the twentieth, and all the fiscal ex- 
tensions, were Vptroduoed furtively: it Is 
time to declare them invalid. "---Aemenfranre 
duCl^i, 15th Juno 1788; Salmea, 
Franpaiset, viil. 324, 856 ; a^d Soulavib, vi. 
108, 200. 
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the Notables, the pariiameuts, aud the 
clergy successively refused to surrender 
one tittle of their exclusive privileges, 
aud obstinately resisted all the mea- 
sures proposed by government calcu- 
lated to effect legislative improvements, 
and strengthen the crown, by restoring 
the finances ; and in doing so they were 
all cordially supported by the nation. 
They all concurred in aem^nding, each 
in a louder tone than its 'predecessor, 
the convocation of the States-General ; 
and the first thing the States-General 
did was to destroy them all. 

112. Troubles of a very serious kind 
broke out in many parts of France, in 
consequence of tlie attempt to intro- 
duce the Cour PUnilre at Paris; and 
the rural noblesse, in the disturbed pro- 
vinces, generally took part with the par- 
liaments. It was in the pays d'etats^ 
which djeady possessed little State.s- 
General of their own, that these chiefly 
appeared — an ominous circumstance as 
to what might be expected of the whole 
nation, when a .similar assembly w'as 
brought together from every part of 
the country. In B(5arn, which had from 
time immemorial j^ossestsed estates of 
its own, and in which a strong inde- 
pendent spirit had always prevailed, the 
nobles met, aud addressed an energetic 
remon.strance to the Duke de Guiche, 
who had been sent down on the piu-t 
of the«king to allay the disturbances.* 
Suppoi-ted by the whole nobles of the 
countTy, the clergy, and the Tiera Etal, 
the parliament resolved to set at nought 
the royal edict, and not discontinue its 
functions. In Dauphin^, another pays 
d'HatSf the effervescence assumed a still 
more alarming character. No sooner 

* “Behold,” said they, “the cradle of the 
great Henry; and under that sacred stond- 
ard the Bomiiisrfe.'ir not death. They feel in 
their veins the blood of their ancestors, who 
plticed (he princes of Vie house cf Bourbon 
upon the throne. Wo are not rebels. We claim 
our contract aud fidelity to his^ath in n king 
wliom wo love. The Bemois is born free — 
ho will not die a slave. A great king has 
»ild it, ‘ He is ready to saorince his fortune 
for the king; ’ but let the king respect his 
contract with u_. Let him expect every- 
thing from our love, nothing from violence. 
We will pour forth our b|pod in defoudmg 
the stato against its enemies ; but let rone 
come to demand our lives when wo stand in 
dei'enoe of liberty.”— SouiAViic^ vi. 206. 


was intelligeiide received that their prqi 
viucial parliaipent was suspended, than 
the tocsin sounded in the mountains. 
Menacing groups of. highlanders' de- 
flcedded from the elevjited valleys : Gre- 
noble was attacked, the gateirf forced, the 
guard of the intendant of the province 
dispersed, and the dispossessed magi- 
strates conducted, amidst loud shouts, 
to the <»ld hall of justice, where they 
were obliged to resume their functions. 
Happily, at this critical juncture, the 
military nobletrie of the province as- 
sembled, and, by heading, obtained the 
direction of the movement. Three hun- 
dred laudowuiers, of that order, swore 
on their sufbrds to defend the rights of 
the province to the last drop of their 
hlooil ; and a general rendezvous of the 
whole of I)auphin(5 was appointed to be 
held forthwith at Vizile, to take the 
oath of fidelity to their country or^the 
tomb of the Chevalier Bayard. They 
assembled there, accordingly, in such 
force that the goveiiior of the pro- 
vince, the old Mar&hal de Vaiix, a man 
of known firmness of character, wrote to 
tlie king, that he conld not prevent the 
meeting though he had twenty thou- 
sand men uiuler his orders. Five hun- 
dred nobles of lyaupli’ud met w’ith tlie 
clergy aud deputies -of the Tiers Etat 
of the provinc^, and appointed as their 
secretary, Mounier, the judge- rgyal of 
Greiu)ble, a man of an upright ami 
honourable character, aftei wards well 
known in the commencement of tl^ 
Hcvolution.t They declared “infam- 
ous, aud traitoi-s to their country,” all 

i .To.-in .Tosopb Mwinier, born at Grenoble 
on Xovember 1758, was the son of a 

worthy and respcctutile citizen of that place. 
At fii-st he was desirous of entering the army, 
but the rigid rules which rit that period con- 
fined the higlier ranks of that career to young 
men of aristocratic birth rendered this im- 
possible. lie then became a merchant, but 
soon tired of that profession, aud at length 
took to the law, and passed at the bar in 
Grenoble in 1779 At tW^ago of twenty-six 
ho was appointed to the olT ce of judge-royal 
in that city ; and witli such assiduity aud 
talent did lie discharge its duties, that, dur- 
ing six years that ho hold the office, there was 
only one of his judgments appealed from, lu 
the intervals of his judicial labours he culti- 
vated natural history, and entered with ar- 
dour upon the study of public kiw and poli- 
tics. Bimllarity of study and liiclinatioua 
made him early contract a close Intiuiaoy 
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^.vho (should take office' in the courts 
established by Brienn^- and unani' 
mously passed resolutions demanding 
the ’recall or the parliament of Dau- 
phin^, and the r/surnption of ^its fenc- 
tions without any abridgment ; the as- 
sembly of the States-General ; the con- 
vocation of the estates of the province 
in a single chambei’, with the Tiers Etnt 
cgunl in number to the other lAembers ; 
their immediate union with the other 
provinces; and declaring their deter- 
mination to resist thtf^ payment of all 
taxes till the States-General were as- 
sembled, and the deposed magistrate.^ 
restored. 

113. In Dauphine the vehemence of 
popular exce.s.s was prevented by the 
nobles putting them.selvea at the head 
of the movement, and the wisdom with 
w’hich they were directed by Mounier. 
But it was not thus in Brittany, where 
the governor of the j)rovince, Count de 
Thiard, prohibited the aM.<?embling of 
the estates, and ‘Jiie nobles were at once 
brought into collision with the royal 
authority. It was well known that the 
king would not permit the military to 
use their arms again.st the people ; and, 
in fact, secret orders to that effect had 
0 

uTfh several traveller.^, who were 

attracted to Grenoble by tde romantic beau- 
ties of its environs, particularly the inimit- 
able passes winch lead up to the Giandc 
Chartreuse ; and from them he imbibed that 
profound admiration for a constitutional go- 
/’criiTncnt, and the forms of the English par- 
liament, which di.stmguisheil him through- 
out his political career When the parlia- 
rneiit of I’ana, in August 1787, gave the sig- 
nal for general rcsistfince to the government 
in regard to the proposed duty on stamps, 
he tfiolc an active part in the parliaCieut of 
Grenoble in following up the movement; 
and lua great weight as a judge g.ave lilm the 
U ad in their delKicrations. lie was an able, 
Ufinght, and patriotic man ; his sense of jus- 
tice was profound, his passion for liberty dis- 
interested— no one meant more sincerely to 
do goofl to lua country: and yet, on the 
opening of tfie States-General in 1789, few 
did it, by impre dent zeal, more essential 
injury. Of that mo ono was soon more tho- 
rou'hly sensible than himself. He was, early 
in the Revolution, denounced as a tniitorat 
Paris, and obliged to fly from France ; and 
the latter years of his life, down to his death 
in 1806, were devoted to combathig, with sin- 
cere and honourable zeal, tliose ideas of equal- 
ity, in promoting which, at first, ho had borne 
so prominent a part . — Biographit Univernllet 
XXX. Sl(Mi21 (Mounier). 


already been given, bo that the prohi- 
bition met with no attention. The very 
day after it was issued, a hundred and 
thirty nobles drew up a protest, in which 
they “ declared infamous all those who 
should accept any place either in the 
new courts, or the administration of 
the province, contrary to its laws and 
constitution,” and delivered it to the 
governor. JPwelve hundred gentlemen 
assembled at St Brieux and Rennes, 
and deputed twelve of their number to 
bfear the remonstrances of the e.states 
of Brittany to the king, but with a po- 
sitive order not to see either Brienne 
or Lamoigiion. No sooner did they ar- 
rive in Pari.s than they attended the 
meetings of the liberal leaders, who 
afterwards took so prominent a part 
ill the Revolution — particularly the 
Dukes of Rohan and I’raslin, Lafay- 
ette, Boiagelin, and others. The twelve 
deputies w'ere forthwith sent to the Bas- 
tile. Upon this, violent disturbances 
broke out in Keime.s, Nantes, and the 
chief towns of the province ; the mili- 
tary were publicly insulted; mobs pa- 
raded the streets without resistance, 
and the officers, indignant at the pas- 
sive inaction to which they were con- 
.straiued, protested against it in a so- 
lemn instrument, and endeavom*ed to 
vindicate their outraged honour by a 
duel of fifteen of their number against 
fifteen Breton nobles. SymjXoms of 
insubordination even appeared in some 
Regiments. The officers of one — that 
of Ba.ssigny — imblicly protested against 
the orders with the execution of which 
they were intrusted ; and the weakness 
of the govonior of the province was ex- 
used, jierhaps justified, by the doubt 
whether his troops could be relied on 
for acting against the people. In lieu 
of the twelve imprisoned deputies, the 
province sent up eighteen others to lay 
their remonstrances before the king: 
an order not to enter Paris, or approach 
the court, was disregarded ; the clergy 
of the whole province agreed to ad- 
dresses requiring the liberation of the 
imprisoned deputies, the restoration of 
the parliament of the province, and the 
convocation oJ&the States-General; and 
to such a length did the general en- 
thusiasm proceed, thaj^ many Breton 
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officers, holding commissions in the 
guards, resigned them, and hastened to 
their honies, to stand by their country 
in the hoilr of danger. 

114. Matters now looked sufficiently 
ominous for the royal authority, in the 
temper both of the capital and the pro- 
vinces; but, serious as those difficul- 
ties were, they were outdone by those 
arising from the exhausted state of the 
public exchequer. Brienne preaeiwed 
his accustomed indifference. Every- 
thing,” said he, “ is foreseen and pro- 
vided for — even a civil war. The king 
shall be obeyed ; the king knows how 
to cause his authority to be respected.” 
But these vague assurances did not re- 
plenish the exchequer, and it Wius at 
length announced that all the resource.s 
were exllausted : that there remained 
only 400,000 francs (£16,000) in the 
royal treasury; and that, without some 
extraordinary resource, the public cre- 
ditors, whose dividends fell due in Au- 
gust next, could not be paid. This 
brought matters to a crisis. Brienne, 
having failed in his application to the 
nobles, the parliaments, and the clergy, 
resolved to endeavour to propitiate the 
IMers Etat, at once the wealthiest and 
the most numerous class in the state, 
from whoso gratitude he hoped to ob- 
tain that assistance which he had sought 
in vain from the justice or patriotism 
of the ^«rivileged classes. On 8th Au- 
gust, an edict appeared convoking the 
States-Genebal for the 1st May 1789'. 
The Cour PUnidre and edicts of 8th 
M-ay were meanwhile suspended till 
that event took place, so that the old 
parliaments resumed their functions. 
Nothing was said as to the fonn of their 
convocation, the qualifications of the 
electors, or whether they were to vote 
by order or by head. As if, too, it had 
been intended purposely to excite the 
people to the highest pitch on these 
vital points, an ordinance appeared 
soon after, which not onl/ authorised 
the municipal authoiities to tender 
their advice to government on the ap- 
proaching emergency, but invited all 
private persons to come forward with 
their ideas and plans, as to the best 
method of convoking them, and to pub- 
lish them for the public information. 


So little was ferienne aware of the eX- 
tremo peril the couree he was thus 
adopting, that, when a hiyjt was dropped 
in the council as to the dangers with 
whVeh the convocation of the States- 
General might be attended^ he replied 
with imperturbable sang froid, “Sully 
had no difficulty with them,” — forget- 
ting thst he was not Sully, that Louis 
XVJt-\Aia not Henry IV., and that 1614 
wiis not 1789. 

115. The consequences of this royal 
invitation to dR classes to go back to 
fb*st principles, and tender their ideas 
to government on the approaching re- 
generation ;'f society, were soon appa- 
rent. llmidreds of pamphlets imme- 
diately inundated the capital and the 
J^rovinccs, in which, disregarding all re- 
ference to usage, law, or precedent, an 
appeal was at once made to first prin- 
ciples and the natural rights of iJian. 
The king's permission to tender advice 
on the convocation of the States-Gen- 
eral w'as made a preteiDt for disseminat- 
ing doctrines, with impunity, subver- 
‘ve not merely of the royal, but of any 
authority whatever. The most vehe- 
neiit fermentation instantly seized the 
public mind. Social regeneration be- 
me the order of the>\iy ; the ardent 
and })hilanthropic were seduced by the 
brilliant prospects of unbounded feli- 
city which appeared to be openings upon 
the nation, the selfish entranced by the 
hope of in dividual elevation in themidst 
of the general confusion. But thougrf* 
all chusses were unanimous in desiring 
the convocation of the States-General, 
and the commencement of the public 
reforms, they differed widely as to the 
leasures which they deemed likely to 
advance the general welfare, and al- 
ready were to be seen the seeds of those 
divisions which afterwards deluged the 
kingdom with blood. The higher classes 
of the noblesse, and all the prelates, de- 
sired the maintenance of the separation 
of the three orders, and the preserva- 
tion of their exclusive privileges ; the 
philosophic party, from whom the Gi- 
rondists afterwards sprung, considered 
the federal” republics of America as a 
model of government; while the few 
cautious observers whom the general 
whirl had left in the nation, in vain 
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riggeated, that, as they Vere about to 
embark ou the dark aiuLimkuowii aea 
of innovation, tlie British constitution 
was the only Raven in which they could 
hope to find a semre asylum. ^ 

IIG. Thfs great victory had been 
gained by the united efforts of all 
classes —the nobles had supported the 
Tiers Etat, and the clergy h^d been 
almost unanimous on tlie sante side ; 
but, as usual on such occa.sions, divi- 
sions were consequent ou success. The 
separate interests of th^ different bodies 
who had combined in the struggle ap- 
peared when it was over. Each of the 
three borlies had entertained different 
views in demanding the States- General. 
The parliaments had hoped wrule them 
as in their last assemblage ; the nobles 
expected, by the convocation of this 
body, to regain their loat influence — 
the. Tiers Etat, to rise into political im- 
portance. These discordant views were 
immediately supported by their re.spec- 
tive adherents, iRid divisions broke out 
between the three estates, 'fhe com- 
mons vehemently maintained that the 
vast increase in the numbers and con- 
sideration of their body, since the last 
assemblage of the estates in 1014, ren- 
dered it mdisp|f'-'i sable that a great ad- 
dition should be made to the number of 
their representatives; tfiat many places, 
formerly of no moment, had risen into 
opulence and importance within the last 
two centuries, wliich were wholly with- 
^ '>ut representatives ; that no national 
assembly could stand on a secure basis, 
which was thus rested only on a par- 
tial representation ; that the light of 
the age was adverse to the maintenance 
of feudal distinctions, and tliat the only 
way to prevent a revolution was to con- 
cede ill time \.he just demands of the 
people. On the other hand, the parlia- ! 
meiit of Paris, the nobles and privileged 
classes, alleged, that the only way to 
aiTfc'.st innovation was to adhere to the 
practice of the constitution ; that no 
human wisdom coufd foresee the effect 
of any considerable addition to the re- 
presentatives of the iKJople ; and that, 
if such a deviation from ' established 
usage could ever be expedienfc, the last 
time when it should be attempted was 
lu a moment of great public excite- 


ment, when the object of political wis- 
dom should be to moderate rather than 
increase the ambition of the lowei 
orders. 

117.. A pamphlet published at this 
period, by the Abbd Siftyes, under the 
title, “ Qu'est‘Ce-que U Tiers Elat f ” had 
a powerful influence on the future des- 
tinies of France. “The Tiers Etat,” 
said he, “ i^ the Fi’ench nation, minus 
the noblesse' and the clergy.” Public 
opinion ran daily more strongly in fa- 
vour of the commons ; extravagant ex- 
pectations began to be foi*med, vision- 
ary schemes to be ])ubliahed, and that 
general unhinging of opinions took place 
Avhich is the sure prelude of a revolu- 
tion. The country was daily more and 
more deluged with pamphlets, many 
Avritten with great talent, others indulg- 
ing in the most chimerical projects.* 
l^lverything tended to increa§ie the pub- 
lic effeiwescence, and to disqualify men 
from forming a rational judgment on 
public affairs. Si^yes, in consequence 
of thecelebrity of his pamphlet, acijuired 
a lead in public estimation, to which he 
Avas far from being entitled either by 
his judgment or his principles. H e Avas 
a goo\l dialectician, had great facility in 
writing, and an ingenious speculative 
mind; but he w.is neither a profound 
thinker nor a judicious legislator. Ig- 
norant of mankind, he thought human 
affairs were to be regulated (>a«abstract 
^principles, aa physical objects are by the 
laws of mechanics. Extravagantly vai u 
of his own abilities, he boasted to Du- 
mont that he had brought the science 
of politics to perfection, wh^e in effect 
he proved himself incapable of con- 
structing a constitution which could 
subsist two years. Nor aviu* he with- 
out a strong intermixture of worldly 
ambition; he seldom took a decided 
liort in politics, except when his own ^ 
interest was concerned; and permitted, 
at laat, all his aspirations after liberty 
to be quietly stifled by the gift of a 
valuable estate in the pork of Ve'. sailles, 

* The author is in possession of a collection 
of seventeen thick octavo volumes of those 
lucubrations, all published in 1788 Jind 178». 
Their united biUrtk is double of the whole of 
this History, and many of tliem hod reached 
a tlffh and sixth edition. , 
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when Napoleon roi^ to the head of This last and*melancholy resource w*s 


affaii*8. 

118. It soon appeared to wliat cause 
this sudden and decisive change in th< 
politics of the court had been owing. 
By a royal edict, dated August Id. 
1788, it was declared legal for the king 
to pay the whole public creditoi-a. 
whether holders of annuities or of ca- 
pital stock, the interest dtie to them 
if above twelve huudred^francs («£48) 
two-fifths in, paper, and only the remain- 
ing three-fifthy in cash. This was fol 
l(?wed two days afterwards by a second 
edict, which declared that billets tie la 
cause d’escompte (exchequer bills), down 
to the Ist January 1789, were not to 
be paid in money to holders presenting 
tliem for payment, but in bills only on 
private individuals ; they were declared 
at the same time a legal tender, in pay- 
ment ho^ to government juid between 
man and man ; and all prosecutions on 
these bills were suspended till the let 
January ensuing. As these exchequer 
bills were the principal resource of go- 
vernment, and two-fifths of the interest 
on the public debt was declared payable 
in these bills thus bearing a forced cir- 
culation, these edicts wore equivalent 
to a declaration of national bankruptcy. 

* The Abbd Si&ycs was born at Frejus, on 
the 3il Jfay 1748, so that at this time ho was 
forty years old. He was bred to the church, 
and in ,^£^4 was nj^pointed dean of the catlie- 
dral of (Tliartroa, and vicar-gcnoral of the dio- 
cese. Ills abilities having soon made thcgi> 
selves known, he was, in 1787, named a mem- 
ber of tlio Vroviucial Assembly which Ncckcr 
h;vd established at Orleans. Fpr long his 
stu<iies had been directed to the questions of 
politics and constitutional government which 
had for some years agitated France, and in 
consequence he was one of the first to publish, 
in pursuance of Brlenne's invitation, an essay 
on the Statos-General about to assemble, en- 
titled "Vues sur les Moyeus d'Exdcution dout 
Ics Ilopr^sentons de la Franuo pouiTont dis- 
poser on 1789.” Soon after he published an- 
other pamphlet, entitled "Essai sur Ics Privi- 
leges,’^ in opposition to the decision of the 
Notables against the duplication of the Tiers 
Eltat, and the voting by hoaif ; and then a 
third, which gained a prodigious reputation, 
"Qu’est-co-qiio lo Tiers Etat ?” The tendency 
of this able production may bo judged of fVom 
two words. He asked, What has the Tiers 
Etat been hitherto? "Jlfo/?.” What will it 
be in fhture ? " TouV* Him ou tout wore 

thus made the watohwordtfof the movement 
in ooramoncbig the Revolution ; we shall see 
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not adopted tiyil imposed by absolute ne- 
cessity ; a few days afte^ when Necker 
was recalled to the ministry, he found 
onky two hundred rud fifty thousand 
francs ^£10,000) in the ro^al treasury 
— a sum not equal to a single day’s ex- 
penditure by government. 

119. Financial embarrassment is the 
real ccalse of the overthrow of most ad- 
ministrations in countries where the 
people have either legally or practically 
an effective control over the measures 
of government. Mankind can stand 
anything rather than a stoppage or di- 
minution of their accustomed pay- 
ments. Bf'ienne, though to the last 
degree im popular, had weathered the 
storm as long as the public creditor^ 
were regularly paid ; but that which 
neither the Cour Pl^niere, nor the re- 
sistance of the parliaments, nor th^ re- 
volt of the provinces, could effect, was 
at once accomplished by the edicts 
conceraing the public creditors, and 
the diminution of the wonted divi- 
dends. Indescribable was the sensa- 
tion which these financial measures pro- 
dxiced. Credit of every kind was vio- 
lently shaken. Money became scarce, 
creditors clamoi^ous, %btors desperate ; 

ill tho sequel tVit "tout on ricn" was tlie 
maxim of Napoleon .at its close, and which oo 
ciiBioncd its fall. There is more lier» thon a 
mere play upon words , these words are do- 
acriptive of llie march, in its earliest, equally 
as its last at'ige.s, ot revolutionary ambition — 
seeking to engro.ss ev or>'thing at first ; loaiH: 
everything by its relucUince to abandon anj - 
thing at last. 

Si&ycs’s reputation now became such that 
not merely his entrance into, but his great in- 
iluenc§ in the State.s-Gcncral. was a matter of 
certainty. Soon after he published another 
pamphlet, entitled "Projet de Deliberation ^ 
proiidro dans Ics AsscmbieQp des Bailliages ; " 
and so great was tho public anxiety to obtain 
tho benefit of his talents that., after tho elec- 
tors of Paris had passed a resolution to the 
effert th.at neither nobles nor pric.sts should 
bo included among their representatives, they 
rescinded it purposely to lot in Sifeyes. lie 
was one of the metnl&era for Paris, accord- 
ingly, in the States-Genoral, and wasi tho per- 
son who proposed that they should assume the 
title of National Assembly. But his talents for 
speaking were by no moans equal to his abi- 
lity in writing ; and he was soon eclipsed in 
that assembly by Mirabeau, and many other 
orators. — See litograpMe Conteinporaisu , 

xix. 189, 190 (SiKYES). 
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tijLe holders of the public ftecuritiea were 
loud in their complaints ^hat the paper 
money was forced on them at a third 
more than th6y could get for it ; the 
excitement was tupiversal. Alarme«' at 
this perilous state of affairs, the queen 
privately sounded Necker, through the 
Austrian ambassador M. de Merey, as 
to whether he would resume his post 
at the finances in conjunction with the 
present ministry ; but be wisely de- 
clined. Upon this the Count d’ Artois 
represented to the kin^; the absolute 
necessity of Brienno’s removal, which 
was agreed to. The archbishop was 
reconciled to his fall by the gift of con- 
siderable ecclesia.stical preferment, in 
addition to the immense benefices he 
already enjoyed, and the promise of a 
cardinal's hat, which, by the king’s in- 
fluence, he soon after obtained. His 
retreat was, two days afterwards, fol- 
lowed by that of Lamoignon ; who, 
having ever acted on houounible and 
conscientious m^itives, was regretted 
by his friends, however disliked by the 
people, whose advances he had op- 
posed.* The victory of the parliament 
was complete ; its function.s were im- 
mediately resumed ; and Necker, with 
the general ajiprpjjation of the nation, 
but with great reluctance on the part 
of the king, was recalled to the direc- 
tion of the finances. 

120. It soon appeared in what an 
extraordinary state of excitement the 
Jtvblic mind waa, and how prone to 
violence the people were, even in that 
moment when, having gained a com- 
plete victory, it was least excusable. 
The police of Paris, formerly so ^mir- 
able under Lenoir and Sartines, had sen- 
sibly declined in efficiency since the fre- 
quent contests'‘for power had rendered 
it uncertain which party was likely to 
be long in the ascendant, and the known 
repugnance of the king to vigorous mea- 
sures had rendered it doubtful whether 
* LftTnoignon was shortly after found in his 
demesne, where he had letired. with a fowl- 
ing-piece in his hand, shot dead. It is not 
known whether his untimely end was the re- 
sult of design or accident —Labaume, il. 273. 
The king, from esteem for hia Upright cha- 
racter, made him a present of 400,000 francs 
f £10, 000) on hi8 retiring from office ; but so 
low was the treasury, that lie only received 
the half of that sum.— iMd. 


the authorities dill not run greater risk 
in repressing than permitting disorders. 
Taking advantage of this circumstance, 
a violent mob assembled on the evening 
of the 25th August, the day ou w'hich 
Brienne left Paris, and, traversing the 
Pont Neuf, obliged all the passers-by 
to shout out “ Long live Henry IV. — 
To the devil with Brienne and Lamoig- 
non I ” As these disorders were not 
checked, th^ mob soon swelled im- 
mensely, and began to throw stones at 
tht' adjoining houses ; and these ob- 
noxious ministers were burnt in effig 3 \t 
A detachment of cavalry, having been 
sent to disperse the a.ssemblage, were 
assailed by the populace, fired in re- 
turn, and killed a man. The people, 
now become furious, advanced to at- 
tack the soldiers : eight pei-sons fell 
on the side of the troops, who were 
di*iven across the Pont Neyf. The 
mob, with loud shouts, paraded the 
adjoining streets, celebrating their 
triumph, aud burning several watch- 
houses which fell in their way. They 
were only arrested on the Place de 
Gr&ve by a discharge from the armed 
police, which brought down twenty of 
the foremost, and dispersed the rest. 

121. But in every age the populace 
of Paris have been found to be the most 
resolute and intractable of any recorded 
in history. Far from being deterrwl 
by so bloody a tenniuation their 
triumph, the people collected in still 
gi eater force on the succeeding even- 
ing, armed with sabres, bayonets, and 
torches ; and after burning Lamoignon 
in effigy, proceeded with their brands 
to set fire to the hotel of M. de Brienne, 

t The Abbd Sabatier, who had first do- 
m:mdcd the Statcs-Ooneral in the parliament 
of Paris, mode a narrow escape on this occa- 
sion. Ho was mistaken for the Abbd Ver- 
mond, preceptor to tho queen : and the people 
insistod he should alight, go dowli on his 
knees, and make the amende honorable for his 
misdeeds. — “What would you have?” ox- 
cluimod the counsellor of parliament, in groat 
alarm. “ I am the Abbd Sabatier, your^best 
friend. Upon this the air rang with aoclam.a- 
tions of “ Vive notro pfcro I Vive notre san- 
veur I ” Yot he had been the principal means 
of throwing out the equal territorial assess- 
ment whl^ the king hod made such efforts bo 
lay on the noblesite, to tho Mllef of the Tiers 
Etatl Such is popular Judgment. —Duval, 
Souvenire de la Terreicr, 1. 11-U. 
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minister at -war, anb brother to the 
fallen prelate. Already they had got 
entire possession of the street, and were 
just beginning to force the doors, when 
Brienne himself arrived, and ordered 
two companies of the Gardes Frangaises 
to charge with fixed bayonets, which at 
length dispersed the crowd, but not be- 
fore several of their number had beer 
killed and wounded. At the same time 
a vast assemblage colleclJid in the Rue 
Meslay, and attacked the house of the 
commander of the city guard, Du E<>is, 
who was the object of great hatred, from 
the vigour he had displayed on the pre- 
ceding day. But he arranged hia troops 
in his hotel and the adjoining houses, 
and received the assailants with so vig- 
orous a fire of musketry that thirty of 
their number were stretched on the 
pavement ; and a troop of horse, which 
arrived at the same time, completed 
their defeat. Symptoms of irresolu- 
tion, however, had already appeared 
among some of the troops ; and the 
frequent shouts from the mob, “ Vivent 
los Gardes Fran9aises,” prov^ that the 
ttoldiei*s of that body had already begun 
to expeiienoe that debauching influ- 
ence, which afterwards proved fatal 
alike to the monarchy and the cause 
of freedom. 

122. The disorders were, by these 
vigorous military measures, effectually 
arrest#i^ though not before above two 
hundred persons had perished on the 
two sides, in the tumults which Ifiul 
taken place. But now began a system 
both on the part of the government and 
the magistracy, which revealed at once 
the weakness of the monarchy, and was 
productive, in the end, of unheard-of 
calamities. The authors of these dis- 
orders, though well known, were not 
prosecuted ; the Marquis de Nesles, 
their piincipal leader, was not even in- 
quired after. The parliament, instead, 
as they were in duty bound, of protect- 
ing the police and military who had put 
down the riots which threatened such 
serious consequences, and instituting 
jtrosecution^ against the ringleaders in 
them, passed ovortheir crimes in silence. 
In place of doing so, t^cy adopted two 
directing the trial, not of the in- 
Buj’gents, but^of the police officers who 


had arrested Mxeir incendiary violeucg^ ! 
Du Bois, wlmse firmness had saved the 
capital from incalculable calamities, was 
obliged to fly from Parts to avoid de- 
stiaiction by the pipulace. Not one 
of the Insurgents was brotght to jus- 
tice, nor was the slightest attempt made 
to discover them — the distinctive mark 
of revolutionaiy times, and the certain 
prelu® to the overthrow of society. 
When government deems it prudent not 
to prosecute, or does not venture to 
bring to justice the leaders of popular 
violence, how great soever their crimes; 
ivhen it is generally felt that more dan- 
ger is run by the magistrates and sol- 
diers, w^^ are intrusted with the pre- 
.sei-vatioli of the peace, if they discharge 
their duty, than if they neglect it; and 
when it becomes evident that the only 
persons who are secure of impunity, 
in a collision between them an^ the 
people, are the perpetrators of revo- 
lutionary crimes, it may be concludejl 
with certainty that i:jibounded national 
calamities are at hand. 

123. But although to the far-seeing 
sagacity of political wisdom, ibis weak- 
ness on the part of government, and 
betrayal of duty on the part of the 
magistracy, mijht a^ear fraught witli 
the most perilous aonsequences, yet to 
the ordinary dbserver the restoration of 
Necker to office seemed fraugjit with 
the happiest auguries, and to forebode 
only peace and happiness to France. 
His reception at court was in the high- 
est degree flattering : the queen and 
princes assured him of their entire con- 
fidence; the repugnance of the king 
seenjpd to be overcome ; the courtiers 
and nobles flocked round him in crowds 
when he come from the presence cham- 
ber, after receiving Ms appointment. 
Even the most inveterate of his former 
opponents were among the foremost 
to tender their congratulations. They 
were perfectly sincere in doing so; they 
regained him as the only barrier be- 
tween them and national bankruptcy ; 
he was the mighty magician whose wand 
was again to unlock the doors of the 
treasury.* The same rejoicings took 
place all over France. Universally, for 
a brief space, the public discontentb 
were stilled. On entering upon office be 
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f(#ind tho treasury emptj^, and the ere 
<lit of government extinc^. Next day 
lie received tenders of loans to a consi- 
derable extent, *aiid the funds rose thirty 
j>er cent. An infuftion of popular poi er 
into the go vfernment was deemeef, at that 
period, a sovereign remedy for all diffi- 
culties, a certain antidote to all dis- 
orders. The public creditors were tlien 
only alive to the danger of national' bank- 
ruptcy which arose from the perfidy or 
extravagance of kings ; they had yet to 
learn the far more immiKf:;nt peril which 
springs from the violence and vacillation 
of the people. He immediately recalled 
all persons exiled for political offences, 
and strove to the utmost to ^suage in- 
dividual distress. But it was too late. 
When he received the intimation of his 
recall, his first words were, “Ah ! would 
that I could recall the fifteen months of 
the ^\rchbishop of Toulouse !** In truth, 
during that eventful time the period 
of safe concession had gone by ; every 
])oint now abamUned was adding fuel 
to the flame. 

1*24. It was in the midst of the effer- 
vescence arising from these popular tu- 
mults, that the royal edict for summon- 
ing the States-General appeared. It 
set out with an (^oqueht and touching 
exposition, which sill felt to be true, of 
the king’s motives for cdlling them to- 
gether.* It appointed the election to 
take place by a double process. In the 
first instance, the electors of each baili- 
were to meet and choose delegates, 
and these delegates were to elect the 
members of the States-General. Strange 
to say, no property qualification wliat- 
ever was declared necessary, eith^ for 

■* The circular c.'illing together the States- 
Ocnenil bore, — “ Wo have need of tho con- 
course of our faiNiful subjects, to aid us in 
«iirmnunting the diffic'iltics arising from the 
stato of tho tuiances, .and establishing, in con- 
lormity vi^ith our most ardent desire, a dur- 
able order in tho jjarts of government which 
affect the public welfare. Wo wish that tho 
three estates should confer together on the 
matters which will bo submitted to their ex- 
amination: they will mako known to us tho 
v/ishes and grievances of the people in such 
A way that, by a mutual confidence, and ex- 
change of kind offices between tlm king and 
people, tho jiubhc evils should as rapidly as 
possible bo remedied. For this purjioso wc 
enjoin and command that, immediately on 
tlie receipt of this letter, you proceed to elect 
deputies of the three oi:dcr.s, worthy of con- 


an elector in the primary a.ssembliea 
which chose the delegates, or for the 
delegates themselves, or for the mem- 
bers of the States-General It Was merely 
declared that the number of delegates 
chosen in the niral districts shouhl be 
two for each two hundred hearths, three 
above two hundred hearths, four above 
three hundred, and so on. In tlie 
towns, again, two delegates were to be 
chosen for ea^n hundred “inhabihmts 
four above a hundred; six above two 
hubdred, and so on. Nearly three mil- 
lions of Frenchmen were admitted under 
this regulation to a privilege which sub- 
stantially amounted to the power of 
choosing representatives ; for the elec- 
tora were nothing but delegates, who, 
in every instance, obeyed the directions 
of their representatives. Finally, this 
immense body were intrusted with the 
important privilege of drawing up ca- 
/iiers, or directions to their constituents, 
in regard to the conduct they were to 
pursue on all the great questions which 
might come before them.f The.se ca- 
hiera were absolute mandates, which the 
representatives bound themselves by a 
solemn oath to observe hiithfully, aiul 
support to the utmost of their ability. 

125. Nor was this all. Not content 
with establishing an electoral system 
which amounted almost to universal suf- 
frage, and permitting these numerou.s 
electors to bind their represenWiives A 
pHori by ab.solute mandates on all the 
qiiestiona which might occur, Necker 
imposed no restraint whatever on the 
persons who were to bo cho.sen as re- 
presentatives. Neither property, nor 
age, nor marriage, were required as qua- 

fidonce fVom their virtues, and tho spirit with 
which they arc .anii*iated ; that the dcputic.s 
should be fiinii.shed with powers and instruc- 
tions sufficient to enable them to attend to 
all the concerns of tlie stato, and Introduoo 
such remedies as shall bo deemed advisable 
for tho reform of abuses, and the establish- 
mont of a fixed and durable order in all parts 
of tiie govornipent, worthy of tho patenial 
affiections of the king and of tho resolutions 
of so noble an assembly.” — Calonni?, "15; 
lABAUME, li. .S35 ; Hist. Pari., i. 268. 269. 
t Tho collection of these eahiers, in thirty- 
six volumes folio, is tho most interesting and 
authentlo monument which exists of tho 
grievaiicoa which to the Revolution. An 
abstract of this immense record has been 
published by Prudhomme, in tliree vela. Bvo; 
another by Grille, In two vol^. 8vo. 
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lifications. Every Frenchman of twenty 
five years of age, domiciled in a canton 
who paid •the smallest sum in taxes, was 
declared eligible. The consequences 
were disastrous in the extreme. Youths 
hardly escaped from school; lawyers un- 
able to earn a livelihood in their villages; 
curates barely elevated either in income 
or knowledge above tneir humble flocks; 
physicians destitute of pfilients, barris- 
tei*s without briefs ; the ardent, the 
needy, the profligate, the ambitious, 
were at once vomited forth from all 
quarters to co-operate in the reconstruc- 
tion of the monarchy. Very few, indeed, 
of the assembly were pos.yessed of any 
property; fewer still of any knowledge. 
The only restraints on human passion — 
knowledge, ago, property, and children 
— were wanting in the great majority of 
its members; they consisted almost en- 
tirely of ardent youths, many of whom 
already thought themselves equal to 
Cicero, Brutus, or Demosthenes, while 
all wore resolutely bent on making their 
fortunes : they were elected by almost 
univeraal suffrage, and subjected to the 
most rigorous mandates from a numer- 
ous and ignorant constituency. And yet 
from such a body, all classes in France, 
with a few individual exceptions, ex- 
pected a deliverance from the evils or 
difficulties with which they were sur- 
rouncm^ and a complete regeneration 
of society. The king, the ministers, and 
courtiers, anticipated the cessation %)f 
the vexatious opposition of the parlia- 
ments, and more ready submission from 
a body of men who were thought to be 
BO ill calculated to combine as the Tiers 
Etat ; the nobles, a restoration of order 
to the finances, and emancipation from 
tlie public difficulties by the confiscation 
of the church property; the commons, 
liberation from every species of re- 
straint, and boundless felicity from tlie 
prospects which would open to them in 
the new state of society vfhich was ap- 
proaching. When hopes so chimerical 
are entertained by all classes of society, 
and a chaos of unanimity is produced, 
composed of such discordant interests, 
it may usually be concluded that a ge- 
neral infatuation has seized the public 
mind, and that great national calami- 
ties are at hafid. 


126. Nocker’s influence as a minister 
was prodigiously increased on his resto- 
ration to power. It is hardly going too 
far^to say, that, for Mod or for evil, he 
was on/hipotent. The exti^me penury 
of the exchequer rendered his powerful 
credit with the capitalists indispensable 
to carrying on the government; the re- 
cent fi^d entire overthrow which the 
crown had received in the contest witli 
the parliaments, rendered irresistible 
the influence o^any minister who came 
in from the impulse of their victoiy, and 
was suppoi’ted by their immense weight 
throughout the country. He was the 
movemei^ leader, and all history tells 
us that such a legislator, in a moment 
of popular triumph, can do wliat he 
pleases, provided he doe.s not visibly 
check the popular desires. Sensible 
of, perhaps exaggerating his influence, 
aware of what was expected of him, he 
bent his whole attention to the vital 
que.stion of the convocation of the 
Btates-General, and left the ordinary de- 
taUs of his office to his friend, Dufresne 
lie Saint-Leon. Alive to the incalcul- 
able importance of the measure which 
was now to bo adopted, and knowing 
that a single fafte sten would probably 
prove irretrievable,^ Nccker concurred 
with the kingpin thinking that the No- 
tables should be convened afresh, to de- 
liberate on the course to bo adopted. 
They were convoked, accordingly, for 
the 3d November 1788. Necker h^d 
previously made up his own mind what 
to do ; his known professions and opin- 
ions left him hardly room for choice. 
But, like all men who are rash in opin- 
ion iftit timid in action, he wished to 
throw the responsibility of the change 
he meditated off himsrif — a sure sign 
that he w'as not adequate to the crisis. 
A great general seldom calls a council 
of war: Napoleon rarely summoned 
one — Wellington, never. 

127. It was historically known that 
on former occasions, when the.States- 
General were assembled, the represen- 
tatives of the three orders of the nobles, 
the cloigy, and the Tiers Etat, — named 
in equal numbers in the dilfcrent elec- 
toral districts, or bailliages, as they were 
called, whatever the population of those 
districts was, — met in a common haR to 
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verify their powers and adjust the roll. 
This done, the representafives of each 
order- retired to a separate chamber, 
where they delibejiited on the niatt|‘rs 
submitted t(J them ; and, when they had 
come to a decision, they retunied into 
the common hall, and then the judgment 
of the whole was taken, not by head but 
bif order ; so that, if any two oPjihe or- 
ilers concurred, the third was outvoted. 
This, in particular, was the foi*m ob- 
served in the last meetii^ of the estates 
in 1614, and indeed on all previous oc- 
casions. It need hai’dly be obsciwed, 
that this is strictly in conformity with 
the structure of modem soci(<v as it has 
appeared in all the old forms ol' national 
assemblies; and it is still observed with- 
out the slightest deviation in the Britush 
jiarliament, wdiere the sovereign, in the 
ilrat instance, meets theLoivls and Com- 
mons in the House of Lords ; but, be- 
fore business begins, the Commons with- 
draw, and eveiy v<^.e on piibliccpiestions 
is taken in each house 8ei)aratcly. It 
was equally well ascertained that the 
States- General had never; in any period 
of French histoiy, possessed the privi- 
lege of commonci ng legislative measures, 
or even putting a ^simple neg<itive upon 
those issued by tVi^ king. Royal ordi- 
nances could alone originate laws or le- 
gislative changes; what the states had to 
(lo was6uly to consider the ordinances in 
which each order was interested, either 
lathe existing laws or in proposed mo- 
dirications of them, and make their re- 
marks upon them, which were to be 
decided on by the king in council. They 
were only invested with the right to 
make remonstrances, or tender acfvice: 
the exclusive pow’er of originating and 
altering laws wes vested in the kin§ in 
council, enlightened, when it was so of- 
fered, by their advice. And in the event 
of a royal e<lict issuing on such advice, 
it was axldresscd, not to the 8tates-Qe- 
iieral as a whole, but to the particular 
order which was interested in the ques- 
tion, and had tendered the arlvice. 

128. When the States-Geueral were 
promised by Lrienne, and appointed to 
meet in May 1789, the whole ^topular 
party in France immediately united 
their strength to gain two points, en- 
tirely at variance with all these usages. 


These were, — 1 . That the number of the 
deputies elected by the Tiers Etat should 
be e^mlto that elected by the two other 
orders taken together. This, it was con- 
tended, was indispensable to prevent the 
two privileged orders, whose interests 
were identified, entirely ci-ushing the 
third estate, which had rights and in- 
terests adverse to theirs to contend for. 
2. That the t hole orders should deli- 
berate and vote, not in separate cluun- 
bea?, but by head, m one assembly. This, 
it could not be denied, was an innova- 
tion hitherto unknown in the French, 
or indeed any European constitution ; 
but it was strenuously argued that it 
w'aa an innovation loudly called for by 
the changes in the circumstances of so- 
ciety, aud the increasing wealth, impor- 
tance, and intelligence of the commons. 
The interests of the three orders, it was 
said, are not in reality at variafSce : they 
have only been rendered so by unjust 
privileges having been assumed on the 
one side, and general ignorance existing 
on the other. But at length all those 
causes of discord have been removed, by 
the increasing liberality of the age, the 
dictates of an enlarged philosophy, and 
the augmented information of the peo- 
ple. Now, then, is the time to impress 
this new character, already communi- 
cated to the age, upon its institutions, 
and build uj> the monarchy afrqgh upon 
the only basis which is likely to ue dur- 
able — a conformity to the wishes, ne- 
cessities, and interests of the people. 
All objections drawn from the perilous 
tendency of such sweeping changes were 
lost upon the heated generation which 
had now sprung up iirto social activity : 
the threatened danger was in their esti- 
mation a recommendation the more, an 
objection the less. They repli^ in the 
words of the turbulent democracy of 
Poland : “ We prefer liberty and dan- 
ger to slavery and tranquillity.” 

129. The parliament of Paris was the 
first body to give the signal of I'esjst- 
ance to these sweeping innovations. 
That powerful assembly had too long 
been in alliance with the leadeia of the 
Tiers Etat, not to be well aware of the 
aspiring temper of that body ; and was 
too well versod in constitutional law, 
not to be sensible how dbmpletely the 
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prctenfiions bo strongly advanced by 
them were at variance with former 
usage. Gioomy presentiments, accord- 
ingly, seized several of its leading mem- 
bers, as to the ultimate tendency of the 
prodigious excitement which now agi- 
tated the public mind, and the propo 
sol to invest popular vehemence at once 
with supreme power, by the duplication 
of the Tiers Etat, and th(# voting in a 
single chamber. Robert de Saint- Vin- 
cent, in particular, who had taken<«o 
decided a port against the king in for- 
mer contests, knowing what a fabric of 
popular usurpation the Tiers Etat pro- 
posed to build upon the duplication of 
their numbers, and voting in a single 
chamber, was filled with the most cfis- 
iind apprehensions. He was haunted 
by perpetual terrors of a vast social 
conflagration, of which posterity would 
accuse hifti of being the author. Im- 
pressed with these ideas, he strongly 
opposed the proposed measure; and 
after a violent debate, the parliament, 
by a considerable majority, resolved 
that the States-Geneml should be as- 
sembled according to the forms ob- 
served when they last met in 1614. 
This was a veiy important decision, as 
it was held by the constitutional party 
that a registry by the j)arliament was 
essential to give legality to a royal ordi- 
nance^or, as matters now stood, it 
was registered only under this qualifi- 
cation. • 

130. Never did a public body expe- 
rience so quickly the eternal truth, that 
the popularity of popular leaders is en- 
tirely dependent on their advancing 
with the movement, as the parliament 
of Paris did on this occasion. In an 
instant their influence was gone. Bri- 
enne, Lajnoignon, themselves, were not 
the objects of greater obloquy. Such 
was the universal odium into which 
they fell, that they could not appear in 
the streets without, being insulted. 
D’Esprdm^nil had been prevented from 
attending at this debate by his deten- 
tion in the Isles d’Hi6res; and being 
soon after liberated, he was received 
along the whole road with the most in- 
toxicating marks of piAlic adminition. 
But no sooner did he arrive in Paris, 
and learn frdin Adriiui Duport, his 


intimate friend, the designs of the poprf 
lar party, thiAi he at once gave in his 
adherence to the decision of the parlia- 
mej^t. He was the supporter of consti- 
tutional* right, not 8^culatj.ve change. 
This honourable act of moral courage, 
which proves the sincerity and force of 
his character, instantly raised against 
him a iybst of enemies ; he was accused 
of treachery, weakness, corruption, be- 
cause he did not choose, disregarding 
the laws he ha^ sworn to observe, to 
adventure on the boundless sea of inno- 
vation. Already he began to feel in his 
own person the truth of the prophecy 
of d’Ori^^son, that heaven would 
punish tlfma for demanding the States- 
General by granting their supplication. 

131. The Notables met soon after, 
and took into consideration the all-im- 
poi-tant subject of the form of convok- 
ing the Statos-General. They consisted 
of the same individuals who had been 
assembled two years before ; and Necker 
secretly flattered himself that he would 
give a decisive proof of his influence 
and popularity by triumphing over the 
aristocratic body, which had proved so 
refractory to the proposals of Calonue. 
But the event S(*on showed that he was 
mistaken. The quesflou was wai'mly 
debated befors them, not only in oral 
discussion, but in r multitude of pamph- 
lets, which, professing to go to Ae bot- 
tom of the question, lost sight entirely 
of usage or precedent, and launched into 
the boundless fields of speculation atJQ 
ambition. Nothing w^as omitted which 
could tend to inflame the public mind. 
The grossest fiilsehoods, the most ex- 
travagant exaggerrations, were passed off 
without contradiction on the people — 
the pai'liainent w'os loaxM with obloquy 
on account of its recent decision — 
Necker extolled to the skies — and. to 
accustom the people to a contempt of 
ihin^ sacred, many parodies appeared 
on pieces of the church service, which 
had a prodigious circulation.* But 
though these arts had a vast effect upon 
the people, they were entirely lost upon 

^ The titfcs of some of these were “Tiitmilcs 
of tho Third Estate ; its Goapol ; its Vospew ; 
its Passions; its Death and Resurroctioii.”— « 
Bertrxnd dr Molleville, Hist d € fa ifevo- 
Itttien, 1. 138. 

The following eommeucemeat of a cate- 
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file Notables. Of the six bureaus or Paris and the Notables of France to the 


divisions into which the Assembly was 
divided, five reported that the convoca- 
tion and voting should bo accordini^ to 
the old forip ; the remaining onef' headed 
by Monsieur Count of Provence, whose 
liberal principles w'ere well known, sup 
ported the doiiblo representation. In 
that bureau, the vote was cai‘jied by 
the casting vote of Monsieur himself, so 
that but for him the decision of all tb 
bureaus would have be|^ the same. 

132. The decided resistance of such 
important bodies as the parliament of 

chisrn regarding the parlicament^f Paris will 
sliow thci temper ol the tinios, .ari’ the oblo- 
<liiy into which that once popular body had 
fallen : — “ Question. What arc you by nature? 
Ans\cer. W'e are officers of the king, com- 
missioned to render justice to his people — 
Q. What do you seek to become? A. The 
legislators, and eonsoquently the masters of 
the htato. — Q. Uuw c-an you become the 
masters ? A. Having the legislative and exe- 
cutive power, there v/ill be nothing that can 
resist ua — Q How %\ve you conducted your- 
selves hitherto to the King ? A. We have 
opposed all his wishes, Y»er8ua<ling the people 
tliat wo arc their defenders, and that it is tor 
the good of all that we refuse to register the 
imposts, — Q Will the jicoplc not see that you 
have rcjecte^l the imposts only because you 
would have had to pay /hcni yourselves? 
A. No; booaiise wf wull divert their atten- 
tion by saying that^tho nation alone can 
ratify the imposts, and wo Will demand the 
Htotes-General. — Q. If, unliappily for you, the 
king shf uld take you at your word, luid con- 
voke the Stites-Gcucral, now will you get out 
of It ? A. We will dispute about the form, 
and demand that of 1014.— Q. Wliy thiit form? 
--ff -Because, according to that form, the Third 
Estate will be represented by lawyers, which 
will give us the preponderance.” — CaUchinne 
du Parlement, 1788 ; Hist. Parlement, i. 264. 

* "Sirol the State is in danger. Your 
person is respected ; the virtues of tic? mo- 
narch insure the homage of the nation ; but a 
revolution in the principles of government is 
preparing ; it is tiearly indicated by the for- 
nicntm men’s minds. Institutions deemed 
sacred, and under which this monarchy has 
prospered for so many centuries, arcchuigod 
into questions for discussion, or even de- 
nounce as wrongs. 

“The wntnigs which have appeared dur- 
ing the assembly of the Notables, the memo- 
rials which have been sent to the undersigned 
princes, the domanfia advanced by different 
provmc-es, towns, or corporations ; the object 
and the style of these demands and memo- 
rials'— all announce, all prove, aA‘ organis<'d 
system of insubordination^ and contempt for 
the laws. Every author erects himself into 
a legislator : eloquence, or the power of writ- 
ing, oven without study, knowledge, or ex- 
perience, seem to be held sufficient titles for 


projects of doubling the Tiers Etat, and 
voting in a single chamber, might well 
have made Necker hesitate in the course 
which he was pursuing. The Count 
d’ Artois, the Prince of Condo, and the 
other princes of the blood, except Mon- 
sieur, soon after presented a memorial 
of great ability to the king, in wliich 
the dangers if the proposed innovation 
are pointed out with surprising force 
and accuinicy, and the consequeneeH 
foretold precisely as they afterwards 
occurred.* But nothing could ovor- 

a<^u8ting the constitution of empires : who- 
ever advances a bold proposition, whoever 
proposes changes in the laws, is sure to have 
I'cadors and followers. Such is the unhappy 
progress of this eflcrvescence, tlint opinions 
which a short time ago would have been 
looked upon as most reprehensible, are now 
reganled .as reason-ablo and just ; and what at 
present excites the indignation of respectable 
men may ere long bo esteemed regular and 
lawful. Who can siiy where the rashness of 
these opinions will stop? Already the rights 
of the throne are in (jucstiou ; opinions are 
divided about the rights of the two orders m 
the state : soon the rights of projierty will be 
attacked : inequalities of fortune will bo held 
up os a subject for reform : already the ex- 
tinction of feudal rights has been proposeil 
as the abolition of a system of oppression, a 
remnant of barbarism. It is from these new 
systems, it is from this project of changing 
rights and laws, that has sprung the preten- 
sion advanced by some bodies in tiie 'Ihiul 
Estate to obtain for th.at order two votes in 
tho Statos-General, while the two fiWSi orders 
should only retain one. The undersimed 
palnces cannot conceal tho alarm with which 
the success of tlieso pretensions of the Third 
Estate would inspire them, and tho fatal con- 
sequences of the proposed revolution in tho 
constitution of tho Btates-General ; they see 
in it a mournful future. Several bodies have 
exposed the iiyiistico and danger of an inno- 
vation in the composition and form of con- 
voking the States-General ; the mass of jirc- 
tensions that would arise ; tho facility, if the 
votes were counted by hc^ and without dis- 
tinction of estates, of compromising, by the 
reduction of a few members of tho two first 
estates, tho Interests of these estates, and the 
destruction of the equilibrium so wisely es- 
tablished between tho three estates, and even 
the eventual ruin of tho Third Estate itself.” 
— Mtfmoire de M. le Comte d’Artois, le P ince 
de. Condd, le Prince de Bourbon, et le Prince de 
Conti j Dec. 1, 1788, Histoire Parlementaire 
de France, i. 266, 260. This memoir is his- 
tory traced out with prophetic hand by anti- 
liimtion ; but it passed at the time among the 
vhole philosophoit; and, of course, in oil tho 
popular societies, as mere drivelling — tho 
prejudices of a worn-out, igqpront, and oir- 
rupted aristocracy. 
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come the infatuation of the S-wiss 
minister; and, unfortunately, Louis, 
judging of others by himself, and ever 
anxious to do what his people wished. 
Avent into his views. On the 27th De- 
cember 1788 the fatal edict appeared — 
the death-warrant of the French mon- 
archy— which declared that “the num- 
ber of deputies in tne States-General 
shall be at least a thousand ; that this 
number shall be made up as nearly as 
possible in proportion to the popula- 
tion aiwi taxes of each bailiwick ; that 
the number of deputies of the Tiers Etat 
shall be equal to that of the two other 
orders put together; and that proportion 
shall be established in the letters of 
convocation.” Nothing was said as to 
the form of assembly or voting, whe- 
ther by order or head.* 

133. Nothing can be more instruc- 
tive than1;o see the arguments by which 
Necker supported this great and deci- 
sive addition to the popular influence, 
lie rested his ojjinion on the unanimity 
expressed on this point in all the peti- 
tions to the king from the towns and 
municipalities of the kingdom, on the 
general concuiTence of the writers who 
had published their opinions, and on 
the recent decisions of the majority of 
the parliaments. “ All hope,” said he, 
“ of a successful issue would be lost, if 
it wei’ijj^ade to depend on establishing 
harmony between three orders essen- 
tially at variance in their priuoiides and 
interest. To put an end to the injus- 
tice of pecuniary privileges, and main- 
tain a proper equilibrium between the 
Tiers Etat and the other orders, we 
must give it a double representation ; 
without that, there would always be a 
majority of two to one against it: 
whereas, when all are compelled to look 


* The following table exhibits the progres- 
sive change in the number of the diflbront 
unders at different periods of French history : — 



HflO. 

lATO. 

IMS. 

1«14. 

Clergy, . , 

. ’1)8 

104 

184 

144 

NobleH. . 

, rrt 

72 

ISO 

130 

Tiers Etat, 

. 210 

150 

101 

102 


There was no flxod proportion, the royal 
edict summoning them having In each in- 
stance fixed the relative nUmbers. But the 
Tiers Ktat, in gcuoi*nl, scut abo\it two-thirds, 
or somewhat more, of the other two orders 
taken together.— Montuaillard, i. 435, 43fi. 


to the common interest, they will onijr 
adopt the la#s which impose the least 
burden upon the community, and will 
th^ compel the Tiej^ Etat to accept 
the imjiost which at presenj they deem 
most onerous. We ascribe too much 
importance to this last order. The 
Tiers Etat, by their nature and their 
occupi^ons, must ever he strangers to 
political passions. Their intelligence 
and goodness of disposition are a suf- 
fleient gu/^ran^ against all the appre- 
hensions at present entertained of their 
excesses!* 

134. The elections commenced soon 
after, an^as might have been expected 
with a conceding government and an 
inflamed people, almost all terminated 
in favour of the popular party. They 
were carelessly conducted by the con- 
stituted authorities. The crown matle 
no attempt to influence the returns* the 
nobility little ; the importance of at- 
tending to the qualifications of those 
who exercised the elective franchise was 
not understood ; and, after a few days, 
eveiy person decently dressed was al- 
lowed to vote without any questions 
being asked. Upwards of three millions 
of electors con cifrred in the formation of 
the Assembly, being ^lore than triple 
the number '•which, with the same 
population, now forms the constitu- 
ency of the united parlianuuit of Great 
Britain. The parliaments had little in- 
fluence in the choice of the deputies, 
the court none : the noblesse electe(Fa 
few liberal j^ersons of their rank, but 
the great bulk of their representatives 
were finnly attached to the interests of 
their^rdcr, and as hostile to the Tiers 
Etat as to the oligarchy of great fami- 
lies which composed tkie court. The 
nferior clergy named deputies attached 
to the cause of freedom, and the bishops 
those likely to uphold the hierarchy. 
Finally, the Tiers Etat chose a numer- 
ous body of representatives, firm’ in 
their attachment to liberty, and aixJently 
desirous of extending the influence of 
their order. 

136. E^rything contributed at this 
period to swell the torrent of popular 
enthusiasm. The minds of men, strong- 
ly agitated by the idea of an approach- 
ing revolution, were in a continual 
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ftTment; the parliaments, nobles, and 
dignitied clergy, who had' headed the 
Diovement, already saw themselves as- 
sailed by the arms which they had gi^en 
to the people. So woids can* convey 
fin idea of the transports which seizetl 
the public mind at the prospect of the 
regeneration of society. The pamphlets 
swelled from hundreds to tho^ands; 
every hall in Paris was filled with 
popular meetings and debating clubs, 
where the most extra^.gant levelling 
doctrines were most loudly applauded; 
the journals daily added to the univer- 
sal enthusiasm. No bounds, it was 
thought, could be set to the general 
felicity which was approaching, by the 
admission of the people into the prac- 
tical direction of affairs. Even the ele- 
ments contributed to swell the public 
effervescence, and seemed to have de- 
clared war on the falling monarchy. A 
dreadful storm of hail, in July 1788, 
laid waste the provinces, and produced 
such a diminution in the harvest as 
tlireateiicd all the horrors of famine; 
while the severity of the succeeding 
winter exceeded anything that had been 
experienced since that which followed 
the disfisters of Louis tCIV. The mo- 
netary crisis whiSn had taken place in 
August 1788, in conseqfucuco of the 
edicts relative to the payments of the 
rentes tfSv'o-fifths in paper, augmented to 
a very great degi’ee the general distress. 
Tlie charity of Fdndlon, which immor- 
tjfiised the former dihoatrous epoch, was 
now equalled by the humane benefi- 
cence of the clergy of Paris; but all 
tlieir efforts could not embrace the 
immense mass of indigence, whicK was 
swelled by the confluence of dissolute 
and abandonefif, characters from every 
part of FiMiice. These wretches assem- 
bled round the tlirone, like the sea-birds 
round the wreck, which are the har- 
bingers of death to the sinking mariner, 
and '^ready appeared in fearful num- 
bers in the streets on* occasion of the 
slightest tumult. They were all in a 
state of destitution, and for the most 
l)art owed their lives to the charity of 
the ecclesiastics, whom they afterwards 
massacred in cold blood in the prison 
of Carmes. 

136. Disturbances of a very serious 


kind soon after broke out in Brittany, 
already the seat of so vehement a fer- 
mentation, on occasion of the contests 
with the parliaments. But it strangely 
contrasted in principle and object with 
the previous convulsion. Already over 
all France, the parliaments, ten’ified at 
the work of their own hands, and an- 
ticipating their own speedy extinction 
in the superiir majesty and power of 
the States- General, were desirous of 
parsing m their career, or even retracing 
their steps. But it was too late. They 
had sown the wind, and must reap the 
whirlwind- Divisions had broken out 
in Brittany between the noblesse and 
the Tiers Etat, immediately after their 
united victory over Brienne and the 
throne: the latter contended for tlie 
abolition of a heai*th-tax from which 
the foimer enjoyed exemption, and tlie 
collection of which was often* attended 
with vexation. The nobles of the pro- 
vince, seeing themselves thus assailed in 
their pecuniaiy interests, and alarmed 
at the general effervescence in favour 
of the Tiers Etat which was taking 
place over the whole kingdom, refused 
to concur in the appointment of depu- 
ties to the Stfttes-General — alleging as 
an excuse that they were prohibited, 
by the constitution of the province, 
from taking any part in an assem- 
bly where the two first ordqjy were 
not secured a separate repres^'ation. 
They flattered themselves that, fii this 
way, they would preseiTO their privi- 
leges, which were highly favourable to 
the noblesse, in a separate little state, 
or pays (VHats, forgetting that the ago 
of such minute subdivisions of the same 
country was past, — that the current 
ran strong in favour of uniform insti- 
tutions, — and that if France was re- 
volutionised, there was little chance 
that Brittany would bo able to live 
through the storm. 

137. BlooAy discord soon succeed^! 
this imprudent attempt of the Br^n 
nobility to stop the current which they 
had so recently made such strenuous 
efforts to put in motion, The populace 
of Rennes, indicant at the attempt to 
arrest the movraient by the very per- 
sons who hai.1, a few months before, 
stimulated them to reifist the royal 
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authority, armed themselves with sabres, 
pistols, and pikes, and commenced an 
indiscriminate attack on the noblesse 
when assemblhig to enter the hall of 
their provincial assemblies. The nobles 
on their side took up arms, and brought 
their retainers into the town. A fierce 
conflict ensued in the streets ; great 
numbers were wounded — two of the 
noblesse, M. de Boishue r^d M. de St 
l^ival, perished ; and the exasperation 
on both sides soon became so excessiie 
that there is no saying to what it would 
have led, if the Count de Thiars had 
not interposed, and restored, for the 
time at least, a seeming tranquillity. 
Meantime, at the first intelligence of 
these alarms, crowds of ardent patriots 
llocked to Rennes from Nantes, Angers, 
and the neighbouring towns, eager to 
avenge the cause of the Tiers Etat; the 
nobles suAmoiied the peasantry from 
their estates to defend them frohi vio- 
lence, who appeared in multitudes 
eager for the afthay; and the governor, 
who was enjoined by Neckor not to 
use military force, but trust to “the 
])orsua.‘5ion and ascendant of virtue,” 
only succeeded in preventing an imme- 
diate civil war byadjourning the estates 
until the public effervescence had sub- 
sided.* Nor were matters les.s serious 
in Provence, where the approach of the 
elections increased to an extraordinary 
degree •the general enthusiasm; al- 
though the efforts of the noblesse, wh^ 
there had great influence over the 
people, prevented the bi-eaking out of 
open hostilities. Notwithstanding all 
Mirtibeau’s influence, the nobles pro- 
tested against the king’s edict doubling 

* To such a length did the general fervour 
proceed, tliat the women of Angers published 
un ArrCiuS, on 6th Februaiy 1789, in which 
they sot forth— “ Wo, the mothers, sisters, 
wives, and inistrossoa of the young citizens 
• of Angora, iu extraordinary assembly, de- 
clare that if the troubles l)egiu again, and 
in the event of an expedition all the or- 
ders of the citizens uniting for’^the common 
cause, we will join the nation, whoso in- 
terests arc ours. Strength not being our 
inhoritanco, wo will adopt as our sphere of 
usefulness the care of the baggage, the pro- 
visions, the preparations for doparturo, and 
all those little cares, consolations, and ser- 
vice which will depend up8n us.” — “ Airfit^ 
dcs Mhres, Seeurs, Epousca, et Amontes, des 
jcuncs citoyens. d’ Angers. 6th Fobiniary 
1789 ; ” fiUtoire Partmentaire, i. 202. 


the Tiers Etat ; and declared that the^ 
would not sulftiiit to sending deputic.^ 
to the States-General, but would proceed 
in a body, according to the ancient pri- 
vilege oi their order^n th| states of 
Dauphind. No prosecutions or punisli- 
ments followed these disorders, either 
among the noblesse or the Tiers Etat; 
and Ne^er soon after published a gene- 
ral amnesty for all political offences in 
Brittany. This step increased the be- 
lief, already unljyippily too general, that 
in political contests the government did 
not venture to punish even the mo.st 
guilty ; oud that none ran any risk of 
ultimate responsibility but those who 
discharged^ their duty iu repressing 
such disorders. 

138. The elections in Paris, though 
they were of incomparably more im- 
portance, wore attended with less dis- 
turbance, chiefly because the decified 
preponderance of the Tiers Etat ren- 
dered all attempts at a contest on the 
part of the nobles hopllcss. By an oi’- 
dinanco issued by Necker on the 29th 
March 1789, the city was divided into 
sixty electoral districts, the inhabitants 
of which were to assemble in one day 
and choose theiwdeputies, which were 
fixed at forty, of wh^n twenty were 
from the Tiers# Etat,* ten from the no- 
bles, and ten from the clergy. Paris 
had the privilege, nowhere else efljoyed 
by the people of Fnince, of choosing 
their deputies at once, without the in- 
tervention of delegates. So little Wrfl 
the importance of a qualification in the 
electors understood at that period, that 
a regulation, pi-actically amounting to 
houselold suflrage, was set forth in tlie 
royal edict, and excited hardly any at- 
tention, f The court wawnost anxious 
that the old custom of the president 
of the Tiers Etat addi’essing the king 

t "The inhabitants composing the Third 
Estate, boni or naturalised Fronohnioii, 
twenty-five years of age, and domiciled, 
will liavo the privilege of voting at the dis- 
trict assembly, according to tho quarter in 
which they actually reside, by fulnlling the 
following conditions ; To bo atimitted into 
the district assembly it will be necessary to 
prove the hiving on oflicial situation, a dc- 

n iu a faculty, a commission, or tho f^oe- 
of a trade, or, in •shoil, a discharge er 
Dotioo for tho poll-tax, amounting to not less 
than five sbilllngs *’ — du Rot, 13tb 
April 1789 ; UUtoire Rarlemmlaire, i. 307. 
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on his knees should be observed ; but 
if this was done, it excited little inter- 
est whether or not the deputies were 
eleoted by universal suffrage, (^reat 
military pi'cparations were wade for 
preserving public tranquillity ; but the 
elections passed off without disturbance. 
Twenty-five tliousand electors, under 
tliis regulation, were admitte^ to the 
right of voting — a very great proportion 
ill a city not at that period containing 
above seven hundred ^jthousand souls. 
As might have been expected with such 
a sullrage, the whole twenty deputies 
of the Tiers Etat were chosen in the de 
mocratic interest ; the questions which 
were ere long so fiercely cfhitested in 
the National Assembly were all agitat- 
ed, iuid excited a vehement interest, in 
the electoral chambers of Paris; and 
already might be seen the germs of that 
towering ambition in the Tiers Etat 
which ere long the limits of France and 
of Europe w’ere unable to contain. 

139. The most important part of tho 
duty of the primary electors, next to 
that of choosing their representatives, 
W'as the drawing up of the cahiers, or 
statements of grievances and sugges- 
tions of remedies They contained in- 
structions to tlA deputies how to vote 
on all the principal questions which 
were expected to be brought forward, 
and tfierefore present an authentic re- 
cord of what was generally desired by 
the people of France on the opening of 
tne States -Gen end. As might have been 
expected, the instructions to the repre- 
sentatives varied, generally speaking, 
according to the orders from which they 
emanated, though on some points there 
was a surprising unanimity. The in- 
structions ofvthe nobles, on the whole, 
w ere such as were calcidated to uphold 
the interests of their order; those of 
the clergy, to establish religion on a 
better basis, and ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the inferior orders of tho parish 
priests. An infinity of Ipcal abuses were 
pointed out, and remedies suggested, 
many of which were of course incon- 
sistent with e ich other. Bpt the ma- 
jority of the cahiers demanded, on the 
part of all the orders together, the re- 
moval of the chief abuses which bad 
been experienced in the practical admi- 


nistration of the counti’y.* The fun- 
damental points, on which they were 
neai-ly all unanimous, werer-that the 
person of the king was to be sacred and 
inviolable; that the crown was to be 
hereditary in the male line, and the 
king the depositary of the executive 
power ; the agents of authority respon- 
sible ; the royal sanction indispensable 
to the promjilgating of laws ; that the 
States - General, with the sovereign, 
should make laws ; that the consent of 
the nation should bo necessary to taxes 
and loans ; that taxes should not be le- 
gally imposed but from one sitting of 
the States-General to another. Private 
property was to be sacred as well as 
individual liberty, and h-ttres de cachtt 
were to be abolished. All the cajiiers 
expressed their attachment to the mo- 
narchical form of government ; many, 
in touching terms, their affettionate re- 
gard for the person of the sovereign. 
Their general spirit was — Concert 
with the king good laws for the na- 
tion;*’ not a few contained an express 
injunction to do nothing without his 
concurrence and sanction. When the 
National Assemblj usurped the govern- 
ment, and centred in themselves tho 
whole powers, executive as well as le- 
gislative, of the state, that ambitious 

* Tho majority of the cahiora ojj^the three 
orders concurred iu demanding : — ‘ 

tl. Equality iu punishments 

2. Tho suppression of the s-alo of public 

olficos. 

3. The rodomption of feudal and scignorj.il 

rights. 

4. The revision of the criminal code. 

6. The establishment of tnbunals to conci- 
liate litigants. 

6. Tlio suppression of seignorinl criminal 

powers, of tho right of Frane-flof. of 
custom-house duties in tho interior, 
and of gabelles, aides, and corviies. 

7. The fixing the expense of all the depart- ‘ 

nionts of the public service. 

8. The extiivotion of tho public debt. 

9. Toleration of all religious scct.s, but the 

recognition of tho religion of the p;reai- 
ost number as the dominant religion. 

0. The amelioration of tho condition of the 

curds. 

1. Tlie abolition of drawing for tho militia. 

t 

—See Redaction da Cahiers^ par Clebmo.vt 
Tcjnkejie, 27th July 1789. IlUt. Pari. lU 
France, ll 170. 175. c 
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body violated not less expressly the in- 
structions of its constituents, than it 
• committed ^reason alike against the royal 
authority and the cause of freedom. 

140. But though moderation and 
wisdom generally Characterised the in- 
structions of the cahiors, the case was 
very different in the clubs and coffee- 
houses of the capital. Already was to 
be seen, in the vehemence^with which 
their inmates were agitated, and the 
enthusiasm with which the most vi(^- 
lent and revolutionary doctrines were 
received, the most imequi vocal proof of 
the near approach of a national convul- 
sion. Such was the unparalleled mul- 
titude of i)amphlets which issued from 
the press, that, in the three last months 
of 1788 alone, they exceeded two thou- 
sand live hundred.* The general excite- 
ment increased when the result of the 
elections was known ; for it was then 
ascertained that at least four-fifths of 
the deputies of the Tiers Etat were de- 
cided in their movement principles; 
that two-thirds of the clergy were of 
the same way of thinking; and that 
even among the nobles, a strong mino- 
I'ity, with the Duke of Orleans and 
several of the oldest peers at its head, 
would support the union of the orders 
and the voting by head Political re- 
generation was now, therefore, more 
than a visionary speculation. It had 
acquired^ majority in the great ruling 
assembly : and it was obvious to all^ 
that if the union of the orders and the 
voting by head coidd be established, the 
government would be overthrown, and 
society might be remodelled in all its 
parts, at the pleasure of the revolution- 
ary leaders. To the attainment of these 
objects, accordingly, the whole efforts 
of the popular party were directed. 
Projects of radical change and an en- 
,tire remodelling of society became uni- 
versal ; the sixty electoral halls of Paris 
became so many centres of political 
fervour, where, in anticipation of the 
States-Generol, all the great questions 
about to be canvassed in that assembly 
were nightly debated with inconceiv- 
able warmth, and that general agitation 

* “ One man bought 2600 In the last three 
months of 1788, and his collection v^as for 
iv'na complete.”— Cboz, li. 136. 


was observable in the public mind which* 
is the invariable precursor of political 
catastrophes. Yet, so little were. the 
leaders of the movement aware of the 
tendfencytof this univ^sal excitement, 
that, so far from anticipating ttie general 
overthrow of society from the convoca- 
tion of the States-General, their only 
fear was Ithat they would do nothing. 
“ The SAtes-General,” said the Duke of 
Orleans, ‘‘will not effect the reform of a 
single abuse, not evenof lettresde cadtet'* 
141. An cvent,*iiowever, soon occurred 
in the capital, calculated, if anything 
could, to open the eye.s of Necker to 
the perilous and ungovernable nature 
of the spirit he had evoked. In the Fau- 
bourg St Antoine, a celebrated in-uiii- 
facturer of furniture paper.s, named Re- 
veillon, had long been at the head of a 
wealthy and pl’osperous establishment, 
which gave employment to throe hfln- 
dred persons. Indulgent and humane 
in the extreme to all in his employ- 
ment, he was adored his workmen, 
and respected by evciy person of worth 
within the sphere of his ficquaintance. 
But these very qualities rendered him 
obuondous to the Revolutionists, Avho 
were envious of wprth which they could 
not imitate, and jeaktis of influence 
emanating from otlibrs than them- 
selves. They gave out that he wtxs au 
aristocrat, who was practising •fcheso 
arts in order to render th(’ nobleose 
popular in the district where demo- 
cratic influence had its principal strong^ 
hold, and that he had said his work- 
men could subsist on fifteen sous a day 
-a smaller sum than was adequate 
for thosupport of their children. So 
far were these calumnies from being 
tiiie, that, having rh^en byjjiis good con- 
duct from being a common workman, 
he had, in consequence of his known 
benevolence of disposition, and interest 
in the welfare of the poor, been shortly 
before named one of the commissioners 
for drawing up the cahiers for the Tiers 
Etat of Paris. In the present excited 
state of the public miud, however, the 
leaders of tfje populace couldmakethom 
believe anything. On the evening of 
the 27th April, while Reveillon was 
at the elections, a crowd, which soon 
swelled to six thousand persons, issued 
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'/from tLe Faubourg St 'Marceau, burnt 
him in effigy before hitf, door, and de- 
clared they would retura on the follow- 
ing* night, and consume himself in good 
earnest, W'ith ''Jl his establlshuent. 
They wete as good as their word. 

142. Early on the following morning a 
hideous crowd, armed with clubs, sabres, 
and old muskets, arrived infthe Rue 
jMontrcuil, wdiero Reveillon’s Manufac- 
tory was situated, and \vith loud shouts 
and direful imprecations commenced 
tlie work of destinicf/on. A body of 
thirty police, who at his request bad 
been stationed in the vicinity to pre- 
serve order, w'ere unable to rchist a mob 
which soon swelled to sM thousand 
jiersons; a few courageous workmen, 
whom he had armed in his defence, 
were overpowered ; and a furious mob, 
shouting “ Vive le Due d’Orldans ! 
\i7e le successeur du Bon Henri!’* 
burst open the doors, and instantly 
filled every apartment in the building. 
Revoillon himsflf narrowly escaped de 
struction from these bloodthirsty as.sas- 
siuh,; but his house and manufactory 
were utterly sacked, and soon after re- 
duced to ashes. 1 lis cellars v , ere broken 
open, and the wine <^nink amidst loud 
cheers ; the fuiC.ituro and rich stock of 
papers all comm il/ ted to the flames, and 
everything portable carried off or de- 
stroyed. Towards evening the troops 
arrived, consisting of three regiments, 
with two pieces of artillery, under the 
- ommand of the Baron BesenvaL He 
thrice ordered the mob to disperse and 
evacuate the premises ; but, thinking 
tlie military would not fire, they treated 
the summons with derision. The guards 
then received orders to expel them by 
force ; they,»pado their way with fixed 
bayonets into the court-yard, and were 
received by a shower of stones and 
burning rafters from the ravaged edi- 
fice, which killed and wounded several 
soldiers. Regular volleys were then 
fired by the troops*, and they at length 
drove the mob, who fought with des- 
peration, out of the burned premises, 
A frightful scene presented itself: 
drunken brigands, half burned, were 
lying on all sides, many of them expir- 
ing in the most dreadful tortures from 
the sulphuric and other acids used in 


the manufactory, which they had swal- 
lowed in their frenzy, taking them for 
spirits. At length, the disjgraceful as-* 
semblage was dispersed ; but not before 
two hundred of the insurgents had been 
killed, and three htmdred wounded m 
the contest. 

143. Baron Besenval was warmly af)- 
plauded by all persons of worth and sense 
in Paris for this seasonable act of vigour, 
which, if duly followed up andimitatedin 
subsequent times, would probably have 
arrested the whole horrors of the Revolu- 
tion. But it was otherwise at the court ; 
he was coldly received there; audno one 
even mentioned to him a circumstance, 
so evidently calculated, according to 
the manner in which it was receivetl 
and acted upon, to determine the course 
of future events. No prosecutions took 
place ; none of the guilty persons were 
arrested ; no investigation!^, even, wore 
instituted regarding it.* Necker’s sys- 
tem of conciliation and concession, and 
the king’s horror at the shedding of 
blood, made them on this occasion for- 
get the first duty of government — that 
of protecting life and property. Mean- 
while, the Orleans and movement party 
at Paris, as usual in such cases, unable 
to palliate the excesses of the insur- 
gents, endeavoured to lay the blame of 
them on others. It was the court who 
had secretly provoked the tumult, in 
order to give them an excusfc^^sr intro- 
ducing troops into the capital ; it was 
linglish gold which hod bought the 
riot, to stain the Revolution in its outfe ^t 
with blood, and for ever debar Fran jc 
from those blessings which Great Bri- 
tain had long enjoyed The character 
of the king and of Necker sufficiently 
demonstate the absurdity of the first 
hypothesis; for the last, the French 
historians now confess there never has 
been discovered a vestige of evidence, 

* '*Twoof the rioters were hung by the pro- 
vost-marsha'. in the act of plundering, seve- 
ral prisoners were mado, and the parliamont 
com menced an Investigation. Jn a jftw days, 
liowever, they were all liberated, and the in- 
quiry was stopiied — some said iu oonsequonce 
if orders from the king; others, from disco- 
very of the exalted personages whom the in- 
quiry would Invhcnto.”— Beoz, ll. 171 . 

t Great researches were made to disco- * 
ver -whether the English government had 
Uikcn any active port in eur early troublca 
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Machiavelli’a maxim, “ If you would nobles and clei'gy.* On the contraiy > 
discover the author of a crime, consider he saw the ^eatest possible danger,! 
. who had an interest to commit it,” en and a prolongation of the whole diffi- 
ables us to solve the mystery. The culties of govemmd^in their exclu- 
States-Qeneral were on the eve of meet- sior It was this opinion, the result of 
ing: by vigorous jneasubes the union incxperitncc, and of the gemjrtil reluc- 
of the orders might be effected: the taiice offwcll-meaning but speculative 
whole members were already arrived in men to believe in the wickedness of 
Paris : everything would depend on in- those with whom they have not been 
timidating the court, and giving a strik- brough^^ in contact, which even his 
ing example of popular pQwer at that warmest and ablest suj)poi'ters admit 
decisive crisis. The cries of the insur- was his fatal error at this decisive mo- 
gents when they broke into Ueveillon^s mentt He hM not moral courage 
]>remises, pointing to the Duke of Or- enough to fix by a royal edict in what 
leans as the successor of Henry IV. ; way the votes were to be taken in the 
the five-franc pieces found in the pockets States-General ; and yet he had re- 
of the dead rioters; the large Bum.s spent solved in his own mind that the sepa- 
by the rAob in the neighbouring caba- ration of tlie orders could not be main- 
rets ; the concert and vigour of their tained, and that the sooner and the 
optTations ; the number of them who more quietly the fusion took place the 
did not belong to Paris, and had come better. His great object was to get the 
for that special puriiose — evidently privileged classes themselves to oon- 
})oint to the source from whence this cede at once, and with a good grace, 
first great outrage of the Revolution what could not ultimately be avoided ; 
proceeded. and in this way alone, h'^ maintained, the 

144. Neither, however, the fervour dangers of the crisis could be averted, 
w’hich had become universal in the mid- Thus, well knowing to what the gene- 
dle classes of society, nor the savage ral opinion was pointing, he left the 
passions which had displayed them- matter, so far as authority went, un- 
sclves among the lower, could shake settled — the most perilous course which 
Necker in his determination to accede could at such a mome'st by possibility 
to the wishes of the Tiers Etat, and have been adopted ; dor it stimulated 
]»ermit, at least to a certain extent, the revolt at the very time when it was 
union of the three orders in one chara- most dimgerous, and prepilred•^ from 
ber. A:. devout believer in human per- success the fatal belief, alike in its sup- 
fectibility, unbounded in his confidence porters and opponents, that popular 
in the wisdom and virtue of the middhJ jjiower was irresi.stible. ^ 

eluss of society, he could not be brought' 145. It may a})pear strange how a 
to believe that any risk was to be ap- monarch, possessing the good sense and 
prehended from the intermingling of penetration which distinguisheil Ijouis 
their representatives with those of the XVI., -and who had had such ample 

but no proof whatever of such interference king himself will bo .«»aved fiiom his own 
was found It was at a later period that it blunders and regrets.”— ^’EckEii, Sur la lie- 
mixed itself up with our concerns. "—Dnoz, volution, 1. 62. 

Ilkloirc de Louis XVI., ii. 270. t " Next to his religious duties, he cared 

* ‘’Finally, why should I disguise it? I most forpublic opinion : he sacrificed fortune, 
attached uJ 3 'self with all my heart to the honours, all that ambitious men prize, to 
hopes of the nation, and I did not think tliom obtain the good opinion of the nation; and 
vain. Alosl can one reflect n»)W upon tho tliis voice of the people, not then inflamed, 
universal expectation of all good Frenchmen, had for him something divine. The slightest 
of all friends of humanity, without shedding speck upon his reputation was the greatest 
tears ? Men said to themselves, At last the suflering that the things of this hfo could 
state treasury will no longer be at the mercy cause mm. The earthly object of lua ac- 
of a minister of finance ; It will no longer bo tions, tho wejpldlj' stimulus to his aircer, was 
dependent upon his vices or personal com- the love of consideration. During 178S, M. 
binations : on assembly of^en elected by Neckcr studied constantly tho public mind, 
tho nation will fix the public expenditure, as the coinjiass by which the decisions of the 
adapting it with a firm hand to tho extent of king ought to be guided.”— D e bi ail 4 Ri'v. 
the revunuo ; no sHp will he possible, and the *‘'ranc., i. 04, 172. 
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, experience, in the preetdiug part of his 
reign, of the futility of ?,11 hopes of so- 
cial regeneration founded on the expec- 
tatfon of didintp' jsted virtue in man- 
kind, should h'.ve been led awa{;' by 
theso illu 'ions— the more esj ccially as 
he was so far from being bl nded by 
the foolish Anglomania then generally 
prevalent, that he entertaiu((d a tho- 
rough, perhaps even an exa^.gerated, 
distrust of everything adopted from an 
l^^nglish model. But the secret reason 
which inclined him to go into Necker’s 
views of the fusion of the ordcra was 
this — and when once stated, its force 
becomes very apparent : His whole life 
had been one continued contest with 
his subjects; but it was with the higher 
classes alone that he had been brought 
into collision; and their selfish, obsti- 
nate resistance to any social amelio- 
ration, or just measures of any kind, 
had profoundly afflicted his benevolent 
heart. The necessities of the exchequer 
absolutely required a consent on the 
part of the nation to increased burdens; 
but he had found, by efxperience, that 
all attempts to get the ])rivileged classes 
either to submit to taxation themselves, 
or to register now taxes, so as to render 
them a legal burden on others, were in- 
effectual. Finally, he had been person- 
ally hurt at the determined resistance 
of thp Notables to his just proposal for 
an equalisation of the public burdens, 
and not less so at the impassioned re- 
j^istance of all the parliaments of Francq 
ajid the nobles of Brittany and Dau- 
phin (i, to his cour pUnUre and relative 
ameliorations. 

14G. He had thus, not unna,+urally, 
come to entertain a belief, that still, as 
in feudal ^imes, the real antagonist 
power which the cro^vn had to contend 
u'ith was that of the noblesse, who 
seemed now detennined only on main- 
taining their own unjust privileges, to 
the entire stoppage of all measures like- 
ly to conduce to the public good ; and 
that it was only by 5. union with the 
Tiers Etat that the king could either 
obtain the supplies requisite for carry- 
ing on the government, or be enabled 
to establish the ameliorations become 
essential in the public administration. 
To accomplish these objects, a union 


of the orders and voting by head ap- 
peared to be indispensable ; for every 
project for the public good would bo 
thrown out by the selfish resistance of 
the privileged classes in their separate 
houses. Referring r to the past, those 
views appeared to be entirely supported 
by French history — for it was by ele- 
vating the boroughs, and relying on the 
support of the commons, that Louis 
XI., and after him Cardinal Richelieu, 
had reared up a counterpoise to the 
power of the feudal nobility. And yet 
this opinion overturned the monarchy, 
in consequence of the fatal mistake 
which it involved — that of supposing 
that the principal thing to be done was 
the discovering means to overcome the 
resistance of the nobles, whereas the 
real point was to erect a barrier, by the 
combination of all the power and pro- 
perty in the kingdom, against the en- 
croachments of the people. Another in- 
stance, among the numerous ones which 
hi.story affords, of the important truth, 
that while experience is the only secure 
guidance for the statesman, it is expe- 
rience in parallel circurn stances that is 
alone to be relied on ; and that, in the 
perpetual change of human affairs, the 
liighest effort of political wisdom is to 
discern correctly when that similarity 
of circumstances has taken place. 

147. The French Revolution, the 
greatest and most impassioned effort 
ever made by man for the attainment 
bf public freedom, has failed in its ob- 
ject ; and failed not only at the time, 
but for ever. This is now generally ad- 
mitted, alike by its supporters and op- 
ponents ; nor can it be denied by any 
with the slightest show of reason, when 
it is recollected that, half a century 
after the Revolution broke out, and 
after its progress has been marked by 
unutterable calamities, the electors of 
France are under two hundred thou- 
sand : that they are confined to the 
class of proprietors, and the entire re- 
mainder of the nation is wholly unre- 
presented : that no habeas corf ms act, 
or restrdnt upon prolonged imprison- 
ment, has yet been established : that 
the odious fetfcers of the police system 
are unremoved : that the taxes are twice 
os heavy, the standing army twice as 
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large, the land-tax twice as burdensome, state of the finances and the temper ) 
as they were before the Revolution : the public nnnd made it impossible to 
that Paris is permanently garrisoned provide for its expteses. 
by forty thousand regular soldiers, and }49. II. The noblv and clergy did 
restrained by a cjirdle * 0 ! forts placed wrong ill refusing to equalife the pub- 
around its suburbs ; and that the whole lie imposts, and relinquish their exclu- 
remainder of France is obliged to sub- sive privileges in the matter of taxation, 
mit without a murmur to any go- This w|s not merely a flagrant piece of 
vemmont which the dominant capital injustige towards their fellow-citizens, 
chooses to impose. Rejetting, os con- then burdened exclusively with the 
trary alike to reason and' religion, and heaviest part of the direct taxes, but 
os decisively disproved by the examples a manifest dertliction of duty — it may 
of Rome in ancient, and Great Britain almost be said an act of treachery — to- 
in modern times, the gloomy doctrine wards their sovereign, in the predica- 
that such consequences are the unavoid- ment into which they had brought him. 
able result of the struggles of a great They had cordially concurred with the 
nation for freedom, the question recura Tiers Etat in forcing him into the 
— the all-important question — What American War, which had so immense- 
has occasioned this failure ? And it ly increased the embarrassments of the 
will be evident to every candid observer treasury ; they hatl for long drawn the 
that the (jjause of it is to be found, not chief benefit from those numerous fivil 
in any stern necessity, but in that com- and military offices which constituted 
mon fountain of social and individual so large a part of the public expendi- 
evil — the selfishness and guilt of the ture; and they had^ strenuously and 
persona intrusted with its direction, successfully resisted the numerous ef- 
And the important question here oc- forts made by the king and his mini- 
curs — Who did wrong in this stage of sters to reduce this unnecessary part 
the Bevolutiont of the national charges. It was in an 

148. I. The whole nation, and, in an especial manne^’ incumbent on them, 
especial manner, the popular and demo- therefore, to contribi|^ their fair pro- 
cratic leaders, were in fault in forcing portion to the natic^ial income, and re- 
the king, alike against his own judg- lieve the king from the i)erplexity into 
ment and that of his queen and conn- which, by their efforts and fev their 
cil, tc^ engage in the American War. benefit, he had been brought. Instead 
That aggression, alike unjust towards of this, they refused to depart from one 
an allied and friendly power, and inel- Jj ota of their exclusive privileges, aj|^, 
pedient as tending to render inextii^without doing or suggesting anything 
cable the already alarming embarrass- whatever to save their sovereign or their 
ments of the exchequer, contributed country, contented themselves with op- 
powerfully to bring on the Revolution, posing an inert passive resistance to 
It at once doubled the strength of the every project calculated either to in- 
democratic party, by combining na- crease the public incon^, ow^rtmoYe 
tional rivalry of England with a con- the grievances that were complained of. 
test of an insurgent people against their Whoever has had practical acquaintance 
government, and hsdved the power of with the almost invincible repugnance 
' resistance in the crown, by the vast ad- of mankind generally, and of none more 
dition which it made to the national than the highest landed proprietors of 
debt, at a time when the sllfish resist- every country, to direct taxation, even 
ance of the parliaments to the register- for the most useful and necessary pur 
ing of new taxes rendered it impossible poses, if not absolutely called for by 
to make any lasting provision for the dangers which strike the senses, will 
payment even of its interest. National have no difficulty in appreciating both 
bankruptcy or a revolution were ren- the magnitude of the embarrassment 
dered unavoidable by forcing the king which this resistance imposed on the 
into such a coi^test, at a time when the sovereign, and the guilt of those whoy 
VOL. L 
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for their own selfish purposes, occa- 
sioned it. ^ 

150. HI. The par! lament of Paris, and 
the other parliaments of France, ,did 
ivTong in rp/using, in the man^'Jer they 
did, to register the loans and tax(,^which 
the king sent to them for their sanc- 
tion. That this power with whi^ch they 
were constitutionally inveated,v.of re- 
fusing their consent to new taxes, wa.s 
a most important one, and constituted 
the only barrier remaining against des- 
potic power, is indeed certain. If, there- 
fore, they had mado use of it to com- 
pel the sovereign to abrogate pernicious 
privileges, or consent to salutary im- 
provements, they would have been real 
patriots, and have deseiwed the eternal 
gratitude of mankind. But though, 
under the coiTuptions of the preceding 
reigji, they had often done this, under 
the beneficent rule of the patriotic Louis 
the case was very different. They then 
showed no dispo^tion to concur in the 
reforms of the sovereign; suggested 
little or nothing for social amelioration; 
sturdily resisted aU such when intro- 
duced by the government ; threw out 
all attempts to subject themselves to the 
common burdeng(j)f the state ; but con- 
tented themselves, .with a determined 
resistance to the imposition of any new 
taxes, pven though rendered necessaiy 
by the American War, for which they 
had so loudly clamoured, and though 
plainly indispensable to save the nation^ 
from national bankruptcy. The pre- 
text for this conduct — viz., that they 
were entitled to have the public ac- 
counts submitted to them befor^they 
consented to new taxes — was a manifest 
usurj t,i What right had they, who 

were not the representatives of any por- 
tion of the people, but simple magis- 
trates, invested with judicial functions 
in virtue of offices which they had 
bought for money, to erect themselves 
into a states-general or privy council, 
entitled to examine and control the 
whole administration of government? 
Even if they had possessed such a power, 
was it expe^ent to assert it, t6 the effect 
of involving the king in inextricable pe- 
cuniary embarrassments, and convuls- 
ing the nation by the convocation of the 
States-General, at the very time when 


the unparalleled excitement in the pub- 
lic mind rendered it evident that such 
a step was fraught with the utmost 
danger both to the stability of the mo- 
narchy and to the ca\ise of freedom? 

151. IV. Necker as clearly erred in 
the regulations which he laid down in 
the royal edict of 27th December, for 
the convocation of the States-General. 
The effect of ' hese concessions has thus 
been described by the man in existence 
wLo gained most by the Revolution, Na- 
poleon Buonaparte: *^The concessions 
of Necker were the work of a man igno- 
rant of the first principles of the govern- 
ment of mankind. It was he who 
overturned the monarchy, and brought 
Louis XVI. to the scaffold. Marat, 
Danton, Robespierre himself, did less 
mischief to France : he brought on the 
Revolution, which they consummated. 
Such reformers as M. Necker do incre- 
dible mischief. The thoughtful read 
their works; the populace are carried 
away by them — the public happiness is 
in every mouth — and soon after, the 
people find themselves without bread : 
they revolt, and society is overturned. 
Necker was the author of all the evils 
which desolated France during the Re- 
volution ; all the blood that was shed 
rests on his head.’’ Making every allow- 
ance for the despotic feeli^ which so 
strongly characterised the French em- 
peror, it is impossible to deny that there 
^'much truth in these observations. 
Admitting that a struggle was inevit- 
able, the question remains. Was it ex- 
pedient to make so extraordiuaiy an 
addition to the powers of the people at 
such a crisis — to double the number of 
the popular representatives on the eve 
of a conflict ? The result proved that it 
was not. It was intended to conciliate 
— it had the effect of alienating : it was 
meant to attach the people to the throne ' 
— ^it made them combine for its over- 
throw; it w^ designed to produce ob- 
livion of past ugury — ^it induced ambi- 
tion of future elevation. 

152. Timelyconoession, it is frequent- 
ly said, is the only way to prevent a 
revolution. Tl|e observation is just in 
one sense, bt^t erroneous in another; 
and it is by attending tq^the distinction 
between the two great Ejects of popu- 
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lar ambition that the means can alone larger number of inhabitants in th) 
be attained of allaying public discontentj British emp^e* — ^were suddenly, ana 
without unhinging the frame of society, for the first time, udorntted to a right 
There is, in the fii-st place, the love of of ^choosing represS^tives, for the 
freedom — that of immunity from avowedjpurpose of reconstijicting and 
pemonal restrictfon, oppression, or in regeneiming the monarchy, the num- 
juiy. This principle is perfectly inno- her or these representatives in the 
cent, and never exists without produc- States-General was doubled, and no re- 
ing the happiest effects. Every conces- straint^whatever was imposed by go- 
sion which is calculated t« increase this vemment on the prevailing and all- 
species of liberty is comparatively saft absorbing passion for a union of the 
in all ages, and in all places. But thtf^e orders. Wh?4 was to bo expected 
is another principle, strong at all times, from such a step but the total over- 
but especially to be dreaded in moments throw of society? How long would 
of excitement This is the principle of Great Britain, with its sober tempera- 
democratic ambition — the desire on the ment, practical habits, and centuries 
part of the people of exercising the of freedom, withstand a similar strain ? 
powers of sovereignty, of usurping the Not three months. What then was to 
government of the state. This is the be expected from the ardent passions, 
dangerous principle — the desire, not of excited feelings, and unbounded enthu- 
exercising industry without molesta- siasm of the people of France, roiled 
tion, but of exerting power without con- to the highest pitch by the visions of 
trol. The first principle will only pro political regeneration, and then ad 
duce disturbances when real evils are mitted for the first tjne to the exer- 
felt ; and with the removal of actual cise of the highest and most perilous 
grievance, tranquillity may be antici- political power ? 
pated. The second frequently produces 154. In moments of political ngita- 
convulsions, independent of any real tion, it should be the object of the 
cause of complaint : or, if it has been statesman to remove all real causes of 
excited by such, it continues after they complaint, but tfhnly Jp resist all rapid 
have been removed. The first never encroachments of popular ambition, 
spreads by mere contagion ; the second All restrictions- upon personal liberty, 
is frequently most virulent when the industry, or property, all oppressive 
diseas^ has been contracted in this taxes, all odious personal distinctions 
manner. — ^should be abandoned ; all prosecu- 

163. It was not the mere duplicaticAi tions calculated to iufiome the 
of the Tiers Etat which was attende^ff^ions, and convert a demagogue ini 
with these disastrous effects. That a martyr, should be avoided. If pun- 


measure, if proper care had been taken 
to confine the right of voting for the 
delegates to persons possessed of an 
adequate property qualification, and 
the right of sitting in the States-Qe- 
neral to men of respectability, and if 
the separhtion of the orders had been 
'preserved, would have been attended 
with little peril. It was the oombina- 
ticsi of no property qualification in 
electors, delegates, or representatives, 
with that duplication, and the leaving 
the question of voting by ordera or 
head at the same time unsettled, which 
waa the fatal error. .A^ the very mo- 
ment when three millions of electors 
— a number above triple Giat of those 
who now hold the franchise among a { 


ishment is^eqiiired, the mildest which 
tho c{ue will admit should be chosen ; 
11 selwting the species of prosecution, 
the least vindictive should pgafioised. 
The inflicting of death shd^d, above all 
things, be shunned, unless for crimes 
which public feeling has stigmatised 
as worthy of that penalty. But having 
conceded thus much to the principles 
of justice and the growth of freedom, 
all attempts at a sudden increase of 

At this time, under the combination of 
tho Reform original constitution of Great 
Britain and Ireland, there are 930,000 elootors 
among a population of 27,000,000, or 1 in 30 
loarly. In Franco, on occasion of the elec- 
ion of the Statos-General, 3,000,000 electors 
oted out of 25,000,000 persons, or somewhat 
above 1 in 8. 
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(the power of the people should be 
steadily opposed, and nothing con- 
ceded which t^TV to awaken demo- 
cratic passion. |[in so far as Nepker 
laboui'ed to relieve the realhevils of 
France — in so far as he sou^^t to re- 
establish the finances, curb the powers 
of the nobles, emancipate the jndustry 
of the peasants, purify the adnjinistra- 
tion of justice, his labours were wise 
and beneficial ; and he did all that man 
can do to terminate theCeppression, and 
avert the disasters, of his country. In 
so far as he yielded to public clamour, 
or the fatal thirst for popular applause, 
and conceded unnecessarily to the am- 
bition of the people — in so far as he 
departed with undue rapidity from an- 
cient institutions, to acquire temporary 
popularity, he deserves the censure of 
posterity, and is answerable for all the 
disasters which ensued. 

155. The talent of using political 
power so as noj; to abuse it, Ls one of 
the last acquisitions of mankind, and 
can be gained only by many ages of 
protected industry and experienced 
freedom. It can seldom with safety 
be extended to any considerable body 
of the people, a^d this least of all in a 
nation just emerging from the fetters 
of servitude. Unless* the growth of 
politval influence in the lower orders 
has been as gradual as the changes of 
time, or the insensible extension of 
(lay in spring, it will infallibly destroy, 
the personal freedom which constitutes j 
its principal object. A certain inter- 
mixture of the democratic spirit is 
often indispensable to the extrication 
of individual liberty, just ns a certain 

T^jrmth is requisite to vivify 
and cherish animal life ; but, unless 
the fire is restrained within narrow 
limits, it will consume those who are 
exposed to its fierceness, not less in 
political than in physical life. 

156. The love of real freedom may 
always be distinguished from the pas- 
sion for popular power. The first is 
directed to objects of practical impoiir 
once, and the redress of Experienced 
wrongs ; the second aims at visionary 
improvement and the increase of de- 
mocratic influence. The one complains 
of what has been felt^ the other antici- 


pates what may be gained. Disturb- 
ances arising from the first subside, 
when the evils from which they spring 
are removed; troubles originating in 
the second magnify with every victory 
which is achieved. Yhe experience of 
evil is the cause of agitation from the 
first ; tlie love of power the source of 
convulsions from the last. Reform and 
concessions ore the remedies appropri- 
ate to the former ; steadiness and re- 
sistance the means of extinguishing the 
flame arising from the latter. The pas- 
sion of love is not more dependent on 
the smiles of beauty, than democratic 
passion on the hope of successive aug- 
mentations of power. It is the inten- 
tion of nature that the power of the 
people should increase as society ad- 
vances ; but it is not her intention that 
this increase should take place in such 
a way as to convulse the stlte, and ul- 
timately extinguish their own freedom. 
All improvements that are really be- 
neficial, all changes which are destined 
to be lasting, are gradual in their pro- 
gress. It is by (Suddenly increasing the 
pow'er of the lower orders that the 
frame of society is endangered, be- 
cause the immediate effect of such a 
change is to unsettle men’s minds, and 
bring into full play the most visionary 
and extravagant ideas of the most des- 
perate and ambitious men. ^uch an 
effect was produced in France by the 
fiuplication of the Tiers Etat and the 
‘union of the orders in 1788 ; and simi- 
lar consequences will, in oil ages, be 
found to attend the concession of great 
political powers, at a period of more 
than ordinary political excitation. 

157. “No revolution,” says Madame 
de Stael, “ can succeed in a great coun- 
try, unless it is commenced by the aris- 
tocratic class ; the people afterwards 
get possession of it, but they cannot 
strike the first blow. When I recollect 
that it wa^^the parliaments^ the nobles, 
and the clergy, who first strove to limit 
the royal authority, I am far from in- 
tending to insinuate that their design 
in BO doing was culpable. A sincere 
enthusiasm t}^en animated all ranks of 
Frenchmen; public spirit hod spread 
universally; and among the higher 
classes, the most enligntened and gen- 
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erouB were those who ardently desired 
that public opinion should have its due 
sway in the direction of affairs. But 
can the privileged ranks, who com- 
menced the Rey/^lutioa, accuse those 
who only carried it on ? Some will 
say, we wished only that the changes 
should proceed a certain length ; others, 
that they should go a step farther ; but 
who can regulate the impulso of a great 
people, when once put in motion ? ’* A 
heavy responsibility attaches to thoSe 
of the higher ranks who, during pe- 
riods of agitation, support the demands 
of the populace for a sudden increase 
of power, instead of directing their de- 
sires to what may really benefit them, 
the redress of experienced evils. On 


their heads |jpst all the disasters and! 
bloodshed which necessarily follow in 
their train. It is dl|^lt to say which 
are^most worthy of ^probation— the 
haught^loristocrats, who resist every at- 
tempt A practical improvement when 
it can ne done with safety, or the fac* 
tious d|magogues, who urge on addi- 
tions t<» popular power when it threat- 
ens society with convulsions. The 
true patriot is the reverse of both : 
he will, in evei^ situation, attach him ■ 
self to the party which resists the 
evils that threaten his country ; iq 
periods when liberty is endangered he 
win side with the popular, in mo- 
ments of agitation will support the 
monarchical party. 


CHAPTER IV. 


FROM THE MEETING OF THE STATES-QENERAL TO Tigp TAKING OF THE 
BASTILE. MAY 5 — JULY 15, 1780. # 


1. It is a common, but a very fatal 
iiiistako, to suppose that ignorance is 
the gr^test evil which can afflict a na- 
tion. The want of knowledge is not so 
much to be .feared as its perversion; fol^ 
the one leaves men powerless animals, 
the other makes them powerful demons. 
“ The higher branches of science,” says 
Plato, “ are not useful to all, but only 
to a few ; general ignorance is neither 
the greatest evil, nor the most to be 
feared ; a mass of ill-digested informa- 
tion is much more dangerous.” “A 
little knowledge,” says Bacon, makes 
bien irreligious ; but profound thought 
brings them back to devotion,” In the 
truths unfolded by these §reat men, 
are to be found the remote sources of 
the miseries of the French Revolution. 
Science had never attained a more com- 
manding height than in France at the 
close of the eighteenth Ojintuiy ; astro- 
non^, by the aid of mathematical cal- 
culations, had, ffirst of all the exact 
sciences, been nought almost to per- 


fection ; the profound researches of her 
geometricians had rivalled all biik New- 
ton's glory ; while the taJ^jnts of her 
chemists, and the genius of her natu- 
Ljalists, had explored the hidden pi^ 
Besses of Nature, and ere long made the 
remains of animated life unfold the 
pristine order of creation. What, then, 
wjis \\^utiug to fit her people for ra- 
tional liberty, and qualify them for the 
exercise of the rights of 
sense of religion, the habits of sober 
thought, and moderation of general 
opinion : and the want of these render- 
ed all the other advantages of no avail. 

2. History affords no example of an 
era in which innovation was so hastily 
hurried on, and ambition so blindly 
worshipped; when the experience of 
ages was sahaughtily rejected, and the 
fancies of tne moment so rashly adopt- 
ed; in which the rights of property were 
so scandalously violated, and the blood 
of the innocent so profusely shed. If 
wetrace these frightful disorders to their 
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Ibource, we shall find thev^ all springing siasm in the multitude. The weather 
from the pride of a little knowledge ; was fine ; the benevolent and digni- 
from* historical ai^ogies being imper- fied air of the monarch, th6 graceful 
fectlyunderstod^examples of^tiqif-ity manners of the queen, the pomp and 
lashly misfipplied, dreams of perfection splendour of the c^emony, and the 
crudely conceived, speculatioi^ of the undefined hopes which it excited, ex- 
momentinstantly acted upon. 1 he dan- alted the spirits of all who witnessed it. 
ger of proceeding on such falsefconclu- But the reflecting observed with pain, 
sions had been repeatedly exposrtd ; the that the sullen lines of feudal etiquette 
annals of Tacitus, the discourses of Ma- were preservlid with rigidformality, and 
chiavel, the essays of Bacon, had long they augured ill of the national repre- 
before illustrated it ; bfit these and aU s^ntation which commenced its labours 
the other lessons of experience were amid such distinctions. Firat marched 
passed over with disdain, and every vil- the clergy in grand costume, with vio- 
lage politician who had dreamed of po- let robes; next the noblesse, in black 
litics for a few months, deemed him- dresses, with gold vests, lace cravats, and 
self superior to the greatest men whom hats adorned with white plumes ; last, 
the world had ever produced. The great the Tiers Etat, arrayed in black, with 
risk of setting the ideas of men afloat short cloaks, muslin cravats, and hats 
upon political subjects consists in the without feathers. But the friends of 
multitude who can think, compared to the people consoled them^lves with 
the few who can think correctly ; in the observation, that, however humble 
the rapidity with which the most stable their attire, the numbers of this class 
institutions can* bo overtumed, com- greatly preponderated over those of the 
pared -with the slow rate at which they other orders. It was observed that the 
can be restored. Every man can speak Duke of Orleans, who walked last, as of 
of politics ; there is not one in ten who highest rank among the nobles, lingered 
can understand them : every man flat- behind, and was surrounded by the 
tors himself ho knows f ometliing of his- dense masses of the Tiers Etat, who 
tory ; ^ to be qui^ified to reason justly immediately followed. Hardly any of 
upon it requires the incessant study of the deputies had hitherto acquired great 
half a lifetime. But, unfortunately, the popular reputation. One alone attracted 
knowlrsdge of the difiiculty of the sub- general attention. Born of noble pa- 
ject, and o{ the extensive information rents, he had warmly espoused the 
which it requires, is one of the last ac- popular side, without losing the pride 
< 4 uisitions of the human mind: non^J^Sf aristocratic connection. Histdents 
are so rash as those who are worst qua- universally known, his licentiousness 
lifted to govern; none are so really wor- too notorious, his integrity generally 
thy of the lead as those who are least suspected, rendered him the object of 
desirous of assuming it. i painful anxiety. Harsh and disaOTee- 

_ able features, a profusion of black Wr, 

of May, 1789, was the an expressive and daring countenance, 
day fixed for the opening of the States- a commanding air, attracted the curi- 
General ; with that day the French osity even of those who were unac- 
Revolution actually began. quainted with his reputation. Many 

On the evening before, a religious admired, some feared, none despiseef 
ceremony preceded the installation of him. His name was MirabjuU, future 
the Estates. The king, his family, his leader of tne Assembly, 
ministers, and the deputies of the three 4. Two ladies of rank, from a g.^Uery, 
orders, walked in procession from the with very different feelings, beheld the 
church of Notre Dame to^ that of St spectacle. The one was Madame de 
Louis, to hear mass. The appearance Montmorin, wife of the minister of 
of the assembled bodies, and the re- foreign afiairs# the other the illustrious 
flection that a national solemnity, so daughter of M. Necker, Madame de 
)ong fallen into disuse, was about to be Stael. The latter exults in the bound- 
revived, excited the moat lively enthu- less felicity which seemed to be opening. 
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under the auspices of her father. ** Y ou 
are wrong to rejoice,” said Madame de 
Montmonn ; ” this event forebodes much 
misery to France and to ourselves.” 
Her presentiment turned out too well 
founded: she herself perished on the 
scaffold with one of her sons ; another 
was drowned; her husband was mas- 
sacred in the prisons on September 2d; 
her eldest daughter was cut off in jail; 
her youngest £ed of a bif)ken heai't be- 
fore she had attained the age of thirty 
yeai'B. It soon appeared what was &e 
temper of the Assembly, and how much 
reason there was for M^ame de Mont- 
morin’s gloomy forebodings. The 
Bishop of Nancy preached on the oc- 
casion, in the Church of St Louis, and 
he began with the words, as in ancient 
days, “ Receive, 0 God 1 the homage of 
the clergy, the respects of the noblesse, 
and the«humble supplications of the 
Tiers Etat.” Upon this, loud murmurs 
were heard on dl sides. But when, in 
the course of his sermon, he made an 
ill-timed allusion to the goodness of the 
monarch, and the rapacity of the tax- 
gatherers, tumultuous applause burst 
foi'th from all quarters, and the sounds 
of worldly exultation for the first time 
resounded through these sacred aisles. 

6. On the following day the Assembly 
was opened with extraordinary pomp. 
Galleries, disposed in the form of an 
amphitheatre, were filled with a bril- 
liant assembly of spectators, among 
whom all the rank, t^ent, and bea^^ 
of Paris was to be foimd. The deputi^ 
were introduced and arranged according 
to the order established in the last con- 
vocation in 1614. The clergy sat on the 
right, the nobles on the left, the com- 
mons in front of the throne. Loud 
applause followed the entry of the po- 
pular leaders, especially those who were 
known to have contributed by their 
efforts to the convocation of the states. 
The Duke of Orleans was twice loudly i 
cheered; first on his first appearance, i 
next when he made a curd of the de- * 
putation of Crepi in Valois, to which he 
belonged, pass before him. The de- 
puties of Dauphind were received with 
tumultuous applauses^ Similar appro- 
bation was beginning for those of Pro- 
vencoi but itiwaa checked to mai‘k the 


personal application of the applause to 
Mirabeau, wj^o was one of them, 
Neoker, in particular, was distinguished 
by the reception he experienced. 
Aier the ministers «hd deputies had 
taken lieir places, the king appeared, 
follow^ by the queen, in simple attire 
but raoiant with beauty, the princes, 
and a|brilliant suite. The monarch 
placedi himself upon his throne, amidst 
the loudest applause. He looked happy, 
and he was so ; for he was received by 
his subjects \v%th sincere affection. The 
three orders at the same instant rose 
and covered themselves. The days 
were past when the Third Estate re- 
mained uncovered, and spoke only on 
their knees ; that first spontaneous 
movement was ominous as to the sub- 
sequent conduct of that aspiring body. 
The king, on taking his seat, perceived 
that the Duke of Orleans was svbting 
amongst the Tiers Etat, and immedi- 
ately made a sign to him to take his 
place among the prmces of the blood. 
The duke replied, ” My birth gives me 
always a right to be near the throne ; 
but on this occasion I prefer taking my 
place among the Tiers Etat of my bail- 
liage.” It was not difficult to see who 
aspired to be their Ij^ad. 

6. The meeting af the States-General 
had been appointed to take place in Ver- 
sailles, and the king had been.at great 
pains to provide a place of meeting 
suitable to the august assembly. The 
hall selected was a very large one in^at 
town, capable of holding two thousand 
persons, besides the galleries. It was a 
spaciousf handsome room, a hundred 
and^iwenty feet long, by fifty-seven feet 
broad within the columns, which were 
fiuted of the Ionic order^^^W-u^Ubla- 
ture being rich, and the roof pierced in 
the centre by a large oval skylight — and 
this, with two o^er windows in the 
sides, by which the light was admitted 
through azure gauze, threw a pleasing 
tint over every part of the interior. At 
one extremity of the room was an ele- 
vated dais, ma^ificently ornamented, 
and covered wi^violet-coloured velvet, 
embroidered with lilies. At the upper 
end of it, under a superb canopy, adorn- 
ed by deep gold fringe, was plaiced the 
throne. On the left of the throne a 
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large chair was set apart' for the queen, 
jnd lesser ones for the p^ucesses: on 
the right stood richly ornamented seats 
for the princes; t^^iinisters were seat- 
ed in front of th^^one, round a lange 
table covei;f5d with blue liliect velvet. 
Behind the table on the right seats 
for the fifteen councillors of staU, and 
twenty mattres des requites; on irho left 
the like number, for the governors and 
lieutenants-general of provinces. On 
either side of the hall were arranged the 
benches for the deputiAi, all adorned 
with rich covers ; on the right those 
for the clergy, on the left for the no- 
blesse; in front of the throne, at the 
opposite end, those for the Tiers Etat. 
Spacious galleries, capable of holding 
above two thousand persons, as if in- 
viting the attendance of the public, were 
arranged behind the seats of the depu- 
ties. It would seem as if, in the very 
disposition of the seats, it had been in- 
tended to point to the intended union 


taken possession of all minds, and might 
have led to a total unhinging of opi- 
nions, if haste were not made to fix 
them by a union of those capable of 
giving the most enlightened and mode- 
rate ^vice. It* is in^this confidence, 
gentlemen, that 1 have called you to- 
gether; and 1 understand with pleasure 
that it has already been justified by the 
disposition which the two first orders 
have evinced^ renounce their privi- 
leges.* The hope which I had formed 
to see all the orders, united in opinion, 
concur with me in measures for the 
general good, wjQl not be disappointed. 

8. “ I have ordered considerable re- 
trenchments in the expenses; 1 shall 
receive with eagerness the suggestions 
which you make to me in that particu- 
lar; but in spite of all the resources 
which the most rigid economy may 
afford, I fear it will be impeesible to 
relieve my subjects as rapidly as I could 
desire. I shaU direct the exact situa- 


of the orders, an(l the fatal influence 
of the galleries on their deliberations. 
Louis had anxiously superintended the 
urrangementa, and frequently visited 
the hall to observe the progress of the 
operations. By such h^uds, and with 
such magnificence, was the theatre pre- 
pared on which waa.to be enacted the 
overthrow of the French monarchy. 

7. gentlemen,” said the monarch, 
with emotion, “ the day which my heart 
so long desired is at length arrived ; I 
find myself surrounded by the represen- 
tatives of the nation, which it is my first 
glory to command. A long period has 
elapsed since the last convocation of the 
States-General; and although the q^eet- 
ing of these assemblies was thought to 
havsafiliftsJj^o desuetude, I have not 
hesitated to re-establish a usage from 
which the kingdom may derive new 
force, and which may open to its inha- 
bitants hitherto unknown sources of 
prosperity. The debt of the state, al- 
ready lai’ge at my accession to the throne, 
has increased during my reign ; an ex- 
pensive, though glorious war, has been 
the cause of this; and the augmentation 
of taxes, which it compelled, ‘has ren- 
dered more perceptible their unequal 
imposition. A general disquietude, an 
exaggerated desire of innovation, have 


tion of the finances to be laid before 
you; and, when you have examined 
them, I feel assured that you will pro- 
pose to me the most efficacious means 
to restore their order, and support the 
public credit. The minds of men are 
in a state of agitation; but an assembly 
of the representatives of the nation will 
listen, without doubt, to nothing but 
the counsels of wisdom and prudence. 
You must doubtless have observe^ gen- 
tlemen, that these counsels have not 
l^iin always followed on recent occa- 
sions; but the ruling spirit of your 
deliberations will respond to the real 
wishes of a generous nation, which has 
always been distinguished by its love 
for the sovereign. I know the autho- 
rity and power of a just king, sur- 
rounded by a faithful people, attached 
from the earliest times to the principles 
of the monarchy : they have given rise 
to the power and glory of France ! I am 
bound to BUf^port them, and I will do 
so constantly. All that can be expected 
from the most tender interest ifi i^e 
public good, all that can be asked from 
a sovereign, the first friend of his people, 
you may rely on findiug in me. May una- 

* This statement was founded on their 
cahiers, which wore known, and almost uns- 
nlmou^y recommended suolfa step. 
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nimity, gentlemen, prevail among you, 
and thie epoch be for ever memorable 
in the annals of French prosperity! 
That is ‘the first prayer of my heart, 
the most ardent of my wishes, the re- 
ward which I ^pect irom the recti- 
tude of my intentions, and my love for 
my people!” 

9. These generous sentiments excited, 
as well they might, universal applause ; 
and the king and queeil| for a few se- 
conds, surrendered themselves to ^he 
delicious belief of a blessed regeneration 
of society springing from the virtue and 
gratitude of its members. The queen 
had stood, like the rest of the assembly, 
during the royal speech. The grace and 
modesty of her demeanour, joined to 
the beauty of a countenance on which 
a passing smile shone through the set- 
tled expression of melancholy which it 
had already assumed, added to the ge- 
neral enchantment But hai'dly had 
they sat down when they received a 
proof that, even in that moment of 
general enthusiasm, the ambition and 

assions of the world possessed the 

earts of the assembly. The sovereign, 
on resuming his seat, put on his hat; 
the nobles, jealous of the privilege they 
had been wont to assert in former 
States-Gencral, had the imprudence to 
do the same. Some members of the 
Tiers Etat, resolved to assert an equal 
pretqusion for their order, immediately 
covered themselves : theories, “On with 
your hats,” “Uncover,” “Off haiJ^Vj 
Avere heard on all sides ; and the meet- 
ing was about to be seriously disturbed 
by an incident which, how trifling so- 
ever itself, was important, as revealing 
the secret divisions of the members, 
when the king, with admirable presence 
of mind, feigning to be incommoded by 
the heat, took off his hat, and the whole 
assembly, having no longer a pretence 
for discord, followed his example, and 
tranquillity was restored. 

10. The Keeper of the Seals followed 

* “ In yielding to this demand (the double 
representation) his majesty has not changed 
the system of the ancient deliberations ; and 
although the plan of voting by head, by pro- 
ducing only one divisionKonlght seem to pos- 
sess me advantage of making the general 
wish better known, the king has decided 
that this newifonn should not oome into 


with a studidQ harangue, which tc^l 
little. It cc^tained only one sentence 
of importance, \^ich related to the 
double represents^ and votifig by 
h^ ; * but that lul 9er favoured the 
union Jf the orders. M. pecker was 
now amously looked for, and a breath- 
less slspense pervaded the assembly 
when \e began his speech. But never 
was dkappointment more universal than 
was felt as it proceeded. It contained' 
nothing which threw a light on the 
views of the 8bttrt in regard to the all- 
important question of the mode of vot- 
ing ; and, instead, abounded with tedi- * 
ous details on taxes and retrenchments, 
which had ceased to excite any interest 
in the public mind.t In truth, not- 
Avithstanding his abilities, the SavIss 
minister entirely mistook the signs of 
the times. Pressed by the needy state 
of the public treasury, his attentioi was 
exclusively fixed on the moans of re- 
plenishing it. He persisted in con- 
sidering the crisis a^ financial, when in 
reality it had become social ; as arising 
from embarrassments of government, 
when these, all-important in a former 
stage, had yielded to a more absorbing 
passion ; and jyhen the crisis was now 
forced on by the g'g)wing importance 
and ambition of the people. He spoke 
to them of accounts when they Avanted 
to hear of principles, and dAvelt on the 
means of extinguishing the deficit when 
their attention was directed to filling up 
the blanks in the constitution. us 
his speech pleased few, and disappoint- 
ed many. He hoped to accommodate his 
measure* to the public exigencies, with- 
out gompromisiug or breaking with any 
party. He was aAvare that the ancien^ 
system of government 
maintained, but he trusted that the 
divisions in the political parties would 
enable him to repair the machine with- 
out destroying it. By this he lost the 
confidence of all. (^onciliatoiy mea- 
sures are admirable, when th^ are 

operation vrithout the free consent of the 
States-Goneral, and with the approbation 
of his majesty. ’*>- ififtofra Parkmentaire 
LS38. 

t Such as the following:— ‘‘Tobacco is 
now sold gp‘ound almost all over Franco; 
this plan greatly Inci^ased the tobacco- 
duty. 6th to lOtA Map 17S9. 
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V. 

funded on reforms VHich remove a meanwlule did nothing. While this 
practical evil ; they are i^iinous when was going on in the Sails de Menus, the 
they proceed on a balance of mutual other two orders were proceeding ra- 
jealodsies, or a bljf<4 concession to po- pidly with the separate verification of 
pular menaces, ^hen they diaappoint their powers ; Jho clergy having re* 
all, without- attaching any.* I solved on that step hy a majority of 

11. No debate followed thesd’official 133 to 114, and the nobles by one of 
speeches, but the assembly brwe up 188 to 47. No sooner were these votes 
in an orderly manner at half-paftt four announced to the Ti^rs Etat than they 
o’clock. Next day, however, thtf great broke up their meeting, without having 
contest upon which the eyes of all taken anyste]^ to constitute themselves 
France were fixed began in its bosom, a separate body. 

The three orders me^As on the pre- 12. On the following day, so quickly 
ceding day, in one room, but afterwards did the germs of the Revolution deve- 
repaired to the halls appointed for their lop themselves at this crisis, an event 
separate meetings. That of Menus, in occurred hardly less important on its 
which they had met on the preceding ultimate fortune, than the contest of 
day, being by much the largest, was set the orders, now openly commenced, 
apart for the Tiers Etat, whoso num- Mirabeau had begun a journal on the 
bers equalled that of the two othei-s debates of the Assembly, entitled — 
taken together. This circumstance, in ** Journal des Etats-GMraux;” and 
appearance trivial, was attended with government, conceiving such* a publi- 
important effects ; for being styled the cation from such a hand dangerous at 
Salle des Etats-GMraux,'* and the this moment, had ordered its suppres- 
theatre of their fi^at and common as* sion. Upon this the electors of Paris, 
semblage, it gave that aspiring body a who were still engaged, as they were in 
colourable pretext to consider and re- many other ports of France, with the 
present themselves as in effect the na- drawing up of their cahiers, met at the 
tioual representatives. Having taken Hotel de Ville, passed unanimously and 
their places there, the sjrilful leaders of published an arrtik, or resolution, pro- 
the commons afie* ted to feel surprised testing against this act of authority, 
that they were not joined by the other which they directed to be sent to the 
two orders, with a view to proceed jointly chambers of the clergy and the nobles, 
to the nerification of their powers, and accompanied by an earnest invitation 
* In Necker’s financial statement, which them to unite themselves hi the 
was laid before the Statcs-Gcnoral, he repre* Tiers Etat, procure the revocation of 
sensed the Francs je arrtii of the royal counoil com- 

Fixed expenses, SSMOofooo or 21,240,000 and obtain for the National 

Fixed revenue, 473,294,000 - 18,931,000 Assembly the immediate liberty of the 

preBs.t Such was the commencement 
of the direct interference of the elec- 
tors of Paris in the affairs of govern- 

, ment, which subsequently, when aj 

francs, or £4,520.000 more. This was clearly plied through the organ of the munici- 
demonstrated by Calonne in his work on the which thev had elected, became 

state of Franco, and indeed it is inconceiv- V elected, oecamo 

able that a deficit which Brienne, only the 

year before, had admitted was 165,000,000 f The assembly of the Third Estate of the 
should, without the imposition of a city of Paris object unanimously to the Act 
single new tax, have fallen to 67,000,000. In of Council suppressing the Journal des Etats- 
the ** Etat de la Detto Publlque,” published QinirauXt ftud forbid the carrying . out of 
by the Constituent Assembly in 1790, the that act which pronounces penalties upon 
real deficit was stated to be at that time the printer, without meaning thereby to 
180,000,000 francs, or £7,560,000 — See Hit^ approve of or to blame the Journal: It ob- 
ioire ParkmenUire de Franu, l.< 375, 378. jects because this Act of Council attacks the 
Calonne, in 1700, stated the real deficit, on public liberty, at the moment when it Is most 
grounds apparently very satisfactory, at precious to tho nation— that it violates the 
256,724,000 francs, or £10,228,000 yearly. — liberty of tho press d^anded by all France — 
Caxoxne, VEUU de la France prismU et d in short, that this act recalls, at tho first mo* 
venir, 36, 37 ; and Etat de la DetU PubUque, 47. ment of nation^ Uberty^ a j^licy aad rogula* 


Deficit, . . 57,700,000 2,309,00 

This, however, was tho fixed expenfcs, a 
,^e cker c alled them ; and when the fioatini 

tViA nrna 11 Q OHO Ofli 
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of Buoh paramount importance, and 
produced at once the most daring acts 
and detestable crimes of the Revolu- 
tion. 

13. On the 7th Majftthe three orders 
again met in th#ir respective chambers, 
the Tiers Etat still occupying the cen- 
tral Hall of Menus, and waiting, or pre- 
tending to wait, for the expected junc- 
tion of the other order^ The contest 
was now openly commenced : the de- 
puties of the commons alleged, that 
they could not verify their powers till 
they were joined by the whole Estates ; 
while the clergy and nobles had already 
verified theirs in their separate cham- 
bers, and were ready to begin business. 
For several weeks they daily met in the 
great hall, and vainly waited for the 
accession of the other orders. They at- 
tempted nothing, but simply tinisted to 
the forfie of inactivity to compel the 
submission of their opponents. It was 
soon evident that this state of things 
could not long continueu The refusal 
of the commons to constitute them- 
selves occasioned a complete stoppage 
to every sort of business, while the 
urgent state of the finances, and the 
rapidly increasing anarchy of the king- 
dom, loudly called for immediate ac- 
tivity. Meanwhile the firmness of the 
Third Estate occasioned the utmost 
agitation in Paris, and crowds of all 
claAoa daily came to Versailles, to en- 
courage the members in their courage- 
ous resistance to the measures of#;»lft 
court 

14. In this contest the advantage evi- 
dently lay on the side of the commons. 
The state of the finances rendered it 
absolutely necessary that the States- 
Generalshould commence their labours : 
their dissolution, therefore, was not to 

tloas which had been s\ispcnded by the wis- 
dom and goodness of the king ; and in con- 
sequence, the assembly of the Third Estate 
has unanimously resolvoiL that tills decree 
bo presented to the Chamnors of the clergy 
and the nobles, and that they be invited to 
unite thmtelm to the Third Eifate, to procure 
from the National Aetmhly the provisional 
liberty of the press.”— //fotoire Parlementaire 
de la France, i. S83. With such fair requests 
and so reasonable a representation did the 
infernal atrocities of the electors and muni- 
cipality of Paris coincnence. Mirabeau’s Jour- 
ubI wascoutiiuiedundir the name of Cour- 
Her de Ftvuence.** 


be apprehen(fed. On the other ha:Ad^ 
by simply wmaining in a state of inac - ' 
tivity, they dids^thing which could 
appai'ently justifykllj^h measures, and 
tttere ^as eveiy reason to believe that 
they \:ould ultimately wel^ out their 
ant^Anists. They had gained the im- 
mensl advantage in social contests — that 
of being in a position where, by simply 
resting and remaining passive, they 
achieved their object, and forced the ini- 
tiative upon opponents. Any de- 
cided measure on the part of government 
to stop this fatal inaction was sure to^ 
meet with the most violent opposition. 
The force of public opinion, always at 
first, in civil commotions, on the side of 
resistance, was daily strengthening their 
cause. The agitation of the capita was 
intimidating their adversaries, and the 
divisions Avhich prevailed among them 
rendered it every hour more improbable 
that they would be able to maintain 
their ground. The Tiers Etat was una- 
nimous, while a c«>nsiderable part of 
the nobility, and the gi*eat majority of 
the clergy, were secretly inclined to their 
side. The able leadem of the commons 
thoroughly appreciated the advantages 
of their present position, and waited 
calmly for above a iAonth for the arrival 
of the time wheiP either the necessities 
of the crown might force government 
into measures of hostility, oi* the sub- 
mission of the other orders should give 
them the entire command of the state, 
or the decided tone of the publicjfoice, 
daily gathering strength in their favour, 
might enable them to take the initia- 
tive thbmselves with the prospect of 
sulcess.* 

This temporary lull in the p arljay 
mentaiy contest of paf ciudr ‘ hdlirdSa 
favourable opportunity, ere the decisive 

* “ You have persevered, with a rare firm- 
ness, in a system of politidal inaction vehe- 
mently decried by those whoso interest it is 
to get you to take false steps : it was to give 
men’s minds time to calm, to enable the 
feieuds of the publio good better to second 
the claim of justice and of reason ; it was to 
moke yourselves more confident that, oven 
in the pursuit of good, you would not go be- 
yond trouuds ; it was, in a word, to show a 
moderation which bf all things becomes cou- 
rage, or rather, without wlndi there is no 
truly durable and invincible courage.”— 2>i<- 
eours de Mirabkau, I3th June 1789 ; liUtoire 
tarkm€t\iaire, L 413. 
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BljBsaggle commences, for Purveying the abolition of all feudal rights, on a rea- 
feelinga and interests by tivhicli they sonable inden^ty payable in ten years, 
were severally actuated, and the lead- The great majority of the instructions 
ing characters who,^ Gained their direc- of the noblesse were in the same teims. 
tion. ^ r * whole elenftpnts of real freedom 

15. The g-eater part of theVaobles were to be found in th^te concessions, 
were naturally desirous of mainmning on which the nobles were almost unani- 
the privileges they had inherite«from mous. But, in addition to this, a mi- 
tlieir forefathers, and which, is one nority of forty-seven, with the Duke of 
form or another, they regarded* with Orleans and thj Duke of Rochefoucauld 
reason as essential to the existence of at their head^ which carried much 
government in modem times. Their weight from the high rank and acknow- 
interests in this, as ht' generally the lodged talents of some of its members, 
cose with men, determined their opin- was disposed to join at once with the 
ions ; and they were firmly resolved to commons, and go the whole length with 
resist to the uttermost those pretensions them of revolutionary innovation, 
of the commons, which they clearly 16. The higher classes of the clei^ 
foresaw would end in prostrating the shared the sentiments of the noble fa- 
monarchy at their feet. They perceived milies from which they sprang, and 
that, if the whole States-Oeneral were were equally anxious to maintain the 
united in one chamber, they would, privileges from which they derived ad- 
since the duplication of the Tiers Etat, vantage ; but the great body of the un- 
the nearly equal division of the clergy, dignified ecclesiastics, who were indig- 
and the strong body of the noblesse nant at their exclusion from all situa- 
theniselves who tw\hered to the same tions of consideration or emolument in 
views, be left in a minority of at least the church, participated in the feelings 
one to two. Rather than incur certain of the Third Estate, with whom they 
destruction in this way, they were pre- were more immediately in contact, and 
pared to incur all the hazards of civil might be expected, on any serious 
war. But, though resolut'3 on this vital struggle, to join its ranks. Taken as a 
question, they had stated much of their body, the clergy had supported all the 
original pretensions, and were disposed efforts of the people for the establish- 
to concede many points upon which ment of their liberties. The vast pro- 
formerly they had been most tenacious, portion of their numbers, who were 
They were no longer the proud and humble curds, destitute of any }iro- 
haughty Notables of 1787, determined pex%v, afforded a sufficient security that 
to rjclinquish none of their exclusive would be the case. They had 
privileges : the imminence of the dan- urged the convocation of the States- 
ger had made them willing to avert it General The clergy of Rheims, with 
by large concessions. Their ^iahiers, their archbishop at their head, de- 
though not unanimous, tended in geniL'a! manded, in their instructions to their 
to the same point. The instructions to representatives, the establishment of a 
life uButwap. of Paris, the most import- national code, embodying the frinda- 
ant of any in the liingdom, from their mental laws of the monarchy; the regpi- 
rank, influence, an«l intelligence, re- lar assembly of the State8-Genei*al, Qie 
commended the surrender of all exclu- right of taxing themselves, the esta- 
sive privileges in the matter of taxa- blishment of personal freedom, security 
tion : the regular convocation of the to property, tna responsibilitv of mini^ 
StatoS'Gener^, the imposition of all ters, open eligibility to all the olriMnf 
taxes by their consent, and their ille- to every employment, a new civil and 
g;ality without it ; their legal extension military code, uniformity of weuhts 
only from one meeting of the iStates- and measures, and the abolition of the 
General to another ; the passing all slave-trade. All the other instructions 
laws by their consent ; the suppression of the clergy to Aeir representatives 
of leUre* de cachet ; the liberty of the contained more or 14ss the same senti- 
presB ; the closing of the Bastile ; the ments. It was at a later jlbriod io ths 
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lleTolution, and in consequence of the 
treanheiyand injustice with which they 
were assailed, that this great body be- 
came the lasting and inveterate enemy 
of the Revolution. • 

17. Liberty find equality were the 
ideas predominant in the minds of the 
whole Third Estate, and of that large 
party of the clergy which, having risen 
from its ranks, was identified with its 
interests. Equality was the great ob- 
ject of their ambition, because the dis- 
tinctions of rank were the evil which 
occasioned their discontents. It was 
not so much absolute freedom which 
they coveted, as equality of restraint, 
and the repeal of all those laws which 
threw their fetters with undue severity 
upon the tower classes. They would 
rather have had servitude in common 
with the privileged ranks, than free- 
dom accompanied with those privileges 
which drew an impassable line between 
them. The passion for distinction, as 
Napoleon afterwards observed, is the 
ruling principle in France. Equality 
was demanded because it promised to 
remove the load which depressed tho 
buoyant ambition of the middle and 
lower orders of society. Proceeding on 
these principles, the cahiers of the Tiers 
Etat were unanimous in demanding the 
union of the orders and the voting by 
head; and the instructions in these 
resi^cts were so precise, that in truth 
the deputies of that order had no^is- 
oretionary power on tho subject #1# 
addition to this, and all the points con- 
ceded by the noblesse, the commons 
^were led, both from the tenor of their 
instructions and their own wishes, to 
demand the abolition of incorporations 
and statutes of apprenticeship of every 
kind ; imiversal freedom of commerce 
and labour ; uniformity of weights and 
measures; a relaxation of the penal 
code; reformation in tho administra- 
tion of justice ; the eBtfli>li8hment of a 
general code of laws, and the restriction 
of tlie powers eqjoyed by the police. 
QeneraUy speaking, the instruction of 
the Tiers Etat pointed to the abolition 
of practical abuses, to an extent and 
with a minuteness hever carried into 
effect by the Natibnal Assembly ; and 
excepting i& the one particular, the 


union of the orders, gave no counte- 
nance what Jirer to the overthrow of the 
monarchical autlroyity, or the nourish- 
ing of that aspiring^^bition which so 
B^edilf caused the'^tates-General to 
overturn the throne. t 

IS.iThe king, who had never tasted 
one nmmeut of repose since his acces- 
sion to the throne, had been induced, by 
financial embarrassments, to convoke 
the States-General, and looked forward 
to their asse TpM incr as tho termination 
of his difficulties. He in truth loved his 
people, and expected to meet their re- 
presentatives with tho tenderne.ss of a * 
parent who rejoins his long-lost chil- 
dren. He believed himself beloved, be- 
cause he deserved to be so. Unhappily, 
it was the fashion to laugh at the idea 
of a revolution. Reposing under tho 
shadow of the monarchy, men shut their 
eyes to tho possibility of its overtfirow, 
and deemed present institutions stable, 
because they had never seen them shak- 
en. He had yet to l«irn that no reliance 
is to be placed on tho affections of man- 
kind when their interests are at stake ; 
that democratic ambition may carry 
away in a few weeks the most rational ; 
that the forces of ancient recollections, 
strong in periods oi^tranquillity, is fre- 
quently lost in iniUnenls of danger; and 
that attachment to old institutions is 
powerful only in those who hare shared 
in their protection. He had adopted 
from M. Necker tw'o principles very 
generally received at that period, l^t of 
which subsequent experience has am- 
ply demonstrated the fallacy — ^viz. that 
public djpinion is always on the side of 
wisflom and virtue, and that he could at 
pleasure sway its impulses. The p rin^ 
ciple, wx popnli tox Dei, duubifu^^^5rtt^ 
times, is totally false in periods of agita- 
tion, when the passions are let loose, and 
the ambition of the reckless is awakened 
by the possibility of elevation. It would 
often be nearer the truth to say then, 
tox populi vox diaboH. Public opinion, 
in the end, will always incline to the 
right side ; but amid tho violence of its 
previoi 48 oscillations, the whole fabric of 
society may be overthrown. The mari- 
ner who descries a coming stonn, mav 
with certainty predict that its fury will 
ultimately be stilled ; but he cannot be 
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Bt:-re that Ws own ressel will not pre- 
Tiou&ly be sunk in the wa^es. 

19. ,The people oj^aris, whose opin- 
ions canoie to havef^ast an influence on 
the march of the Revolution, loo(;ed for- 
ward to thtf States-Qeneral as a means 
of diminishing the imposts ; the nfbility 
hoped it would prove the meanaluf re- 
establishing the finances, and putting 
an end to the vexatious parsimfJny of 
later years ; the citizens trusted it would 
remove the galling fetter^to which they 
were still subjected ; fundholders, 
who had so often suffered from breaches 
of the public faith, regarded it as a se- 
cure rampart against a national bank- 
ruptcy — an event which the magnitude 
of the deficit had led them seriously to 
apprehend. Every class was unanimous 
in favour of a change, from which all 
were equally destined to suffer. So 
strong and universal was this feeling, 
that, out of the sixty electoral districts 
into which Paris was divided, only three 
elected the president who had the sup- 
port of the king. Without tumult, 
noise, or even a division, fifty-seven of 
the electoral districts displaced the 
chairman appointed by the crown, and 
chose one of their own.* ■ All who were 
conscious of talerfis which were un- 
worthily depressed, ‘who sought after 
distinction which the existing order of 
society prevented them from obtaining, 
or who had acquired wealth without ob- 
taining consideration, joined themselves 
to tl? e disaffected. To those were added 
the unsettled spirits which the pros- 
pect of approaching disturbances always 
brings forth — the insolvent, the '/eckless, 
the ardent, the desperate ; men who iffere 
gjiffering under the existing state of so- 
cid^,‘'and h(5ped that any change would 
ameliorate their condition. A propor- 
tion of the nobles, as is ever the case in 
civil convulsions, also adhered to these 
principles ; at the head of whom was 
the Duke of Orleans, who brought a 
princely fortune, a selfish heart, and de- 
praved habits, to forward the work of 
corru|^on, but wanted steadiness to 
rule the faction which his prodigality 
had oiganised ; and the Marquis Lafay- 
ette, who had nursed a republican spirit 
amidst American dangers, and revived 
^IfiCBELST's BitMrtdt la JUvolutUm, L 10 


for the strife of freedom in the Old 
World the ardent desires which had 
been awakened by its triumph in the 
New. The Counts Clermont Tonnere 
and Lally Tollendal were also attached 
to the same principles f the Duke de la 
Rochefoucauld, and the Duke dc Lian- 
coui*t, the Marquis de Crillon, and the 
Viscount Montmorency — names long 
celebrated in the annals of French gloiy, 
and some of wmch were destined to ac- 
quire a fatal celebrity from the misfor- 
tunes of those who boro them. A por- 
tentous union of rank, talent, and en- 
ergy ! of much -which the aristocracy 
coidd produce that was generous, with 
all that the commons could furnish that 
was eminent; of philosophic enthusi- 
asm with plebeian audacity;- of the vig- 
our of rising ability with the weight of 
far-descended splendom*. 

Two circumstances, however, were 
remarkable in the composition of the 
Constituent Assembly, and contributed 
in a great degree to influence its future 
proceedings. 

20. The first was the almost total ex- 
clusion of literary and philosophical ta- 
lent, and the extraordinary preponder- 
ance of the legal profession. With the 
exception of Bailly, and one or two other 
illustrious individuals, no name of lite- 
rary celebrity was to be found among its 
members. On the other hand, no less 
than two hundred and seventy-niffe of 
the, .Tiers Etat were advocates, chiefly 
frtm the provincial courts of fVance. 
This class did not correspond to the bar- 
risters of England, who, although not in 
general men of property, are at least usu- 
dly possessed of talent and information, 
but were provincial advocates, stewards 
of petty local jurisdictions, oountxy at- 
torneys, notaries, and the whole train 
of the ministers of municipal litigation, 
the fomenters of petty war and village 
vexation. “ From the moment,” says 
Mr Burke, ** that I read a list of their 
names, and saw this, 1 foresaw dist]'i]|^ 
ly, and very nearly as it happened, all 
that was Uf follow ! ” This fact is not 
surprising, when it is considered, on the 
one hand, how few of the electors were 
capable of appreciating the merits of 
scientific characters, In a country where 
not one in fifty could read and, on the 
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other, how closely the necessities of men 
brought them everywhere in contact 
with that enterprising and restless body 
which lived upon their divisions. The 
absence of the philosophers is not much 
to be regretted, is, with a few splendid 
exceptions, they seldom make good prac- 
tical statesmen ; but the multitude of 
lawyers turned out au evil of the first 
magnitude, possessing, aa they did, ta- 
lent without property, ana the desire of 
distinction without the principles wh^sh 
should regulate it. The worat charac 
ters in the Revolution — Robespierre, 
Danton, and almost all their associates 
—belonged to this class. 

21. The second circumstance was the 
great proportion of the Tiers Etat who 
were men of no property or considera- 
tion in the country — mere needy ad- 
venturers, who pushed themselves into 
the Estates in order to make their for- 
tunes amidst the public convulsions 
which were anticipated. The leading 
persons of the banking and commerci^ 
interests were indeed members of this 
body, and took a pride in being con- 
sidered its heads; but their numbers 
were inconsiderable compared with those 
of their destitute brethren, and their 


talents were not sufficient to enable 
them to maiigbain an ascendancy. When 
the contest bega^^they were speedily 
supplanted by the ^i^^orous and'reck- 
loEA adinuturers, who»aimed at nothing 
but publio confusion. France, on this 
occaai^p, paid the penalty of her unjust 
and inttidious feudal distinctions. The 
class was wanting, so well known in 
England, which, nominally belonging 
to the Commons, is bound to the Peers 
by similarity situation and commu- 
nity of interest7"Vhich forms the link 
between the aristocracy and the people, 
and at once moderates the pride of the 
former by their firmness, and the tur- 
bulence of the latter by their authority.* 
22. No member of the States-General 
had yet attained a commanding repu- 
tation except Mirabeau. Honore Ga- 
briel Riquetti, Count de Mirabeau, 
was bom at Bignon, near Nemou*®, on 
the 9th March 1749 ; so that, when the 
Revolution broke out, he was in the 
flower of his intellect>ial strength — aged 
forty years. He was son of the Marquis 
de Mirabeau, a distinguished member 
of the sect of the Economists, and the 
author of one of the most popular of 
their works L*Ami des Bommes.f 


* The Constitutent Assombly was composed 
of 1128 persona of whom about two-thirds 
were non-proprIetors. They were arranged 
in the following manner : — 

• Cr.EROY. 

ArchbishoM and Bishops, 48 

Abbots and Canons, ... 86 * j 

Curates, 210-^ar^ 

Nobles. 

Prinoe of the Blood, ... 1 

Msgistratos, .... 28 

Gentilhommes, .... 241—270 

Tiers Etat. 

EcolesiaBtics, .... 2 

QoutUhommes, .... 12 

Mayors, 18 

Mo^strates, .... 62 

Lftwyera 279 

Physidans, .... 16 

Merohaats, Farmery 4io., . 176—^66 

Tiers Etat . 665 

Nobles and Clergy, . 503 

After the Assembly was united, and the 
parties were divided, they stood thus 


Cote Droit (RoyalitU). 

Abbots anS 

Cairyfsii^ard, 


ArchblshojM and Bishopj, 
*' * ‘ na Canons, ■ 


89 

25 


64 


Brought forward^ 64 

Cuiutes, . . 10 

Nobles, 180 

Magistrates. , 10 

Lawyers, . 18 

Farmers; . 40—322 

CoTE Gauche {Democrats). 

Prince of the Blood, ... li* 

Lawyers, 160 

Curates. 80 

GentilhoTr>mos, .... 55 

Merchants, Farmers, Ac., . . 30 — 326 

Centue {Undecided). 

Clergy, 
jbles, 


20 -"^ 

9 

101 

210—480 


Nob 

Magistrates, 

Lawyers, 

Tiers Etat, 

Thus the COtO Gauche, which ultimately ob- 
tained the complete command of the Assom- 
bly and France; was at first less than a CAird 
of its number. 

t Nevertheless, the capacity of this dis- 
tinguished Economist may bo measured by 
the following anecdote When the king of 
Sweden, 4n 1772, visited Paris, he called on 
Uie Marquis de Mirabeau, and having spoken 
of Montesquieu as a great man, the Marquis 
replied, ** Montesquieu 1 the senile dreams of 
that man are no longer regarded except in 
some northern courts. Vniv^ xxix. 
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Endowed by nature wit'ji a herculean as his father refused to make any ar- 
constitution, an ardent kijmperament, rangement with his creditors, he was 
and burning passi^*, he possessed at constrained to remain in a sortof forced 
once the intelle^f^ vigour, energy of exile on his estates, where, smarting 
will, and physical strength, w^ch,«ior under the consfquences of his impini- 
good or for# 3yil, were fitted to raise him dence, and real or supposed injuries, ho 
to the highest distinction amoii'? men. wrote, after studying Tacitus and Rous- 
Like Voltaire and Rousseau, ms cha- seau, his Essay on Despotism,’* in 
racter is better portrayed in nis life which rays of genius are to be discerned 
than it could be in the most laboured in the midst of the ravings of a disor- 
diatribe or panegyric. His education dered fancy, slaving soon after broken 
w'as discursive rather ^an complete; hv ban, or the space allotted to him 
varied rather than jJFolound. He ac- during his exile, in the prosecution of 
quired a slight knowledge of the clos- a private quarrel, ho was imprisoned in 
sics, studied mathematics under the the chateau of If, from whence he was 
great La Orange, and at the age of transferred to that of Joux in the Jura, 
seventeen entered the anny. His spirit, in 1776. The magic of his conversation 
however, was too ardent to be satisfied having there induced the governor to 
with the amusements of the theatre or grant him permission to live on his 
the billiard-room, which generally at parole in the neighbouring town of 
that period filled up the long leisure of Pontarlier, he met and fell in love with 
a young officer’s life, and too aspiring a young lady of the name of Sophie do 
to bend to the general prejudice against Ruffey, wife of the Marquis de Monnier, 
a nobleman’s reading. He accordingly president of the Chaml^r of Accounts 
studied his profession in all its cele- at Dol, whom he soon seduced. Thw 
brated masters, an<i published an (Sloge led him into new difficulties. The re- 
on the great Oondd. Shortly after, he lations of his 'vidfe and of the Marquis 
got involved in a love intrigue, and was, de Monnier combined with his father to 
at the request of his father, immured have him again imprisoned ; and it re- 
in the state prison of the Isle de Rh<5, quired the intervention of Malesherbes, 
as the best metho^nf cooling his ardent who was at that period on the eve of 
temperament. In *1769, after a short quitting the ministiy, to obtain for him 
confinement, he served with some dis- the mitigated penalty of leave to with- 
tinctio^in the reduction of Corsica, and draw to a foreign country.. He with- 
Boon after gave proof of the natural drew accordingly to Holland, waA out- 
bent of his mind, by the publication of lawed as for rape by the parliament of 
an^-cssay on the political oppression ^B(( 8 an 9 on, and beheaded in effigy by 
which the Genoese had exercised in their sentence, which involved a confis- 
that island. cation of the life interest in his estates. 

23. Wearied with the monotony of a 24, Reduced now to subsist in exile, 
pacific military life, he retired in b770, and maintain Sophie, who had fied to 
at his father’s request, to the Limousin, his protection, by the productions of his 
"wijere he engaged in country pursuits; pen, the prodigious activity and mingled 
but after a short trial, finding these still greatness and turpitude of his mind at 
more foreign to his disposition, in 1771 once displayed itself. He tranidatedse- 
he returned to Paris, where he soon veral respectable works, of which Wat- 
evinced such a repugnance to the des- son’s Philip II. was the most remark- 
potic system of the Abbd Terray that able ; and at^ the same time published 
he became estranged jDrom his father, the most violent libels against]^ lather, 
and, retiring to Provence, married who had accused him of having 6or- 
Mademoiselle de Marignano, a beautiful rupted his wife, Mirabeau’s own mother, 
and richly endowed heiress, byt whose There being no end to h^is violence, and 
fortune, chiefly consisting in inheri- the scrapes into which it betrayed him, 
tanoes which had not yet devolved to he was a third thne seized by warrant 
her, was soon grievously embarrassed of a Uttredeeachet, hsioked by the DMtch 
by her husband’s extravagance. And authorities in HoUand, fmd taken to 
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Vincenues, where he was confined three 
years and a half. Again the charms of 
Ins con-^ersatiou prevailed overthe rules 
of his prison ; and he obtained from the 
secretary of police leaie secretly to cor- 
respond with 80phie, which he did dur- 
ing his confinement, and copies of his 
letters, having been preserved by the 
police, were afterwards published. For 
the edification of that fiyid mistress he 
ti'aiirtlatod in prison, «and sent to her, 
Boccaccio’s “ Tales,” and the BaiJers 
de Jean Second,” works which suffi- 
ciently prove the character of the liai- 
son. He there also wrote some original 
compositions, licentious in the extreme, 
and abounding in the satire on the sacred 
writings then so prevalent — particularly 
“ L’ Erotica Biblion,” and “ Ma Conver- 
sion,” the latter of which equals the 
gi’OHsest productions of A retin, and was 
a perfect disgrace to a man of Mira- 
beau’s genius. He could not rest satis- 
fied, however, with such scandalous pur- 
suits j and, in a treatise on prisons of 
state and leitrea de cachet, gave vent to 
his indignation at the coercion to which 
he was subjected. 

25. At length he extricated himself 
from prison, and made his peace wdth 
his father by attacking the reputation 
of his mother, w'hose tenderness to him 
had been uninterruiited during all the 
family dissensions which had so long 
ernbfbtored his existence. Immediately 
after, he returned to Provence, wl^ere 
ho published his memoirs, which jro-*! 
duced an extraordinary sensation. Sub- 
sequently he compromised the lawsuit 
with M. de Monnier ; and, in order to 
regain Madame de Mii'abeau’s fortune, 
exerted all his eloquence and art. both 
with her and the legal tribunal before 
which the process depended, to effect 
a reconciliation with that much-injured 
lady, whom he represented with truth 
ns an “angel of sweetness and good- 
ness.” Having failed ii that object, 
however, he thought no more of either 
liis angel or Sophie, but came to Lou- 
don in company with a young Dutch- 
woman, who had succeeded both in his 
inconstant affectionsj^ But the strict 
morals of England soon disconcerted a 
person of his licentious habits, and he 

VOL. I. • 


afterwards passed into Prussia, thel^n* 
stitutions afld raj)id rise of which, un- 
der the auspices^the Great Freilerick, 
strongly arrested hl^attention. His re- 
sMenef there led to the composition of 
the most bulky work wlfich ever ap- 
peartU with his name, and which related 
to th^ Prussian monarchy. During his 
stay m that country, he corresponded 
regularly with Calouiie, the minister of 
France, for whom ho acted as a sort of 
spy, and to ^v^^^he funiished valuable 
statistical information regarding all the 
German states. During the whole time « 
he was so employed, he incessantly 
importuned the French minister for 
money. After various other literary sal- 
lies, in one of which M. Necker, then at 
the height of his reputation, became the 
object of his attacks, he was at length 
thrown into his pro])cr sphere 1^ the 
convocation of the States-Geneval, when 
he was elected representative of Aix in 
Provence. Even before the meeting of 
the assembly, he haft given proof of the 
line he was to adopt in politics, by steer- 
ing a middle i)art between the two ex- 
treme paities, whose collision was then 
shaking society to its centre in that 
remote province. 

26. The preceding detail is necessary 
to a duo apprecuilion of the character 
of Mirabcau, by far the most powerful 
riiaii who appearcil in the coTnmcnce- 
nn'iit of the Ue volution. Impetuous in 
pa.ssion, unbridled in desire, vehement 
in anger, irascible in temper, vaiif'and 
yet proud, alike without shame and 
without ^’cmorse, the tyrant of men, the 
corrupter of women, he had been at once 
an ^igratefiil aoii,* a faitliless husband, 
abnital lover, an imperious ma.ster,.g’\L 
a needy suppliant. Overwhelmed wdth 
debt, without a profession, insatiable in 
desires, panting for fortune, “alieni 

* It is in reference to his roothor, who al- 
ways treated him with the greatest kindno.ss, 
that this trait in his character is given. Ilia 
father’s conduct to him had been sq cruel ami 
unnatural, that it is not surprising it liad ex- 
tinguished every sentiment of filial alfoction. 
“ Ij'Ami dos Homines” never ceased to per- 
secute his son with the most impassioned 
rancour ; and this circumstance affords some 
extenuation of his licentious life.— La Harpe, 
Court de litUralure, xii. 273 ; and Webxr, 

1. 336. 
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appetens, sui profusus,”* he realised 
the picture of those reck less yet formid- 
able characters wh^^iormed Catiline’s 
conspirators, whom the pencil^of 

Sallust has left so graphic aV^t^ire. 
He looked to the Revolution as the 
means of reinstating his affairs, rf id re 
opening to him that round of licc&tious 
plejisures for which, even in rniddjp life, 
he panted with unextiuguishablo ardour. 
Necker said of him with equal felicity 
and justice, that he an aristocrat 

by nature, and a tribune by calciila- 
‘ tion;” and such, in truth, was his cha- 
racter. Notwithstanding all his decla- 
mations in favour of poi)ular rights, he 
never at heart had in view to surren- 
der the vital piivileges of his order, and 
entertained throughout a secret pride 
in those advantages of birth, with regard 
to wVicli in public he professed himself 
to be so inditfereiit, and a thorough per- 
ception of the peril of those democratic 
principles of which he apjieared so ar- 
dent a supporter. f He espoused with 
vehemence the ])opular side, because 
he thouglit it likely to j)rcvail — because 
he had suffered under authonty, was 
bankrupt in foHuue — and his ardent 
spirit, thirsting fo^ enjoyment, chafed 
against all iawshurnj^n and divine. But 
he was equally rea(ly to sujiport the 
oj)posit€^ide, if it held out still greater 
advantages ; and when at last he ac- 
cei)ted the secret bribes of the court, 
and sought to allay the tempest which 
he held been so largely instrumental in 
creating, he acted not less in conformity 
with his real inclinations thar^with the 
ruling principle of his conduct, which 
was ever to throw for the highest stake. 

Covetous of others’ fortune^ prodigal 
of his own.” 

t lie saiil at the tribune, " As to iny title 
of Count, any one is \\ elcomc to it who chooses 
to take it but that was only because ho 'be- 
lieved that, by tlie force of such professions, 
he could obtain ahiglicr r.ink, and, above all, 

.1 larger fortune, than had dovoWed to him 
by birth, or ho harl acquirod l#y marriago. 
.He frequently sahl in pfnate Bo<-icty, “’flic 
Admir^ Coligny, who. by the by, was my 
.cousin;” and when tljo docrco abolishing 
titles of honour was passed, lie eaid, “ Do 
you know that you have disturbctl Europe 
for three days?” At home he was always 
.^•tylcd, even after that decree, M. lo Comte, 
and his servants wore livery after it had been 
disused by every one else.— XWey- Univ. xxix. 
108. 109. 


The air of sincerity to which so large 
a shore of his success was owing was 
all assumed ; his professions of public 
zeal were a mere cloak for private am- 
bition. He said*bf Robespierre, whose 
abilities early attrac&d his notice, 
“ That young man will go great lengths ; 
he believes all he says’* 

27. As an orator, Mirabeau was one 
of the most pcrverful that ever appear- 
ed on a great stage in public affairs. 
Ad ardent soul, a ready elocution, vast 
force of expression, a brilliant imagina- 
tion, a voice of thunder, an unconquer- 
able will, rendered him the natural 
leader of an assembly in which the 
selfish and generous passions were toss- 
ed together in wild confusion, and both 
sought their gratification in the most 
extravagant schemes forthe reconstruc- 
tion of society. Like Mr Fox, he had 
no great store of acquired information 
— he trusted to others for the mate- 
rials of his orations ; and the greater 
part both of the most celebrated and 
laborious compositions which bear his 
name were the work of an able circle of 
friemls, who, fascinated by his talents, 
had become the coadjutors of his la- 
bours, t But though he got the mate- 
rials, and often the exordium, from 
otheix, the great merit and unbounded 
success of bis speeches were his own. 
Belf-coufident in the highest degr^ no 
opposition could daunt, no clamours 
disconcert him ; his ready capacity sel- 

, Dumont, Dnroverai, and Clavi^rcs, were 
tho most rcinarkahlo of these assistants, aii«l 
composed almost all the writings which at 
first, before his great oratorical talents had 
become known, gave Mirabeau his colossal 
repiitsition. The former, wolhknown to tho 
world by his invaluable "Souvenirs do Mira- 
beau,” published in 1834. to which this his- 
tory is so largely indobtod, wrote his Courrier 
de Provence, which, after Miraboau’s Journal 

decree of the royal coimcil, continued to give 
a summapr of the debates of the Assembly, 
and obtained « prodigious reputation, lie 
also, with Duroverai, wrote tno celebrated 
address to tho king for tho removal >f the 
armies, on July 8; the still more fistmous 
"Rights of Mon,” and many of the q^Kseches 
which Mirabeau delivered with most empha- 
sis and effect.— Dumont’s Souvenirs de Mira- 
beau, 79, 105, V26, }39. Mi\jor Mauvillon, a 
Prussifin officer, whom he had in like man- 
ner pressed into his strvico, wrote nearly the 
whole of hla elaborato worl on PruMsia in 
eight volumes —/did. 136. 
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dom failed to retort an interruption 
with effect on his adversaries; vehe- 
ment and impassioned, he always con- 
trived, even when insincere, to throw 
into his speeches thatwigour of expres- 
sion, and earnestness of manner, which 
contribute so largely to oratorical fas- 
cination. No one saw so clearly where 
the vital points in eveiy question dis- 
cussed lay ; none knew ^o well how to 
address himself, whethe** in support or 
opposition, to the prevailing feeling.# of 
the majority. Though steeped in gross 
ideas, and burning for sensual enjoy- 
ment, none could utter more elevated 
sentiments, or avail himself with more 
skill of the generous affections. Am- 
bitious in the extreme, conscious of 
powera which qualified him for the lead, 
lie was impatient of attaining it, and 
fretted against every opposition he en- 
countereo. According as his speeches 
were applauded or interrupted, he gave 
way to sanguine anticipations, or stig- 
matised the Assembly as the most de- 
plorable set of imbeciles who were ever 
brought together. Yet did his self- 


confidence never desert him. There* 
was somettfng which savoured of th< 
grand even in %ie resolution 'whicl: 
sprang from his vic^fpi Having lost al 
pAvate^character — even in the corrupt 
ed circles of Paris — he resfilved to real 
up a ?,.ew influence founded upon pub 
lie acljievements ; gradually rose supe 
rior to all his rivals in the Assembly 
and by his courage in difficulty, and 
energy amid the hesitation of others, 
ultimately acifirTiad its entire direction 
Perhaps he was the only man in France 
who had a chance of moderating or ar 
resting the feiTour of the Revolution, 
He frequently said of Lafayette, when 
at the head of the national guard ol 
Paris, “Lafayette has an army; but, 
believe me, my head, too, is a power.” 

28. The only orator on the aristocratic 
side in the Natiomil Assembly whp was 
at all to be compared to Mirabeau, was 
the Abbe Mau u y.* This celebrated man, 
at once an academician and a preacher 
before the king, hacfalready acquired a 
brilliant reputation before the meeting 
of the States-General. A vivid imagi- 


Tho Abb(5 Maury was bom on tho 2Gth 
.Tuiio 174G, at Vaurons, in tho Vonaism, of 
obscure parents. His educjitiou, coinniciiccd 
in his native parish, was completed at Avig- 
non. An ardent thirst for knowledge, a ro- 
teiitive memory, and ready talent, rendered 
him remarkable from his earliest years. At 
the age of eighteen, ho came without either 
nionoy or Monds to Paris, whore ho at firat 
earned a preuiirious subsistence by teachi^ig. 
Before he was twenty ho composed a funoxab 
dlogo on tho Dauphin; and iii 1707, one mi 
('lhailoB V., and an essay on tho advantages 
of peace, for a prize proposed by tho French 
Academy. These juvenile performances liav- 
itig procured for him some notice, he resolved 
to take orders, and devote himself to the at- 
tainment of public oloquenco. His talent in 
this respect soon made itself known; and hav- 
ing boon chosen, in 1772, to preach a pane- 
gyric on Saint Louis, liis pulpit omtory met 
with such success that tho Academy petition- 
ed tho king to bestow some preferment on 
the young ecclesiastic, which was immodi- 
atoly done by his being promoted to tho ab- 
liacy of Frenado. In 1775, no published a 
piuiegyiic on Saint Augustin, which had been 
preaciiod before the assembly of tho clergy ; 
and this was soon followed by other pane- 
gyrics on F<^u^ou and Bossuct Subsequently 
he was promoted to tho rich benoiico of the 
priory of Uoris, worth 20,000 francs a-year; 
and bo was admitted mt& tho most brilliant 
literary and philosophical society in Paris. 
In 1787 and 178^ Tjamoignon, then keeper of 
the seals, availoa himseu of his talents in tho | 


preparation of tho edicts which excited such 
vehement opposition m the pailianients ol 
Fr.uicc. In 1780 he w:i#uanied deputy of tho 
clergy lor the baihivjck of Peronno, and ho 
first aiqie.xred in debate during tho discus- 
8 I 011 S on the Veto in September of that year; 
after winch he took a leading paitfci tlic dis- 
cu.sKions on every subject. The Revolution, 
winch mined llic fortunes ol so iinuiy others 
of lus party, was, on the contrary, the mak- 
ing of his : ho lost, indeed, all his bci^^ces 
in Fi’aiice ; but being ciillcd bi Rome by the 
Pope, ho was received with tlio utmost dis- 
tinction tlio lieud ol the church, tho two 
aunts of Aouis XVI., and tho wdiole conclave 
of cj^inals ; and ere long ho was rewarded 
for lus strenuous efforts in the cause of tho 
altar and tlio throne by hhs elevation to.t)«* 
lughest situations m the church, In 1792, ho 
w;us named Archbishop of Nice in partibm\ 
and m 1794 elevated to tho digiuty of cardiii:il 
and Bishoi) of Monte Fiascone. On tho con- 
quest of Italy by tho French, in 1798, they did 
all they could to seize him, but ho escaped 
disguised us a voiturier to Venice, from whence 
ho withdrew to St Petersburg, In 1799 he re- 
turned to Rome upon the conquest of Italy by 
Suwarroff, and in 1806 was I'ecallcd to Fans 
after the coronation of Napoleon, by whom ho 
was miicl^ esteemed ; but his conduct there 
was far from proving agreeable to the Pope, it 
being deemed, and apparently with justice, 
not in unison xvith tlie former tenor of his 
characLcr, and he died in 1817, after having 
fallen under the displeasure of tho court of 
Rome.~Bi(V. Univ.^ xxvlL 568, 675 (Maury). 
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nation, a memory richly stored with 
the imagery of the East, ii’\iappy })Ower 
of applying the siiKiime language of 
Scripture, grealtiyacility of elocution, 
and that decided .style of exJ)i’essfon 
which siirings from .strong internal con- 
viction, miulc hiH oratory ahviU’s im- 
pressive, and riveted the attentiefu even 
of the hostile and unbelieving ^crowd 
which composed the great majority of 
the Assembly. They li.stenod to him 
a.s they woultl have on the o])era 

stage at a re])re.>entation of the antique 
‘ and exploded, but yet powerful ima- 
gery of Gothic superstition. But, in 
addition to this, he [) 0 .saesscd remark- 
able abdities as a debater; and his an- 
tagonists soon found, that it vv;ia \\ ith 
no theatrical remnant of the olden time 
that they had to deal in the contests of 
the Stites- General. A sound judgment, 
a clear ami penetrating intellect, great 
ra])idity of thought, and a mind fraught 
witli the incidents and leHSon.s of his- 
tory, made liiin jiiculiarly powerful in 
rejily. His speeches on these occasions, 
always extoniiiore — a thing then rare 
in the Assembly — and poured forth 
with the vehemence and energy of 
imiiiussioued con\jction, recalled those 
sublime instances qf ancient heroism, 
when the inspired prophets poured 
foi-th ir^bu ruing strains, again.st a blind 
generation thirsting for their blood, the 
awful denunciations of judgment to 
come. 

5.^. It was his unconquerable moral 
com’uge, and the steady adherence which 
lie inaiiifcsted in those periV^us times 
to the great principles of jmstice and 
humanity, which secured for the Abb^ 
‘“•AJaury the re.speet even of his most en- 
venomed enemies. Opposed in debate 
by Mirabeau, Baniave, and Clcnnont 
Tonnerre; interrupted at every step by 
the hisses or cries of two or three thou- 
sand spectator m the g.all erics; certain 
of being defeated in all his efforts by on 
overwhelming majority; in danger of 
being stoned, strung up to the lamp- 
post, or tom to jiieces at the clore of 
every interesting debate, by tfie furious 
mob which often surrounded the As- 
sembly — he never deviated from his 
duty, but was ever to be found at his 
post; combating the projects of spolia- 


tion and robbery which were brought 
forward, and proclaiming aloud, in the 
midst of a guilty generation, the eter- 
nal principles of justice and religion. 
Such w^as the ftrvour and rapidity of 
his thoughts, that the' reporters in the 
galleries were unable to write down his 
finest speeches; and next day, in the 
retirement of his dwelling, he was un- 
able to recall ^pbat the animation of the 
tribune had diwii forth. A tnie sol- 
dil-r of the church, he threw himself 
with undaunted valour into the breach; 
and it was hard to say whether, in ora- 
torical contests, the vehement feiToiir 
of hi.s declamation, the cutting fijrco of 
his sarcasm, or the inexhaustible re- 
sources of his knowledge, were most 
conspicuous. His character may be 
judged of by two anecdotes. In the 
commencement of the Assembly, seeing 
the universal delusion which fiad seized 
the nation, he said to his friend Mar- 
rnontel — “ I have studied the two par- 
ties; I know the views of each. My 
mind in made up: I will perish in the 
breach; but I have not the less the 
mournful conviction that the enemy 
will carry the place by assault, and give 
it up to piUage.” And when he took 
leave of him for the last time, on his 
setting out for Rome, he said — “ In de- 
fending the good cause, I have done all 
I could ; I have exhausted my strengtli, 
not to prevail in an Assembly whbre all 
m*/ efforts were in vain, but to spread 
p^ ofound ideas of justice and truth in 
the nation and over Europe. I hope 
even to be listened to by posterity. It 
in not without profound grief that I 
remove from my country, but I cany 
with me the firm conviction that the 
revolutionary power will one day be de- 
stroyed** 

30. The chief other supporter of the 
C6U Broitf or Conservative side in the • 
Assembly, was M. Cazales.* An old 

* Cazalts was bom in 1762, at Grenade, on 
the Garonne. Ho was the son of a oO? nsellor 
of the parliament at Toulouse, and bed the 
misfortiino to lose his lather, a man of rank, 
in early youth; and os this drcumstanco 
seemed to preclude him from the studios re- 
quisite for the leai;pod profession, he entered 
the army, and Joined at first with ardour in 
the amusement and^pleasures of that career. 
Rut ids character was too vigorous, and his 
mind too powerful to rest long satisfied with 
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military officer, he had, shortly before 
the Revolution, been received into th' 
ranks of.the nobility, and he proved one 
of its most able and intrepid defendei-a. 
His character was esaentially^ difiereiit 
from that of Abbd Maury; it was 
more contemplative and philosophic. 
Less fervent and animated than the 
iiitivpid champion of the church, he 
was more profound, and had taken a 
wider and more coinprenensive view of 
InuuMii affairs. The ardent admirei*of 
Montesquieu, he meditated deeply on 
that gi'eat man's writing.s, and now ex- 
erted himself in the Assembly to resLst 
ihe movement, from a firm conviction, 
<lrawn from his principles, that it wouhl 
infallibly terminate in the destruction 
of that freedom to the establishment of 
which its efforts were at present direct- 
ed. Being unaccustomed to public 
speak in he at first expressed him .self 
with difficulty, and m.ade no impres- 
sion; but the copiousness of his ideas 
and the intensity of his thoughts soon, 
as is generally the case, removed that 

p\ich pursuits, and before he had been many 
sears in the service, lie took with avidity to 
literary studies; wliile he spent the day iu 
military exorcises or amusciiionts, he sat up 
half the night labouring at every bnaiich of 
knowlodgo, and socking to make up fur the 
iioficicucics of his education by redoubled 
application in maturor life, lie hsui pro- 
luuiidly studied Montcscpiieu, ami (xinstaiitly 
cumbSted the innovations of the Constituent 
A.sscinbly, upon the ground so ably takci^by 
that groat man, that no nation in the tuid 
can prosper but by institutions in auiformTty 
with its spirit. He was obliged to emigrate, 
and lost nearly all hia fortune, in 17{r>, but 
returned to France in ISOO, after the elc\ ation 
of Napoleon, and with tho wreck of his for- 
tune purch.'ised a small estate in his native 
}UMvince, where he lived con tented and ha}»py 
till his death In 1805. Jlis simplicity of cha- 
racter, rare modesty, and entire diamterest- 
odness, procured for him universal and hwit- 
iiig esteem — Jiioyraphie l/niversdle, vii. 473, 
475 (Cazalcs). 

* Ballly was Iwm at Paris on September 1 6, 

1 736, BO that in 1 780 he wjis fiftv-three years of 
!igo. Ilis fhtber, wlio w^is keeper of the king’s 
pictures, destined him for tho same office ; but 
his disposition led him so strongly to literary 
studios that it doterminod his future career. 
In the first instance ho composed some trage- 
di(ja, which have not been published, and had 
no particular merit ; but ei-e long sciouco at- 
i.racted him from tho patlfc of literaturo, and, 
under the celebrated m||^hematician I^a Caille, 
he soon attained great proficiency in it. In 
1762, he presonrod to tho Academy obsorva- 


impediment; and he at length Bpdte 
with such Arce that, after one of his 
extempore orati^fcs, Mirabeau address- 
ed him with the woi'?jlfj— “ Sir, you are 
aitoratftr.” Simple and precise in his 
ideas, frank and conscientious iu his 
character, he owed his 8ucce.ss in the 
A.ssensjbly to the lucid order in which 
he unfolded his arguments, and the 
admirable language in which they were 
conveyed to his hearers. Had his 
knowledge equ al to his intellec- 
tual powei's, or his enidition to his elo- 
quence, he would have made a formi- 
dable op])onciit to 3Iirabeau himself; 
but his military education had left great 
defects in the.se particulars, which all 
hLs subsequent cffort.s were unable to 
overcome. Mirabeau frequently said — 
“If the knowledge of CazaU'^s were equal 
to the. charms of his elocutiou, a^J our 
effort.s would be inefiectual against him." 

31. Of a disposition somewhat simi- 
lar, but on the op[)osite side in politics, 
and incomparably .s^jierior in learning 
and information, was M. Bailly.’* This 

tions on tho course of the moon, which .at- 
tnioted con.sidurablc attention ; subsequently 
lio calculiitxjd tl)^ course of the comet which 
ai>peiu'oti in 1759 and 1961, and published an 
essay on the tlieory o^tho satellites of Jupiter. 
In the midst of these scientific labours he did 
not neglect Ins literary tastes, but competed 
for the prizes propo.sed Itv the Ac#leiuv, m 
ancces^uvo diogos on Charles V., I’lerre Cor- 
neille. and Mohfcrc, and other eminent public 
or literary characters In 1776 he published 
Ills celebrated liistoiy of astronomy, viich, 
written m an clogaiit stylo, and coincTiling 
with the ii religious i)rinciples then so gene- 
rally prevalent in Pans, was received with 
extreme tfvour in the scieutitlc circles of the 
cajuti^l. It h.'irt .since been demonstrated, that 
the scries of .astionomical phenomena wrhich 
Badly regarded as affording decisive evidence 
of the extreme uiiti(piity of cho Hindoo na- 
tion, in rc.'ihty established tho reverse ; lor 
they have been shown not to have been taken 
from actual observation, but to have been 
framed by calculating backwards on tables 
constructed during a period consistent with 
authentic history, and to contain, in conso- 
qiienco, seNoral errors which tho more accu- 
rate researches of later times have proved are 
inconsistent with what must have occurred. 
The great celebrity, however, which in the 
first instance this work acquired, ]ux>curod for 
him in 17CT a place in the Acatiemy ; and soon 
after he was chosen, by the royal commission 
appointed by tho king to luvcstif^ute the pre- 
tended marvels of animal magnetism, to draw 
up their report on the subject, which at om’e 
dissipated the illusion so generally prevalent 
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eiSiiiient and good man was ono of the 
numerous party in FranceVho, carried 
away by the entbusia^^n of the age, and 
the entire ignorcj^e which prevailed as 
to the working of human natdre in* a 
free constitiiuion, had with sincerity and 
good faith embraced the cause of the 
Revolution, and believed that it(vould 
lead to the regeneration of socie^, the 
happiness of France, and the indefinite 
progress of the human race. That party 
was formidable, not. >om its eru- 
dition and talents, but from the phil- 
anthropic principles by which its mem- 
bers Avere animated, the generous sen- 
timents they uttered, the unceasing 
desires for social felicity which they 
expressed, the intermixture of truth 
and error wliich their principles con- 
tained, and the real worth of some of 
its njernbers. Bailly himself was one 
of the most eminent and re.spectable of 
this body. He wivs a phi losopher known 

m regard to it In \78.'> ho was admitted a 
member of the society of Inscriptions and 
Uellc.s bottles, whicli ha.s left such valuable 
transaction.^ , and in 17H7 be drew up, by desire 
of the Academy of Sciences, a rejiort on the 
construction ofbospiUl.s, in which the disco- 
veric.s of profound science wU o glided by the 
sfiirit of eular^red ph4 ^sophy. Sucli w.os the 
reputation which these ^mcce.ssivc works pro- 
cured for him ainonp all circlc.s in the capital, 
that, when the electors a.s.sc'nbled in 17S1) to 
choose tlfjir representatives for the States- 
( Jencral, lie was the very first person thoy .se- 
lected, and subset^nently lie was made presi- 
dent of the Assembly, and niay<»r of Pans 
13nt tVcf'O Jiolitical elov.ationa, which appeared 
to put the finishing stroke to his fame, ruined 
his fortunes, and precipitated him from one 
ailamity to another, till ho was giiiUodned by 
that very Hernncratlc party of whom at first 
he w’us the a^lniircd leader. Ilia memoi|.sare 
one nf the most valuable records of the first 
‘stages of flic Revolution, though unhappily 
they terminate in October 17S0 —IHoyraphie 
VnivfTteiy, iii. 2.'18, 241 (Uaim.y). 

• Joseiib Gilbert, Marquis do Tiiifayetto, was 
bom at Ch.avaiyn^e, near Uriomle, in Au- 
vergne, on the (5th Hopt. 1757. His father, at 
the ago of twcnty-fivfj, had lieen killed a few 
months before on the field of MiiiHcMi, where 
he acted as marMial-de cump. Young T.afay- I 
etto was early brought to’Paris fi.r hia cdiica- I 
tion ; and there, from his earliest years, the ! 
future di^ositionsof the man evinced thoni- 
selvos. He hrs recounted in his .memoirs, ' 
that, when prescribed at school a theme on 
the horse, ho took peculiar pleasure In de- 
scribing the “imjiatienco of the noble animal 
under the rod of the rider." At the early age 
of sixteen he marriofi the second daughter 
of the Duke de Xoaillos—nn alliance wiilch 


overall Europe, a person of unblemished 
character and the best intentions; and 
he possessed in the highest degree that 
groat quality, rare in men of science, but 
the first requisite both in a patriot and 
a magistrate — moral cdurage and men- 
tal resolution. He was not gifted with 
the powers of extempore oratory, and 
his influence in the Assembly was rather 
owing to the elevated character and 
philosophic reputation he had long en- 
jo^d, and the dignified position lie ac- 
quired as mayor of Paris, than to any 
remarkable power in debate which he 
possessed ; but he acted a decided and 
courageous part in its most momentous 
and dangerous crises, and subsequently 
evinced, in striving to arrest the Revolu- 
tion which he hsul contributed so mucli 
to produce, an intrepidity which, with 
his tragic fate, must ever render his 
memory dear to the friends of fnankind. 
82. GENEUAb Lafayette* belonged 

secured forhim abrilliant position at the court 
of France, but at the same time confirmed, 
from tbo liberal politics of his father-in-law, 
the strong tcndoucy to republican ideas which 
lie had already evinced PolLshed and deco- 
rous ill his manners, he exhibited the rare 
example of fidelity to his young wife in the 
midst of a corrupted court, and abstained 
from tho u.sual vices and follies of persons of 
bis rank in tho capital Tho love of popula- 
ri ty, joined to an attachment to ftredom, were 
his ruling passions, and as both these appear- 
ed to be likely to obtain gratification m tho 
American War, ho engaged as a volunteer in 
thc^ifjervice of the insurgents on tho 7th De- 
joyiber 1776, before the French government 
had o.steusibly engaged in tho contest. He 
received tho rank of major-general in tho 
American service, but oxiiressly stipulated 
ho was to receive no pay or other emoluments, 
rrevious to setting out, ho travollod over and 
minutely examiued Groat Britain ; and as the 
two countries wore still at peace, It was with 
considerable difficulty, and only by withdraw- 
ing by stealth, that ho avoided a lettre de cachet 
which Maurcjias, at tho instigation of tho 
English ambassador, issued against him to 
prevent Ids serving in the insiirgont ranks. 
On tbo 26th April 1777, he embarked with his 
friend and comrade, Ilaron de Half, for the 
New World, ana landed nt Goorgotown, from 
whence ho joined tho army of Waahirgton, 
tlien encamped, eleven thousand strong, near 
Philadelphia. Ho had some diffloulty at first 
in getting an appointment, but at length lie 
succeeded in attracting notice by the fol- 
lowing laconic note ; “ Considering my sacri- 
fices, I think 1 am entitled to ask two fiivours : 
tho first, to serve atffny own expense; tho 
second, to begin ns a slnftlo voluntwr." 
Washington then gave him an Intorviow ; and 
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to the Bfune philosophical school as 
Bailly, and he waa not less characterised 
by purity of intention and elevation of 
principle ; but he had not the firmness 
of character of the pl^ilosophic mayor, 
and possessed mingled vein of sim- 
plicity and vanity, which rendered him 
<m more than one momentous crisis 
one of the moot fatal promoters of the 
Revolution. Descended of an old and 
noble family, he had^preserved the 
purity of his heai*t in the midst qf a 
corrupted court, and continued, when 
married to an amiable wife, that sim- 
plicity of manners which belongs to a 
more primitive state of society. But 
his capacity and judgment in public 
were far from being equal to his vii-tucs 
in private. Endowed with a lively ima- 
gination, a sanguine temperament, an 
ardent philanthropy, and an insatiable 
vanity, Ae had little penetration, and 
still less strength of intellect. Firmly 

as he evineed some roluctance to show the new 
American levies mauceuvriug before a French 
othcer, Lafayette replied, “ I am come hoi*e to 
loam, not to teach.’* 

Soon after, ho was appointed major-general, 
and was wounded at the battle of Braiidy wine, 
when endeavouring to rally the American 
fugitives during a rout which the iiiamceiv- 
able apathy of the Knglish general alone pre- 
vented firom becoming a decisive overthrow 
Hubsequently he took part, always with cour- 
age and ability, in the principal events of 
the American War ; and, us ho corresixmded 
regiAarly with the French ininisters, there 
can be no doubt that his information contri- 
buted not a little to the open accos.si(9ri of 
France to the coalition against Great Bntuii; 
which was the real cause of the contest witli 
the iusuiwnts terminating in their indepen- 
dence. Having been ungivged in tlio battle 
of Barrenhill hi 1778, where tlie Amencaiis 
were again saved fVom ttital destruction by 
the suplneness of the Eiifj^lish, ho received 
the thanks of Congress for his gallant conduct, 
and soon after returned to Franco to aid tlio 
cause of American indopondcnco, by stimu- 
lating the govemmont to serious efforts in 
fivour of tne insurgents. By his indefati- 
gable exertions the ropugiiance of Ijouis and 
IVirgot to any intervention was at length 
overcome ; and soon after t^o treaty of Feb- 
ruary 0, 1778, was signed between France and 
America, which proved, in the first instance, 
the cause of the dismembonnent of tho Bri- 
tish, in the last, of the overthrow of the 
French monarchy. Having succeeded in this 
great object, he retuiuod to America, now 
openly assisted by theiiand and sea forces of 
France ; and so greaL was tho attachment ho 
liad: inspired,. and tne goneral sense of tlie 
services he baa rendered to their cause, tliat 


convinced of truth of his principals, 
perseveiing^n maintaining them, he 
gathered nothin from tho course of ^ 
events, and wortmipped the chiiAera of 
as“thii|pne surrounc^iSl by republican 
institutions” as fervently, after the 
termination of the French Revolution 
had demonstrated its futility, as when 
the Aiierican insurrection fir&t wakened 
men #o the* entrancing hope of its re- 
alisation. This rendered him incap- 
able of peremving the pernicious tend- 
ency of his^LuTtllcs, when so many 
others of his i^arty w'ere striving to ar- 
rest their effects ; and unfit, in truth,*" 
to acquire the direction of the frightful 
insurrection to which he first gave the 
discipline and force of military organi- 
sation. He was consistent throughout, 
but rather in error than in truth ; in- 
dividually brave, chivalrous to excess, 
often generous, cnthiisicistic in what he 
sincerely believed tho good cause, he 

Washington shid tcarj of joy when be pro- 
pentcil him to his troops. Bubacqucntly, Iji- 
faycltc was engaged in scvcr.il successful 
expeditions, intrusted to Ins command ; juid 
lie led tho troops to storm one of tlie most 
important redoubts wlncli ))Votectcd the Bri- 
tish linos in New Yuik, and contributed 
c.s8cntudly to ^be suirender of l^oid Corn- 
wallis in that town iW October 1781. After 
this he was sent tc*the court ot j\!adrid, to 
arrange some disputes which had broken out 
between the Spaniards and America. Charles 
III. received him very politely,* but Avith 
sonio distrust, on .recount of tho libci-al opin- 
ions which ho constantly expressed. When 
it was proposed to ctmfide to J-af.vyetto tho 
command ol an expedition against Ji*naiui, 
and give liim the command of the island, the 
old king exclaimed “No, no, th.at would 
never di^ he would make it a republic 1” 

On his return to Fiiuico he received the 
md#t fl.attcrmg reception ; and, to gratify his 
.secret thirst for popularity , ho made the tour 
of tlio principal states of Eiiropo, in all o. 
which, even tho most despotic, ho was re- 
coivod witli tho most nnbounded enthueiasni. 
Such was tlie interc.st ho excited, that his 
progress resembled rather th.at of a popular 
king than even of tho greatest and most suc- 
cessful general. At Berlin ho vras received 
with tho utmost distinction by tlie Great 
Frederick, who, however, was far fwin being 
carried away by tho democratic illusions then 
so generally provalont. “ 1 onco knew,” said 
theagod hero to him, “a young man who, 
after having visited the countries where 
liberty prevailed, wislicd to csUblish it in his 
own country. Do j'ou know what happened 
to him?" — “ No, siro 1” — "Sir^hewnshitnord." 
8of.u*, however, was Tiafayetto from perceiv- 
ing tho sarcastic depth of this remark, that 
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locked for no person.al advantage from has left a blot on his memory which 
the Revolution, and repa.tedly said, can never be effaced. 

“ it would leave hiny^.vhero it found 33. Clermont Tonnerrb * . hod a 
him.” Ho was.A|j#)isfied if he thought generous disposition, and an imcor- 
American institufions, the object of 1/s nipted heart ; wished for others 
unceasing admiration, could be estab- the happiness, and beloved there ex- 
lished in France ; seeing no difference isted in them the virtue, which he felt 
between the circumstances of a young in himself. He had a contemplative 
republic with I'higlish blood and a disposition, an enthusiastic mind, great 
boundless unoccupied territory,* and facility in speaking, and unbounded ap* 
an aged monarchy with French pas ]>lication ; but, like all the othersof that 
sions, and a limited, hill^'».pproj)riated philosophic party, he was entirely des- 
soil. Oc ‘asionally’^lie made a gallant titute of knowledge of mankind by 
, though ineffectual stand against po- actual experience ; and though well ac- 
pular violence ; but in general a thirst (piaiiited with history, he h^ not suf- 
for pf>pul:irity, and a blind belief, which ficieut force of mind to distinguish its 
even the hornirs of the Revolution could imaginary from its i*eal lessons. Per- 
not shake, in the virtues of mankind, haps no intellect under that of Machi- 
were his besetting weaknesses ; and avel or IVIontesquieu is able to do so, 
one unpardonable piece of iiegleet, till instiiicted in the facts of value, 
when the lives of his sovereigns were and the real inferences to be drawn 
«at 8t;v\ie, and committed to his defence, from them, by personal observaftion and 


lie recounts it with infantine fj’rnplicity in his 
Memoirs At the con»t of Fiiiiu'C Imwcvcr, 
when ho returned to Pans, the same pene- 
tratiou did not prevail as to the ultimate ten- 
dency of his conduct • his reception there 
wiis so 11 »tteruig that it Tni^ht have turned 
the strongest head Mario Antoinette, by .a 
eondescoii'tion witliout precedent, drove Ma- 
dame de Lafayette tO|f',ho hotel of the Duke 
of Noaillos when her liu.sband amved, he 
never apiioaredm inibluf without being over- 
whelmed by acclamations Ever dreaming, 
however, ^f resistance and revolution, he soon 
repaired to the south of France, and entered 
into correspondence with the Protestants 
there, scill lalxninng under the unjust restric- 
tions following the rea’oeation of the Edict of 
NauteS, and with his usual haste and impr^- 
voyunce, ho was clear, if irninodiato redress 
was not given, t«> commence an insurreetum 
Having c«sisulte<l Washington, ^'lowcvcr, 
on the sub]CL*t, that great man replied, “ It is 
a fuivlaiTiciital rule in military oporatioiw to 
* study the ground w*ell iicforo haTianlingan 
engagement: often more is done by ap- 
Iiroachea in fjrf e than by a sudden assault ” 
This 8.ige ailvico turned him .aside from his 
design , but still his head teemed incessantly 
with similar pr(»jeots Tlio " Hem of the 
Two Worlds," as his oiJlinircrs cAllcd him, 
could not rest in peace Plans for tho con- 
ejuest of Egyrit ; for sei/.ing Algiers and tho 
States of Jiarbiiry; for th6 general em uifi- 
patlon of tho negroes; and other projects 
oqu.ally chimerical, snecessively engagoil his 
attention, and were embmeod with such se- 
riousness, tliat it was only by tho Advice of 
Washington, with whom he regularly corre- 
sponded, that he was di.ssuaded fWim ivctually 
engaging in them Such a disposition fomid 
a lasting object of interest and action in tho 
Revolution.' Elected deputy by the nobleaae 


of Auvergne, ho perceived so little the ten- 
dency of the general movement tliat he wrote 
to Washington, in May 1789, that *' Franco 
would arrive by little and little, and ufithout 
any yreat convaUfion, at a representative con- 
stitution, and consequent diminution of the 
n^yal authority." Yet in three months after 
this was written tho monarchy was ovor- 
tlirown, and in three ycai-s more Ijafayetto 
himself was obliged to fly from Fmnce, with 
a price set on his liead, and only escaped the 
uillotine by impnsonraent in an Austrian 
uugeon. — Mdmoires, Corretpondanee, et Mn- 
nuscrits de Lafayette, 6 vols. Paris, 1838, vols. 
1, 2 ; and Dioyrnphie dei Contemporaine, ^Ufh 
plfnwnt, vol. Ixix. 343-360 (LavaYETTB). 

4 * Btanislaus, Count de ClertnontTonnoiTo, 
w.a#‘bom in 1747. His father, the Marquis 
do Clermont Tonnerre, had served with dis- 
tinction in the armies of Louis XV., and tlie 
son .also was bred to the iimfossion of arms 
But although ho rose in the service to the 
rank of colonel, hisdisposition always strongly 
attniCted him ti> politiciU speculations, anrf. 
liofore the Revolution broke out, his liberal 
tondoney had bca^mo well known. When 
the States-General were elected, ho was the 
firat deputy named for his order, and it was 
as one of the roinosentatives of tho noblosso 
of Paris. Prom the very first ho formed one 
*f the minority headed by tho Duke of Or- 
eans, who contAnded that they should unite 
.t once witli the Tiers Rtat ; and he eoqiii|Bd, 
m consequence, great popularity, whioii Was 
aiigmoiitod by a pamphlet which he early 
lublishcd during the continuance of the coii- 
icst, rewmimoudlng tho same step. He w.us 
iiasawed by the people during the revuit 
if the loth Augustawith so many other of 
dioir earliest and flnr^st supmirters among 
the nobility.— See Bio^phieMniverstlkt \sl 
tlO, 92 (CLERMCMfT TONNLiiRK). 
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dxperienodd Buffeting. He sincetely be- 
lieved it possible to construct a consti- 
tutional pionarchy out of a corrupted 
noblesse, an irreligious middle class, and 
an ignorant people. Hjs powers of ap- 
plication w^ere immense : the “R^sumd 
des Cahiers,” which he prepared by or- 
der of the Assembly, in order to ex- 
tract from that immense mass of in- 
sti-uctions something like a uniform 
and consistent system, sffiTords a deci- 
sive proof both of his perseverance and 
capacity for generalisation. In the 
earlier stages of the Revolution, he 
supported all the usurpations of the 
popular party, and was thus impli- 
cated in many measures of manifest 
illegality, which ultimately proved fa- 
tal to freedom in France ; but he did 

* Tn^phine Gerard, Count of Lally Tollcn- 
diil, was born at Paris ou 5th March 1751, 
He was soh of the brave and unfortunate 
General lAlly, who defondod Pondicherry 
with so much gallantry against the English, 
and subsequently was condemned with sucli 
atrocious Injustico and cruelty by the par- 
liament of Paris. He had been educated 
during youth at the college of Harcourt, in 
entire iterance of his birth, in consequence 
of the long-protiuctcd proceedings against 
his father ; and it was when the approach of 
his execution excited gciicnU interest and 
c;ommiseration, that he learned for the first 
tiino that he was his son. He inshvntly fiew 
to the place of execution, “to bid him,’* as 
lie has himself told us, “an etciual a^cu; 
to let him hear the voice of a son amidst the 
cries of his oxecutionora, and embrace liiin 
on thAcaffold when ho was about to perish ” 
Ihit his filial piety was in vain ; the hour^of 
the horrid act had been accelerated, and 
young Lolly arrived lii time only to see ms 
‘father’s blood streaming over tlio scaffold. 
Overwhelmed with horror, ho sunk in a 
swoon ou the ground, and was carried bock 
insensible to the oollogo. So terrible a stroke, 
of necessity and os a matter of dutv. Inspired 
liira with a profound hatred at the institu- 
tions of which Ills father had been the iniio- 
ceiit victim. Ho adopted with devout re- 
solution his fether’s testament, which be- 
quo.athed to him the duty of righting his 
• mouiory ; and exerted himself with such 
vigour and perseverance to procure a revi- 
sion of his sentence tliat, under the equit- 
able government of the justujouis XVI., it 
was at length acoomplishod, though not 
without the most strenuous and dlsgrace- 
ftil resistance on the part of the parliament 
of Paris, headed by d'Esprdm^nll. Voltaire 
took througbout a warm interest in this 
groat lUjt of Justice, and he wrote from his 
deathbed in 1TT8. at Pari«eto young Lally, on 
leamhig of his first su^ess, in these terms : 
“On the bed oL death I revive on hearing 
this event. I embrace M. do Lally with all 


so, like BO many others at that period) 
in good faith#and without the alloy of 
selfish interest; aV|j on many occasions, 
when the atrocities t>Obe people bad 
comnieneed, and the ’^posite leaders 
become the victims of thej^ violence, 
he exerted his great powers of elo- 
quence^ too often without effect, in 
the cause of humanity. 

34. fiALLY Tollendal* belonged 
to the same school ; but he was more 
inclined to fa]mur the monarchy than 
Clermont Tonrifef He belonged to 
the order of nobles, both by birth and 
inclination ; but the atrocious injustice 
of which his father, Count Lally, so dis- 
tinguished in Eastern history, had been 
the victim under Louis XV. [chap, ii., 
§ 85, note], necessarily, and as a mat- 

my heart. I &co the king Ls the defender of 
justice 1 die content " It i.s hard to s:iy 
whether these lines redound mure to* the 
honour of N’oltairo, of lAlly, or of Loiuh 
Though an innovator in opinion and on 
principle, he wa%a royalist in habit and by 
inclination, and cntertn#icd deep gratitude 
to Ixiuis for his efficacious iiiteriiositiou, 
which alone extricated his father’s memory 
from the obloquy which liad been cast uium 
it by the parliaineut of r.iris Young IaiUv 
was bred to the .'uiny; but the idea which 
wholly ])rcoccui^'“d liim of viiuiiLWting his 
father’s character, both ^^vcloped his talents, 
added to Ins information, and gave finnness 
to his ylianvcter. Lilfe Clermont Tonuerro, 
ho was one of the minority who voted for 
the union of oidors, and siibsequoi^tly took 
a lc.ari on the libcial side in the fir-^t pro- 
ceedings of the AssciiiMy ; but he easily saw 
whither general fervour and popular fury 
l^cre impelling his pai ty ; hi.s love of justice 
was soon shocked Ijy the oxcesses conmiit- 
ted ; and, so early as the 20th and 2;ki July, 
lie was found at tho tribune v.ainly endea- 
vouring totivrest the atrticities, m preparing 
whiclv ho had been iio inconsiderable actor. 
On tne last oce.x.sion ho ventured to attack 
Mirabeau luinscif, saying, looking sternly 
at tluit redoubted leailor, “One mixy have 
talent, great ideas, and bo a tynint." Along 
w’lth Mourner, he lalaiurcd for the formation 
of a constitution similar to that of England 
for his country; but, like all the early and 
mtion.al friends of freedom in Fmiicc, ho was 
swept away by the torrent of democratic .am- 
bition ; and, aft.er the 5th of October 1789, 
finding all his efforts in vain, he rosignod Ina 
situation as deputy, and retiretl to Switzer- 
land. Subsequently ho was thrown into pri- 
son on tho 10th August 1792, escaped by al- 
most a mifade the massacres of September, 
and at length found a reftigo .and asylum in 
England. Tho rest of his life w'os devoted to 
combating the principles of the Revoluti<ui. 
— Bioffraphie Uniwrselle, Ixix. 613, 617. Sup- 
plemint (Lally TollendalX 
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tipr of filial duty, threW him into the 
arms of the popular pa^ty. He sin- 
cerely desired the y>itiiiuance of the 
royal authori^; out he desired it 
shorn of its Sfepotic chamofer, ijnd, 
above all, ^ with the ministers of the 
crown deprived of those despotic 
pow'ers which they had hitherto pos- 
sessed, and sometimes exercised with 
such iniquity. A constitution t m the 
model of England was the object of his 
desires ; and ho saw n^ difficulty in 
accomi)lishiiig itj simple divi- 

sion of the Statcs-General into two 
chambers — the nobility and clergy 
forming the upper house. Ardent, 
active, and enthusiastic, he had in- 
lierited all his father’s warmth of char- 
acter ; but to that he added a patient 
industry, a liabit of ap])ligation, which 
rendered him the able coadjutor of 
Cleimont Tonncrre in the herculean 
labour of forming the “ Rdsumd of 

* Charles, Tjmicth, was born on 

5fli October 1767, and, like bis brother Alox- 
luider, wlio was thice years younger, owed 
bis education and fiistiidvaiiceiiient in life to 
the kindness of Louis XVI and Mario Antoi- 
necto. 11c ■vvas a ciiptiiii in tho army when 
lio was sent to America with Jlochanilwau, 
and imbibed his fi^t libei*^.!! ideas from his 
serMce in that coiRitry On his return to 
Parts lie was cordiuIly*ireceivcd by tho 1 * 01111 ;, 
and became in an es[)ecial inanncr the object 
of favour and protection to the queen, wdio 
irocurefi for him in marriage Mademoiselle 
’eroti, daughter of a rich liordeaiix mer- 
chant, with whom he acfpiircda considerable 
fortune, lie w-as thus bound, .as well as bis 
brdtlier Alexander, who was m like manner 
promoted beyond all precedent by the court, 
by all the ties of gratitude to the royal causo * 
nevertheless they becamo from t^c very first 
among its most detennmed and envenomed 
opponents. Charles was appointed deputy of 
Aitoi** to the bUitcs-Goiieral in 17b9 ; Alex- 
ander obtained a .scat in the same assembly 
as deputy for the noblosso of J\;ronno. Both 
brothers evinced from tho first a determined 
hostility to the royal cause, which, to say 
tho least of it, was, considonng their numer- 
ous obligations both to the king and queon, 
ungrateful 111 the extreme. It appeared when 
the celebrated Ltvre liouf/e, or record of the 
secret expenses of t}io,o(jurt, w.a.s published, 
that he and his brother had cost the king, for 
their education alone, 60,000 francs (£*2800). 
Cliarles was arrested after tho 10th August, 
like all the other early friends oC liberty iii 
the aristocracy, and owed his life to Danton's 
intercession, but on condition of instantly 
leaving France. Alexander I.Ainoth, equally 
with his brother, was violent and ungrateful 
to his royal benefactors ; ho was one of the 


the Cahiers.” Alexander and Charles 
Lameth * embraced the same princi- 
ples, and were actuated by the same 
motives ; but in their case, in^atitude 
for signal bene^ts from the king ami 
queen gave an ungej^erous character 
to their measures, and exposed them 
to vehement and general obloquy from 
the nobles, to which class they belonged 
by birth. All their effoi*t8, after the 
power of tht- crown had been over- 
thrown by a usurpation in which they 
bore a part, were ineffectual to stem 
the flood of democracy, which soon 
streamed over and swept away the 
whole bulwarks alike of order ami 
freedom in the state. 

35. Born with fiercer passions, en- 
dowed with brighter talents, impelled 
to good or evil by more impetuous dis- 
positions, BARNAVEf waa a more pro- 
minent character in the early-hiatory of 
the Revolution. He was a young advo- 

forty-seven nobles who, with the Duke of 
Orleans, joined the Tiers Ebat. He was in 
tlie army, and has admitted, in his history 
of tho Constituent Assembly, that he w.ia 
privy to tho insurrection of the troops on tho 
14th July, which overturned the throne. 
Subsequently ho took an active part in the 
most hasty and destnictivo acts of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, and was rewarded for all 
his sacrifleos of honoiu* and duty on the altar 
of the Revolution, by being obliged to fly 
from his ciumtry, .and, like Lafayette, found 
refuge from his former associates In an Aus- 
tn.m dnDffeon.—Biofrraphie Universeiie, Ixi. 
95-108 (Charles and Alexander Lameth). 

♦•t Antoine Bamavo was bom at Grenoble in 
K^fd He was tho son of a Protestant, .and 
himself belonged to that persuasion, so that 
ho imbilxid from infancy those democratic 
opinions by which that sect in France were 
.it that penod gcnorally distinguished. Ilis 
f.ithcr was an attorney, and ho himself was 
bred to tho bar; where, having attained 
some distinction before tiio couns of Gre- 
noble, he was chosen representative for that 
town to the Statos-Geueral. At first, ho 
showed himself a warm partisan of tho Re- 
volution; and. his eloquence, impetuosity,, 
and imagination speedily acquired for him a 
brilliant reputation. Subsequently, howovoi*, 
ho perceived Vhe fatal tendency of the inno- 
vations which were going forward, «uid strove 
to moderate tfiem. From tliat moiaSnt his 
reputation was at on end. It will appear in 
the sequel what an important part he played 
in the interesting opisodo of the Journey ftum 
Varennes, and how the lino of conduct whicli 
ho subsequently adopted brought him before 
the revolutionary tribunal, by whom ho was 
condemned and exonitod on the 20th October 

Univ., ill. 300, ItOl (BarnaveX 
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cate in Danpliin^, who already had made 
himself conspicuous in the troubles of 
Grenoble, and on that account he was 
elected member for the Tiers Etat of 
Vizille. His figure we# thin and little, 
his voice weak, and his physical quali- 
ties such as little qualified him to bear 
a leading part in the stormy scenes of 
the National AsseLibly. But within 
that frail and unprepossessing frame 
he concealed a powerfuJPmind, an ar- 
dent spirit, a candid and generous heaift. 
His rapid thought, quick discernment, 
and ready elocution, rendered him pecu- 
liarly powerful in debate; and being en- 
thusiastic on the popular side, he would, 
but for the toweling strength of Mira- 
beaii, have acquired the lead on that 
side in the Assembly. On many oc- 
casions he stood forth second only to 
him, in these stormy discussions. Pro- 
foundly imbued with hatred of the 
aristocracy, he brought to the popular 
cause the ardent passions of the south of 
France ; and the vehemence of his tem- 
per made him utter some expressions,* 
in palliation of the early excesses of 
the popular party, which have affixed 
a lasting stigma on his name. But in 
cooler moments the candour of his dis- 
position prevailed over these unwor- 
thy passions ; the clearness of his in- 
tellect at length opened his eyes to 
the fatal effects, upon the cause alike 
of oiider and of freedom, of the course 
which he was pursuing ; his heart w;is 
touched by the dignity with which yiei 
queen, on the journey from Varennes, 
bore the reverses of fortune ; and his 
last efforts in public life were devoted to 

* “Was, then, the blood wliich has been 
shed so very pure?" 

t Charles Maurice do Perigord, afterwards 
Prince of Talleyrand, was bom at I’ana in 
1754. lie was nephew of the Archbishop of 
Rhelms, and was early destined for the 
church, in which his inimitable penetration 
and skill in the management of affairs soon 
cave him a degree of importeuce, especially 
m matters of business. In f780 his talents 
in those respects were so well known that ho 
was named ngout-goneral of the clergy ; and 
In 1789, when the Revolution broke out. he 
was already Bishop of Autun. So well were 
his abilities known at this early peiiod, that 
Mirabeau, in his secret correspondence with 
the court of Berlin. renArkod him as one of 
the most acute and pi^erful men of his ago. 
He was appoii^ed deputy for the clergy of 
his diocese to the States-Oenoral in 17S9 ; and 


the vain endeavour to erect a banisr 
against that# very democratic power 
which at first h^lpade such strenuous 
efforts to establish. 

86. These were the leading charac- 
ters in the Constituent As^mbly : for 
Talleyrand, t who took an impor- 
tant, tJioiigU not a conspicuous part in 
their proceedings, was a man who subse- 
quently rose to greatness, and whose 
portrait will more fitly be drawn in a 
future volum^when the extraordinaiy 
mutations of his fof^flhe, and the iinpaT- 
alleled adroitness with which he re- 
gulated his career, have been unfolded. 
It w'ould have been w^ell for France, 
however, if the Assembly had contain- 
ed only such men as these, who were 
endowed with enlarged minds, and held, 
in general, philanthropic view^s ; and 
.all of whom, even including Mirabeau, 
became ere long alive to the peril df the 
career on which they had adventured, 
and made strenuous though unsuccess- 
ful efforts to tirrest jthe march of the 
Revolution. But, in addition to these, 
there were two clubs already establish- 
ed in Paris, ^^hich, .although they had 
not attained the celebrity of those of 
the Jacobins %nd Cordeliers, which ex- 
ercised so terrible aUsway on its future 
fortunes, \vere yc^t not without their 
influence at the time, and are highly 
important as illustrating tl:» secret 
view’s of the parties wdiich w’^ere already 
fomied in the States- Gen eraL 

37. The first of tliese w^as a ^lub 
wdiich held its meetings at Montrouge, 
near Puri.'^, and embraced nil the con- 
firmed conspirators. Its leading char- 

thouf5:h notpo.sscsscd of any oratorical talents, 
and seldom appearing at the tnbunc, he ero 
long acquired a great aegreo of celebrity ; was 
a member of all the iin])ortant committees, 
of which he soon acquired the direction, and 
thus came to exorcise a powerful influence on 
the progress of the Revolution, His cbai-actor 
will come to be more aj)j)ropriately drawn in 
the close of this work, when the latter stages 
of his eventful career ore detailed, witli the 
inimonso sway which ho exercised i%t the fiill 
of Napoleon. He was the only distinguished 
member of the Constitutoiit Assembly, on 
the popular side, who escaped c.xilo or death 
at the hahds of the democratic faction ; and 
ho did so only in consoquenco of tho good 
sense which led him to withdraw to America 
during the worst days of the Revolution, when 
he wjvs denoiiDced by the Convention — Chai». 
Lxxxix. §34; detVontemp. x\ 44o, 4n 
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ij^tere were Mirabeau, Sibyea, the Count 
liatouche, the Count d«<v 8illery, and 
the Chevalier Laclo|S’ The three Ijist 
were avowed and well-known paraaitea 
of the Orleaiisi^fainily, and htid talwn 
an active p|irt in those iufiimoiis orgies 
which had given the Palais Royal and 
Folie de Chartres so de})lorablo repu- 
tation. Laclos said with truth, that ho 
had bcf3n for his friends ** la licfison la 
f)lt(s cfani/e reuse." * The plan of these 
conspirators, whohad fowyed thesettled 
design of overtufiffTT^ the throne, was 
to .su[)plant the reigning dynasty by the 
Orleans branch of tlie Bourbon family 
— to get the duke created, first, lieu- 
tenant-general, and then sovereign of 
the kingdom. But as they were pos- 
sessed of little influence, except in the 
most depraved circles of the capital, 
and hail no weight whatever with any 
of thn respectable members of society, 
they felt the necessity of allying them- 
selves to the popular leaders, and using 
every effort, by tl^w liberal application 
of money, and still more liberal asser- 
tion of deniocratic opinions, to win 
over to their sidetho.se masses of aban- 
doned men aud women with whom 
every great ca[)ital abounds, and who 
literally overflowil in Paris at the 
commencement of « the Revolution. 
Mirabeau, to a certjiin extent, was ad- 
mitted their councils ; he was flat- 
tered by their caresses and seduced by 
their luxuries, and would have gone 
all Jengths with them if he had seen 
more vigour, aud consequent chance 
of success, in their chief. The Duke 
of Orleans, am).)itious, but ;^bt wc.ak 
and irresolute, allowed the couspLucy 
to proceed without any settled plan to 
what })urpose to apiily it, and still less 
capacity to obtain the mastery of its 
dark and selfish passions. 

38. The other club, which embraced 
a much greater number, not of more 
abandoned, but of more sincere and 
determinecl charactecii, was the Chib 
Breton. It had its meetings in Paris, 
and embraced all the decided democrats 
both in and out of the Assembly. The 
name of the club was taken from a num- 
ber of ardent deputies from Brittany, 

* Alliidiaf? tn his well-known production, 
‘*Jjssi Lluisona Dangereiiscs.” 


who first formed it, and at once brought 
into its bosom those fierce passions 
which had been drawn forthi and ex- 
treme designs which had been matuivd, 
during the civile conflict which had so 
lately distracted that p^?)vince, [chap. iii. 
§ 1 1 3]. Barnave* Rabaut St Etienne, the 
Abb^ Gri^goire, and many others, who 
made a figure in the first stages of the 
Constituent Assembly, were members 
of it ; but it ehibraced others who rose 
toMjelebrity only in its later stages, par- 
ticularly ROBESPIEftHE, PETION, BuZOt, 
Lanjuinais, and a large part of the Jaco- 
bins, who ultimately acquired such irre- 
sistible power in the Revolution. Their 
intentions were to establish an entire 
democracy, and, in the prosecution of 
that object, overturn the throne, the 
altar, and the whole institutions of the 
country. The Constituent Assembly 
was not ripe for their designi^ ; the re- 
mains of monarchical attachment yet 
lingered in the bosoms of the majority 
of its members ; they were prepared to 
overthrow almost everything else, but 
sincerely believed this might be effected 
without shaking the throne. Hence 
these extreme characters acquii'ed no 
great influence in the fii’st Assembly, 
but they were all-powerful in the lust. 
This club, however, was regarded as a 
valuable focus of union by all the de- 
termined republicans : the early ex- 
cesses of the Revolution were, fof the 
mqst part, matured in its committees ; 
aivl little is known of its designs, be- 
cause all its members were bound by a 
solemn oath to divulge none of its pro- 
ceedings. Si6yes, who was at first a 
member, early divined their dangerous 
intentions. “I will return there no 
more,” said he to Mirabeau : “ their 
politics are those of the cavern ; their 
expedients consist in crimes.” 

39. Immense was the arldition mode 
to the excitement in the capital, by the 
protracted contest between the nobles 
and commons as to the verifioafcii'n of 
their orders separately or in common. 
Suspense in this, as in most other cases, 
added to passion. It was felt by all 
that this was the vital question of the 
Revolution ; that^f this cardinal point 
were once gained, tlffere wguld no longer 
remain any obstacle whatever to the 
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establishment of a new constitution on 
a thoroughly democratic basis. The 
journals. incessantly dwelt on the in- 
calculable blessings which would flow 
from such a consumn^tion : they ex- 
tolled Necker tc'^the skies ; he was the 
first of men, the savioiil- of France, the 
destroyer of feudal tyranny, the Avatar 
of the human race. The arts lent their 
aid to tlio general illusion; and in a 
multitude of eugravingi? rapidly pub- 
lished and eagerly bought up, he was »e- 
pi-esented like Samson, throwing down, 
by his single arm, the vast fabric of 
(Jothic oppression.* It may be con- 
ceived how the mind of this well-mean- 
ing and conscientious, but vain, and in 
this respect weak man — living as he did 
on the breath of popularity, and wor- 
bhipping with fervent adoration public 
opinion as the unerring guide of the 
statesmafl — reeled under the intoxica- 
tion of this universal adoration. It 
rendered him wholly unequal to the 
crisis, and aggravated the dreadful fault 
he had originally committed, in leaving 
the question of voting by order or by 
liead undecided by the king. For he 
was too much influenced by the thirst 
for popularity to attempt anything likely 
to check it, and yet too seu.sible of the 
impending danger to venture upon that 
bold course which, by putting him at 
once at the head of the movement, 
miglfb possibly have given him its di- 
rection. « 

40. The aristocratic class, howeTjpr,' 
as ilie contest between the orders rolled 
on, and week after week elapsed without 
eny adjustment having been eflected, 
became daily moi*e sensible of the dan- 

* The author Is in possession of a collection 
of these ougravinffs, which is one of the most 
curious records of the Revolution 'I hey in- 
dicate a do^o of fervour in the public mind 
which woiud bo deemed incredible, if not 
establlshod by such authoritotivo contera- 
f)orary ovldonco. So rapid, however, were 
tiie mutations of popularityju the progress 
of the convulsion, that all the industry of the 
artists could not produce original designs to 
keep pace with them ; and the device they 
fell upon was to reproduce the old plates 
with a naif/ace mserted In the principal fig- 
ure. In this way they soon decapitated 
NeCker, and suhstitutod the hideous visai^ 
of Mar^ on his shoulders; and on the old 
body of Ijafiiyotte tbore appeared first the 
head of Dutnowrier, and afterwards that of 
Napoleon. 


ger in which tliey were involved, 
king’s minisidrB were in consteniation, 
but wholly at a what expedient to 
adopt to extricate the ^tion from its 
enjbarraisments. Ne^er, whom the 
menacing tone and hourly^ increasing 
strength of the Tiers Etat had at Jengtli 
Aveanecj, at the eleventh hour, from his 
unbounded confidence in their wisdom, 
modei*iition, and vii-iue, fairly confessed 
in private to Marmoiitel that he had no 
project to sujjest. The more influen- 
tial members of 'commons, who 
dined frequently at his hotel, evinced 
clearly by their manner that they would 
no longer submit to him as their leader, 
and that gratitude for past services was 
entirely obliterated in their breasts by 
the ambition for future elevation. It 
wa.s ju-oposed to the ministei-s that the 
king should retire into one of the strong 
places, and put himself at the head of liis 
troops ; but the total want of moiiby, 
and the certai^Jty that such a step would 
at once induce uatio^yil bankruptcy and 
civil war, 'vvas considered as an insur- 
moujitablo objection. “ Do you really,’* 
said M. de IVlontmoriu, “ conceive the 
danger to be so imminent a.s to call for 
these extreinti»men.siire.s ?” — “ I believe 
it is so pressing,” Applied ]\rarmontel, 
“that in u monlfi hence I would not 
answer for the liberty of the king, nor 
for his head — nor for yours.” ’ 

41. The prelates soumlud the alarm 
in the strongest terms on this porten- 
tf)ufl state of things. The torn^t of 
irreligious O] union with whieh France 
had l.itely been deluged, had awakened 
a geneiw belief among.st the reflect- 
iug'Jpart of the community that some 
teiTible national catastrophe was at 
liand. The ex- Jesuit Beau-Regard, when 
preaching before the couit in Lent, on 
May 20t.h, appeared to be suddenly 
seized w’itli a fit of frenzy, like the Py- 
thian goddess when under divine in- 
spiration, and pronounced wdth an em- 
phatic voice these remarkable woi'ds, 
which subsequent events rendered pro- 
phetic : — “ Yes ! thy temples, 0 Lord, 
shall b^ destroyed; thy worship abo- 
lished; thy name blasphemed. But 
what do I hear, great God 1 — to the 
holy strains which beneath sacred roofs 
arose in thy praise shall succeed pro* 
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feme and licentious songs; the infamous 
rites of Venus shall usu*;) the place of 
the worship of the MCst High ! and she 
herself sit on ^le throne of the Holy 
of Holies, to receive the iucerf&e of «her 
new adorers.” Who could have ima- 
gined that this wa.s literally to be ac- 
compli.shed in four years witj»in the 
cathedral walls of Notre Dame ! * 

42. It was not surprising thift these 
desponding views were entertained by 
all persons of a reflec tiitfi turn in Paris; 
for the desigaj^ cTT the conspirators 
against the throne were fully form- 
ed, firmly acted upon, and rapidlj’’ ap- 
proached their accomplislirnent. They 
\vere thus unfolded by Gliamfort, Mira- 
beau’s friend and confidant, to Marmon- 
tel : “ It is useless to talk of repairing 

and not de-stroying ; extensive amelio 
i.itions soon reduce an old edifice to a 
lieafl of ruins. It is necessary to de- 
stiny the old edifice from top to bottom. 
Is it any great grievauc^, to think that 
you arc likely to tear no more of titles, 
or iioblc.s.se, or roturiers, or eminences, 
or gi'eatucss, or higli or low clergy? Be 
assured the leaders know what they are 
about.” — “But will the nation,” said 
Marmoutol, “agree to alkthat?” — “The 
nation!” returin^i Chamfort: “bah! 
the nation is a hify^e fiock of sheep, 
which is intent only on getting good 
pa.sture,*nnd which can ea.sily be guided 
at pleasure by good shepherds and fierce 
dog.s. The old worship, the ancient 
rt^g^yie, the manners and prejudice.s of*j 
the last age, rmly excite pity in the pre- 
Hont. The throne and the altar will 
fall together; we must hav^" a clean 
sweep for our new institutions. Every- 
thing id foreseen and calculated upon. 
Our main reliance is on the humanity 
of the king, which i.s so excessive as to 
amount to pusillanimity: rely upon it, 
he will never, even in the last extre- 
mity, authorise the shedding of blood. 
The clergy will oppose no resistance: 
those of them interested in the old 
abuses are corrupted by their long con- 
tinuance; those who are not, pant for 
their destructioiL The high ^noblesse 

* This remarkable prophecy appears in all 
the contemporary journals, and may bo fully 
relied on.— -rRUDHOMMfi, JlH/olution tU Farii, 
Mai SS, 1789. 


contains some energetic characters; but 
their number is too small, the majority 
of their body too corrupted to act, too 
detested to make others do so. The 
Tiers Etat, on <i(he other hand, nume- 
rous, enthusiastic, ufiited, possessing 
nearly all the 'available riches of the 
kingdom, is combined in a vast league, 
having ite ramifications over the whole 
kingdom, an^, directed by leaders of 
equal courage and ability at Paris, will 
sfton become omnipotent. Many of the 
commons, we are well aware, will dis- 
approve such vigorous measures, and 
tremble at anything which threatens to 
disturb their repose or their enjoyment; 
but the murmurs of that timid cla,s.s 
wnll come to nothing, and be speedily 
overwhelmed by the shouts of the mul- 
titude, tenfold as numerous, who have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by public convulsions. Should they 
prove sluggish, we have powerful means 
to rouse them — want, famine, money, 
rumours of alarm, and the general de- 
lusions. Our oratora, at five francs 
a-head, spread through the primary 
assemblies, will beat Demosthenes him- 
self in producing an effect. We have 
lately tried our strength in the Fau- 
bourg St Antoine: you would hardly 
believe how little it cost the Duke of 
Orlean.s to excite that tumult at Reveil- 
lon's; Mirabeau always maintains, that 
with a thousand louis he can an^ day 
ge»; up a very pretty sedition.” 

i43. While the political atmosphere was 
thus daily becoming darker in Paris, 
and that uncertainty and suspense 2 )re- 
vailed which is so powerful on agent in 
augmenting public effeiwescence, the 
States-Geuerol remained inactive and 
paralysed by the continued and obsti- 
nate resistance of the Tiers Etat to cou- 
stitiiting themselves, unless in concert 
with the otl^fSr orders. During the dis- 
cussion on this important subject, the 
clergy, who ^viBhed to bring about a 
union of the ordcra without openly 
yielding to the commons, sent a depu- 
tation, headed by the Archbishop of 
Aix, to make a pathetic appeal to them 
»n the miseries the country people ; 
and he concluded W making a proposal 
that some deputies of ^he commons 
should join a conference with a few of 
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the clergyand nobles, on the best means 
of assuaging these sufferings. The for- 
mer, who did not wish to yield any- 
thing, and yet knew not how to decline 
such a proposal without compromising 
themselves with \he people, were at a 
loss what answer to return, when a 
young man, unknown to the Assembly, 
rose and said, ** Go and tell your col- 
lejigues, that if they are ^ impatient to 
assuage the suffeiings of the poor, let 
them come to this hall to unite thcifl- 
selvcs with their friends ; tell them no 
longer to retard our operations by affect- 
ed delays — ^tell them if is vain to em- 
ploy stratagems like this to induce us 
to change our firm resolutions. Kathcr 
let them, as worthy imitators of their 
Master, renounce a luxury which con- 
sumes the funds of indigence; dismiss 
those insolent lackeys who attend them; 
sell their superb equipages, and con- 
vert those vile superfluities into aliment 
for the poor.” At this speech, which 
so clearly expressed the passions of the 
moment, a confused murmur of ap- 
plause ran through the assembly ; every 
one asked who was the young deputy 
who had so happily given vent to the 
public feeling. His name afterwards 
made every man in France tremble — ^it 
was MaXIMILIEN ROBESriERRE, 

44. At length the commons deemed 
the public mind suflicioutly declared to 
authdi’ise a departure from the system 
of passive resistance they had hitheifco 
pursued, and to adopt measures of ag- 
gression against the king and the con- 
stitution. It was gradually, and with 
caution, however, that their leaders en- 
tered on that adventurous career. The 
first step was to name commissionei's; 
and they appointed, by a large majority, 
sixteen commissioners to meet with 
sixteen of the nobles and clergy taken 
•together, to endeavour to effect a recon- 
ciliation with the other orders, and an 
adjustment of the differences between 
them. These conferences accordingly 
took place, and the commissioners on 
both sides were men of the most dis- 
tinguished ability; but, as might have 
been foreseen, they le;^ to no other re- j 
suit but widening the breach between j 
the voiiouB o^ers, And rendering the I 
leaders of each aware that the differ- 1 


ences between them were so serious ifti 
to render all Kfcp^f an accommodation 
chimerical. Therommissioners of the 
commons were resolute.^ admit no pro- 
poiStionVhich would, by implication 
even, throw the slightest d(iubt on the 
vote by head; those of the nobles and 
clergy, composed entirely of the digni- 
fied jKgiiion of the latter, were equally 
firm to adhere to the invariable prac- 
tice in foi-mer States-General — to verify 
their powei’s, vojj fii n separate cham- 
bers ; and the nobles," lipon a report of 
their commissioner.^, passed a re.solu- 
tion, on the motion of M. de Ville- 
quier, that their powers should be veri- 
fied separately. In this debate d’Esprd- 
mdnil strongly opposed the encroach- 
ments of the commons. “ After having 
given,” said he, ” a shining example of 
disinterestedness, it is now our du^y to 
i*ally round our ancient con.stitutii)n, 
and to give one of firmness. I demand 
that it be resol\yid,that the deliberations 
by order, and the powwr inherent in each 
order of putting a veto on the resolu- 
tions of the others, are fuudamcntjil 
in the monarchy. The nobility wdll 
ever profess principles couseiwative 
alike of the thrt)ue ami of liberty.” This 
resolution was carrieu by a majority of 
two hundred and Svo to forty-six — the 
Duke of Orleans voting and protesting 
with the minority. It was adopted, 
althougli in the course of it a letter was 
brought to the noblesse from Louis, ex- 
*pre8.sing an earnest wish that the-«on- 
ference should be resumed on the fol- 
lowing day at six, in presence of the 
Keeper of the Seals and commissioners 
appmnted by the king. 

45. When the king’s letter W'as re- 
ceived by the commons, they perceived 
at once the immense advantage which 
it gave them, and immediately resolved, 
while still maintaining their principles, 
to fall, or feign to fall, into the views of 
the sovereign. “We are in danger,” 
said Mirabeau, “ if we adopt the recom- 
mendation of the king ; we are in dan- 
ger if we refuse it. Let us steer between 
tliese tWb shoals : let us accede to the 
king’s invitation, but preface the re- 
newed conferences with a dazzling de- 
claration, which may at once defeat 
intrigue and unmask calumny. The 
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^vereign has sent us a message full of 
goodness ; let us vote liini an address 
ovei’flowing with afli^btiou, wherein we 
may consecra^ at once our sentiments 
and our opinions.” In purauaftce of ihis 
advice, tli^y resolved to accede to the 
king’s pro])osal, and reappointed their 
commi.ssjr>ners to confer \Mtli Ijlio.se of 
the nobles and clergy, with the addition 
of those appointed by the crown.* Their 
address concluded with these words - 
“Sire ! your faithf td ^ tommons will 
never forget vIl!C?*lhey owe to their 
king ■ they will never forget the natu- 
ral alliance of the throne and the people 
against both branche.sof theari.stocracy, 
whose j )0 wers cannot be established save 
on the ruins of the royal authority and 
of the public felicity.” But the depu- 
tation of the Tiers insisted that they 
should have no iiitcrniodiate communi- 
cation, but be received by the king in 
pbrson; and this personal interview was 
prevented, partly by a ^dilliculty as to 
whether they should ho presented ac- 
cording to ancient etitpietie on their 
knees, and partly by the alarming ill- 
ness of the Dauphin, whose health, long 
declining, at length gave way, and he 
exjiircd, fortunately for*hiiiJself, in the 
arms of hia incoiiiolable jiarents, a few 
days afterwards. Bililly, with the depu- 
tati»ui, w’as at longth admitted on Gth 
June w^th tlie address of the commons; 
but it elicited nothing of import-ance 
from the king, beyond ordinary oxpres- 
sioj^-S of satisfaction at their sympathy.* 
An attempt was afterwards made by the 
king’s miuistf^rs to reconcile the parti e.s 
by the sovereign’s pronouncftig a deci- 
sion as umpire, if the coinmiasioifcrs of 
the orders could not come to a decision ; 
but this proposal came to nothing, both 
the nobles and commons agreeing that 
such a method of settling tlieir differ- 
ences was derogatory to the dignity of 
their order. 

46. At length the commons, deeming 
the public sufficiently enthusiastic in 
their support to wan-ant the adoption 
of offen.sive measures, resolved upon a 
Step calculated to bring malKiers to a 
crisis. Si^yes waa the orator put for- 
ward to submit the proposal. On 
entering the Assembly he said to his 
friends, ** Let us cut the cable : it is 


I time to set sail,” When he ascended 
' the tribune, he observed, “ Since the 
opening of the Statea-GeneraL the com- 
mons have pursued a frank and mode- 
rate policy : tht^y have evinced all the 
regard for the noblesseand clergy which 
their own duties and position permitted, 
while the two privileged orders have 
made them no requital but by hypo- 
crisy and subterfuge. The Assembly 
cannot remain in a state of inactivity, 
\>ithout betraying its duties and the iii- 
terosta of its constituents. It has be- 
come indispensable, therefore, to j)ut a 
period to our long inaction. It is im- 
possible to form ourselves into a delibe- 
rative assembly, until it is settled, in 
the first instance, who are to compose 
it. The Assembly cannot be subjected 
to any other judgment but the collec- 
tive opinions of its representatives. The 
noblesse resist all approachfes towards 
an accommodation : by tliat very act, 
they confer on the commons the right 
to examine their pow^era — for it is 
enough for c»ne party to reject a con- 
ciliatory step to warrant the other to 
proceed without its concurrence. The 
Assembly, therefore, lias no other course 
to adopt, but to summon the members 
of the two privileged orders to meet in 
the hall of the States-General, to assi.st 
and concur in the verification in com- 
mon of their powers.” He then sub* 
mitted a motion, to the effect thiit the 
t^o other orders were invited to concur 

the verification of the powers. This 
motion was carried by a majority of one 
— the numbers being two hundred and 
forty-seven to two hundred and forty- 
six : fifty-one declined voting. It is re- 
markable that the first resolution of ini- 
portan(5e, both in the French Revolu- 
tion of I7b9 and the English one of 
1832, was carried by the same slender 
majority.* • 

47. On this resolution being reported 
to the clergj> they replied : “We have 
mourned the delay which has ^ken 
place in consequence of our anxious 
desire to conciliate the orders ; and we 
wait with impatience the termination 

* Teavo to brlnj in the Reform Bill on 
March 1, 1831, was tarried by a majority of 
one : the numbers bebig 301 to 300.— ilnn. 
Rty. 1831. 
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of the conferences to put ourselves in answer to their names. The calling 
activity. We will devote ourselves with ceased at tei^ o’clock, and the Tiers 
the most perious attention to the objects £tat, after chodling Bailly for their 
which you have submitted to our con- chairman, adjourned for the nighh 
sideration.” The nol^esse answered, The die was now’^t ; the first 

** The order of ^e noblesse have re- step in the usurpation of th| commons 
ceived, gentlemen, the proposition of had been taken. It was not without 
the orders of the Tiers Etat; it will being prepared for civil war, and haying 
deliberate on it in its chamber, and made up their minds to go all len^s 
will have the honour of giving you its in support of their pretensions, that so 
answer.” Upon this, Malwet proposed decided a measure was adopW. The 
in the Tiers Etat an address to the state of the ^pvmces was to the last 
king, which was agreed to, and bore — degree alarming ; auCl!*4b^ multitude of 
“The noblesse have now taken their famished desperate characters whom 
resolution : they have passed an arrit6, the general ^stress, and almost uni- 
by which they have reserved to their versal disturbances, had impelled into 
order to give a simple and decisive an- the capital, had added fearfully to the 
swer ; and refuse to agree to the plan strength of the agitators. Such had 
propoaedby your commissioners. The been the severity of the storms in the 
renders all attempts at concilia- preceding summer, which hod laid 
tion impossible. The noblesse not only waste the crops, that in several pro- 
d^es not adopt it, inasmuch as it has vinces the scarcity amounted to ac%ual 
embraced a resolution of an entirely famine; and real BujOfering added to^e 
opposite character; but it repels alike fervour so generally excited, bythepro- 
its letter and its spirit, since it pretends spect of the inflnedi^e regeneration of 
to abide by the judgment of its own society which it was believed was ap- 
order when the method proposed em- preaching. Now was seen what a fatal 
biuces all points in dispute, and pro- error Necker hod committed in leaving 
ceeds on the principle universally re- the question of voting by order or head 
cognised, that deputies who are called undecided, at •the vciy time that his 
to a common duty should proceed in duplication of the Tiers Etat rendered 
common to the examination and sane- it utterly impossibie for the noblesse, 
tioning of their composition.” The with the slightest regard to the pre- 
Tiers Etet Waited till five in the after- servation of the monarchy, to agree to 
noon,#vhen a deputation of the noblesse a union of the orders. Even an express 
was introduced, who stated — “ Gentle- command to the nobles and clergy to 
men, the order of the noblesse ha^e |#mite with the commons would J^ave 
begun deliberations on the pro- been less dangerous, for that '^uld 
positiof^ pi the Tiers Etat : they will only have determined the mode of de- 
continue their deliberations at their liberating and voting ; while the course 
next sitting, and will communicate to adop^d, in addition to that, exhibited 
you the resolution which they may an entire paralysis of the royal autho- 
adopt.” Bailly, the chairman of the rity for six weeks, and spread abroad 
Tiers, answer^ — “ Gentlemen, the the belief that government was too 
comzhoms have waited long for the much alarmed to take any decided step 
.arrival ci the gentlemen of the no- — ^the most perilous impression which, 
blesse; fibay have still the hope to see in a period of agitation, it is possible to 
them rjSjMir to the hall of^he Estates.” difiuse among an excited people. 

With answer, the deputation from 49. During this suspension of go- 
the noblesse retired, and the commons, vernment, the disorders in the pro- 
having Waited till seven o’clock for the vinces, originating for the most part in 
arrivm of other orders, began call- the severe scaroity which everywhere 
ing the roll of the whde States-Oeneral, prevailed, had risen to the highest pitch. 
including the nchlei and clergy. None The people in almost all the small towns 
of the latter made their appearance to and rural districts rose, took up anns, 
TOL. I. ♦ Q 
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assembled themselves in tumultuous 
mobs, and violently ^seizjd, first provi- 
sions, and at length everything of value, 
which they 9 fluld carry oflf from the 
houses of the more opulent 'classeK:. of 
society. 7n Normandy, Brie, Lorraine, 
Brittany, Languedoc, and Provence, the 
brigands appeared at the sanjye - tim<^, 
and, not content with levying contri- 
butions of money and provisioba, soon 
proceeded to acts of conflagration and 
murder. Universal iv-ror attended 
these excessei^r^e military, divided in 
opinion, and irresolute, could not be 
everywhere, and often refused to act ; 
and if a body of soldiers appeared in 
any quarter, the bands, perfectly 
acquainted with the country, disap- 
peared, and resumed their excesses in 
other districts. At Marseilles, the citi- 
zens, driven to desperation, formed a 
co^s of volunteers for the protection of 
Lie and property; at Toulon, the troops 
refused to fire upon thq jnsurgents, and 
it became necesstry to torm a burgher 
guard for the preseiTation of the public 
peace. So universal was the alarm in 
Brittany, that forty thousand men en- 
rolled themselves in that province, pro- 
fessedly for the protection of property, 
and to support tue States-General, but 
the greater part leally with ulterior 
revolutionary views. Terror and dis- 
quietuLe generally prevailed ; and, for 
the purposes either of attack or de- 
fence, bodies of armed men, self-con- 
sti+pted and self-directed, were already • 
on foot, in almost every part of the 
country, before the taking of the Bas- 
tile gave the signal for univei-sal insur- 
rection. Soon the pioneers of r-volu- 
tion, half-famished, ferocious bands, be- 
gan to appear in formidable groups in 
the capital, as sea-birds hover round a 
ship when the clouds gather and the 
waves rise : their number ere long be- 
came so large as to excite equal terror 
in the holders of property, and hopes 
in the leaders of me democracy ; and 
the king, justly alarmed for the safety 
even of his palace, began to draw troops 
into the vicinity of Paris, t 
50. Meanwhile, the able leaders of 
the popular party in the Assembly, 
carefully watting the signs of the 
time^ and keeping in advance of the 


movement, so as to preserve their 
popularity, and in a certain degree ob- 
tain its direction, advanced steadily in 
their career of usurpation. On the 13th 
June, when the roll of the nobles and 
clergy was called as nsual, three cur^s 
from Poitou, MM. L^c^ve, Ballard, and 
Tallet, appeared, and requested ad- 
mission. *‘We come," said the last, 
** at the call ojf our country, which urges 
us to establish that concord and har- 
mony between the orders, on which the 
success of the States-General and the 
safety of the kingdom depend: may 
this step be received by all the orders 
with the same feelings which prompt 
it ; may it be generally imitated ; may 
it secure for us the esteem of all good 
Frenchmen ! " Indescribable were the 
transports with which these words were 
received : the applause shook the hall, 
and was prolonged several minutes 
without intermission; and at length the 
members spontaneously rose from their 
seats, crowded round the adventurous 
curds, congratulated them on their 
courage, and promised them their 
powerful protection. ** It is our duty," 
said they, ‘Ho take these intrepid citi- 
zens under our safeguard ; let us put 
them beyond the reach of their ene- 
mies ; let their names be for ever in- 
scribed on our annals, as the first con- 
querors of prejudice." The effects of 
this first secession were soon apparent: 
oji the following day six other curds 
zfiade their appearance, and vrere 1 * 6 - 
ceived with the like enthuaiaiBm ; but 
by the sage advice of the Abbd Grd- 
goire, one of their number, after an- 
swering to their names when the roll 
was called, they returned to the diam- 
ber of the clergy, both to give an ac- 
count of the reception they had met 
with, and to strengthen the hands of 
their party in their own order. The 
great division of opinion in it was well 
known : a b indred curds had already 
held separate meetings, and ^w^re re- 
solved to join the Tiers Etot ; and it 
was only by the efforts of the Abbd 
Coster, acting for the Amhbishop of 
Paris, that this great schism was ad- 
journed from ddjr to day. 

51. Encourag^ by ^e prospect of 
this powerful supper^ and by the hourly 
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increasing agitation of the capital, 
well as the intelligence of dieturbances 
in the provinces, the Tiers Etat made 
a further and still more decisive step 
in the career of usurptAion. It was no 
longer a questioh whether they should, 
of their own authority, constitute them- 
selves the representatives of the nation ; 
the only doubt was what title they 
should assume. Si^yes, ^o again took 
the lead, proposed that they should 
style themselves — **The Assembly ftf 
the known and verified Representatives 
of the French Jfation.” “ This,” said 
he, "is the only name' which can be 
assumed in strict accordance with the 
fact, for we have not lost the hope of see- 
ing united to us the still absent members 
of the other orders : the moment they 
appear, whether individually or collec- 
tively, our doors will be open to receive 
them, and we will hasten to concur 
with them in the great work of the re- 
generation of France.” Loud applause 
followed these words, and numerous 
orators were hastening to the tribune 
to inscribe their names for the support 
of the motion, when Mirabeau excited 
universal surprise by demanding to be 
heal'd against it. 

62. **We are about,” said he, **to 
depart from that cfrcle within which 
your wisdom has long kept you circum- 
scribed. Time, meanwUIe, has rolled 
on ; the pretensions, the usurpations 
of the two other orders have increased; 
your wise caution has been taken far 
weaknese— hopeshave been entertained 
that weariness, uneasiness, the public 
misfortunes, unavoidable in such un- 
heard-of circumstances, would precipi- 
tate you into some step either pusilla- 
nimous or inconsiderate. Now is the 
time to reassure every mind — to inspire 
your adversaries with the restraint, the 
*fear, I had almost said the terror, of 
respect, by showing, in the very outset 
of your measures, the forAight of skill 
joined to the firmness of reason. Every 
one of you feels, gentlemen, how easy 
it would now be, by vehement speeches, 
to hnpel you to extreme measures; your 
rights are so evident, jour demand so 
simple, the prooeedinn of thetwo other 
orders so oleeoify irrlgular, their prin- 
ciples so contestable, that any parallel 


between them and you is out of tdb 
question. ItAs ^d we must constitute 
ourselves, and assdme a denomination. 
Unquestionably we mi^t; but let us 
talfe car8 that, in the assumption of a 
name, we do not give a handle to our 
enemies, and undo in one day the work 
of six weeks. ‘ The States-General,’ — 
all admit such a title would be im- 
propei^: it supposes three orders, and 
wo are but one. But it is said we may 
find another fc^me, p.early synonymous, 
without implying theNhiole three or- 
ders. But the question always recurs, 
have you the sanction of the king for 
such an assumption, and can you dis- 
pense with it ? Can the authority of 
the monarch slumber an instant ? Is 
it not indispensable that he should 
concur in your decree ? Is it not by 
that concuiTeuce alone that he is bqpnd 
by it ? And even if we should dq 
contraiy alike to principle and ^ 
dent, that his concurrence is necessary 
to render obligatoiysevery act of this 
assembly, will he adhibit to subsequent 
decrees a sanction, which it is admitted 
we cannot do without, when they are 
consequent upon a mode of constitu- 
tion which he Cannot admit ? 

** Are you sure ot the support of 
your constituents A the step you now 
meditate? Do not believe the people 
are interested in the metaphysfcal dis- 
cussions which have hitherto occupied 
us. They are worthy, doubtless, of 
jtnore consideration than has hithiuto 
been attached to them, for they lie at 
the bottom of the whole system of 
national fepresentation ; but are the 
peopft prepared to see their impor- 
tance ? The people wish relief, for they 
have no longer the strength to suffer ; 
they would throw off oppression, be- 
cause they can no longer breathe under 
the horrible load which crushes them; 
but they ask only not to be taxed be- 
yond what they can endure, and to be 
allowed to bear their misery in peace. 
Doubtless, we have more elevat^ views, 
and have formed wishes more suitable to 
the dignity of freemen ; but we must ac- 
commodate ourselves to circumstances, 
and make use of the instruments which 
are in our hands. It is alone by so 
doing that you wiU obtain the support, 
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attending to the interest, of your 
constituents. It is tijus^Alone that you 
will secure on your srae the inestimable 
support of pablic opinion. Till that 
is obtained, it will be easy to ilividd*the 
people by^ophemeral gifts, passing suc- 
cours, feigned conspiracies, or real dan- 
gers. It is no difficult matter 4o make 
the multitude sell a constitution for 
bread. ^ 

“ Is principle clearly with you ? We 
are all here by tbfl king-i convocation, 
and by it Doubtless you may, 

and should, seek to obtain a more secure 
and independent mode of assembling, 
when you are constituted, and your 
powers have commenced ; but can you 
make any such change just now ? Can 
you do BO before being constituted ? 
Can you do so, even when constituted, 
of »your single authority, without the 
9 £‘/\currence of the other orders ? What 
right have you to advance beyond the 
limits of your title ? Does not the 
legislature impl^^ three orders, though 
convoked in a single assembly ? Do 
your mandates, your cahiers, authorise 
you to declare yourselves the assembly 
of the only representatives recognised 
and verified? ^The dunsoquences of 
such a step are evident — an unchaining 
of every passion, a coalition of every 
aristo^cy, and that hideous anarchy 
which nexer fails to end in despotism. 
You will have pillage and butchery; 
you will have the fearful horrors of 
ci^l war — ^for the French have nevdt 
fought for things, but for one indivi- 
dual or another. What do you make 
of the xeto of the king, if he^ should re- 
fuse it to your constitution ? Will you 
in your turn refuse it to the king? For 
myself, gentlemen, I believe the sanc- 
tion of the king is so indispensable to 
your constitution, that I would rather 
live at Constantinople than in France 
if it did not exist. Yes, I declare I 
know nothing more terrible than an 
aristocracy of six hundred men, self- 
constitut^, who will soon become here- 
ditary, and end, like all aristocracies of 
the world, by swallowing* up every- 
thing.*’ 

58. The debate was prolonged dur- 
iQff three days, and ooutinued on the 
third till past midnight It was con- 


ducted with the utmost violence. “ Who 
are the nobility,” cried Si^yes, “ that 
we should have so much consideration 
for them ? They represent a hundred 
and fifty thousand individuals, we 
twenty-five millions, elf we yield, it is 
an ignominious betrayal of our trust — 
it is smTendering twenty-five millions 
of men to the yoke of a few thousands 
of the privileged orders.” Carried away 
by the apparent force of this argument, 
<Sie Assembly, by a majority of 491 to 
90, resolved “ that they are the repre- 
sentatives of ninety-siSL hundredths, at 
the very least, of the nation. Such a 
mass cannot be rendered inactive by 
the absence of the representatives of a 
few bailiwicks, or a particular class of 
citizens ; for the absent, who have been 
summoned, cannot prevent the present 
from exercising the plenitude of their 
rights, especially when the ^exercise of 
those rights has become an imperious 
and pressing public duty. Moreover, 
since it belongs only to the verified re- 
presentation to concur in the formation 
of the national will, and since all the 
representatives ought to be in that 
Assembly, they declare further, that 
they, and they alone, are entitled to in- 
terpret arid represent the general will of 
the nation; and that there exists not 
between the throne and this Assembly 
any veto, any negative power. The As- 
sembly declare that tne great Work of 
national regeneration sh^d be be^n 
by the deputies present, and that they 
w^ pursue it without either obstacle 
or interniption.” Struck by the fla- 
grant nature of this usurpation, which 
assumed the whole powers of Ute States- 
General into one of the orders, and 
which even denied the kin^s veto on 
their resolutions, the minority, tiiough 
without hope, continued a atoenuous 
opposition. The cries ^of the op^sitc 
parties drowned the Voices of the 
speakers ; the whid blew with terrific 
violence, and shook the win^^We as if 
the edifice in which they were sitting 
was about to fall But BaiUy, the presi- 
dent, remained Imoiovable; and* the 
minority, weaiM with a fruitless op- 
position, retir& at one in the morn- 
ing, leaving the^sseiq ^y in the hands 
of the popular party. It was Ihen 
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resolved, by a majority of 491 to 90, 
to assume the title of the National 
Assembly ; and intimation was sent to 
the other orders that they would pro- 
ceed to constitute thetaselves, with or 
without their adherence — which they 
immediately afterwards did, by that 
deified appellation. By the assump- 
tion of this title, and passing of the 
resolution, the Tiers Etat^enly evinced 
their determination to erect themselves 
into a sovereign power, and, like tile 
Long Parliament of Charles I., disre- 
gard alike the tirone and the nobility. 
Mirabeau was absent at the vote — so 
strongly did he foresee the perilous ten- 
dency of the measure. 

64. On the day following, the Assem- 
bly met in presence of above four thou- 
sand spectators, who crowded every gal- 
lery, pass^e, and crevice in the hall, 
and there with great solemnity took 
an oath,— “We swear and promise to 
fulfil with zeal and fidelity the duties 
with which we are charged.” Next they 
passed resolutions to the following ef- 
fect, — “The National Assembly de- 
clares and decrees, that all taxes or im- 
posts levied without its express, formal, 
and free concurrence, shall instantly 
cease over the whole kingdom, on the 
day on vhieh this Assembly U dmohed ; 
in the mean time, all imposts and con- 
tributions, how illegal soever in their 
origin^ idliall continue to be levied until 
the day of its separation. As soon as 
it shall, with the concurrence of has 
majesty, fix the principles of the na- 
tional regeneration, it wiU devote itself 
to the consolidation of the public debt 
— putting from this moment the whole 
cr^itors of the state under the safe- 
guard of the honour and loyalty of the 
French nation. In fine, the Assembly, 
now become active, declares that it wUI 
without d^y proceed to the conside- 
ration of the causes which have pro- 
duced the present sciti^ity %hich afiUcts 
the nation, and the investigation of the 
most efficacious means for its removal; 
for which purpose a committee shall , 
be instantly appointed." These resolu- 
tions, so well calculated to meet the 
wishes of the great body of the public, 
were ordered ^ be printed, and sent 
into all the provinces. 


65. The able leaders of the Revolt^ 

tion knew nature well when 

they passed thes^resolutions. On the 
one hand, by declaring #11 imposts of 
ovtky description illegal from the mo- 
ment of their own dissoliftion, they 
took the most effectual means that 
could be devised to prevent such an 
event : for it was evident that, in the 
present vehemently excited state of the 
public mind, the breaking up of the 
Assembly, with such a jeso lution stand- 
ing on their journals, wfllld be imme- 
diately followed by a general refusal to 
pay taxes, and consequent cutting off 
of the royal revenue, over the whole 
kingdom. On the other hand, the re- 
solutions in favour of public creditors, 
and for the immediate investigation of 
the causes of the scarcity, held out the 
prospect of security to the formeg of 
these important bodies, and that o^^- 
lief to the immense multitudes ^o 
were suffering^ from the latter. No 
language, accordingl}^ can describe the 
enthusiasm which these decisive mea- 
sures awakened over all France. Tears 
of joy were shed when the intelligence 
was received in the provinces. “A 
single day,” it^as sa^, “has destroyed 
eight hundred years of prejudice and 
slavery. The nation has recovered its 
rights, and reason resumed its sway.” 
But the more thoughtful tremoled at 
the consequences of such gigantic steps. 
“Not only,” said they, “are the no- 
t)lesBe and the clergy set aside, uibige 
disregarded, rights abolished, but the 
authority of the throne itself is under- 
mined. fn England, a balance is pre- 
served between the three estates ; but 
here the National Assembly has swal- 
lowed up everything.”* 

66. And now began a system hardly 

* Mirabeau, at this crisia wrote to his Mend 
M^jor Mauvillon in Prussia : ** as 1 cai»ot 
anticipate, the king gives his sanction to the 
now title which we have assumed, it will be 
evident that the deputies of the Tittrs Btat 
have played away the monarchy at A game 
of hazard. Nothingj^ bo clearer than that 
wo ar^ not ripe. The exooasive folly, the 
fearful disorder of government, have made 
the Revolution red^ot : it has outatxipped 
both our kuowle^ and our habits.*'— Mira- 
BSAU to Major Mauvillon, June 19, 1787; 
Lettret de Mirabeau d set amis en Atlemagne, 
469. 
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KiSs ruinous in the end than the fla- 
grant usurpation of ^ie Vhole powers 
of the state, which tne Tiers Etat had 
just committedt This was the practice 
of publishing lists of the deputies y^ho 
had voted iigainst the popular side, and 
exposing them to the indignation or 
vengeance of the people. On the very 
next day after the decisive vote on the 
title of the Assembly, the names^of the 
ninety constituting the minority were 
placarded at thePalais ^oyal and in 
the clubs, aiicrtne most extravagant 
falsehoods put forward to increase the 
excitement which prevailed. The mul- 
titude were everywhere told that the 
minority had voted against any consti- 
tution; and to such lengths did the 
calumnies go, and so completely were 
the people worked up, that little was 
wanting to make them bum the houses 
unpopular deputies. Mirabeau, 
aware of what was going on, took care 
not to be present at the ^ final division, 
so that his name I’id not appear in the 
obnoxious list; and his friends appeased 
the people by telling them that he had 
voted on the right side. The multitude, 
ever carried away by the exhibition of 
a courage which ttiey ftol themselves 
incapable of imitaung, were intoxicated 
with admiration of the majority of the 
Assembly, and vowed vengeance on all 
sides a^nst the minority of traitors 
and aristocrats who had dared to op- 
pose them. 

fill The aristocratic party were thun-^j 
derstruck by this measure, but they 
possessed neither power nor, capacity 
sufficient to counteract its influence. 
The Marquis de Montesquieu proposed 
what appeared the only ration^ course, 
which was, that, to counterbalance this 
stretch of power by the commons, the 
nobles and clergy should address the 
king to constitute them into an Upper 
Chamber ; but they wanted resolution, 
or were too blinded by passion to adopt 
it. It was with difficulty he could bring 
his speech to a conclusion, so frequent 
and vehement were the clamours with 
which he was assailed. In ttuth, the 
proposal itself was, in the circumstances 
of Ihe two Upper Chambers, fraught 
with difficulty, if not danger. Ven- 
geance on the rebellious commons was 


what the more vigorous breathed ; the 
prudent, with reason, dreaded the in- 
fusion into their order of the numerous 
democratic cur^is in the order of the 
clergy. The nufiaber of the clergy at- 
tached to the Revolutifin was so gre<at 
that it was doubtful how the majority 
would stand, if they were imited with 
the noblesse in a single chamber. The 
Duke of Luxembourg, the Cardinal 
Rochefoucauld, and the Archbishop of 
P&ris, besought the king to adopt ener- 
getic measures, and sup^rt their orders 
against the usurpation m the commons; 
and the nobility, by a laige majority, 
passed a solemn and most vigorous re- 
solution to that eflect, in the form of a 
protest, which was laid before the king. 
Bat it was all in vain. The majonty 
of the nobles indeed were resolute, but 
the court was vacillating. Decision in 
action belonged only to the commons, 
who had the advantage of depending on 
their own will alone, and they, in con- 
sequence, speedily obtained the whole 
power of the state.* 

fi8. But though the nobles were thus 

* Die address of the nobles on this oocasiou 
stated ; “ Die spirit of innovation threatens 
the fundaiuentu laws of the constitution. 
The order of the noblesse have observed the 
law and former usage ; they respecthilly so- 
licit the same observance from others. Your 
majesty has suggested, by your ministers^ a 
Ian of conciliation ; the order of nc^lesso 
ave adopted it, with the reservation nf the 
principles with which it is Imbued— it has 
presented its resolution to your mi^esty, and 
d^osited it in your bauds. The deputies of 
tho order of the Tiers Etat conceive that they 
can concentrate in their own hands ffie whole 
•wers of tho States-General, without await- 
g either the concurrence of the other orders 
or tho sanction of your majesty ; they have 
arrorated to themselves the power of con- 
verting their decrees into laws— they have 
ordered them to be printed and sent to all 
the provinces ; they have, by a single decree, 
destroyed the whole taxea and reeved them 
for a period fixed by themselves, cf their * 
single authority, without the oonourrcnce of 
the king or th«> othq,^ orders. It Is in the 
hands of your majesty that we depodt our 
protests, and we have no warmer dei^ise than 
to concur with you in moaaures for the gene- 
ral good. If the rights which we maintain 
were personal to ourselves, we shcnild have 
loss confidence in maintaining thorn : but the 
interests wo defend are common io your ma- 
jesty with ourselvelf; they are the bulwarks 
of the Dera Etat tl^mseives— in a word, of 
thev^ole French people. "-flProferAxtien ds ta 
NMue, Jau. 10. 1789; iiUt, Pari. U. 478^ 478, 
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resolute to resist the usurpation of the 
coupons, a very different spectacle was 
exhibited in the chamber of the clei^gy. 
The numerous body of l^e cur^s in that 
psembly, who sympathised, both from 
interest and inclination, with the com- 
mons, made the most strenuous efforts 
to induce their order to take part with 
the Tiers Etat. The debate lasted eight 
^ys. The Abb4 Maury poured forth, 
in prophetic and eloqueffb strains, the 
loudest denunciations of danger and 
ruin, alike to the throne and the altar, 
if the usurpations of the commons were 
not arrested. £ut all his efforts, and 
aU the influence of the prelates and 
higher orders of the clergy, were unable 
to preserve the cur4s and lower eccle- 
siastics from being canied away by the 
tojfrent of democracy. On the roll being 
called, one hundred and thirty-seven 
voted for the motion of the Archbishop 
of Paris, which was, that they should 
verify their powers in theii* own Cham- 
ber — one hundred and twenty-nine for 
the verification in common, and nine 
for the same measure, but with the re- 
striction that they should dispose of 
the matter of the powers themselves 
in the common hall. The dignified 
cl®rgy, upon this result being announc- 
ed, clapped their hands, and exclaimed 
that they had the majority. But their 
triumph was of short duration. The 
minority of one, hundred and twenty- 
nine now proposed to the nine dissen- 
tients, that they should acquiesce in 
their px^osal of a simple and unquali- 
fied veri&ation in common ; and upon 
the latter refusing, they all declared in 
one voice that they would accept the 
reservations, and that they now had the 
mfjority, which was certainly true, of 
ONE. On tihis the Archbishop of Paris, 
and the whole prelates who hod voted 
• with them, declared that the matter had 
been settl^ by the previous decision in 
their finvour; and^ risiiifg from their 
seats withdiw, without having closed 
the meeting or adopted any resolution. 
The majority of one hundred and thirty- 
eight, however, remained ; and, others 
having come in before the roll was again 
colled, their numbef was ultimately 
swelled to a hundtid and forty-nine, 
which was pumished the same night to 


the capital, an<f received with unbound^ 
ed transports# Thus was the decisive 
vote in the cle%y, as well as that in 
the Tiers Etat, carried in favour df the 
RegolutUn byamajority%f one — an ex- 
traordinary coincidence, when it is recol- 
lected that the same majority brought 
in the Reform Bill in Great Britain. 

59. Great was the consternation of 
M. Ne#ker at these decisive events, 
which so clearly demonstrated that he 
had lost the ^ntrol of the movement, 
and that his power ‘f^:S^recting the 
tempest ho had had so large a share in 
conjui-ing up was at an end. Such was 
his vanity, and ignorance of the nature 
of a popular insurrection, that he flat- 
tered himself to the very last with the 
idea that the commons, out of gratitude 
to him for the duplication of their num- 
bers, would prove entirely submissive 
to his wiU, and that they would 4H11- 
ingly acquiesce in any arrangeif%bt 
which he might propose to the king. 
Unhappily Lddis hipself, trusting to 
the popularity of hiS minister, and de- 
sirous of avoiding extremities, enter- 
tained the same opinion. In pursuance 
of this belief, Necker had prepared a 
plan for adjusting the differences be- 
tween the orders, Iho foundation of 
which was to be, that the orders were 
to deliberate and vote in common dur- 
ing the present States-Generalwn sub- 
jects of taxation and national or pubhe 
concern, and in their separate orders 
(iOn those in which their respecti^ in- 
terests or privileges were concerned; 
but the king was positively to announce 
that he would consent in future to no 
arra^cment in which the legislature 
was not divided into at least two cham- 
bers — pointing thus, not obscurely, to 
the English constitution as a modeL 
This plan was earnestly pressed by the 
minister upon the monarch, accompa- 
nied with the alarming intimation, 
which subsequent events proved to be 
well founded, that in truth no other 
i*esource remained, for that the army 
could not be reli^ upon if required 
to act against the States-General.* It 

*‘Sire, 1 am aflraid they deceive you on 
the spirit of your army : the oorrespondenoe 
of the provinces makes me believe that it will 
not act against the States-Oeneral. Po not, 
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flrgued little for the sagacity or know- 
ledge of mankind whicji the Swiss min- 
ister possessed, that ne could have for 
a moment suj^osed such a system fea- 
sible ; or have deluded himsetf inlfc) a 
belief thatran ambitious, reckless ma- 
jority, formed of the doubled Tiers Etat 
and the minority of the nobles and 
clergy, would not, on these national ques- 
tions of general concern, have sjjeedily 
succeeded in tearing the monarchy to 
pieces. But events succe«5.edeach other 
with such rapilMf^ that his proj ects could 
not be matured before decisive steps 
became necessary ; and the resolution 
of the majority of the clergy, on the 
evening of the 19th, to join the Tiera 
Etat, rendered immediate steps indis- 
pensable. It was accordingly resolved, 
in a royal council held on that very 
eve^jiing, to proclaim a royal sitting on 
t^^23d, to announce the king’s project 
for settling the mode of voting; and, in 
the mean time, to close J^he hall of the 
States-GenbraL < , 

60. In pursuance of this resolution, 
the heralds-at-arms in Versailles, early 
on the following morning, proclaimed 
that the king would meet the Estates on 
the23d, and on the same day the doors of 
the hallof the Statls-General were closed 
by grenadiers of th$ guard against the 
deputies of the commons. This step 
was certainly unfortunate ; it announced 
hostile intentions without any explana- 
tion of what was really intended, and ^ 
irrii^ted the deputies without subduin^j 

then, bring it near Versailles, as if it was 
your intention to employ it In a hostile man- 
ner against the deputies. The popular party 
do not, as yet. know against whom tho^orcos 
which are approaching are directed. Take 
advantage of the same uncertainty to main- 
tain your authority in public opinion ; for If 
the fatal secret of the insubordination of the 
troops once becomes known, how will it be 
possible to restrain the factious spirit ? T^t 
is now indispensable is, to accede to the rear 
floziablo wishes of Franco ; deign to resign 
yourself to the English constitution. Per- 
sonally you will experience no annoyance 
from the restraint of the laws, for never will 
they fetter yon so much as your own scru- 
ples; and in anticipating the desires of the 
psopl^ you will have the merit of , giving to- 
duy what may perhaps, be taken from you 
tfr>n^orrow.''— N xokxr, Mimoire au Roi, 8ih 
June 1789 ; De Staxi^ JUvolution FranfaUe^ 

I 213, 214. This was really sage advice: 
would that Neckor had never given the king 
■Dj other! 


[chap. IV. 

them. Bailly, the presldeuiof the As- 
sembly, went in form to the doors, and 
finding them closed by orders of the 
king, he protested against the despotic 
violence of the virown. Opinions were 
at first much dividedPwhat course to 


instantly adjourn to the palace, and lay 
their grievances before the sovereign in 
person ; othe^^, that they should move 
into the capital, and throw themselves 
oh the support of its immense popula- 
tion. At length it was proposed, on the 
suggestion of Guilloti#* — an ominous 
name, as events turned out — to adjourn 
to the Tennis-court hall, in the neigh- 
bourhood, which was at once a/reed 
to. The following oath, drawn ip by 
Mounier, was immediately tender^ to 
the deputies, and first taken by Bailly 
himself: ^‘The National Assembly, con- 
sidering that they have been* convoked 
to fix the constitution of the kingdom, 
to regenerate the public order, and fix 
the true principles of the monarchy ; 
that nothing con prevent them from 
continuing their deliberations, and com- 
pleting the important work committed 
to their charge ; and that, wherever 
their members are assembly there is 
the National Assembly of France-— de- 
cree, that all the members now assem- 
bled shall instantly take an oath never 
to separate ; and, if dispeised, to reas- 
semble wherever they can, iintB the 
constitution of the kingdom, and the 
rsf^eneration of the public order, are 
estabUshed on a solid basis ; and that 
this oath, taken by all and each^tingly, 
shall be confirmed by the signature of 
every member, in token of thw iihinov- 
able resolution.” 

61. The court on this odcasioii com- 
mitted a capital error, in not making 
the royalist or constituiionld in 
the Assembly acquainted with their in- * 
tentions, and preventing that unani- 
mity which <iecei^rily arose fh>m the 
appearance of measures of d^^j^on 
without any knowledge of th«r ooject. 
The consequence was, that the most 
moderate members, apprehensire of the 

* A medioal man of Some celebrity, who 
suggested the fcerrl fee instrotaent fer exeou- 
tion which has rendired his name imperish- 
able.— M ichelet, HitUHre ffe la 
i.6t 
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crown, and alarmed at the apparatus 
of militaiy force directed against the 
Assembly, joined the violent demo- 
crats, and the oath was taken, with the 
excej^ion of one courageous deputy, 
unanimously. . This decisive step com- 
mitted the uhoU Assembly in a contest 
with the government; the minds of 
the deputies were exasperated by the 
apprehended violence; and the oath 
formed a secret bond® of association 
among numbers who, but for it, would 
have been violently opposed to each 
other. Miraheau, in particular, whose 
leaning from the beginning was as much 
towards the aristocracy as was consis- 
tent with a popular leader, openly ex- 
pressed, at a subsequent period, his dis- 
satisfaction at not having been mode 
acquainted with the real designs of the 
king. Was there no one,” said he, in 
the Assembly, “ whom they could make 
acquainted with their designs ? It is 
thus that kings are led to the scaffold !” 

62. This step waa followed on the 22d 
by an important accession of strength. 
On that day the Assembly met in the 
church of St Louis, as the Tennis Court 
had been closed by order of the princes 
to whom it belonged ; and they were 
here joined by a hundred and forty- 
eight of the clergy, who participated in 
their feelings, and were resolved to 
share their dangers. This great rein- 
fortement was headed by the Arch- 
bishop of Vienne, the Archbishon of 
Bordeaux, and the Bishop of Chanreie 
By this junction, their majority over 
the ^her orders became so great that 
the nctory of the commons, if they 
continued in one assembly, was ren- 
dered certain. The spectre of the 
union of the clergy with their brethren 
of the commons excited the most live! v 
transports, and they embraced each 
othar ami^t tears of joy. Who could 
then have foreseen, that in a few weeks 
the 'whole ecclerr'jStical body were to 
be reduced to beggary by those who 
now received them as deliverers, and 
that a clergyman could not appear in 
the streets without being exposed to 
the grossest insults ! Such is the fate 
of those who thinly by concessions dic- 
tated bv fey, to i#rest the march of a 
revolution. 


63. It is impossible to refuse a tiibii^e 
of admiratiqp to those intrepid men, 
who, transportii by a zeal for liberty^ 
and the love of their country, ventured 
t(^ takes a step fraughfPwith so many 
dangers, and which, to all appearance, 
might have brought many prison or 
the Sj^afifold. Few situations can be 
imagined more dignified than that of 
Baillf, crowning a life of scientific 
labour with patriotic exertion, sur- 
rounded bjw.n admiring Assembly, the 
idol of the people, 4.b q.^ miration of 
Europe. But ho did wrong on this 
occasion, for he denied to the king the* 
right of dissolving the States-General, 
and so put the commons in direct re- 
bellion against the crown. Mounier, 
who drew up the oath, lived to express 
his regret for having done so, in exile 
in a foreign land.* How vain are the 
hopes of permanent elevation founded 
on the applause of the multiVl^e ! 
Could the eye of prophecy then have 
unveiled theSfuture, it would have dis- 
covered Bailly, now the idol of the 
people, shivering on liis face in the 
Champ do Mars, with his arms tied be- 
hind his back, and the guillotine sus- 
pended ovej^his head, condemned by 
the Convention, eJtecrated by the mul- 
titude, subjected to a cruel and pro- 
longed punishment, to gratify the pe- 
culiar hatred and savage revenge of the 
populace, whom he now incurred these 
dangers to support. 

64. Mirabeau, who was in the secrets 
both of the Orleanists and repuAicans, 
seeing matters coming to such a crisis, 

a qpmmon friend of both, to Necker, for 
the purpose of allying himself to the 
throne. ** I am not,” said he, “a man 
to sell myself basely to despotism, and 
far from wishing to shake the throne. 
But if steps are not immediately taken 
to stop the efiPervIscenoe^ there are in 
our Assembly such a multitude of self- 
ish turbulent spirits, and so many car- 
ried away by inconsiderate' asperity 
against the first orders, that I fear the 
most Jhorrible commotions. Without 
doubt, MM. Keeker and Montmorin 
have a fixed plan : if that plan is rea- 

* MouNnER, CauKi qui &rd hnp/cMles Fran- 
fait de dmnir librei, 96 , 97 . 
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B^nable, and they comnlunicate it to 
me, I will defeud it to utmost of 
, my power.” Mirabeai/^ was already a 
person* of too much weight to be disre- 
garded, and N>-cker, in pursuance ^f 
this overture, though with great reluc- 
tance, agreed to receive him in his 
cabinet But their interview cajae to 
nothing. “You wish,” said Necker, 
“ to govern by policy, and I by ir oral- 
ity; we cannot act together.” After a 
brief and dry conversatiqu, they sepa- 
rated in mutu^irritatibn. Shortly 
after, meetingTMalouet, he said, “ I will 
' not return there ; but they shall hear 
of me.” Immediately he threw himself 
with eagerness into the arms of the 
Orleans faction, and became one of the 
most ardent and dangerous supporters 
of the Revolution. He frequented all 
the nocturnal meetings, both at the 
Palait Royal and the Republican clubs, 
anck^loved an inveterate enemy of the 
court, where he was regarded with equal 
aversion. The queen al^ne, strongly 
impressed with a s\inse of his talents, 
still continued to maintain that the 
only hope for the monai-chy was to 
attach him to their interest. Mean- 
while, Mirabeau’s establisliment under- 
went a total changer he took a hand- 
some hotel, lived sumptuously ; and his 
brilliant equipages, which drove about 
the streats, sufficiently proved that, 
with the direction of the intrigues, he 
had received the wages of the Orleans 
family. 

65. jMeanwhile Louis, now that mat- 
ters had reached a crisis, was sorely 
beset by the different parties which 
agitated the kingdom ; and such v^as 
the weight of the arguments which 
they severally adduced in their sup- 
port, that the strongest intellect might 
have felt difficulty in coming to a deci- 
sion among them. Necker besought 
him to ally himself, frankly and in good 
faith, to the constitutional party in the 
Assembly, as the only means of avoid- 
ing the most terrible calamities, when 
the fidelity of the army was more than 
doubtfoL The Cardinal la Rorhefou- 
cauld and the Archbishop of Paris, 
struck with consternation at the scene 
they had witnessed in the chamber of 
the clei'gy; threw themselves at his feet, , 


and touched the inmost chords of his 
he^ by beseeching him to protect re- 
li^on and its ministers, now threatened 
with destruction, who would involve in 
their ruin the throne itself. The Par- 
liament, on the motion oi d’Esprdm^nil, 
who was at length thoroughly alarmed, 
having become fully sensible of the 
extreme peril of the passions they had 
awakened, sent a secret deputation to 
the king, entreating him instantly to 
disrolve theStates-Qeneral, and solemn- 
ly promising to register whatever edicts 
he might deem necessary, either for the 
relief of the finances or the removal of 
the grievances of the people. The 
queen, the Count d' Artois, and the 
Count de Provence, united their efforts 
to those of that powerful body, and im- 
plored Louis, by the obligations he 
owed to his people, his children, his 
successors, to interpose his authority, 
and dissolve an assembly which had 
already usurped so much, and was evi- 
dently advancing by rapid strides to 
supreme dominion. The whole subject 
was solenmly and ably debated before 
the king in a grand ooundl held at 
Marly on the 21st and 22d, and it was 
at length resolved to make great con- 
cessions on all the material points de- 
manded in the cahiers of the depu- 
ties, so as to lay the foundations of a 
constitutional monarchy; but, at the 
same time, to annul the usurpations of 
the Tiers Etaty and maintain the vital 
f)oij^t of the separation of the chambers. 
Necker wisely and generously concur- 

Boon appear, some alteratio^ mSe in 
the royal speech, which he had drawn 
up, in matters which he deemed mate- 
rial, led to his remaining absent from 
the decisive meeting of the Assembly, 
and this was attended with the most 
calamitous consequencesi 
66. At length the famous sitting of 
the 28d June/took^>9^<^* 
took his seat on the throne, surronn^ 
by his guards, and attend^ by all the 
pomp of the monarchy: he was re- 
ceive in sullen silence by the com- 
mons, but with loud applause bythe ma- 
jority of the nobleB,%nd the minority of 
the cle^. His diHourse commenced 
by oondemning the conduct of the com- 
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mons, and lamenting the spirit of fac- 
tion which had alrec^j made such pro- 
grea^ among the representatives of the 
people, and was alike opposed to the 
interests of the natioqsand the warmest 
wishes of his hoart The declarations 
of the monarch were then read. The 
first prescribed the form of the meetings 
of the Estates, and enacted their assem- 
blage bjthree orders as essentially link- 
ed with the constituti(fii of the state: 
it regulated the form of their delibora- 
tions ; annulled the declarations of the 
17th June by the Tiers Etat, as con- 
trary to law; reserved to the crown the 
right of regiilating the future meetings 
of the States-General, and closed their 
deliberations against the publia The 
second embraced an exposition of the 
rights which the monarch conceded to 
his people, and they contained the whole 
elements of rational freedom. In par- 
ticular, he declared the illegality of all 
taxes not expressly consented to by the 
States-Qeneral, and that they should be 
imposed only from one session of that 
body to the other; abolished the pecuni- 
ary privileges, and exemption from tax- 
ation, of the nobles and clergy; put an 
end to the taille and the impost of fram- 
fief; related the expenses of the royal 
household; provided for the consolida- 
tion and security of the public debt; se- 
cured the liberty of the press; establish- 
ed the security of property and of titles 
of honour; reformed the criminal c^de; 
took care of the personal freedon^ oS 
the subject, and provided for the main- 
tenai^ of the public roads, the equality 
of ooiniributions, and the establishment 
of provincial assemblies. On the im- 
portant question of the union of the 
orders he gave no express injunctions, 
but simply ** exhorted the thi'ee Estates, 
for the public good, for this session onh/t 
to delil^rate in common on matters of 
public interest, with the exception of 
those which regarJUtheaiicient and con- 
stitutional rights of the three orders, 
the forms of convoking the next States- 
General, the feudal and seignorial rights, 
end the patrimonial rights and honor- 
arytltles of the two first orders.’* With 
truth could the monarch exclaim, “I 
may say, wi^out flitr of self-deception, 
that never king did so much for his 


I people as I £ave done for mine; but 
what other ovuld so well deserve it as 
the people of rtance?” a 

67. These important concessions, 
which, ff supported by proper vigour 
in the government, might J^ve stopped 
the Revolution, had no efiect in allay- 
ing tl^e public discontents. The period 
was past when the language of moder- 
ation|!ould bo heard ; the passions were 
roused, the populace excited — and when 
does passicm yield to reason, or the 
multitude pause in th^^f^rpspect of the 
acquisition of power? The concluding 
words of the king had the air, without 
the reality, of vigour ; they took from 
the grace of the gift without adding to 
the authority of the giver. “You have 
heard, gentlemen, the result of my dis- 
positions and views — they ore in con- 
formity with my ardent desire for the 
public good ; and if by a fatality, '^'hich 
I am far from anticipating, yoif^kall 
abandon me in so noble an enterprise, 
alone I shallVork jut the good of my 
people — alone I shall consider myself 
as their true representative : and know- 
ing your cahiers, knowing the perfect 
coincidence of the general wish of the 
nation and beneficent intentions, I 
shall feel all the l^solution which so 
rare a confidence^ought to inspire; and 
I shall advance towards my object with 
all the courage and firmness \^ich such 
an object deserves. Reflect on this, 
gentlemen! — none of your projects, 
none of your dispositions, can Imve the 
force of law without my especialappro- 
bation. Thus I am the natural gua- 
rantee your respective rights, and all 
th(> orders of the state may repose with 
confidence on my entire impartiality. 
The slightest distrust on your part 
would be a great injustice. It is I, gen- 
tlemen, who have hitherto striven alone 
for the good of my people: it is rare, 
perhaps, that the only ambition of a 
sovereign is to prevail on his subjects 
to come to an understanding to accept 
his beneficent acts. I commomd yo% 
gentlemen, to separate immediately, 
and to«neet here to-morrow, each wder 
in Us oven chamber^ to resume your sit- 
tings; and I have given directions to 
the grand-master of the ceremonies to 
prepare the halls accordingly.” 
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.*38. At the conclusion o^ this address, 
the king rose, and withdiCw from the 
diall. The great maj orit/of the noblesse, 
the whole bishj>ps, and a considerable 
part of the inferior clergy, followed in 
his train; bpt the whole commons, and 
the majority of the clergy who had 
joined them, continued in the , great 
hall. Hesitation and uncertainty pre- 
vailed in the body which remaned; 
they were confounded by the magnitude 
of the concessions made by the sove- 
reign, and IrnmunTt what part to adopt. 
^At this crisis Mirabeau rose — ‘^What 
you have heard, gentlemen, might be 
sufficient for the safety of the country, 
if the presents of despotism were not 
always dangerous. What is the in- 
solent dictatorship to which you are 
subjected? Is this display of arms, 
this violation of the national sanctuary, 
the filting accompaniment of a boon to 
the^Ople ? Who prescribes these rules ? 
Your mandatoiy ! — he who should re- 
ceive your commwida instead of giv- 
ing them to you. The liberty of deli- 
beration is destroyed — a military force 
surrounds the Assembly. Where are 
the enemies of the nation? Catiline is 
at your gates. I propose tJ*at, proceed- 
ing with becoming fjgnity, you act up 
to the spirit of your^oath, and refuse 
to separate till you have completed the 
constitutfon.” Then turning to the 
master of the ceremonies, who had just 
entered and reminded them of the 
king’s^^orders, he exclaimed, “ Yes, sir, 
we know the intentions which have 
been suggested to the king, and you, 
who are not his organ towalds the 
StateS’General, have no right to tfke 
back our answer. Nevertheless, to 
avoid all misunderstanding, I declare, 
that if you ai’e ordered to make us de- 
part hence you must employ force. Tell 
your master that wo are here by the 
order of the people, and that we wiU 
not be expelled but at the point of 
the bayonet.” — “ You are to-day,^' said 
Si^yes calmly, “ what you were yester- 
day; let us proceed with our delibera- 
tions.” On the motion of Camm, they 
ratified all their proceedings, and de- 
clared the persons of the members in- 
violable. 

Considered in themselves, these \ 


concessions were the greatest ever made 
by a king to his subjects, and at any 
other time they wo^d have excited 
transports of gratitude. But democratic 
ambition was thoroughly awakened, and 
this conoiliatoiy condu^ was only add- 
ing fuel to the flame. If a government 
is powerful, whatever it gives is hailed 
with gratitude as a gift ; if it is weak, its 
concessions are considered as the dis- 
charge of a debt; and tend only to rouse 
th» popular party to fresh demands. 
“What was wanting,” said M. Mont- 
morin, one of the ministers, to Mira- 
beau, “ in the concessions of the king?” 
— “ Nothing,” replied he, “ but that we 
should have taken — not he given them.'* 
Such, in truth, was the feeling which 
produced the most fatal act of the As- 
sembly — their refusal to close with the 
proposals of the king. They were re- 
solved to have the credit of everything 
— ^to make, not receive a constitution; 
and, by so doing, they destroyed the 
freedom of France. 

70. On that day the royal authority 
was annihilated in France. The As- 
sembly had openly bid defiance to the 
mandates of the throne; and public opi- 
nion supported them in the attempt. 
The initiative of laws, the moral influ- 
ence arising from the idea of supre- 
macy, had passed from the crown, to the 
people. M. Necker was not. present at 
this memorable meeting; the evening 
before he had tendered his resignation, 
us ij^e measures adopted by the court 
were not such as he thoroughly ap- 
proved, but the king prevailed on him 
to continue a little longer in office^ He 
was discovered in VersaillaB ty the 
crowd, and conducted home aanidet the 
loudest acclamations, across the court- 
yard of the palace, which he might have 
avoided by withdrawing a back Way. 
By his conduct he had evinced the sin- 
cerity of his intentions, and his disap- 
proval of the waoesRimM of the crown; 
and he was, for a brief c^soee, thence- 
forward considered as the leader ot the 
popular party.* 

* The alterations in the royal speech of 228d 
June, of which M. Neoker oompiained, were 
for the most partveKMl and unimpe^ant: 
but in one paxtloilar were matoml, ana 
he regarded the (duuige as vltaJi ” In the all- 
Iroportant artide,” asys ho^ ** of the uziion of 
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71. The effects of this deoisivevictoiy 
were soon apparent. On the following 
day th&Duke of Orleans and forty-six 
of the nobilily joined the Tiers Etat in 
great state, in ^e common hall. They 
were received with transport— but the 
d\ike was so strongly moved on leaving 
the order of bis fathers that he fainted 
on rising from his seat. He was im- 
pelled into conspiracy and revolution 
by his needy and gililty followers, 
rather than attracted by his inclination 
or ambition. The days were past when 
he rode naked from Paris to Versailles 
for a bet: he and his mistresses had 
alike become conspirators. Individu- 
ally he had little faith in the support 
of the mob. “ 1 could give," said he, 
“all your public opinion for a orown 
piece." But he was so surrounded by 
conspirators that he literally breathed 
the air *of revolution. They went so 
far as to send his daughter Pamela, the 
accomplished pupil of Madame Genlis, 
alone into a crowd on horseback, at- 
tended only by a servant in the Orleans 
livery.*'^ He was so apprehensive of his 
life that he wore, on this occasion, five 
or six waistcoats around his per8on.t 
Among his followers were to be found 
the heads of the greatest families, as 
well as the ablest men of the French 
nobility — ^the Duke of Rochefoucauld, 
the Duke of Liancourt, Count Lally 
ToMendal, Count Clermont Tonnerre, 
the two brothers Lameth, and ^ the 
Marquis Lafayette. They were almost 
all guiUoUne^ exiled, or ruined dur- 
ing the progress of the Revolution— a 


the oxders, the king, in the project which he 
at first had adopts had et^ined the three 
orders to deliberate in common on ell general 
affldrs-^twasthepiindpalobjeotofthor^ance 
resole th esfeabUeh that; while in the speech, 
as fina%, amended and delivered, he onlyer- 
horted wvi to do this, and concluded by 
eorntnandinff them in the mean time to sepa- 
rate, and meet in their respective chambers. 
This left the queBtht-^h*^ it found it and 
perpetuated that (Sontest which it was the 
object of the royal speech to terminate.” — 
Nbokbb, JUvohitton Franpaise, 1. 246, 248. 
Thue It was the want of an expreas command 
on the three orders to unite on all subiects 
of general import— that is, on the roconstruc- 
tlon of the monar(^— which made Neoker 
reslfln. ^ 

Lebrun, 1. 189, who 

witnessed that scene, 
t FtUiTBRE^ MHnclret, i. 62. 


memorable eiSample of the inability^f 
the higher r^nks ultimately to coerce "a 
movement whiOh they themselves putr^ 
in motion; and of the futility 'of the 
i(]pa, Bc^ commonly eni^ained by the 
inexperienced in public affairs, that no 
innovations are dongeroud^ if they aro 
head^ by the great proprietors in the 
state. 

72. |Overwhelmed with the difficulties 
by which he was surrounded, and de- 
sirous above all things of avoiding an 
immediate collision wi+h l^e commons, 
whom it was extremely ooubtful, from 
the growing disaffection of the troops,* 
whether he had any means of coercing, 
the king saw no resource but in con- 
cession. He thus hoped that he would 
obtain what he above all things desired 
— ^the love of hia people — and regain 
from their gratitude what he could no 
longer compel from their obedience. 
In truth, such was the fermentaAitbu in 
the capital, and the manner in which 
the troops wGre ree^ng under the varied 
temptations of money, wine, and wo- 
men, with which they were plied, that 
stronger heads than any which now 
directed the royal councils in Franco 
might havejrielded to the tumult. The 
capital, already la'Jburing under severe 
scarcity, and teeming with the furnished 
and ferocious bands which had poured 
in from all quarters in quest»of subsis- 
tence or plunder, was in the most vio- 
lent state of agitation. Nor was this 
effervescence confined to anyone class- 
all, from various motives, were Equally 
excited ; and no one thought either of 
rallying round the throne, or attempt- 
ing the slightest restraint either upon 
its own delusions or those by which it 
was surrounded. 

73. The young, the ardent, the vision- 
ary, believed a second golden age was 
arriving — ^that the regeneration of the 
social body would purify all its sins, 
extirpate all its sufferings. The selfish 
and corrupt, a numerous and formid- 
able party, paid little attention to such 
empty spec^ations, but fixed their de- 
sires dki the more substantial objects of 
plunder, intoxication, and licentious- 
ness. The Palais Royal, recently con- 
structed at an immense expense by the 
Duke of Orleans, was the focus of their 
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agitation ; in its splendid gardens thi 
groups of the disaffectedli were aasem 
^‘bled ; under its gorgetiua galleries th 
democratic cc^ee-houses were to be 
found. It was amidst the din^'of gam- 
bling, and^the glitter of prostitution 
that liberty was nurtured in France 
it must be owned it could not ha^e ha<. 
a cradle more impure. The enlightened, 
from a principle of patriotisn|5 the 
capitalists, from anxiety about their 
fortunes; the people, from<£he pressure 
of their nece,aai*ies, which they expected 
, immediately to find relieved ; the shop- 
keepers, from ambition ; the young, 
from enthusiasm ; the old, from appre- 
liension — all were actuated by the most 
violent emotions. Business was at a 
stand. Instead of pursuing their usual 
avocations, multitudes belonging to all 
ranks filled the streets, anxiously dis- 
cussing the public events, and crowding 
ronfih every one who had recently ar- 
rived from Versailles. In one depraved 
class the fever of r^evolutfion was pecu- 
liarly powerful The numerous body 
of courtesans unanimously supported 
the popular cause, and by the seduction 
of their charms contributed not a little 
to the defection of the miMtary, which 
shortly afterwards ^ook place.* 

74. Meanwhile they noblesse, seeing 
the royal power in a manner annulled, 
and the *Uxcitement in the capital in- 
creasing to the very verge of open re- 
volt, made a last effort to raise the 
throM from the dust. The majority, 
who had remained in the chamber of 
the nobles after the secession of the 
Duke of Orleans and his acftierents, 
sent a deputation, headed by the Duke 
of Luxembourg, their president, to re- 
monstrate with the king against the 
union of the orders, which it was known 
was in contemplation. Their interview, 
which was committed to paper the same 
day by the duke, was in the highest 
degree interesting. “M. de Luxem- 

* '* It is impossible to doscribo the shudder 
throughout the capital at the worda^^The 
king has spoiled all.' I felt myself standing 
on a volcano. It only required a sftrnnl for 
dvil war to burst forth. The provinces are 
without trade, and almost without bread ; 
and what better oan one do than fight when 
one is dying o^ hunger au Coute 

d’Astoib^ 27tb June 1789, p. 41. 


bourg,” said the king when he entered, 

“ I expect from your fidelity, and the 
affection for my person of the order 
over which you preside, that you will 
unite with the other orders.” — ** Sire ! ” 
replied the duke, “the order of the 
noblesse will be always ready to give 
to your majesty every proof of its de- 
votion to your person, and it has never 
given a more striking one than on this 
occasion — ^for fc is not its own cause, 
but that of your majesty, which it de- 
fends.” “ The cause of the crown ! ” 
said Louis with surprise. — “ Yes, sire ! 
the cause of the crown. The noblesse 
has nothing to lose from the union 
which your majesty desires : a consi- 
deration established by ages of glory, 
and transmitted from generation to 
generation, immense riches, and the 
talents and virtues of many of its mem- 
bers, secure for it, in the National As- 
sembly, all the influence which it de- 
sires. But is your majesty aware of 
the consequences which this union may 
have on the powers of the crown ? The 
noblesse, sire ! will obey, if your ma- 
jesty desires it ; but as their president, 
as the faithful servant of your majesty, 

I venture to portray to you the conse- 
quences of such a step to the royal 
authority. Your majesty cannot be 
ignorant what a degree of power public 
opinion, and the rights of the nation, 
have awarded to its representativeu ; it 
is e^ich, that even the sovereign autho- 
lity with which you are clothed is mute 
in its presence. That unlimited power 
exists in all its plenitude in the States- 
General, however it may be composed ; 
but the division into three chambers 
fetters their actions, and preserves your 
authority. United, they will no longer 
acknowledge a master; divided, they 
are your subjects. The deficit in your 
finances, and the spirit of insubor^a- * 
tion which has infected your army, 
have paralyse^*^ 'or > aware, the deU- 
berations of your councils ; but Hive 
still remains your faithful noblesse. It 
has now the option to go, in obedience 
to your mandates, to share with the 
jther deputies the legislative power, or 
bo die in defence of the prerogatives of 
the throne. Its chAce is ^ot doubtful ; 
and it demands no recompense— it is 
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its duty. But in dying it will save the 
independence of the crown, and nullify 
the operations of the National Assem- 
bly, which can never have the stamp 
of legality when a th^d of its members 
shall have bees delivered over to the 
fury of the populace or the dagger of 
assassins. 1 implore your majesty to 
deign to reflect on the considerations I 
have the honour of submitting to you.” 

75. ‘*M. de Luxemi)ourg,” replied 
the king firmly, “my mind is made 
up ; I am prepared for all sacrifices ; 
I will not have a single person perish 
on my account. Tell the order of the 
nobles, then, that 1 entreat them to 
unite themselves to the other orders ; 
if that is not sufficient, as their sove 
reign 1 command them. If there is 
one of its members who conceives him- 
self bound by his mandate, his oath, 
or his lfl)nour, to remain in the cham- 
ber, let them tell me ; I will go and 
sit by his side, and die with him if 
necessaiy.” The Cardinal Rochefou- 
cauld was soon after admitted, with a 
deputation from the clergy who had 
remained in the hall of their order, and 
received a similar answer. Both re- 
turned with a letter from the sovereign, 
absolutely enjoining the union of the 
orders.* This order was the work of 
Necker; it was the condition of his 
remaining in office that the king should 
issue it 

76. The real motives which induced 
the king to take this decisive step 
were more fully and openly stated in 
his interview with the Cardinal de la 

•*The king’s letter was in these terms 
“ My Gousln—Solely intent upon the general 
good of my kingdom, and, above all, with the 
desire that the Btates-Gencral should occupy 
themselves with the objects which interest 
the nation, according to the voluntary ac- 
ceptation of my declaration of the 28d of this 
month, I entreat my fhithful cleigy (or no- 
blesse) to reunite thomselves without delay 
to the two other orde% to hasten theaccoro- 
pli^ment of my pCcrafiTTbws. Those who 
are prevented by their instnictions from do- 
ing so, may abstain fh>m voting until they 
receive new powers ftom their constituents. 
This will be a new mark of attachment on the 
part of my fikithfhl clergy (or noblesse). I 
pray (^o<L my Cousin, to keep you in his 
noly keeping.'^— Loui^ tAeCABDiNAL db la 
RooitBroCGACLD, 27tUunel789; Bertrand 
bB MOLlsviltb, Hiitmre de ta Revolution, i. 
24C, 847. 


Rocbefoucaufd, and the Archbishopp,of 
Rheims and> Aix, who presented the 
address from t3fe clergy. “ My troops, 
said the king, when the address was 
r<^ad, “'hre in a state of defection. I 
am obliged to yield to the National 
Assembly.” — “Your troofih are in de- 
fecti(^ I ” replied the Archbishop of 
Aix, m surprise : “ since when, and in 
wha*^ place? Is it the Gardes Fran- 
kses? Is it the Swiss? Your ma> 
jesty was pot aware of it yesterday. It 
could not be the work of a day. Were 
the officers ignorant of tili'd plot ? Bo 
assured, sire ! your ministers havemade* 
you believe this in order to work out 
the views which made them double the 
Tiers Etat, and will infallibly lead to 
the overthrow of the throne.” The 
king, instead of making any answer, 
requested the ai-chbishops to pass into 
the adjoining apartment, where® they 
received the same answer froLj> Jbhe 
queen, the Count d’ Artois, and the 
other prince'^, whose desire for vigor- 
ous measures was' -well known; and 
the event soon proved that their in- 
formation as to the disposition of the 
troops was too well founded. 

77. The minority of the clergy, who 
had remained in t^‘y) chamber, yielded 
an immediate a^^d implicit obedience 
to the mandates of the sovereign. But, 
notwithstanding the eamest-i entreaty 
and express command of Louis, the 
noblesse were so alive to the imminent 
hazard of their being lost in the demo- 
cratic majority of the commoiBi, that 
a great proportion of them were still 
resoluto to hold out, and maintain, with 
mournful constancy, that barrier against 
revolution which the veto that the law 
still gave to their order seemed to af- 
ford. Cazal^s, in eloquent terms, and 
with magnanimous constancy, insisted 
that the only security for a monarchi- 
cal government was to be found in the 
separation of the orders, which must 
be maintained at all hazards. In the 
midst of the general agitation, the Mar- 
quis de la Queuille read a letter from 
the Co^nt d* Artois, who entreated the 
nobles, in the most earnest manner, no 
longer to defer the union, intimating 
that, if they did so, they put the life 
of the king in danger. “ The king is 
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ip danger ! ** exclaimed* the Count d« 
St Simon; “lot us hastei^to the palace. 
r there ia our place ’* — If the king ii 
in dagger,” interrupted M. de Cazal^a, 
“our first difuy ia to save liie mon- 
archy; our next, to form a rampart 
with our Ifodies for hia person.” The 
discussion upon this was be^^nning 
anew amidst the most violent agita- 
tion ; but M. de Luxemboui^gj^^rising 
in the president’s chair, exclaimed, 
“ There is no time tcyi deliberatCj 
gentlemen !^ ,_The king ia in danger — 
who can hesitate a moment where he 
ought to be?” The generous flame 
caught every breast. The nobles, be- 
lieving the life of their sovereign really 
in peril, rose tumultuously ; some laid 
their hands on their swords, and all 
hastened in a body, headed by the 
Duke of Luxembourg, into the hall of 
the bommons. 

It was four o’clock in the after- 
noon of the 27th June, when the two 
orders of the noblesse a»id clergy, led 
by their respective^presidents, with slow 
step and downcast looks, advanced up 
the great hall of the Menus, where the 
commons were assembled, the clergy 
on the right, the nobles cjp the left. A 
profoundsilence pefv/adcd the assembly : 
every one felt the d<>cisive moment of 
the Revolution had arrived. “ Gentle- 
men,” said the Cardinal de la Roche- 
foucauld, “ we have been led here by 
our love and respect for the king, our 
wishes for the country, and our zeal 
for the public good.” “ Gentlemen,” 
said M. de Luxembourg, “ the order of 
the noblesse has determined thjs morn- 
ing to join you in this national ha^, to 
give to the king marks of its respect, 
to the nation of its devotion.” “Gentle- 
men,” answered M. Bailly, the presi- 
dent of the Tiers Etat, “ the felicity of 
this day, which unites the three orders, 
is such, that the agitation consequent 
on it almost deprives me of the power 
of utterance — but that very agitation 
is my best answer. Already we pos- 
sess the order of the clergy ; now the 
order of the noblesse unites itself to 
us. This day wfll be celebrated in our 
annals : it renders the family complete; 
it for ever closes the divisions which 
have so profouniUj afflicted us ; it ful- 


I fils the desires of the king ; and now 
the National Assembly, or rather the 
States-General, will occupy themselves 
without distraction or in^rmission in 
the great work o£ national regeneration 
and the public weal.”^, UnivearSal joy 
was diffused over Versailles by the an- 
nouncement of the long- wished- for 
union of the orders; the Assembly 
was adjourned to the 3d July, to af- 
ford leisure fcL* the genenil congratu- 
laj^ion ; immense crowds hastened to 
the palace, and, loudly calling for tho 
king, the queen, and the dauphin, made 
the air resound with acclamations, when 
they appeared at the balcony. Without 
any order, Versailles was illuminated 
that night; for three days the i-ejoicinga 
were continued at Paris, and the people 
universally indulged in the most san- 
guine anticipations. “ The Jievolution 
is finished ! ” said they : “ it the work 
of the philosophers^ and will not hate 
cost a drop of blood** 

79. Rapid as was the march of events 
in the Assembly, it was outstripped at 
the same period by that of extraneous 
agitation. Already, indeed, it had be- 
come apparent that the direction of the 
Revolution had escaped from the hands, 
not only of the king, but even of the 
Assembly, which had usurped tho su- 
preme power. The Milttabt, thus early 
in its progress, took upon them to act 
for themselves, and, forgetting (heir 
duty and their oaths, to fratenuse with 
th J insurgent people. The regiment of 
th4 Gardes Francoises, three tlftmsand 
six hundred strong, in the highest state 
of discipline and equipmenl^ had for 
some time given alarming symptoms of 
disaffection. Their colonel nod ordered 
them, in consequence, to be confined to 
bheir barracks, when three hundred of 
them broke out of their bound^ and re- 
paired instantly to the Palais Royal. 
They were received withenthusiaam, and 
liberally pliedysii^Vs^Qpey bytheOrleons 
party ; and to such a height did the 
/ransports rise that, how inci'edfbiS so- 
wer it may appear, as is proved by the 
testimony of numerous witnesses above 
all suspicion, women of family and dis- 
tinction openly embraced the soldiers 
M they walked in gardens with their 
mistresses. After these disorders had 
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coutinudd for some time, eleven of the a numerous slafF, whose insolence a«d 
ringleaders in the mutiny were seized, conscquentiri airs only contributed to 
and thrpwn into the Abbaye prison ; a increase the piAlic discontents. % 
mob of six thousand men immediately 81. The successive arrival of these 
assembled, forced th| gates of the pri- troops, %8pecially of ttft German and 
son, and brouglj^t them back in triumph Swiss regiments, in the neighbourhood 
to the Palais Royal The king, upon of Paris, excited the utmost indigna- 
the petition of the Assembly, pardoned tion m the capital, and entirely dis- 
the prisoners, and on the following day pelled the fond illusions which had 
they were walking in triumph through prevraled as to the bloodless character 
the streets of Paris. ♦ of the Revolution which had now de- 

80. These alarming events rendcTied cidedly begwn. The troops which had 
it evident that some <lecisive step had mutinied came by huiu^reds into the 
become indispensable to prop up the Palais Royal, instigated by The Marquis 
declining authority of the throne. The of Valadi, one of their old officers, where * 
noblesse recovered from their stupor ; they were liberally supplied with wine, 
even the king became convinced that ices, money, tickets for the theatres, 
vigorous measures wei’e called for, to and women, by the agents of the Duke 
arrest the progress of the Revolution, of Orleans. Won by such unwonted 
For some time after their union with liberalities, the soldiers unanimously 
the commons, the nobles still met at a shouted “ Vire le Tiers Etat!*' The 
different«hous 0 , and were preparing a crowds rent the air with their acefema- 
protest against the ambition of the tions at the decisive evidences tl?&3 af- 
Natioual Assembly, which subsequent forded, that the forces brought up to 
events rendered nugatory ; but thedaily support the Kionarchy had added to the 
diminution of their numbers proved number of its eneftiies. The Gardes 
how hopeless, in public estimation, their Franyaises for a week past had been in 
cause had become. In this extremity a state of open revolt ; all the efforts 
the king, as a last resource, threw him- of the officem to make the men return 
self upon the military. The old Mar- to their duty had proved unavailing, 
shal de Broglie was appointed general Almost iiluvcrsall^ the non-commis- 
of the royal army, and all the troops sioned officers to#k part with the pri- 
on whom most reliance could be placed vates, being entirely alienated from the 
were collected in the neighbourhood of existing government by the •powerful 
Versailles; as many foreign regiments stimulants applied to them by the agents 
as possible were brought up ; and by of the Revolution, and the impolitic 
the fimt w;eek of July thirty thouaUnd^ confining of commissions to pemons of 
men and a hundred pieces of canfion aristocratic birth. But the for<ifgn re- 
were a8.sembled between Versailles and gimonts in the king’s service, consist- 
Paris. “ Marshal,” said the king, when ing wln^^ly of Germans and Swiss, were 
he first received him, “ you are come kn(^wn to be perfectly steady ; and the 
to assist a king without money, without citizens, surrounded by armed men — 
forces ; for I cannot disguise from you some di.sposed to aid, others to resist 
that the spirit of revolt has madegi’eat them — beheld, with mingled feelings of 
progi’ess in my armies. My last hope exultation ami dismay, the long trains 
is in your honour and fidelity. You of artillery and cavalry which traversed 
will ftdfil the dearest wishes of my heart the streets, or took their stations in 
if you can succe^^.^rMt^ut violence or such a manner as to command all the 
effusion of blood, in frustrating the de- approaches to Versailles. Marat inces- 
signs of those who menace the throne santly stimulated the people in his se- 
— ^e^ns which would ere long bring ditious journal: the whole disturbances, 
misery on my people.” The marshal, he 8Bi(\ were got up by the ministers 
ignorant of the changes of the times, and aristocrats, to furnish a pretext for 
became anflwerable#for the safety of introducing and employing the mill- 
thecapital, and imnitdiatelyestablished tary : their object was to dissolve the 
VOL. L • 
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National Assembly — to excite revolt, 
and extinguish it in bloocil. Calm tran- 
.fquil resolution, restrdihed within the 
bounds of order, could alone defeat 
their nefarious projects.* ' r 
82. Meanwhile the reins of power 
wore daily more perceptibly slipping 
from the hands of those who yot held 
them. Terror of an approaching con- 
vulsion, added to the severity ^rciody 
extreme over the whole kingdom, ren- 
dered the supplies of grain deficient to 
an alarmin^jj^ree in Paris. The bakers’ 
shops were surrounded from morning 
till night by clamorous crowds de- 
manding bread, and who no sooner were 
relieved than others equally importu- 
nate succeeded. Such was the scarcity, 
now amounting almost to famine, that 
part of the bread thus served out was 
unwholesome, and produced violent in- 
ternal pains in some persons who took 
it. •x’iiis gave rise to new clamours : it 
was the aristocrats who wore adulterat- 
ing the breiul — not con'ient with the 
pangs of hunger,' they were actually 
poisoning the people. Barnave, Potion, 
Buzot, and Robespierre, at the club 
Breton, exerted themselves to the ut- 
most to fan these discontei^ts, andstimu- 
late to the highefk pitch tlie already 
excited passions of the multitude. The 
assembly of electors had met daily at 
the Hotol de Ville, since the 4th July, 
to deliberate concerning the measures 
to be adopted, and ali-eady began to 
organise that power which, under the- 
name'^of the Municipality of Paris, soon 
became so formidable. Numberless 
pamjihlets issued daily from the press, 
teeming with violent suggestions ;^and 
the crowds at the Palais Royal, feign- 

* "Omy fellow citizens I watch the con- 
duct of uiiiiisters as a guide for yours. Their 
object is the diasolutiou of our National As- 
sembly, tlicir ouiy medium civil war. The 
ministers, the aristocrats, fan sedition I Well 1 
Take care not to abandon yourselves to sedi- 
tion, and you will disconcert their perfidious 
inonosuvres. They surround you with a for- 
midable array of soldiers ana of bayonets ! 
Fathom their inflammatory projocts. It is 
not to restrain you, it is to excite you to re- 
volt by irritating your minds, that f?hoy flou- 
rish these murderous implements. Be peace- 
able, tranquil, submissive to order; let them 
fill up the cup; the day of justice and ven- 

S cance will arrive.” — Makat, Avis au Ptupk, 
uly 1, 1789. 


ing already to exercise sovereign autho- 
rity, passed decrees, banishing the lead- 
ing aristocrats to the distance of one 
hundred leagues from Paris. The Count 
d’ Artois, the Prictees of Coud^ and Conti, 
the Dukede Bourbon, the Abbd Maury, 
Madame Polignac,M.d*E8pr^m^nil, and 
all tho leading characters in opposition 
to the Revolution, were denounced in 
this manner, and their names placarded 
in all the streets of the capital. 

*83. In this extremity, the chief min- 
ister of the king exhibited only that qua- 
lity of all others the most fatal in pre- 
sence of danger — indecision. Necker 
was still in office, and took his place 
regularly at the council-table ; but his 
power was nearly extinct, fi*om the re- 
volt of the commons, and the calamit- 
ous consequences of the measures he 
had 80 strenuously advocated. Every 
one saw that he h^ lost the Command 
of the movement, that his influence 
with the popular loaders was at an end ; 
and that even the Assembly, which his 
counsels had elevated to such fearful 
prex)onderance, was likely itself to be- 
come the sport of fiercer and more im- 
petuous passions among the people. 
Firmer bands, a more intrepid heart, 
were looked for to hold the rudder when 
the vessel was drifting on the breakers. 
The war jiarty in the council, without 
actually displacing Necker, virtually 
supplanted him in the direction af- 
fairs. The troops arrived without his 
orders, and were destined, ho knew not 
to 'what purpose. In truth, he was at 
a loss what to propose, and his only re- 
source was to do nothing — ^the usual ex- 
pedient in difficulty of temporising cha- 
racters, and the inevitable result^ m the 
end, of following popular opinion. If he 
adopted or agreed to vigorous measures, 
his popularity was gone, and would in 
a few weeks be shivered to atoms. The • 
king could as little see his way through 
the overwhelipiL.^fl?oulties with which 
he was surrounded, and which tb^ de- 
fection of the troops had so fearfully 
aggravated. He could only cling to the 
hope that the presence and strength of 
the military would overawe the turbu- 
lent in the city, aad a returning sense 
of their duty resl^in tl^ demagogues 
in the Assembly. If not, he proposed, 
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RB a last resource, to concede the whole 
fundamental laws of a free constitution, 
agreeably to the cahiers of the deputies, 
and, haring made the best provision he 
could for the finances, •dissolve the As- 
sembly. But h(fVas determined, in no 
circumstances whatever to make the 
military act against the people ; and in 
tinith the temper of many of them, as 
the event proved, was suqf) that it would 
have been impossible, for they would 
not have done so. 

84. But though the intentions of tlie 
king were thus moderate and pacific, 
he was in a manner overridden in his 
own council by the more decided lead- 
ers, whom the imminence of the dan- 
ger had raised up to a preponderating 
influence. The Count d’ Artois, the 
Polignacs, M. de Breteuil, and nearly 
all the courtiers, were of this party ; 
and their language was as menacing as 
their real measures were inefficient, and 
their means of action feeble. The young 
officers openly spoke of throwing the 
deputies out of the windows, and dis- 
solving the Assembly by force. “ They 
have made fools of us hitherto,” said 
they ; ** but this time we have sharpen- 
ed our swords.” Patrols and sentinels 
w ere stationed in eveiy direction round 
Versailles ; the communications were 
often intercepted by hussars ; a camp 
for twenty thousand men was traced 
out between that palace and Paris; the 
foreign regiments were daily arriving, 
to the manifest augmentation of tlie 
mutinous spirit of the guards. The 
powers of the old Marshal de Broglie 
were very extensive, embracing even the 
direction of the household troops ; and 
he had offered “ to disperse, with fifty 
thousand men, all that rabble of fam- 
ished wolves who hoped to devour the 
high noblesse. A single dischai'ge of 
fhusketry will be enough to revive the 
monarchical power, instead of the re- 
publican influence 'Which*lias oversha- 
dowed it.” But in the midst of this mili- 
tary confidence, the essential measures 
necessary to justify it were neglected. 
No reviews took place by the king or 
the royal family, to confirm the spirit 
of such of the troops Is still preserved 
their allegianoei; no commanding sta- 
tions were seized or strengthened, and 


the military jpositions of the capital 
were totally negtected. Nor were any a 
precautions taken to preserve the sol- 
diers frosn the contagioft of the city, 
frofh whence wine and money were sent 
in profusion to the camp — Ad crowds 
of coui-tesans, who embraced the sol- 
diers, rfiVying, “ Comrades, belong to us, 
and y^ shall want nothing.” 

85. IWeanwhile the Assembly, for the 
first week af^^r the union of the orders, 
were occupied with the details of pro- 
tests lodged by individual ifffembers of 
the clergy and nobles, regarding their 
remaining, or not remaining, in the 
united States- General. But the grow- 
ing accumulation of the troops, and 
rumours which began to spread of 
Necker’s influence in the council being 
on the decline, roused them again to 
decided measures. The great reliiftice 
of the leaders of the movement wai* on 
the well-known humanity of the king, 
and the influei^?e of the Swiss minister, 
who, they were awar^ would never en- 
danger his popularity by decided mea- 
sures. But the prospect of his fall, and 
the presence of the militaiy, warned 
them of the necessity of resuming the 
offensive. MTi^abeaiipagain stood forth 
on this occJision, ai\jl never did he sway 
with more pow'er the energies of that 
fierce democracy. On the 8th July he 
introduced a motion, which was received 
with enthusiastic applause, to the effect 
that a petition should be presented to 
Bie king, praying him to remov#tbe 
troops, and raise an urban guard in 
Paris aiK^ Vei’sailles, for the preserva- 
tion of public order. The petition, 
re;ui tnd adopted next day, is a model 
of condensed elo(|iience, and invaluable 
as a record of public feeling, and of the 
address of the leaders of the Revolution 
at this time.* 

86. ** The movements of your own 
heart. Sire 1 are the only safety of 
Frenchmen. When troops arrive on 
all sides, and camps are formed around 
us — 'when the capital is invested — ^wt 
ask with iistonishment, * Has the king 
come to distrust his people ? What 

• It was not written by Mirabeau, but by 
Dumont, to 'whose auxiliary labours he wa» 
throughout so much indebted. — Dumont. 
Smvenirt de Mirabeau, 106, 107 
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do these military preparations mean ? 
Where are the enemies ol the king and 
of the state who are to be subjugated ? 
Where are tht rebels, the conspirators, 
whom it is necessary to reduce ? ’ ' A 
unanimouif voice answers in the capi- 
tal and in the provinces, * We cherish 
our king; we bless heaven for gift it 
has bestowed upon us in his love.' Sire ! 
the conscientious feelings of yof^r ma- 
jesty can have been misle^ only by de- 
ceitful representations regarding the 
public go(wfe^ If those who have given 
these counsels to our king would now 
stand forth and avow their motives, 
this moment would behold the most 
complete triumph of truth. The throne 
has nothing to fear but from the bad 
counsels of those who surround it, and 
who are incapable of appreciating the 
motives of the most virtuous of kings, 
llow'^an they have succeeded in mak- 
ing you doubt the love of your sub- 
jects ? What have you done to alienate 
them? Have yo*: shed their blood? 
Have you shown yourself cruel, implac- 
able towards them ? Have you abused 
justice ? Do the people impute to you 
any of their misfortunes ? Are they 
weary of your yokf or tirt: J. of the scep- 
tre of the Bourbons? No, sire ! calumny 
itself has never ventured to advance any- 
thing monstrous ; it seeks a more 
plausible ground to conceal its machi- 
nations.* 

“We should deceive you, sire ! if we 
did v.ot add, forced by circumstances, 
that this empire of love is the only 
one which it is now possible to exercise 
in France. France will nevir permit 
the best of kings to be misled, ** and 
withdrawn from the coume which he 
hi mself has traced out You have been 
called on with us to fix the constitu- 
tion, to effect the regeneration of the 
kingdom. The National Assembly has 
.solemnly declared to you that your 
wishes shall be accomplished; that your 
j^romises shall not be vain ; that diffi- 
culties, snares, terrors, shall neither in- 
timidate its march nor shake its resolu- 
tion. * Where, then, is the danger of 
bringing up the troops ? ’ our enemies 

* It WAS a monarch thus painted by their 

ablest leaders that the Bovolutionlsts after- 
ivards dethroned and executed t 


will perhaps say: ^What mean these 
complaints, when the Assembly is in- 
capable of discouragement ? '* Sire ! 
the danger is pressing, it is universal 
— it is beyond fill the calculations of 
human prudence. ** 

“ The danger is for the people in the 
provinces : once alarmed for their liber- 
ties, where is the rein that vdll restrain 
them? Distance will magnify every 
thing, exaggerate every disquiet, eu- 
vl^norn every feeling. — The danger is 
for the capital. With what eye will 
the people, in the midst of want, tor- 
mented with anxiety, behold a numer- 
ous body of soldiers absorb the scanty 
remains of subsistence ? The presence 
of the troops will produce a universal 
excitement ; and the first act of vio- 
lence committed under the pretext of 
keeping the peace will lead to a horrible 
succession of misfortunes, ifhe danger 
is for the troops themselves : French 
soldiers, close to the centre of discus- 
sion, sharing in the passions as in the 
interests of the people, may forget that 
an engagement has made them soldiers, 
to recollect that nature has made them 
men. The danger, sire 1 menaces the 
labours which are our first duty, and 
which cannot obtain a full success, a 
real permanence, save so long as the 
jieople shall regard them as entirely 
h-ee. There is, moreover, a contagion 
in passionate emotions : we ai^ but 
mjn ; distrust of ourselves, fear of ap- 
piaring weak, may transport us beyond 
our end : we shall be besieged With vio- 
lent, unmeasured counsels; and calm 
reason, tranquil wisdom, do not deliver 
their oracles in the midst of tumult, of 
disorder, and of faction. The danger, 
sire I is more temble still, and judge 
of its extent by the alarms which bring 
us before you. Great revolutions have 
sprung from causes less considerable ; 
more than onj^g^terprise, fatal alike to 
nations and kings, ffiis been announced 
in a manner less sinister and leas for- 
midable. Believe not those who speak 
lightly of the nation, and who repre- 
sent it only in their own colours : some- 
times insolent, r^ellious, seditious ; at 
others, submissi^, docile, crouching. 
Always rea#ly to obey •Vou, sire I be- 
cause you command in the name of tiie ' 
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laws, our fidelity itself sometimes orders 
resistance, and we shall always glory in 
the reproaches ^hich our firmness at- 
tracts. We beseech von, sire ! send 
back the trqi^ps ; dismTOs to the fron- 
tiers that artillei^ intended to protect 
them; disi^ss, above all, those stran- 
gers, whon^e pay, not to disturb, but 
to defend our hearths. Your majesty 
has no need of them : a monarch adored 
by twenty-five millions oi Frenchmen 
can derive no additional support froifl 
a few thousand foreigners ! " 

87. The deputation, consisting of 
four-and-twenty members of the As- 
sembly, was introduced to the king on 
the succeeding evening, and he made 
the following answer : “No one am 
be ignorant of the scandalous scenes 
\vhich have taken place, and been re- 
newed at^Paris, under my eyes and 
those of the States- General. It is ne- 
cessary that I should make use of the 
means which are in my power to main- 
tain public order in the capital and its 
environs ; it is one of my first duties 
to watch over the public tranquillity. 
These are the motives which have in- 
duced me to assemble the troops around 
Paris : you may assure the assembly of 
the States-General that they have no 
other object but to maintain the public 
peace, and preserve that freedom which 
should ever chai’acterise your delibe- 
ratioift. None but the evil-disposed 
could seek to mislead my people as |o 
the intentions 1 bad in view in bring- 
ing them together. I have constantly 
aimed at the happiness of my people, 
and always had reason to be satisfied 
with their fidelity. If, however, the 
unavoidable presence of the troops in 
the environs of Paris gives you any 
umbrage, 1 will, at the desire of the 
States-General, transfer the Assembly 
to Noyon or Soissons, and repair in 
))erson to Compi^gne, to maintain the 
communication betweefe'lhe Assembly 
and myself.” 

88. This well-advised answer satisfied 
all the reasonable men, but it excited 
loud murmurs among the majority of 
the Assembly. “ The king,” said the 
Count de C^lon, “has given us bis 
royal word tfabt the advance of the 
trwps has been dictated solely by the , 


necessity of providing for his own safety 
and that of thf capital, and that be has ^ 
no intention of overawing the delibera- 
tions of tye Assembly. We are bound 
to Relieve the word of his majesty. 
The word of an honourable, ^man is a 
sufficient guarantee — it should dispel 
all oui* alarms. Let us then remain 
with the king, and declare that in doing 
so we jleld alike to our love and his 
virtues.” — word of the king,” 
replied Miraoeau, “ is a sufficient secu- 
rity for his own intentiom,i4)ut none 
at all for those of a minister who has 
more than once violated his oath. Is 
any of us ignorant that it is want of 
foresight, blind confidence in others, 
which has brought us to our present 
predicament, and which should open 
our eyes if we would not continue for 
ever slaves ? The answer of the k^ng 
is in effect a refusal We asked tl^^re- 
moval of the troops from ourselves, we 
did not ask the removal of onrselvea 
from the troops. Tb| presence of the 
troops near the capital threatens public 
tranquillity, and may produce the great- 
est dangers. Those dangers would not 
be diminished, but, on the contrary, 
greatly ang®#nted, ^ the removal of 
the Assembly. Let us then continue 
to insist upon the removal of the troops 
as the only means of safety.” The dis- 
cussion dropped after these dhseiwa- 
tioiis — the subject was too delicate tc 
be fuidher probed ; but they sufficiently 
Pevealed the spirit of the Assembly. 
They had no real fears of the soldiers, 
with whose mutinous spirit they were 
well acquainted, still less of any inten- 
tion 8f being removed from Paris even 
to a place of the most perfect safety ; 
they had ueed of its enthusiasm, its 
riots, its wine, and its women. What 
they wanted was to deliver over the 
king defenceless to its violence and in- 
timidation. And on the same day, to 
augment the already formidable popu- 
larity of the Duke of Orleans, a pre- 
tended offer of that prince to the Com- 
mittee of Subsistence in the Assembly 
of 300,0(fi) francs (;£! 2,000) was hawked 
about the streets — a total fabrica- 
tion, but which answered the purpose 
of increasing the general excitement, 
and procuring shouts from his hired 
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Vetainers in praise of his generosity and 
^ virtues, « 

89. The first signal for the revolt 
which overtirnied the tbrone^^vas given 
at eleven on the evening of the 1 1th 
July, by Vie issuing of a mob from the 
quai-ters of Now France and Little 
Poland, who attacked and burtied the 
barrier of the chaiisade d’Antin. The 
object of this Wiia to let in thl5 smug- 
glei*s and desperate charjic^-ers from the 
environs ; and it was to nave been im- 
mediatelyrfollowed by the burning, on 
the same day, of the Palais Bourbon, 
which was the signal agreed on for a 
general insurrection, during the confu- 
sion of which the Duke of Orleans was 
to have been proclaimed lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom.* But before 
these designs could be carried into 
corpplete effect, intelligence arrived in 
Paiy^„of an event which, as it indicated 
the adoption of vigorous measures by 
the court, added immensely to the ge- 
neral effervescence. The king, seeing 
that matters had now come to such a 
pass that resistance was necessary to 
prevent an immediate revolt, at length 
resolved on the dismissal of M. Necker, 
and embraced th^ views*- the Count 
d’ Artois, M. de Breteuil, the queen, and 
others, who urged Vigorous measures. 
The chief ministers were changed : M. 
de Breteuil as prime minister, and the 
Marshal do Broglie as minister at war, 
were placed at the head of affairs ; the 
saloc^ns at Versailles were filled witlf 
generals and aides-de-camp, and every- 
thing indicated the adoption of hostile 
resolutions, f Louis, presei^ving his 
calmness and moderation in the fiiidst 

* See the depositions of M. Guilhcim, Du- 
fraiwse, Dudley, and Tailliardat de la Maison- 
Neuvo ; “ Procedure du C’hatelet sur les at- 
tentats dcs & et (i Octobro ” (120 and 126 wit- 
nesses), and Behtrakdde Mollevjllk, //w- 
tviTe de la RivoluHoii^ I 293 ; and Lab acme, 
iii. 174. 

t "I wont to find the Marshal de Broglie 
at Versailles. The marshal, adopting the tone 
of a general of an army, disposed everything 
as if he wore in front of an enemy. 1 repre- 
sented to liitn that the position was altoge- 
ther different ; that it was not in question to 
attaiD the proposed end by force of arms ; that 
it was necessary to take care not to push mat- 
ters to extremity with spirits so excited that 
they could hardly longer brook the rein. Tlio 
narshal reooivod my representations badly : 


of the general tumult, refused to order 
Necker’s arrest, as some proposed, J but 
sent him a letter, in which ho Expressed 
his regret at his dismissal, his regard for 
his character, afid declared that he was 
overruled by necessity. Necker’s con- 
duct on this occasion was worthy of 
the elevated principles by whicli, not- 
withstanding his fatal errors of judg- 
ment, his conduct had been regulated. 
He received tne king’s letter at dinner, 
and, without testifying any emotion on 
reading it, said, as if nothing had oc- 
curred, to M. de la Luzerne, the min- 
ister of marine, who brought it, that 
he would meet him in the evening at 
the council, and continued to converse, 
with perfect self-possession, with the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, and other 
gentlemen present. After sitting the 
usual time at table, he rose,^and with- 
out communicating with any person iu 
his family — not even with his daughter, 
Msulame de Stael — retired for the night 
to his country-house at Saint Ouen, 
from whence ho set out next morning 
for Brussels, accompanied by Madamo 
Necker, to whom he revealed for the 
fii’st time, when iu the carriage, that 
he had ceased to be a minister of the 
crown. It may safely be affirmed that 
Necker was greater in his fall than he 
had ever been in his elevation. 

90. The news of Necker’s dismissal 
was not known at Paris on the'llth, 
when the revolt broke out ; on the coii- 
tuary, Dr Guillotin anrived there from 
Vei-sailles at nine at night, with the 
intelligence that the Swiss minister 
was more than ever confirmed in the 
confidence of the king, and that Lafay- 

I insistod ; ho got angry. The marshal had 
converted tlio chfttoaii of VersaiUos into a 
camp. Ho had placed a regiment in the 
orangery ; he affected an alarm for the safety, 
of the king and the royal family, as much out 
of place as it was dangerous. His antecham- 
ber was filled \)^illV^9faecMes from all the regi- 
ments, and aidca-de-carop ready to put foot in 
stirrup. There wore bdreaus, and eiorks oc- 
cupied in writing ; a list of general officers to 
be employed was given ; an order of liattlo waa 
planned. Such preparations could not do 
otherwise than increase the uneasiness of the 
National Assembly." — BesbKV., M&m, 11. 371. 

t “ ‘ No,’ said theming : *ho has promised 
to mo to retiro quiciry ; I a^wer for his sub- 
mission, and he will obey the order that 1 shall 
send to liim.' Labaumr, 111. 176. 
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ette had just presented a declaration 
on the rights of man. But on the fol- 
lowing ’morning, at nine o’clock, ac- 
counts were received of the change of 
ministry and of Ne^ker’s departure; 
and soon afterwards placards were put 
up about the streets bearing the old 
title, “De par le Roi/’ in which the 
Parisians were iuv'jbed to remain at 
home, and not to be farmed at the 
presence of the troops, who had be- 
come necessary to defeat the desi^is 
of the brigands. At the same time a 
considerable movement of military was 
observed; infantry and cavalry, with 
a few pieces of ai-tillery, entered the 
town ; and aides-de-camp and officers 
were seen riding about in all directions. 
Indescribable was the sensation which 
these events occasioned. Paris was 
thrown into the utmost consternation. 
Fury immediately succeeded to alarm ; 
the theatres were closed ; the Palais 
Royal resounded with the cry “ To 
arms!” and a leader destined to future 
distinction, Camille Desmoulins, ai’med 
with pistols, gjave the signal for insur- 
rection by breaking a branch off a tree 
in the gardens, which he placed in his 
hat. The whole foliage was instantly 
stripped off the trees, and the crowcls 
decorated themselves with the symbols 
of revolt. “ Citizens,” said Camille 
Desmoulins, “the moment for action 
is attived ; the dismissal of M. Necker 
is the signal for a St Bartholomew^of 
the patriots : a hundred barrels of pow- 
der are placed under the Assembly to 
blow the deputies into the air ; a hun- 
dred guns on Montmartre and Belle- 
ville are already pointed on Paris : fur- 
naces for red-hot shot are preparing in 
the Bastile : men, women, and children 
will be massacred — none spared : this 
very evening the Swiss and German 
* battalions will issue from the Champ 
de Mars to slaughter us ; one resource 
alone is left, whieli ik*'tb»fly to arms.” 
The crowd tumultuously adopted this 
proposal, and, decorated with green 
boughs, marched tlirough the streets, 
bearing in triumph the busts of M. 
Necker and the Duke of Orleans. They 
were charged by thejegiment of Royal 
AUemand, wMch was ])iit to flight by 
showers of stones ; but the dragoons 


of Prince Lambeso having come up, the 
mob retfhat^,gind dispereed throi 
the gardens of the Tuileries. In 
tumult, y the busts wer» destroyed) a 
Fx)nch soldier killed, and an old man 
wounded by Prince Lambes^ — l-his was 
the first blood shed in the Revolution. 
From»the lead which he took on this 
occasion, Camille Desmoulins acquired 
the n^ne of the “ First Apostle of Li- 
berty.” Associated with Dan ton, he 
long enjoyed the gales of popular fa- 
vour. He died on the v -Miffold, the 
victim of the very faction he h^ so t 
great a share in creating. 

91. This tumult was shortly followed 
by another of a still more important 
chanicter, from the decisive evidence 
which it allbrded of the defection of 
the army. The Prince Lambeso had 
placed a squadron of dragoons in ^ont 
of the barracks of the Fi'ench g^Jjirds, 
to overawe that disaffected regiment. 
When intellipeuce of the rout in the 
gardens in tne Tuileries arrived, the 
troops broke down the iron rails in 
front of their barracks, and opened a 
volley upon the horse, which obliged 
them to retire : they pursued them to 
the gardcmti<#f the ’J^ilerios, and posted 
themselves in order of battle Tu front 
of the populace, afid between them and 
the royal trooj^s. Tlie soldiers in the 
Champ de ]\Iar8 received orders to ad- 
vance and dislodge them ; they were 
received by a di.scharge of musketry, 
'and were so much restrained ]|y the 
orders not to slied blood that they did 
not venture to return the fire. The 
monarchy was lost : the household 
trod|)3 had revolted ; and the remain- 
der of the army was not permitted to 
jict against the people. Encouraged by 
this impunity, the Gardes Fran 9 aise 8 
now openly joined the insurgents; 
twelve hundred of them repaired to 
the Palais Royal, with their arms, but 
without their officers, and there, fniter- 
ttising with the people, and plied with 
wine, gave themselves up to the uni- 
versal transports. Soon they returned 
with a ilumerous baud of the mob to 
the Place Louis XV., in order to clear 
it entirely of the foreign troops ; but 
Baron Besenval,who commanded them, 
seeing the contagion of defection rapidly 
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gaming their ranki, had previously with- 
drawn them to the CJ^afiip He Mai*s. 
The field was now clear ; all resistance 
had ceased fortthe night on th^ part of 
the royal forces ; and bands of the in- 
surgents triiversed tlie tt ru in all direc- 
tions, exclaiming, “To arms ! to arms ! 
Meanwhile a storm arose in the heavens ; 
the thunder rolled above even the cries 
of the multitude ; and frequent dis- 
cliarges of firearms from the brigands 
added to the general consternation. 

92. Tndefifctigable were the ofForta 
» made by the satellites of the Duke of 
Orleans, and leadei’s of the Revolution, 
to inflame the public mind, and turn 
to the best account this prorligious ebul- 
lition of popular fury. There was no 
end to the fabrications which they 
made, the avidity with Avhich they were 
listened to, or the credulity with which 
they jj', ere believed. At one time the 
cry wius, “ They will bum Paris — they 
will decimate its iuhabitj^nts.” At an- 
other, “Lorraine i^aold to the Emperor 
Joseph for money to crush the Revolu- 
tion — the troops on the Champ de Mars 
are about to massacre the people.” No 
words can adequately p int the mingled 
fury and euth\i8i}i.Yn whkl.\ these re- 
ports and announcements, rapidly suc- 
ceeding each other, * produced in the 
public mpd. In vain the urban guard 
and police of the capital ran into every 
street, and joined eveiy group, to as- 
sure them that there wa,s no cause for 
appret-ension, that no hostile designs 
were contemplated. None listened to 
what they said. Numbers lay down 
and put their ears on the gibund, to 
catch the first sound of the appro«u;fiing 
cannon. All business was at a stand. The 
courts of law were shut. Almost all the 
shops were closed. Crowds thronged 
every street. Unbearable anxiety filled 
every bosom. Real alarms, as night ap- 
proached, were joined to these imagi- 
nary terrors. The hired brigands, en- 
couraged by the impunity with which 
their excesses on the preceding evening 
had been committed, issued from the 
fiftubourgs, and burned the barriers of 
Saint Antoine, Saint Marceau, and Saint 
Jacques. The flames spread a prodi- 
gious light over all that quarter of the 
heavens, and produced a general belief 


that the conflagration of the city by 
the foreign troops had already com- 
menced. Meanwhile, the destniction 
of the barriers being completed, fero- 
cious bands of sifiugglers from the ad- 
jacent country broke 'in, joined the 
tumultuous crowds of the suburbs, and, 
with loud shouts and waving torches, 
proceeded to the attack of the remain- 
ing barriers of^ijhe city. 

93. These alaimiing appearances had 
no* effect whatever in inducing the mili- 
tary authorities to take any effectual 
steps for warding off the danger. Ac- 
customed to see Paris ruled without 
difficulty by a small body of police and 
an inconsiderable civic guard, they per- 
sisted in regarding the disturbances as 
mere local outrages which were attend- 
ed with no public danger. No military 
posts around Paris were occupied; not 
a gun was mounted on Montmartre or 
Belleville; the garrison of eighty men 
in the Bastile was not even reinforced ; 
and this slender detachment, though 
abundantly supplied with ammunition, 
was almost destitute of provisionB. M. 
Beseuva), who commanded the mili- 
tary around Paris, had no force within 
its walls under his orders. Twenty- 
five thousand men occupied St Denis, 
Courbevoie, Charenton, Sbvres, and all 
the villages round to the Champ de 
Mars ; but none were drawa nearer to 
the capital, which was left at the nifercy 
of «ferocious brigands and a maddened 
peiple. 

94. The Revolutionists acted very 
differently in their preparations. At 
three on the morning of the 13th, a hide- 
ous mob, armed with clubs, sticks, and 
pikes, surrounded the convent Saint 
Lazare, demanding bread. The trem- 
bling inmates speedily emptied their 
stores, and the mob, become furious 
when the distribution ceased, broke * 
into the building|j)illaged it from top 
to bottom, anowert. only prevented 
from burning it by the arrival ofi’s com- 
pany of the guards. Rapidly they pro- 
ceeded to the Ganle Meiible, containing 
a considerable store of arms, and many 
relics of inestimable value belonging to 
the crown : the g^s were forced open, 
and the whole weapons fAized and dis- 
tributed among the people. The lance 
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of Dunois, the sWord of Henry IV., be- 
came the prey of the lowest of the popu- 
lace, and were carried off in triumph. 
At the same time, the great prison of 
La Force was besieged, the gates forced, 
and the whole prisoners set at liberty, 
who instantly proceeded to the Concier- 
gerie, where five himdred of the most 
abandoned Ihlons, all in a state of mu- 
tiny, were making strei^ous efforts for 
their liberation. A few only of theiUj 
however, were selected by the popular 
liberators. These bands, thus rein- 
forced, forthwith began to traverse the 
streets, vociferating loudly, and calling 
on all true Frenchmen to join the aims 
of freedom. Such was the tumult, so 
loud did the clamour soon become, that 
hardly was the dismal clang of the toc- 
sin audible from sixty churches, which, 
on the signal of a standard hoisted from 
the Hotel de Ville, all began to ring at 
once. No sooner, however, were these 
sounds of alarm heard above the din, 
than the whole citizens flew into the 
streets ; in the twinkling of an eye, posts 
were established, gunsmiths’ shops pil- 
laged, chauss^es unpaved, waggons over- 
turned, barricades erected, and every 
preparation made for a vigorous de- 
fence. “ Arms ! arms ! ” was the univer- 
sal cry. 

95. Meanwhile the leaders of the Re- 
volution were taking measures, with 
unexampled energy, to organise and 
turn to the best account this extraofdi- 
nary effervescence. The Hotel de V ille,^ 
where a permanent committee of the 
electors had been established since the 
4th July, presented a central point of 
direction — the sixty electoral halls for 
the like number of districts, so many 
rallying-points where their orders might 
be received, and communicated to the 
obedient citizens. Night and day these 
points of rendezvous were thronged by 
crowds loudly demanding arms; and 
the electors sooreasstrifled and received 
the supreme direction of affairs. A per- 
manent committee, which sat without 
intermission at the Hotel de Ville, ra- 
pidly acquired the entire government 
of the insurrection, and decreed the 
immediate raising ^ a voluntary force 
in Paris of fbi'ty-eight thousand men. 
Each of the electoral districts was to fur- 


nish a battalion eight hundred stroil^: 
four batCalidli^ formed a legion, whicl^ 
took its name from the district from 
which they were dra-wn. ffhe committee 
Diimed the oflBcers of the Etat-major; 
but the nomination of the oncers of bat- 
talions was left to the privates. Qovern- 
mentwvaa neither consulted, nor had it 
the slightest share, in the appointment 
or organisation of this formidableforce. 
It of courM fell into the hands of the 
most ardeiit and least scrupulous of the 
popular party.* It was a\-first named 
the Parisian Militia ; and M. de la SaUe* 
d’Offremont, director of the arsenal, a 
well-known liberal, was invited to take 
the command. The device chosen was 
the red and blue ribbon, the colours of 
the city, and white, to mark the inti- 
mate union which should subsist be- 
tween it and the army. These coloiira 
were immediately adopted by Na- 
tional Assembly, and became the well- 
known standard of the Revolution. Such 
was the origfti of tl|^ Municipalitt op 
Paris, tub Nation al Guard, and tub 
Tricolor Flag, the three most power- 
ful springs of the Revolution, and of 
the last of which Lafayette nearly pre- 
dicted th^''«tual destiny, w*hen he said 
it would make the^tour of th^globe. 

96, Unbounded was the enthusiasm 
which the formation of this voluntary 
force occasioned in men of all I'auks and 
ages. From the aged veteran who could 
hardly march, to the youthful stripling 
who with difficulty bore the we^ht of 
arms, all pressed to the various rallying- 
points to offer their services. It was 
not mwfely the democratic and the re- 
volutionary who came forward ; the 
most respectable citizens were the first 
to tender their seiTices ; a sense of com- 
mon danger, the dread of impending 
caliunities, united every one. Govern- 
ment appeared to have abdicated its 
functions ; the law was in abeyance ; 
the constituted authorities had disap- 
peared ; society seemed resolved iuto 
ite pristine elements; and self-preserva- 
tion, not less than patriotic duty, called 

Ho submitted tho selection of the «'en- 
turions to the legions : by tlieir vote the must 
turbulent were chosen ; and, instead of the 
soldiers being subject to the will of their 
generals, those were exp I tc military vio* 
lence."— Tacitus, Hitt. 
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oif all to take common measures alike 
for their own and for i}\i ‘ general pro- 
tection* Money and arms, however, 
were wanting ;t^)ut such was tlje gene- 
ral enthusiasm that this deficiency wCa 
not long experienced. The treasure of 
the Hotel de Ville, amounting to three 
millions of francs (£120,000), prestmted 
an immediate resource, which was in- 
stantly rendered available. Ordef's for 
the manufacture of musketi^were given 
to all the gunsmiths; theirwnole dispos- 
able arms ijistantly purchased- Every 
.anvil nuig with the making of pikes, of 
which^it was calculated fifty thousand 
would be ready in thirty-six hour.s. 
Scji;hes were affixed to tlie end of polos, 
rails beat out into sword.s, lead melted 
down into balls, and daggers or hatch- 
ets affixed to sticks. Never, in modern 
Europe, had such sudden and energetic 
efibrtibt?«n made to arm the multitude. 

97. But these methods were not suit- 
ed to the exigencies of the moment, and 
could not at once products a sufficient 
supply of arms for the vast population, 
numbering at leiist a hundred thousand 
men, wdio besieged the dilierent elec- 
toral halls to receive them. Tlie great 
arsenal of the InvaJides i^'^j-i^ented an 
iminediace resource, *aud the knoAvn dis- 
position of the troop^ stationed in the 
Champ do Mars, in its neigh Vjourhood, 
rendered* it all but certain that they 
would make no resistance to the arras 
it contained being seized. Instantly 
the cr^arose, “ Allans anx Invalides/’* 
a prodigious crowd rolled in that direc- 
tion, headed by the Procureur du Roi, 
Ethys de Corny, who, by ordef of the 
central committee at the Hotel de Vfcle, 
issued from its halls to put himself at 
its head, and speedily the insurgents 
surrounded the Hotel des Invalides. M. 
de Sombreuil, its g«jvenior, an old man 
of eighty years of age, seeing the mul- 
titude headed by so high a functionary 
and several persons of respectability, 
and being well aware that the invalids 
and gunners in his establishment would 
opiioae no sort of resistance to the peo- 
ple, advanced at the head of his staff, 
caused the gates to be opened, and per- 
mitted the leaders of the insurgents to 
enter. They asked for arms to put into 
the hands of the people, and insisted 


for leave to search the building for that 
purpose. Sombreuil, destitute of the 
means of resistance, replied that* he was 
not at liberty to comply with such a 
demand, but that'ne had sent a courier 
to Versailles for instru6tions, and the 
answer would determine his conduct. 
But the impatience of the people could 
brook no delay. While the conference 
was yet going <yi, a furious multitude 
of above forty thousand insisted on 
being instantly led to the assault, and, 
in almost franctic impatience, had al- 
ready begun, with hideous yells, to de- 
scend into the ditches, and escalade the 
parapets. Ten thousand men w'ere en- 
camped in the Champ de Mars, in the 
close vicinity, under Baron Besenval: 
but that officer, intimidated by the cold 
reception he had received after his 
spirited suppression of the revolt at 
Ueveillon’s, and his orders not to fire 
on the people in this instance, did nob 
venture to act; and the invalids in the 
garrison of the Invalides refused to point 
their guns on the people,* and even 
threatened to hang the governor if ho 
pemisted in his resistance. The regi- 
ment of Chateauvieux, though raised 
in Switzerland, declared it would never 
fire on the peoi>le ; and many others, it 
was well known, shared the same de- 
termination. Placed thus between a 
timorous court and an insurgent sol- 
dieiy, Besenval could not hazard %ny 
decisive step, and left the Invalides to 
|•it8 frite.t III this extremity, Sombreuil 
conceived he had no alteraative but to 
submit : the gates were opened, and 
instantly a prodigious crowd rushed in, 
and got possession of the whole arsenal 
in the building. Twenty pieces of can- 
non, and eight-and-twenty thousand 
muskets and bayonets, disappeared in 
the twinkling of an eye, and a laige 
part of the Parisian popiilace speedily 

* *' So far from^liposing the assault, the 
soldiers of the Ilfttel des Iitvalides favoured it, 
and the governor, against whom those m* nhad 
nocomi^intto make, narrowly escaped being 

hung from the grating." — B bsenval, il. 36«). 

t “The Swiss regiment of Chateauvieux, 
encamped in the Champ de Mars, declared 
that it would never fire upon the people. Its 
I'efiisal evidently shaak Besenval, and left 
J’aris free, and prepaid toa^lvanceupon the 
Bastdc MiCHBLEt, ttUioin dc la Rivolw 
lion, ii. 270. 
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found themselves armed in the best 
manner. 

98. This great success was immediately 
improved by the msui^ents. Pickets 
were placed at all me important posts 
around PariijJ which intercepted the 
communication with Versailles, and got 
possession of the whole avenues to the 
capital A lai^e body, armed with fif- 
teen guns, took post ^posite the camp 
in the Champ de Mars ; but it soon ap- 
peared, from the conduct of the trdops, 
that the insurgents had more to hope 
than to fear from their operations. On 
one of the intercepted couriers from 
Versailles was found an order addressed 
to de Launay, the governor of the Bas- 
TiLE, enjoining him to hold out to the 
last extremity. Tliis order was imme- 
diately carried to the Hotel de Ville; 
and it^was determined to proceed to 
the attack of that fortress before a du- 
plicate of the instructions could be re- 
ceived by its governor. The strength 
of this celebrated fortress — which had 
been built in the fourteenth century be- 
tween Paris and the Faubourg St An- 
toine, for the purpose of coercing both 
—its deep ditches, massy walls, huge 
drawbridges, and lofty towers, armed 
with fifteen pieces of heavy artillery, 
seemed to defy an assault from an un- 
disciplined multitude, however gene- 
rally armed and strongly excited. But 
th^ accession of the Gardes Fran 9 aise 8 , 
three thousand five hundred strong, to 
the insurgent ranks, and the guns ftakt^ 
at the Invalides, promised them the in- 
estimable advantages of experienced 
discipline and a siege equipage. It was 
known that though the fortress was' 
amply supplied with ammunition, it 
was ^most destitute of provisions ; the 
garrison consisted only of eighty-lwo 
Invalids and thirty-two Swiss;* and 
the facility with which the great arsenal 

* “ Eighty-twQ^inv.'.Mds, of whom two were 
ffunners of the ‘Company 'of Monsigni, ami 
thirty-two Swiss of the regiment of Solls-Sar- 
nado, commanded by M. Louis do Flue, lieu- 
tenant of grenadiers, composed the garrison. 
Such was nis force on the 14th of July ; but 
the preparations for war had mused n im to 
f«)rget provisions for food. These consist od 
/{/■ hvo bapi (iffientr anS a little rice. He hod no 
water beyond what Jtme from canals fed by 
an exterior basin — a sointy resource, liable to 
beciitoff.”— 3/on<tt«r, July 20, 1789, p 90. 


of the Invalides had been captureifand 
sackedf enft^:^ed the belief that t^e 
humanity of the king would never per- 
mit guns to be Wned upon the 
f)eople. 

99. A few musket-sh^ts were dis- 
charged during the night of the 13th 
at i&e sentinels who mounted guard on 
the Bastile, but without doing any in- 
jurjl or pruvoking any act of hostility 
on the ;^i*t of the garrison. At ten 
o’clock on the morning of the 14th, a 
crowd collected round gates, and 
attempted to force their way in, whih 
sevei*al shots were fired at the sentinels. 
De Launay upon this directed a dis- 
charge of musketry, which, without in- 
juring any one, dispersed the crowd, 
and at the same time ordered some of 
the great guns to be pointed down the 
Rue St Antoine, the principal theatre 
of the assemblage. The soui^l of this 
fusillade, and the intelligence that the 
cannon of the Bastile were directed on 
Paris, speedily Bi|^*ead like lightning, 
and drew largi-r crowds to the spot, who 
alleged that they had been sent, some 
by the sections, some by the districts, 
to avert the threatened calamity. De 
Launay*'" nxious^o avoid extremities, 
admitted M. Bcmn, the dflRity from 
the Hotel do Ville, and Thuriot do la 
Uozicrc, the deputy from the Quarter 
of St Catherine ; and at the^r entreaty 
agreed to draw tlie guns pointed to- 
wards the capital within their embra- 
sures, and informed them t^at they 
were not loaded. At the same time 
some slight measures of defence were 
taken*: several waggon-loads of balls 
Rid iron missiles were brought up and 
placed on the ramparts, to defend the 
approaches to the bridge. While these 
preparations were going on within the 
fortress, the crow’d outside rapidly in- 
creased; the Faubourg St Antoine emp- 
tied its immense population ; every 
avenue leading to the Bastile was soon 
filled with a prodigious multitudb ; and 
to those who, from the summit of its 
towers, beheld the sea of heads, the 
specticle was so appalling that de Lau- 
nay, taking Thuriot by the arm, said, 
turning pale, “ Ah, sir ! you abuse a 
sacred name to betray me.” 

100. The old castle of the Bastile 
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was Burrounded by eight lofty round 
towera, the walls of \^ere six 

f^et in thickness, and they were joined 
to each other a wall stilly more 
massy, being no less than nine feei^ 
across. Its e^\itry was at the extremity 
of the Rue St Antoine . above the prin- 
cipal gate was a considerable magjwine 
of arms, but they had all been removed 
to the Invalides shortly before, |yith 
the exception of six hiindrecL muskets, 
which had been withdrawn into the in- 
terior of thj^)uilding. Within the ex- 
V?rior walls was, as in all other castles 
of considerable extent, an interior court, 
in which were the barracks of the troops 
and stables of tlio governor ; access 
could be obtained to this court both 
by the principal gate, fronting the Rue 
St Antoine, and by another entrance on 
the side of the arsenal, which was, in 
the same manner as the first, defended 
by a drawbridge over the ditch, which 
entirely surrounded the edifice. W’ithin 
this outer, was another hiner court, 
separated from the first by a dry ditch, 
traversed by a drawl )ridge, defended by 
a strong guardhouse, intended as the 
last refuge of the besieged if the outer 
house was carried, and in it the go- 
vernor’s -h-v/use. Aftli- passing through 
this interior court, access was obtained 
by an iron gate to the great court, with- 
in the donj^Jn, which was a hundred feet 
long by seventy broad, surrounded by 
the state prison, flanked by lofty towers, 
and in which the captives were allowed 
to take ^ne air. The exterior ditch was 
usually diy except in wet weather, or 
when the Seine, with which it commu- 
nicated, wiis high ; b\it as the outfcr 
wall of the donjon was thirty-six feet 
in height, and exposed to a flanking fire 
from the towers, which were forty -six 
feet in elevatif)n, the place was con- 
sidered impregnable, except by regular 
approaches— and so it was, if it had 
been regulaidy garrisoned and provi- 
sioned. 

101. Belon andThnriot, being satis- 
fied that no offensive nifjasurcs were in- 
tended by the governor, withdre^l, and 
endeavoured to persuade the crowd that 
their alarm was groundless. But the 
capture of the fortress had been re- 
solved on, and the multitude, every in- I 


stant increasing, surged round the walls. 
While the whole attention of the gar- 
rison was fixed on the principal gate, 
two old soldiers, named Louis Tournay 
and Aubin Bonnein^re, mounting on 
the roof of a house whiclP rested on the 
ramparts, contrived to reach the top 
of the parapet, and descended into the 
coui*t where the governor’s house stood, 
which they foun^ deserted — as the gar- 
rison, with the exception of the guard 
at tne outer gate, had all been with- 
drawn into the keep. Seizing a hatchet, 
which they found lying in the court, 
these brave men succeeded in cutting 
the chains of a little drawbridge, which 
admitted foot-passengers from the out- 
side, and thus gave an entry to several 
of the insurgents, who speedily cut the 
chains of the principal bridge, which 
fell with a terrible crash. Instantly the 
crowd nished in ; the governor's house 
was immediately inundated ; and pil- 
lage had already commenced, when do 
Launay ordered a fire of musketry from 
the top of the walls of the donjon into 
the court, which wiw filled with people, 
and the ditches. Several of the assail- 
ants fell ; the court was cleaved in an in- 
stant ; but the combat continued round 
the drawbridge, and a sharp fire of mus- 
ketry was kept up on both sides. Still 
the governor declined to fire the great 
guns on the top of the castle, which, 
loaded with grape, and discharged down 
on dense crowd in front of the for- 
tt-est^ would have occasioned a frightful 
loss of human life, but must speedily 
have driven back the assailants. 

102. Matters were in this state when 
a battalion of the Qardes Fran 9 aise 8 
arrived, with part of the guns taken 
that morning from the Invalides. This 
powerful reinforcement, and, still more, 
the skill which they communicated to 
the assault, had a decisive effect. Their 
first care was to station a large part of 
their number on tHS roofs and at the 
windows of the adjoining houses^' who 
kept up a heavy and well-sustained fire 
on the ramparts ; while, at the same 
time, the ^ns began to batter the ex- 
terior wafis. Meanwhile the crowd, 
who had broken int# the outer court, 
returned, under coaS* of th® firo of the 
cannon, and set fire to the governor’s 
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houise, which was speedily in flames. 
Furious at the resistance they experi- 
enced, -the mob seized hold of a young 
and beautiful giii, daughter of an officer 
in the garrison uam%d Monsigni, whom 
they had found, in the governor’s house, 
and mistook for his child. Exclaiming 
that she should be burned alive if tin 
place was not instantly surrendered, 
they stretched her on a bundle of straw, 
to which they were jfst applying the 
torches, when the dreadful spectacle 
caught the eye of her father, who was 
on the top of one of the towers. Utter- 
ing the most piercing cries, he descended 
and rushed into the coui*t, when he fell, 
pierced by two balls ; and the flames 
were just reaching Mademoiselle Mon- 
signi, when the brave Aubiii Bonne- 
m6re, coming forward, succeeded in un- 
deceiving the mob as to who she was, 
and coifducting her to a place of safety. 

103. After the conflict had continued 
in this manner for above three hours, 
without the guns of the fortress being 
once fired, tie besieged i-epelling the 
attack with musketry only, a deputa- 
tion from the Hotel de Ville, preceded 
by a flag of truce, and headed by Ethys 
de Corny, who had succeeded in getting 
possession of the Invalides, arrived at 
the principal gate of the Bastile. They 
were admitted into the first court; but 
de Launay, perceiving that the pillage 
of^his house and the conflagration of 
the buildings around it continued^ and 
that the attack on the inner drawbjidge 
went on with undiminished vigour, or- 
dered the fire of musketry to be re- 
newed, which, without injuring any 
person, drove the deputation back out 
of the court* At the sanje time one 
of the great guns, the only one which 
was fired during the assault, wtis dis- 
charged fi’om the top of the towera 
down the Rue Saint Antoine, but did 
very little damage. Two other depu- 

♦ “You 900k” ®®d de Latmiiy to his soldiers, 

“ this deputation is not from the town ; it is 
a white of which the people have got pos- 
session, and with which they seek to surprise 
US. If they had boon really deputies, they 
would never have hesitivtea, after the pro- 
mises you made them, to have come forward < 
to make us aooualntsd with the intentions ot 
the Hotel de Amis, ii. 322, 823. 

The letter which they bore was in these terms, 
to which de Launay could never haveaoeedod : 


tations afterwaids arrived, but they^re- 
tumed iio tlae Hotel de Ville without 
even eoteriug^e fortress, alleging th^ 
could not do so for the ^re of the garri- 
^n. Meanwffiile de L^nay was sorely 
beset — the French Invalids, swayed by 
seeing the uniforms of the Gardes Fran- 
yais^ among the assailants, vehemently 
urging him to surrender ; the Swiss, 
who| though only thirty in number, 
had*alone been hearty in the cause, 
with the heroic constancy of their na- 
tion insisting that he should hold out. 
Finding the outer gate carrTfed, he with- 
drew the gairison into the inner court 
or keep of the castle, hoping he would 
be able to hold out till the Baron de 
Besenvid, who commanded the troops 
in the Champ de Mars, should send 
forces to his succour, ns he had pro- 
mised. But Beseuval had himself re- 
ceived no orders from the Dute de 
Broglie that day, though tbrt^L^iucces- 
sivc couriers had been sent soliciting 
them : bis jprevious orders were, not to 
fire on the })eoj)le.* The disposition of 
his troops wjus more than doubtful ; and 
he had foiiml that acting w itli energy 
at Reveillon’s only brought him into 
obloquy wjth the court. In these cir- 
cumstauTes, afte^remaiuinp^r some 
hours a prey t(^ the most cruel irreso- 
lution, ho took the determination of 
retiring with his w'hole tro(i|^.s — which 
he did, first to S5vres, and before night 
to Versailles. 

104. Deserted thus in his last extre- 
mity by the external aid on €hich he 
had calculated, with a gamson of eighty 
waveigng French, and only thirty Swiss 
0^1 whom he could rely, in the midst of 
fifty thousand insurgents and two thou- 
s;md French Guards, the brave de Lau- 
miy took the ouly resolution which a 
high sense of military honour permit- 
ted— he resolved to perish rather than 
submit. Taking a lighted match from 

— “ The permanent committee of the Parisjau 
militia, considering that there should not be 
in Pans any military force which i.s not under 
the control of the town, charges the deputies, 
whom it sends to M. lo Marquis de Launay, 
commandant of the Bastilo, to inquire of him 
whether he is willing to admit into the place 
the troops of the Parisian militia, to keep guard 
jointly with his troop.s, who are to he at the dis- 
poail of the civic authorities. De Flesselle^ 
mvdt des Mai'chand8.”~idM. ii. 826. 
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on<^ of the gunners on the ramparts, he 
rushed towards the inagi»:ina, which 
contained two hundred and fifty barrels 
of powder, with the design of blowing 
the whole fortress into the air ; 'but he 
was seized and forcibly withheld by the 
soldiers. "With piteous entreaties he 
besought these men to give him^one 
barrel of powder ; but they sternly re- 
pelled him with the bayonet aC his 
breast. Let us then,” said he, “ at 
leiist, reascend the towers ; ^and since 
we must die, let us die with arms in 
our hands/ bury ourselves under the 
nuns of the Bastile, and render our 
death fatal to our implacable enemies.” 
But the French soldiers, cro^yding round 
him, all declared that tliey would no 
longer fight against their fellow-citizens, 
and that they insisted on a capituhi- 
tion. “ Well then,” said de Lannay at 
la.st, ‘“'beat a parley, hoist a white flag, 
and se6’”if you can obtain a promise 
that you shall not be massacred.” Upon 
this M. de Flue, a Swiss etf.sign, wrote 
on a piece of paper these words : ” We 
have twenty thousand barrels of pow- 
der ; we will blow up the Bastile and 
all the adjacent quarter of Paris if you 
do not agree to a capitulation, and gua- 
rantee v.<|ac.ives.” With some difficulty 
one of the insurgents, mmed Maillaird, 
who will again appear in the bloodiest 
days of the Revolution, got possession 
of this writing, which was pushed on 
the end of a pike over the drawbridge, 
and being brought to Elie and HulHn, 
officers &f the Gardes Fran5aises, who 
commanded the assailants, they ex- 
claimed — ” On the honour of bVench 
soldiers, no injury shall be done to yoi'*” 
Upon this assurance, de Launay low- 
ered the drawbridge leading to the inner 
tower, and the infuriated multitude in- 
stantly rushed in. 

105. A bloody and treacherous re- 
venge dishonoured the first triumph of 
the Revolution. The garrison had capi- 
tulated on a solemn guarantee of their 
lives : a decisive success, which gave 
them the entire command of Paris, had 
been gained, with the loss of only fifty 
killed and seventy-three wounded : 
everything called for and enjoined hu- 
manity in the moment of victory. The 
fi^ble garrison, on rhe faith of the capi- 


tulation, laid down their arms in the 
inner court in two ranks ; the officers 
of theGardes^'ran9ai8es, who had really 
gained the success, in token of the 
treaty, shook the otricers of the garrison 
by the hand. But notliing could re- 
strain the bloodthirsty passions of the 
people. Infuriated by the sight of their 
comrades slain or wounded by the fire 
of musketry which had issued from the 
walls, they siirrBunded the prisoners, 
overwhelmed them with maledictions 
and indignities, and demanded, with 
loud yells, that they should be instantly 
put to death. The Gardes Frangaises, 
who exerted themselves to the utmost 
to restrain their fury, were unable to 
save the officers from destruction. Bd- 
quai-t himself, who had held the arm of 
do Launay when he attempted to blow 
up the foi-tress, and thus saved all their 
Uvea, was seized with frantic cries, his 
right hand cut off, and he himself, with 
another grenadier named Asselin, hang- 
ed on a lamp-post near the gate. Many 
of the Invalids and Swiss were de- 
spatched on the spot. In a few minutes 
the whole rooms of the Bastile were 
ransacked and pillaged, the furniture 
thrown out of the windows and burnt. 

106. De Launay and Major de Losme, 
the second in command, were conduct- 
ed by Hnllin and Elie to the Place de 
Gr6ve. ** Is this the capitulation you 
promised us ? ” said the former, as the 
mob seized him, in spite of the hercu- 
lean strength of Hullin, who strove to 
protect them, and observe the capitula- 
tion, which he bore aloft on the point 
of his sword. Despite all his efforts, 
these two unfortunate men were cap- 
tured by the populace on the steps of 
the Hotel de Ville. De Launay was 
instantly hanged upon the lamp-post ; 
his head cut off, and borne about with 
Bdquart's hand aloft on pikes, amidst 
shouts of triumph. De Losme was the 
next victim. In vain tlie Marquis de 
Belport, who, during five yeart^ ex- 
perienced his kindness when a prisoner 
in the Bastile, ran after the crowd, ex- 
claiming, “ Hold, for God’s sake I you 
•are going to massacre the best of men 
— during five years M was my father in 
the Bastile.” “Young said the 

generous de Losme, “ retiro—you will 
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destroy yourself witholit saving me.** dead, and the^ murder excited neitltBi 


But the Marquis de Belport was not to 
be outdpne in this noble strife; and still 
following the crowd, exclaiming, “I will 
defend him tothelastt^ropof my blood,** 
he wrested a n^usket from one of the 
mob, with which, with almost frantic 
courage, he strov^to deliver his bene- 
factor. It was all ir vain. Surrounded 
by multitudes, shot through the neck, 
and pierced with bayonets, he fell sense- 
less on the steps of the Hotel do Ville ; 
while de Losme was murdered near the 
Arcade St Jean, and his head put on a 
pike, which was paraded amidst fearful 
yells Iktrough the streets. Miray and 
Persap, officers of the Invalids who had 
defended the Bastile, wei'e in like man- 
ner murdered, the one in the Rue des 
Toumelles, and the other at the Port- 
au-Bl(S, and their mangled remains, yet 
streaming with blood, borne in triumph 
through every quarter of the city. M. 
de Flesselles, the provost of the mer- 
chants, soon after perished. He had for 
some days been obnoxious to the mob, 
who suspected him of not being cordial 
in the cause of the insurrection, though 
he had joined in it, and was chairman 
of the committee in the Hotel de Ville. 
Finding himself surrounded by distrust 
and apprehension after the Bastile was 
taken, he rose calmly and said, ** I see 
[ am suspected by my fellow-citizens ; 
let us go to the Palais Royal, and there 
I win justify myself.’* He rose accord- 
ingly, and was proceeding thither, sur- 
rounded by a furious multitude, wheii a 
young goldsmith shot him from behind 
through the head, exclaiming, ** Traitor, 
you shall go no farther 1 ’* Flesselles fell 


pity nor Mdigsiation among the crowd.* 
107. In the^inidst of such hideous^ 
cruelty, it is consolatory to have one re- 
deeming^trait to recount, which proves 
thit, in some breasts at least, the gene- 
rous feelings were not wholly extinct, 
and \^hich effaces part of the disgrace 
which must for ever attach to the French 
Guard?, for the treacherous part they 
took izi the revolt that overturned the 
throne. 'Vrhen the privates of the In- 
valids and Swiss, who had capitulated in 
the Bastile, were brought to the Hotel 
de Ville, the populace loudly demanded 
their blood, and insisted they should in- 
stantly bo sti-ung tip in the streets to the 
lamps, f Such was the fury of the mob, 
that there seemed not a chance of their 
escape ; and preparations were already 
making for carrying the popular man- 
date into execution, when the FriSnch 
Guards, roused to better feelingaftiy the 
prospect of destruction to their ancient 
comi'ades iu^^arms, clustered around 
them, and asked, as* the only recom- 
pense to themselves for the share they 
had taken in the capture of the Bastile, 
that pardon should be extended to the 
prisoners. Passing from one extreme 
to anothei,^ the muhitude wern^jjgtfgly 
moved by the appeal. Grace / grace 

resounded on all sides; and M. Marqu^, 
sergeant of grenadiers in the Gardes 
Fran^aises, taking advantage of the en- 
thusiasm, marched off twenty-two In- 
viilids and eleven Swiss, surrounded by 
a detachment of the Guards, wilo suc- 
ceeded in conveying them in safety to 
the barrecks, and rescuing them from 
the dreimful fate which threatened them. 


* To extenuate this atrocity, it was main- 
tained by the Republicans, that there had 
been found iu the pocket of de Tjaunay a 
note from H. de Flesselles, in which he said, 
1 amuse the Parisians with cockades and 
• promises : hold out till the evening, and you 
will bo reinforced.” This is now proved to be 
a falsehood. The pretended letter was never 
produced, though '^he above alleged extract 
was inserted In the Moniteuri and Bailly him- 
self admitted to me,” says Bertrand do 
Mollevillo, **when he quitted the mayoralty, 
that be h^ never seen that letter, and that 


it would be Impossible to produce any one 
who had.” — Monit/fur^ 27th July 1789 ; and 
Berthand de MoLLEV^iLE, Histoitt de la Re- 
volution, i. 342. , ) 

Those who iiave vlsfced Paris will require 


no explanation of this cry (d to lanUme/] so 


common in the Rovoliition, or the ready 
means thus aifoi'ded of despatching at once 
any number of persons who happened to bo 
obnoxious to the populace. To those who 
havo not, it is right to observe, that the lamps 
of Paris then, as iu general now, were not, os 
in most other towns, nfhxod to the top of iron 
pillars placed on the sides of the pavement, 
but suspended directly over the middle of 
the street by cords, Which were let down, for 
the purpose of the lamps being lighted, frtm 
pulleys affixed to the houses on cither side ; 
so that nothing was easier than to lower the 
lamp tillRomo unhappy wretch had it directly 
above his head, and then attaching a cord to it, 
and fastening it round his neck, hoist him up 
and bang him in a few seconds over the heads 
of the multitude, who commanded and aji- 
plauded the execution.— Ptfrwna/ Observation, 
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A,*i the same time, M. d!e Montbarrey, 
formerly minister of th<? ma*'irie, who 
had been torn from hVs fainting wife, 
waa brought in, almost sufFocated by the 
throng pressing round him afad clam- 
ouring for his head ; while twenty bay- 
onets were 'held to the breast of M. de la 
Salle, a popular leader, who was a^nving 
to protect him. At length, by a pro- 
digious exertion of strength, IVLde la 
Salle extricateil himself, and toi*® IVL de 
Montbarrey from the gripe 6f his blood- 
thirsty assassins ; the multitude, ad- 
miring hf? prowess, applauded loudly, 

* and both escaped. 

108. Seven prisoners only were found 
in the ilsistile when it fell into the hands 
of the insurgents — to such a degree had 
the mild government of Louis XVI. 
thinned that gloomy abode of the vic- 
tims of former tyi'auny. They were all 
impi isoiied on charges of forgery, chiefly 
for faLifying letters of exchange; none 
were implicated in political offences. 
AVhen they heard the s frightful din 
witliin the fortreso, they never doubt- 
ed that their last hour was come — an 
impression which was not diminished 
when, after repeated strokes of the 
sledge-hammer, the ponderous gates 
rol!isiit^:^k on theidhinges, ^d a vehe- 
mently excited armed multitude broke 
in. It may be conceived, then, what 
was theic astonishment when, on being 
brought out, they beheld de Lannay’s 
head on the top of a pike, with the in- 
8cri])tion, “ Traitor to the people ? 'V 
EveryChingin the prison was ransacked; 
and among the remnants of the olden 
time which were brought to light were 
many relics of feudal bai'barity, suffi- 
cient to rouse to the highest pitch a less 
excitable people than the French. Arms 
of an r)ld and now disused kind, fright- 
ful instruments of torture, the names 
and purposes of which had passed into 
oblivion, were dragged into light from 
its gloomy vaults and exhibited to the 
multitude. Among the rest was an iron 
corslet, which extended over every part 
of the body, and precluded the possi- 
bility of moving a single limb^ Stone 
seats and couches wore found, worn 
with the number who had lain upon 
them. But no skeletons were discov- 
ered — DO personia chained to walls; and 


the appearance of tlie instruments of 
torture sufficiently proved that, for a 
very long period, they had ceased to be 
applied to their horrid destination. Tho 
fortress was, by onter of the National As- 
sembly, soon after raze^ to the ground. 

109. The night which followed this 
decisive success was* one o{ extniordi- 
nary excitement in Paris. Though their 
victory was complete, and the troops 
had all been withdrawn fi*om the neigh- 
bourhood of the capital, and grouped 
round Versailles and the adjoining vil- 
lages, yet the agitation was still extreme. 
Many houses were illuminated, but less 
from triumph than a dread of being left 
in the dark. Few eyes were closed, even 
after the wearisome labours of the three 
preceding days : the women watched in 
their houses ; the men were congregated 
in the streets, on the quays, and in the 
squares. A nocturnal attack ^as gene- 
rally expected; men could not conceive 
that a military monarchy would so soon 
abandon the contest. The frequent 
march of the armed city-guard and the 
Gardes Francoises, with their cannons 
and caissons, to the different points 
thought to be menaced, Increased the 
general alarm.* All night the mourn- 
ful clang of the tocsin was heard, inter- 
rupted by the cry, incessantly repeated 
in the streets, “ Don’t go to bed — keep 
your lamps burning.” The most feai’ful 
reports were circulated — that thg fo- 
reign troops were to issue out of the 
ceflai's and sewers, and massacre the in- 
hat>itantB — that a second St Bartholo- 
mew was in preparation. The people 
barricaded the streets, tore up the pave- 
ment, carried stones to the tops of the 
houses, and established guardb in the 
principal quarters. But nothing oc- 
curred to justify the alann, and the 
anxiety of a sleepless night only added 

• 

* These Mars indtea and those Minerva fires. 

Palo Flight around, and dreadfiil Terror 
reign, • 

And Dlsoord raging bathes t|i'‘ purplo 
plain ; 

Discord 1 dire sister of tho slaughtering 
power, 

Small at her birth, but rising every hour, 

While scarce the skies her horrid head can 
boimd, o 

Bho stalks on eon^ h and shakes tlie world 
around. 

Pope’s //einsrV lUad, Book iv. 
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to the intense feelings which agitated 
the populace. Meanwhile, the energy 
displayed at the Hotel de Ville con- 
tinued unabated ; and su6h was the as- 
tonishing activity of Moreau de Saint 
M^ry, who had been chosen to supply 
the place of Flesselles, the former pre- 
sident, that, without rising from his 
chair, he despatched before morning 
above three thousand orders. 

110. While these terrible scenes were 
passing at Paris, the government at Vei^ 
sailles was veiy imperfectly informed of 
what was going forward; and its policy 
undecT^nt, in the course of the insur- 
rection, a complete alteration. Misled 
by the confidence of the old officers by 
whom it was surrounded, and urged on 
by the vehemence of a gallant but in- 
considerate noblesse, the court at first 
entertained the idea of restoring tran- 
quillity to*the capital by military force; 
and as the people were in a state of open 
insurrection, that was doubtless the 
course which duty, equally with policy, 
enjoined, if the troops co^d have been 
depended on. This measure, if suc- 
cessful, was to have been followed by 
the dissolution of the Assembly in a lit 
de jmtiee, and the publication of forty 
thousand copies of the royal declaration 
of 28d July; and as that body had 
openly usuxped the whole powers of go- 
vernment, and supplanted the king in 
his r«yal prerogative, there can be no 
doubt such a step would have been per- 
fectly justifiable. Still the insurmount- 
able and well-known aversion of the king 
to the shedding of blood controlled all 
the measures of the army, and would 
probably have paralysed any vigorous 
movement ; for there seems no doubt 
that he never would have permitted 
them to fire, except in resisting the 
aggression of the insurgents. 

* 111. But the alarming accounts re- 
ceived on the 12th, of the defection of 
the troops, and gppecially of the open 
adherence of the Gardes Fran^aises to 
the side of the insurgents, induced the 
king, on the rnomibg of the 13th, to 
abandon the idea of using force, to 
which he hod always felt the strongest 
aversion ; and he aisiordingly wrote to 
the Count d* Artois, ^t eleven o’clock 
VOL. L 


on the forenoon of that day, to the effect 
that he hid up all idea of coer- 
cion, and orderSl the troops to with- • 
draw from Paris.* It in conse- 
qumce or this total change of measures 
in tne most critical period of the revolt, 
that the troops occupied on* the 14th 
no posts in Paris — that they remained 
passive spectators of the pillage of the 
Invalides, and retired from the Champ 
de Mars, duHng the attack on the Bas- 
tile, to Sfevres and Versailles. Situated 
as the king was, there can be no doubt 
that this was the only prudeiR course 
that remained to him; for the defection 
of part of the troops, and the hesitation 
of all, had in truth deprived him of the 
only means of enforcing his orders. 
But such a change of policy, in the 
middle of an insurrection, even when 
constrained by external and irresistible 
events, was one of the most fatal Cir- 
cumstances that could have occfflTed ; 
for it at once revealed, and perhaps 
magnified, thastweakness of the throne, 
and by depriving it Cf the prestige of 
military power, converted an urban tu- 
mult into a national revolution. ** Ipse 
inutili cunctatione agendi tempora con- 
sultando consumpsit ; mox utrumque 
consilium Uspeniatii#, quod inAniCi^i- 
pitia detorrimum ^st, dum media se- 
quitur, nec ausus est satis nec provi- 
t • 

112. During these events the Assem- 
was in the most violent state of 

• * “Versailles, 13th July, 11 a.m.— I yielded, 
my dear brother, to your entreaties, 4Lud to 
the solioitations of several faithful subjeota ; 
but 1 have made uscfhl reflections. To re- 
sist at tills moment would be to risk losing 
the ii^ouarchy— ruining us all. I have re- 
tract^ the orwrt I had given : my troops will 
q\nt Paris ; I will try geutier means. Speak 
to me no more of a stroke of authority, of a 
great act of power ; I think it more prudent 
to temporise— to yield to the storm, and await 
the effects of time, the awakening of the well- 
disposed. and the love of Frenchmen for their 
king.— Louis.” This letter, written 
at the most critical point of his agitated life, 
expresses the whole policy of Lowis.— Ccrrp- 
epondance InidUe de LouU XVl.^ i. 131 ; and 
HUtaire Parlementaire de la France, ii. 101. 

t "He himself wasted the time for action 
in useless deliberation ; and then, rejecting 
the counsels of both sides, sought a middle 
course — the worst possible policy in perilous 
circumatances, as he neither foresaw nor dared 
enough.”— TaaTUS, Hiet, ili. 40. 
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t.gitatioD. The modt alarming reports 113. The sound of the cannon em- 


aiTired every half-hou,»’ fVomrVaris; the 
^ members remained in the hall of meet- 
ing in the uf most anxiety ; ^le sound 
of the cannon was ulstinctly heard, ,and 
they applied their ears to the ground 
to catch tfie smallest reverberation. No 
less than five deputations, during forty- 
eight hours, waited on the king, who 
was in as great a perplexity an<^ terror 
at the effusion of blood as themselves. 
The addresses they brought; were all in 
the same strain, and clearly revealed 
the revolutionary spirit of the Assem- 
bly. Nothing was said of re-establish- 
ing order in Paris; no address was 
issued against the insurgents in that 
city ; the constant demand was for the 
king to remove the troops — in other 
words, surrender himself and the gov- 
ernment to the rebels. Great part of 
thtf members were in a state of undis- 
guisellhpprehonsion. But nothingcould 
daunt the audacious spirit of Mirabeau. 

Tell the king,” said (ie to the last 
deputation which set out, “that the 
foreign bands by which we are sur- 
rounded have yesterday been visited 
and flattered by the princess and prince, 
and received from them both presents 
aitt!fc^“-38ea. TeB him, that all night, 
in his palace even, v*hese foreign satel- 
lites, amidst the fumes of wine, have 
never ceased to predict the subjugation 
of France, and to breathe wishes for 
the destruction of the Assembly. Tell 
him that, in his very palace, the cour'- 
tiers Bave mingled dancing with their 
impious songs ; and that such was the 
prelude to the massacre of S*- Bartho- 
lomew.” * 

* Tho following was one of those addresses ; 
they wero all in tho same strain : ‘ ' l‘2th July 
1789. — The National Asaombly, profoundly 
aflbetod by tho misfortunes wmoh it hod only 
too well foreseen, has never ceased to demand 
from his majesty the compleUand uncondition- 
al wUhdravoal of ths extraordinary assembly 
of troops from the capital and its environs. 
This very day it has sent two deputations to 
the king on this subject, with which it has 
been occupied night and day. It will take the 
same steps to-morrow; it will. If possible, 
make them even more pressing. It will not 
cease to renew them, and to try other means, 
until it meets the success it has a right to ex- 
pect, both from the justice of its demands 
and ffom the heart of tho king, when un- 
biased by foreign influences.”— Bertrakd de 
Mollcvillb; SisUrire de la EMution, il. 12. 


ployed at the storming of the Bastile 
was° distinctly heard at Versailles dur- 
ing the aftemoob of the 14 th ; but the 
couriers despatched by the military 
commanders ^ in its ’ficinity were so 
effectually intercepted by the insur- 
gents that it was only known, and that 
in a very indistinct way, that the ar- 
senal of the InvaJides had been taken 
and pillaged, ''fht old oflfleers, however, 
Hiughed at the idea of the Bastile shar- 
ing the same fate, and persisted in re- 
presenting the tumults as mere local 
disorders which would soonv'^e ap- 
peased. Every effort was made to se- 
cure the fidelity of the regiments in the 
vicinity of the palace ; the princesses 
and ladies of the court walked in the 
orangery where one of them was sta- 
tion^, and music and dancing for the 
last time enlivened that scene of for- 
mer festivity. But in the night intelli- 
gence of the real state of things was re- 
ceived — that the Bastile was taken, 
Paris in insurrection, the guards in 
open revolt, the regiments of the line 
in sullen inactivity. The soldiers knew 
that an increase of their pay had been 
recommended in most of the oahiers of 
the deputies ; and thus, '^y interest as 
well as inclination, they were disposed 
to take part with the citizens in the 
contest which was approaching. The 
Assembly, which had been constantly 
sitting for the two preceding days, was 
violently agitated by the intelligence. 
l^Vas proposed to send a new deputar 
tion to the king, to urge the removal 
of the troops. “No,” said Clermont 
Tonnerre, “ let us leave them this night 
to take counsel : it is well that kings, 
like private men, should learn by ex- 
perience.” The Duke de Liancourt 
took upon himself the gainful duty of 
acquainting the king with the events 
which had occurred, and proceeded to 
his chamber in the middle of the night 
for that purpose. “ This p revolt,” 
said the king after a long silence. 

Sire,” replied he, “ it is a revolution.” 

114. Finding resistancehopelesB, 'from 
the general defection of the troops, the 
king immediatelv- resolved upon sub* 
mission — a measmre which relieved him 
from the dreadful apprehension of cans* 
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ing the effusion of blood. On the fol 
lowing morning he repaired, without 
his guards or any suite, accompanied 
only by his two brothers, to the As- 
sembly, He was reclived in profound 
silence. “ GontVomen,” sjiid he, “ I am 
come to consult you on the most im 
portent affairs : the frightful disorders 
of the capital call for immediate atten- 
tion. It is in these moments of alarm 
that the chief of the Elation comes, 
without guards, to deliberate with Lte 
faithful deputies upon the means of re- 
storing tranquillity. I know that the 
most,v«juBt reports have been for some 
time in circulation as to my intentions 
— that even your personal freedom has 
been represented as being in danger. I 
should think my character might be a 
sufficient guarantee against such calum- 
nies. As my only answer, I now come 
alon e into^he midst of you ; I declare my- 
self for ever united with the nation ; and, 
relying on the fidelity of the National 
Assembly, I have given orders to remove 
the troops from Versailles and Paris, 
and I invite you to make my disposi- 
tions known to the capital.’* Immense 
applause followed this popular declara- 
tion ; the Assembly, by a spontaneous 
movement, rose from their seats, and 
reconducted the monarch to the palace. 
A deputation, with the joyful intelli- 
gence, was immediately despatched to 
Parii, and produced a temporary calm 
among its excited population. Bailly 
waa named mayor of the city, and l5a- 
fayette commander of the armed foi%e. 
The king had the prudence to sanction 
those appointments, which in truth he 
could not prevent, but they originated 
with the insurrectionary authorities in 
Paris. 

115. On the 17th the king set out from 
Versaillesy with few guards and a slen- 
der suite, to visit the capital, upon 
whose affections his sole reliance was 
now placed A^Jarge part of the Na- 
tional Assembly accompanied him on 
foot; ^e cortege was swelled on the 
road by an immense concourse of pea- 
sants, many of whom were armed with | 
scythes and bludgeons, which gave it ; 
a grotesque and revolutionary aspect. 
The queen parted wift him in the most 
profound ^ief, under the impression 


that she would never see him more. He 
had receifed iif^e morning intelligence 
of a design to ass^sinate him on the road,* 
but that made no change^n his resolu- 
tion. Tne march, obstructed by such 
strange attendants, lasted seven hours; 
during which the king]underfrent every 
'humil^tion that a monarch could en- 
dure. He was received at the gates by 
Bailly^rat the head of the municipality, 
who pAsented to him the keys of the 
city. " I bring your majesty,” said he, 

‘‘ the same keys which were presented 
to Henry IV. He entered The city 
as a conqueror; now it is the people 
who have reconquered their sovereign.” 
Louis advanced to the Hotel de Ville, 
through the midst of above one hun- 
dred thousand armed men, under an 
arch formed of crossed sabres. His air 
was composed, but melancholy; his 
countenance pale, and with an expres- 
sion of sadness. The whole of ttie im- 
mense crowd bore tricolor cockades, 
now assumed«as the national colours. 
At the Pont Neuf Mb passed a formi- 
dable park of artillery, but at the touch- 
hole and mouth of each had been placed 
a garland of flowers. Few cries of Vive 
le Rm met the ears of the unfortunate 
monarch-^those of Wive la 
much more numirous; but when he 
appeared at the window of the Hotel 
de Ville with the tricolor cockade on 
his breast, thunders of applause rent 
the air, and he was reconducted to Ver- 
la^es amidst the most tumultuous ex- 
pressions of public attachment. • 

116. The Orleans conspirators were 
thus dif\9ippointed in the result of the 
inspfrection of 14 th July, which they 
had so large a share in promoting. They 
had expected that, during the confusion 
consequent on the revolt of the people 
and defection of the troops, the king 
and royal family would have taken to 
flight, and then the Duke of Orleans 
was to have been proclaimed lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom. Mirabeau, 
Laclos, and Latouche, were the chiefs 
this conspiracy ; and from their dark 
council# had issued the orders, as from 
the coffers of the duke the treasures, 
which had originally put the revolt in 
motion. In pursuance of this plan, their 
adherents in the Assembly had vrhe- 
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tnently declaimed against the employ- 
ment of troops in tl^« **suppressiou of 
the insurrection, and pressed the king 
with those r^eated addressee which at 
length, from liis inability to remedy.ihe 
evils complained of, led to his answer- 
ing them in a voice so penetrated with 
grief as to move their hearts. *o Mira- 
beau, in particular, thundered with all 
the force of his eloquence agakist the 
military, and concluded \vith thij words, 
ominous of the reign oi blood — “ I 
demand, the head of the Marshal de 
Broglie.^' So confident were the con 
spirators that this situation would be 
given to the duke without hesitation, 
that the great object to which their 
effoi-ts were directed was to determine 
him to ask it, and to prepare for him 
the speech which he was to employ on 
the occasion. + Indeed Mirabeau openly 
avowed in the National Assembly, on a 
subseljuent occasion, the design of sup- 
planting Louis X VL by Louis Philippe. J 
But the Duke of Orleans failed at the 
decisive moment. He went so far, at 
the instigation of his accomplices, as 
to go to the king, with the intention of 
demanding from the prostrate monarch 
the office of lieutenant-general of the 
kitfga#fs>-; but wffilt of courage, or a 
lingering feeling of< loyalty, prevented 
him from preferring the request ; and 

• “ ‘ Ti^u wring my hc.irt by the account 
you give me of the misfortunes of Paris. It 
18 im]x)ssible to suppose that the orders given 
te the troops can be the cause.’ The eiuo-j 
tion ^^th which tlio king pronounced the.se' 
words Hufficieutly showed the gnef by which 
lie was penetrated. The deputation was af- 
fected, and the Archbishop of Paris dosenbed 
the interview in the way best adapeed todis- 
)oso the Assembly to listen to the rc^Ay of 
lis majesty ; but the majority, composed of 
the men termed deputies, whom fear earned 
along with the more daring, persisted in dc- 
daruig this reply insufficient, and no one 
dared to bring forward or support anotlier 
opinion.’’— Bektrand de Molleville, i/w- 
toire de la RimluHon, ii. 14. 

t “To mve him his lesson.” — Mirabeau’s 
words on the occasion. — Bertrand de Molle- 
ville, Hiitoire de la Revolution, lii. 14. 

t “ Who disputes with you that France has 
need of a king, and wishes a king? Louis 
XVII. will bo king like IjouIs XVJ. ; and if 
the nation Is persuaded that Louis XVI. is 
the abettor and accomplice of the excesses 
which have exhausted its patience. It will 
summon a Louis XVII.”— Diwours de Mira- 
BEAU d rAtembUe Nationakf 4th Oct. 17d0. 
— Jfonitett/. 


he contented himseK with asking leave, 
if affairs turned out ill, to retire into 
England. Mirabeau’s indignation at 
this failure knew no bounds, and ex- 
haled in vehement expressions of con- 
tempt ; and from thad day he sought 
au opportunity to disconnect himself 
from so irresolute and unprofitable a 
conspirator. “ His cowardice,” said he, 
“has made him lose the greatest ad- 
vantages ; thd|^ would have made him 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom : it 
rested with himself alone : his throne 
was made : they had prepared what ho 
was to have said.” o 

117. The throne was irrecoverably 
overturned by the insurrection of the 
14th July. The monarch had attempt- 
ed, at the eleventh hour, to restrain the 
encroachments of the Tiers Etat by 
military force, and he had failed in 
the attempt. All classes had seen the 
weakness of the government; the power 
of opinion, the prestige of force, had 
passed over to the other side — for it 
was obvious that it was in it the su- 
preme authority was vested. This is 
the true date of the destruction of tho 
old French monarchy; the subsequent 
years of Louis were nothing but a me- 
lancholy, painful, and abortive attempt 
to rule, by following the changes of 
public opinion when the power of con- 
trolling it was gone, ,Jt will appear in 
the sequel what unbounded oalai»ities 
followed this groat change, from which 
at' the time nothing but felicity was 
anticipated. In the mean time, before 
advancing further, the all-important 
question arises, Who did wrong in this 
stage of the Revolution! 

118. I. The Tiers Etat did wrong, 
and committed at once a Aslant moral 
crime, and an irremediable political 
fault, by compelling the union of the 
orders, and usurping the supreme au^ 
thority in the state. The constitution of 
France, as of all European monarchies, 
was founded on the separ^ion of the 
representatives of numbers fbom those 
of property^ — a separation, not fanci- 
ful or accidental, but resting on the na- 
ture of things, coeval with oivilisation, 
and one which, intone form or other, 
has existed in ollSfonas of government 
which have had any durability, since the 
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beginning of the world. The duplication They were actuated by no real patn- 
of the numbers of the Tiers Eta^ by otic spirit ; tney forgot not that they* 
Necker rendered it still more impera- were soldiers to remember they were 
tive to uphold this sejifiration; because, men. Their loyalty polished in the 
as their numbers now equalled those of fumes of intoxication — their oaths were 
the two other offers put together, and forgotten amidst the embraces of cour- 
a large portion ofthe clergy were known tesans. Let history hold them up to 
to belong to the levelling party, it was the etft*nal execration of mankind, 
evident that the union of the whole 120. III. The error of the king, in 
would give numbers an^mediate and this s^-ge of the Revolution — and it 
decisii^ preponderance over property, was an errOfc* of judgment, and having 
This, accordingly, was what instantly reference only to time — was, that he 
happened. Strong in a decided predo- selected the wrong moment fo» making 
minance of votes, the majority at once his stand. That it had become indis- 
usurpi£3 the whole authority in the pensable to take strong steps for arrest- 
state, and, by assuming the exclusive ing the encroachments of the Tiers 
right of taxation, in efiect centred all Etat ; and that an Assembly which 
power in themselves. This was not leas had, in defiance alike of its mandates 
an act of rebellion against the king than from the people and its duty to the 
of disobedience to the mandates of their throne, usurped supreme and exclusive 
couatitueiits — and it inflicted, in the authority, required to be disaolvecV, is 
end, as fatal a wound on the cause of perfectly apparent. But Louis t«»k the 
freedom they were sent to support as wrong time for effecting that object : 
on that of the throne against which it he was too laf in attempting it. He 
was directed. ‘ first acquiesce i in thi forced union of 

119. II. The military did wrong, in the orders, and even, by the power of 
violating alike their duty and their his prerogative, compelled the imwill- 
oaths, by revolting against the crown, ing nobles into the union ; and then he 
and uniting with the populace in an summoned up the military to dissolve 
open insurrection to subvert the royal the MniVetiiAssembl]^ By so 
siiithority. Generally as this act of committed the Crown, in appearance 
treachery was praised at the time — as at least, in a confest with the whole 
wicked deeds usually are by those whose States- General ; and lost the i^iestima- 
iuterests they advsnee — it is now ap- ble advantage he would have enjoyed, 
jiimeflt that it was it which inflicted the when resistance became unavoidable, 
deathblow alike on the happiness of ofa-epresenting bis hostility as directed 
France and the cause of its freedom; against one only of its orders, ^'hich 
because it rendered the march of the was striving to overwhelm the others. 
Revolution inevitable, and destroyed It is easy to see to what this calamitous 
all chance of arresting the evils which delay wivs owing. It arose from the 
blasted its hopes. It will immediately unbAinded confidence of the monarch 
appear, that within a fortnight of the in the love of his subjects, which made 
revolt of the French guards, a series of him deem warlike preparations unne- 
causes and efiTects were in motion which cessary till they were too late ; and his 
necessarily, in their final result, induced unconquerable aversion to the shedding 
the Reto of Terror and the carnage of blood, which induced him to post- 
under Napoleo)^, On the heads of the pone to the last moment any measures 
faithless soldiors^^ho deserted their king which might even have a chance of 
on the approach of danger, or under the causing blood to be shed But still the 
influence of delusion, rest all the mi- delay deprived him of his last chance 
series which afterwards afflicted their , of enlist^g any considerable poiiiion of 
country. This shameful defection had the moral influence of the nation on 
not even the excuse for it, lame as it his side ; and the error in regard to 
would have been, thaj^they meant well time was the more inexcusable, that 
in deserting tneir duty ; that their er- the nobility had clearly pointed out 
ror proceeded from a generous motive. ; the period when resistance should have 
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fteen made — ^viz., oppo^ng the unioi 
f of the orders — and bi ively Offered tc 
throw themselves into the breach to 
prevent that^unioii. In maii^iing thb 
error of judgment, however, on the fart 
of the kiyg, history must, at the same 
time, do justice to the motives from 
which it sprang, and distinguish It from 
the insatiable ambition which actuated 
the Tiers Etat, and the infamo^ trea 
chery which disgraced thennny. 

121. And what has been the final re- 
sult of l^is general dereliction of duty 
by all classes, which at the time was 
the subject of such unbounded praise, 
such enthusiastic exultation ? Have the 
])eople secured liberty to themselves and 
their children by revolting against the 
throne ? Have the soldiers chained 
victory to their standai’ds, and pre- 
seiy^ed their capital inviolate, by desert- 
ing thf i r sovereign ? Has the fair fabric 
of general freedom been here, for the 
first time in the history of mankind, 
erected on the fojmdation of treachery 
and treason ? Passing by the immedi- 
ate consequences of these acts, — draw- 
ing a veil over the Reign of Terror and 
tlie guillotine of Robespierre, as the 
dbreak mer^i y of popu^ ar license, 
"Tiave been the results which 
have appeared at shch a distance of 
time as^to evince the lasting conse- 
quences of these deeds? Have they 
not been the subjugation of France by 
foreign armies ; the occupation of ^ts 
capitiU twice by the forces of the stran-* 
ger ; the failure of all attempts to esta- 
blish freedom in the land? Has not 
a constitutional monarchy beAi found, 
after repeated attempts, and half abcen- 
tiiry of striving, bloodshed, and tur- 
moil, impracticable in France ? and is 
not the capital now surrounded with 

^ “Tq-morrow, the 14tli July, fifty-four 
years will liavo elapsed since the Parisians 
subvertcfi the Jlastilo. On the site it occu- 
pied there has been erected since that time, 
m honour of another revolution, a column 
surmounted by the genius of liberty ; but, 
melancholy to say, if some citizens should 
wish to cefobrato the glorious anniversary by 
going and aaluting the names inscribed on 
the column of July, they will see there a 
third monument of a very different nature, 
which is rising upon the very spot whence 
the Bastile threatened Paris, under the 
humble name of a guardhouse, a real citadel 
is at this moment being constructed, on the 


a circle of forbificationB, ready to be 
mounted with two thousand pieces of 
cannon, to let fall the tempest of death 
upon its rebellious inhabitants ? Have 
not twenty bastiles arisen instead, and 
one upon the very sitS of the fortress 
which has been destroyed ? * and is not 
a girdle of steel now put round the 
neck of the maniac city ? Such have 
been the consequences of the attempt 
to establish freedom on the ^asis of 
treachery and treason. 

122. What,” it is often asked, “could 
the patriots of 1789, the real lovers of 
freedom in France, have don^'Jii the 
crisis which has now been described ? 
Were the Tiers Etat to have submitted 
to the blasting of all their aspirations 
by the continued separation of the or- 
ders ? Were the people to have done 
nothing to assert their liberties ? Were 
the soldiers to have shed the blood of 
their fellow-citizens, striving for the 
first of human blessings ?” It may be 
iulmitted that human wisdom, shaping 
its course by the probabilities of expe- 
rience, would have found it difficult to 
have determined what course to pur- 
sue ; and perhaps no possible foresight 
could have avoided the dangers with 
which the courae was beset. But every 
man possessed within his own breast an 
inward monitor, the dictates of which, 
if duly attended to, would have saved 
the nation from all the calamities ifhich 
ensued. All classes might have done 
THSIR DUTY ; and if so, the good Provi- 
dence of God would have rewarded 
them, even in this world, with peace 
and freedom and happiness. 

123. The king might have done his 
duty. He might have recollected that 
in this world the coercion of the bad is 
not less necessaiy than the protection 

axis of fche canal, which commands the maiOi 
street' of tlie Faubouiv, the Rue Saint-Au- 
toine, and tlie lino of the Boulevards. That 
little fort, built of freoftono. with battle- 
ments, and surrounded with iron palisades, 
vrill hold a numerous garrison, iSblate the 
Faubourg, and prove in the hands of an op- 
pressive government a very advantageous 
substitute for the old Bastile. It will bo 
against Paris an advanced work of tho in- 
trenched camp of Vincennes:" Tho men of 
1789 must be astooj^hed at the way their 
sons are treated, ana the dolility with which 
they suffer it."— A’dttenai de Parii, July 13, 
1843. 
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of the good; and that thifmonarch who 
fails in the firsts is often the cause of 
calamities as great as he who neglects 
the last. The Tiers Etat might have 
done their duty. Miey might have 
sacrificed their private ambition to their 
public obligations, and closed with the 
offer of a beneficent sovereign, who ten- 
dered to them, without a struggle, the 
whole guarantees of real freedom, and 
a constitution conferridj; even greater 
libert^'than experience has proved the 
nation was capable of bearing.* The 
soldiers might have done their duty. 
They,j39iight have recollected that fide- 
lity to their colours is the first of mili- 
tary duties ; that the armed force, in 
Carnot’s words, “ is essentially obedient 
— it acts, but should never deliberate;” 
and that a revolution brought about by 
the revolt of troops, though generally 

• Mr Jefferson, whoso extreme democratic 
opinions are so well known, was at Pans in 
J uiio 1789, as ambassador of the United States, 
and he has left the following valuable account 
of his view of what the patriots should have 
done to secure the liberties of their coun- 
try : “I consider a successful reformation of 
government in France as insuring a general 
reformation throughout Europe, and the re- 
surrection to a now life of their people, now 
ground to dust by tbo abuses of the govern- 
ing powers. 1 was much acquainted with 
the leading patriots Assembly. Beiu^ 

through a similar reformation, they were 
disposed to my acquaintance, and had somo 
couflKlonce in mo. 1 urged most strenuously 
an immediate compromise, to secure what 
the government was now ready to yield, and , 
trust to fhture occasions for what might #till 
be wanting. It was well understood that tho 


successful in tSe outset, never fails ^ 
be disastrous (^n the end; because it 
rests the public%veal on the quicksands* 
of Praetorian caprice. The peoplemight 
have don^ thoir duty. Thiy might have 
recollected that treason is the greatest 
of crimes, because it leads t« the com- 
mission of all tho others ; they might 
have seen that the strength of public 
opinio^ had become such, that its force 
without violence was irresistible, that 
the acquisifton of freedom was secured 
without shedding a drop of blood, and 
that the only danger it ran '.«aa from 
the crimes of its supporters. The simple 
path of duty would have saved France 
and Europe from all the crimes and 
misfortunes which ensued : what led 
to them all was the selfishness of 
ambition and the delusions, of expedi- 

king would grant at this time, first, ^eedom 
of the person by habeas corpus; secondly, 
fi*eedom of couscicnce ; thirdly, freedom of 
tho press ; foun^lily, trial by jury ; fiftlily, a 
representative logislatujre ; sixthly, annual 
^icetings; seventhly, the origination of laws; 
eighthly, tho exclusive right of taxation and 
appropriation; and, ninthly, the responsibi- 
lity of ministcre : and with the exercise of 
these powers, they could obtain in ftituro 
whatever might be further necessary to.^« 
prove and preserve thWr constitulif in^ 
thought otherwise, however, and events have 
proved their lamentable error ; for after thirty 
years of war, foreign and domestic ; tho loss 
of millions of lives ; tho prostratioif of private 
happiness and the foreign subjugation of their 
own country for a time — they have obtained 
I n«? more, not even that securely." — J effer- 
' son’s Memoirs, Juno 1789 ; and Smyth’s Xp«c- 
tures on the French Revolution, i. 308i* 
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CHAPTER V. 

FROM TUB TAKING OF TH^ BASTILE TO THE REVOLT AT VERSAILLES. 

i'JLY 14— OCTOBER 6, 1789. ^ 

1. XBjTER had the goveniment of a ports at the auspicious events, which, 


great country been overturned with so 
much facility as that of France was by 
the insurrection of the 14th July; never 
had the libertie.s of a great peoi^le been 
purchased at the expense of so little 
bloodshed. Hai’dly any resistance had 
been made, either by the military or 
civi? authorities ; not so many lives had 
been l^it as usually perish in a trifling 
skirmish in the field : fifty men only 
had fallen in overturning the monarchy 
of Clovis. The lijipid coJlcessiona and 
beneficent intentions of the king had 
long postponed a collision; his well- 
known aversion to the shedding of blood 
paralysed one of the parties engaged in 
commenced — his dminanity 
btoppS^c before the conflict had ad- 
vanced any length. * In truth he had 
then no alternative. The defection of 
the troops, the universal delusion and 
transports of the people, had destroyed 
all the means of resistance; and the 
monarch, not less impelled by necessity 
than urged by inclination, had capitu- 
lated on the very first attack. The 
prediction of the philosopherrf’seemed 
about to be realised; the RevoliAion 
was finished, and it had scarcely cost a 
drop of blood. All France was in trans- 

* The effect of this event on the ardent 
spirits in Enjjflaiid may be judged of by the 
following magnificent lines of Darwin’s : — 

“ Long had the giant form on Gallia's plains 
Inglorious slept, unconscious of Ids chains : 
Round his large limbs were wound a thou- 
sand rings. 


While stem Bastile with Iron cage enthrals 
His folded limbs and bones in marble walls. 
Touch’d by the patriot flame, he rent amazed 


breaking in one day the chains of a 
thousjind years, had set a whole hiition 
free, without causing the widow or the 
orphan to weep. Europe sympathised 
with these sentiments : philosophy 
everywhere anticipated a bloodless tri- 
umph over oppression. Genius was 
eager to celebrate the advent of the 
emancipation of the human race.* Yet 
from this very triumph is to be dated 
the commencement of the reign of vio- 
lence : with tho fall of the Bastile was 
closed the last hope of a pacific regene- 
ration of society; with the transference 
of the sword from the crown to the 
people, began the series of causes and 
effects which, in their final results, in- 
duced the whole subsequent calamities 
which befell the kingdom. 

2. It was the dissolution of tho go- 
verning power which brought about 
these disastrous consequences. Aau- 
kiicd can never exist, even for a day, 
without a ruling authority. Moral in- 
fluence is guided entirely by the intel- 
lectual strength of a few — physical force 
by the daring and combinations of one. 
The most imperious of all necessities to 
mankind is a government. Individuals 

The flimsy bonds, and round and round him ^ 
gazed : 

Starts up fl-om earth above the admiring 
throng. 

Lifts his colossal form and^lowors along : 

High o’er his foes hla hundred anil» he rears, 
Ploughshares his swords and pnming-hooks 
ms spears ; 

Calls to the good and brave In voice that rolls 
Like heaven’s own thunder round tho echoing 
poles ; 

Gives to thewindshisbimners broad unfurled, 
And gathers in the elKade thejiving world.” 

Darwim’s Botanic Garden, 
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without food, but no t^ody of men ever 
could exist an hour without a ruler. 
Within a short period after the existing 
government has been overturned, an- 
other authority n^er fails to be in- 
stalled in its r^ead ; so much the more 
powerful that it has been cradled in 
violence — so much the more despotic 
that it has learned to rule excitement. 
If the people ever really enjoy the illu- 
sion of self-governmenfc, it is but for an 
hou‘ir> with the choice of the demagogue 
who is to rule, or the cabal which is to 
direct them, their brief authority is at 
an ; and the new sovereign, under 
the 'name of a tribune, a consul, or a 
committee, enters upon the exercise of 
irresistible power, at once established 
on too broad a basis to be shaken down 
for years. 

3. The mildness of the former gov- 
emmerft, the beneficent intentions and 
liberal principles of the king, are thus 
described by M. Bailly, the originator 
of the Tennis-court Oath,” and the 
first democratic mayor of Paris : — 
” Despotism was what never entered 
into tho character of the king; he never 
had any wish but the happiness of his 
people — this was the only consideration 
which could be employed to influence 
him ; and he never could be induced to 
sanction any act of authority until he 
was convinced that some good was to 
b^thus obtained, or some evil avoided 
— some relief to the nation afforded, or 
some additions to the happiness df ay 
secured. His power was never* con- 
sidered by him, nor did he wish to 
maintain it, except for the tranquillity 
and peace of the community. The fii'st 
cause which produced the regeneration 
of the countiy was the character of 
Louis XVI. : had the king been less 
good, the ministers more able, we 
should never have had a Revolution.” 
Such was the sovereign, on the testi- 
mony of his i^ponents, whose reforms 
were rejected, whose concessions werede- 
spised, by the Tiers Etat — whose power 
was overthrown by the revolt of July. 
Contrast this with the universal excite- 
ment which prevailfed after the fall of 
the Baatile, as drt^wn by a master hand, 
who had himself # principal share in 
bringing about that event. 


4. “So many extraordinary changes,” 
said ly^abe^ “ have occurred within 
these dajt, that one can hardly be- 
lieve them real. The capital* passing 
from efespotism to liberty — from the 
extreme of terror to perfect security — 
a militia of citizens established— the 
Bastff e taken by assault — a conspiracy 
averted — perverse counsellors dispersed 
— a ^^owerful faction put to flight — 
miniiters. clandestinely exiled, recalled 
in triumph — their successors recoiling 
before the storm — the king, whom they 
had deceived, restored to eonfidence, 
and voluntarily showing himself to his 
people — all these events, astonishing in 
themselves, and from their rapidity al- 
most incredible, will produce incalcul- 
able effects, which are beyond the reach 
of human foresight to diyine.” The 
consequences of these events did indeed 
outstrip all human calculationf and 
proved diametrically opposite to what 
their authors anticipated. “ Scelera 
impetu, boijfji consilia morU valescere.”* 
But four were of B4ch importance that 
they eclipsed all the others, and are to 
be regarded as the great corner-stones 
on ^yhich tho revolutionary fabric w’aa 
erected. These w^ere the formation of 
the municipality ^f Paris-g^f^*\l^^- 
tionol Guards oyer all France — the in- 
surrection of tne peasants — and the 
emigration of the noblesse. • 

5. Tho overthrow of the royal autho- 
rity had left Paris without a govern- 
hient, and that too in the most critical 
period of its history, when the public 
passions most stood in need of control, 
and public misery had nearly reached 
tho most alarming height. Such hod 
b?en tho excitement of the three days 
which had preceded the capture of the 
Bastilo, that it was found impossible 
to induce the people either to return to 
their work, or engage in any regular or 
continuous employment. Though all 
danger was over, from the defection of 
the army and submission of the crown, 
yet, such was the enthusiasm which 
prevailed, that they did nothing but 
wandier about the streets, wondering 
at the magnitude and ease of their tri- 
umph, and devouring the multitude of 

* “Crimes succeed by haste; good de- 
signs by delay.’’— Tacitus; Hut. i. 32. 
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jovrnak, pamphlets, anil addresses, 
which, in every direction^ wer^ extol- 
ling it to the skies. The funeral obse- 
quies of those who had fallen in the at- 
tack of the Bastile were celebrated with 
extraordinary pomp, in presence of an 
immense crewd of spectators. “It is 
the aristocracy,” said the Abb^ Fauphet, 
“ which has crucified the Son of God !” 
This impious speech was received^with 
unbounded applause. Vast crowd* con- 
tinually thronged the ruins ot the Bas- 
tile, which already, by orders from the 
Hotel de Ville, was in process of being 
demolished. The people were never 
weary of examining the dark vaults and 
gloomy coiTidors of that long-dreaded 
prison : the stone couches, worn by con- 
tinued lying — the huge rings, to which 
chains had pnco been attached — the 
frightful implements of ancient torture, 
were surveyed with insatiable avidity. 
But -mea*', while aU work was at a stand, 
and the usual symptoms of division 
after success were apparent. Already 
murmurs were hea*d against the Elec- 
toral Assembly at the Hotel de Ville — 
from some for having done too much, 
from others for having done too little : 
provisions were beginning to be scarce; 
ti 5 d*jS^^Blfi^without w,ork, had nti money 
to buy food ; and so pressing did the 
danger become, that within four days 
after the «Bastile had been taken, a 
provisional committee of sixty persons 
was appointed by the municipality to 
superintend the distribution of provi* 
sions, o^anise an urban guard, and 
establish a police ; and to pay consider- 
able sums of money to every workman 
who could produce a certificate *6f his 
having given up his arms and resumSbd 
his labour.* 

6. But all the efforts of the provisional 
government at the Hotel de Ville were 
unavailing: the money indeed was got 
by the applicants, but it was on fidse 

♦ ** The Assembly of Electors decrees — 
That a provisional committee shall be formed 
to replace the permanent committee ; that 
it shall be composed of sixty members chosen 
from the body of the Assembly ; and that it 
shall be divided Into four department^ : — the 
first that of distribution, the second of police, 
the third of ways and fneans, and the fourth 
the military committee, of which the officers 
of the ^he national guard sliall 

be members. The French guards demand 


certificates of lae arms having been 
given up : the people did not resume 
their labours ; and ere a few days had 
elapsed, the most pressing dangers, .as 
well from anarchy m famine, were expe- 
rienced. All the efibrtsf of Moreau do 
St Mdry, the new provost of the mer- 
chants, and of Bailly, who had been 
appointed mayor of Paris, proved in- 
adequate to aiTest the growing evils. 
The capital waa^in such a state of oon- 
fuaCon, the disorder arising fro^' so 
many co-existing authorities was so 
excessive — the supply of provisions so 
precarious — the suspension of cr^+ ,90 
universal — ^that the utmost exertions 
of Bailly and the magistrates were re- 

of famine in the streets. Tailors, shoe- 
makers, bakers, blacksmiths, assem- 
bling at the Louvre, the Place Louis 
XV., and other quarters, delibefated on 
the public concerns, and set at defiance 
the Hotel de Villo and the municipality. 
Night and day Bailly and the Commit- 
tee of Public Subsistence were engaged 
in the herculean labour of providing for 
the wants of the citizens; the usual 
sources of supply had totally ceased 
with the public confusion ; the farmers 
no longer brought their grain to mar- 
ket, fearing that it would be seized 
without payment by the sovereign mul- 
titude; and the people, as the first con- 
sequence of their triumph, were on tho 
point of perishing of famine. Every- 
thing required to be provided for and 
don#' by the public authorities ; large 
quantities of grain were bought up by 
their agents in the country, and con- 
ducted into Paris, as if into a besieged 
city, in great convoys, gu^ed by regi- 
ments of horse. This grain was ground 
at the public expense, and sold at a re- 
duced rate to the citizens; but such 
was the misery of the people, that all 
these measures would not suffice, and 

that in future their officers Vo selected from 
tho non-commisaioned officers and lOldlers. 
The Assembly decrees— That workmen bo 
invited to return to their labour, (uid that, 
on bringing a certificate from their master 
or superintendent that they have resumed 
work, and a district oertincate that they 
have left tholr arms in yie appointed depot, 
they shall receive a a|^ Of nine flranus.” — 
“Extrait de Proebs Verbal do^a Commune 
—Paris, July 18. 1789 ; " HUt. Pari il. 142. 
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loud complaints that the citizens were 
starving mcessantljr assailed the As- 
sembl;^. The loss sustained by the 
municipality within a week after the 
taking of the Bastiie, in thus feeding 
the people at i reduced rate, amounted 
to 18,000 francs (£720) a-day ; * and 
yet such was the fury of the populace 
in consequence of the general want, 
that great numbers of ca^s and stores 
were seized and pilla^d by clamorous 
and^Sfearving multitudes. All the •ef- 
forts of the government could not sup- 
ply the absence of that perennial foun- 
plenty and prosperity, which 
arises from general security and public 
confidence. 

7. Notwithstanding all the vigour of 
the public authorities, the distress of 
Paris, both as regarded the munici- 
pality ^nd the citizens, soon became 
overwhelming. Almost every species 
of manufacture was at a stand : pur- 
chases by the wealthy classes had totally 
ceased ; and all the numerous artisans 
who depended on these, in that gi’eat 
mart of luxury and indulgence, were 
in the utmost straits. The popular ma- 
gistrates were obliged to dissipate all 
the corporation funds at their disposal, 
and contract large debts, in order to 
provide for the necessities of the people, 
who had already fallen as a buiien on 
the public funds. Above 2,500,000 
francs (£100,000) were expended in this 
way by the municipality of Paris with- 
in a few months; but even this alnp1« 
supply afforded only a temporary belief; 
and after exhausting their credit, and 
overwhelming with debt the public re- 
venue, they were obliged to come to 
the National Assembly with the piteous 
tale that their resources were exhaust- 
ed, and tthat Paris, as the first-fruits of 
its political regeneration, was on the 
verge of rum.t Meanwhile the people, 
feeling their wants continually increas- 
'<1./ 

• “Flour on tho average cost the govern- 
ment 90 francs a sack— making bread 16 sous 
4 cents the 4 lb. ; selling it at 14^ sous, the 
government thus lost 2 sous on every 4 lb. 
— which, t^en relatively with the consumpt 
of Paris, rives a loss or about 18,000 francs 
(£720) a-day. deBAiLLV, ii. 96. 

t “In July 1789, .gaald M. Ballly, mayor 
of Paris, “ me finances of the city of Paris 
wore yet In good order; the expenditure 


ing, loudly demanded the heads of the 
monop(^iser.^ho kept back the grain : 
one named 'Jmomassin was seized by 
them E^ar St Germain^and with difii- 
culty saved from instant death when 
tno rope was round his neck. The As- 
sembly, glad to veil its weakness under 
the guise of moderation, was constrain- 
ed, instead of vindicating the law, to 
limit^itself to passing a vote of thanks 
to th® Bi^op of Chartres, who, by force 
of tears and entreaties, rescued the un- 
happy victim from his murderers when 
already at the foot of the scaffold. 

8. It vras sufficiently evident thaf 
this state of distress and auai’chy could 
not be permitted to continue ; and as 
the former authorities were wholl}’’ 
annihilated by the prostration of the 
crown and the defection of the troops, 
there was no alternative but to organise 
an effective government at the Hotel 
do Ville. But the municipality had no 
regular or paid force at its command : 
its strength was based entirely on the 
support of the multitude, and the co- 
operati on of the great civic militia, which 
hod Bpning up as if by enchantment 
during the late insurrection. Thus the 
formation of a inimicipality on a purely 
democratic basis 'Jeeame a iggiV' 
cessity ; and it p,ro8e so naturally from 
tho circumstances in which men were 
placed, after the overthrow tf the royal 
authority, that it excited very little at- 
tention. The electors, about three hun- 
Hred in number, chosen to appoint the 
Jeputies to the States-Generajpwho had 
at first organised the urban force at the 
Hotel, de Ville, were speedily alarmed 
at the magnitude of the responsibility 
wnich was thrown upon them, when 
they beheld tho disorders with which 
they were surrounded ; and gladly ac- 
ceded to the proposition of their con- 
stituents, that each of the sixty elec- 
toral districts of Paris should elect two 

was balanced by the receipts, and she had 
1,000,000 francs (£40,000) in the bank. But 
the expeoBOB she has been constrained to 
incur; Bubsoquent to the Revolution, amount 
to 2, ^,000 francs (£100,000) in a single year. 
From these expenses, and the groat Omliig 
off in the produce of the free gifts, not only 
a temporary, but a total want of money has 
taken ploee.”— See Burke's *‘Coniid.," Works, 
v. 481. 
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deputies, who should form a temporary 
administration, and who^.fjeing the ac- 
tiiowledged representatives of the peo- 
ple, might assume, in conformjty with 
the new principles of government, a le- 
gitimate authority. Their number was 
afterwards ‘raised to a hundred and 
eighty, and by a final decree, on ,S8th 
July, was fixed at three hundred. 

9. These three hundred dep»itie8 
formed the new municipality of Paris : 
but Bucli was the jealousy which uni- 
versally prevailed of all power, even 
when direttly delegated by the people, 
€hat, in order to control and compel 
them to bend to the popular will, each 
electoral district retained its hall of 
assembly — the same where the first 
election of the deputies for the States- 
General had taken place — in which 
meetings of the whole primary electors 
were ICield almost every night to discuss 
public affiirs, and constrain the repre- 
sentatives at the Hotel do Villo to obey 
the popular voice. These primary meet- 
ings speedily becanlft little national as- 
semblies for their own districts : they 
issued proclamations, passed decrees, 
raised armed bands, and granted pass- 
ports ; and these acts of power were 
inf{YMU^b eyed, as •?he direct^and im- 
mediate voice of the s<^vercign people. 
Thus Paris became tormented with sixty 
republics, *<achwith a general assembly, 
where every Frenchman was permitted 
to speak and to vote ; and the general 
municipality, and armed force at its’ 
disposal, <^vhe only remaining relic of 
sovereign power, was nothing but the 
eiefiutive committee of the highly excited 
majority. To those who duly reflect 
on these things, the subsequent liLstory 
of the Revolution, and the atrocious 
part which the municipality of Paris 
took in all its excesses, will appear no- 
ways a matter for surprise. 

10. M. Dumont, the friend of Mira- 
beau, and framer of the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man, an eyewitness of these 
scenes, has left the following graphic 
picture of these primary assemblies : — 
"The noise which prevails in these 
meetings is enough to distract any one 
who is not accustomed to it. Every 
speech is followed or intemiptei^ by the 
loudest and most clamorous applause, 


or the most tunouiltuous expressions of 
disapprobation. The president of one, 
findin^it impossible to command Silence 
by any other means, has stationed a 
drummer behind him ; and when all is 
noise, tumult, and confmon, he gives 
the signal to beat the diTun till tran- 
quillity is restored. As nearly a hun- 
dred thousand of the upper ranks have 
emigrated, the number of valets, ser- 
vants, andlaboufbrs out of employment 
is 'immense, and they throng sm the 
public assemblies, and are always loud- 
est in approval of extreme measures. 
Falsehood is the constant and faT««i, 7 'i'e 
resource of the cabals which prevail 
here. It is impossible to conceive the 
impudence with which the most pal- 
pable lies are published and propagated 
among the people. The most positive 
assertions, the most minute detail of 
facts, the strongest appearance 'of pro- 
bability, are made to accompany the 
grossest falsehoods. Foulon and Bosen- 
val were the victims of pretended let- 
ters, of which were seen a thousand 
copies, but not one original. The con- 
vent of Montmartre has been twice be- 
set by twenty or thirty thousand men, 
who threatened it with destruction for 
having engrossed the provender of Paris ; 
it was searched, and there was scarcely 
found provision enough for the inmates 
of the house. At one moment it is 
affirmed that the aristocratic conspira- 
tors have thrown a great quantity of 
VeaA into the Seine ; at another, that 
they’nave mowed the green com. The 
public is overwhelmed with lies and 
calumnies." Such, on the testimony of 
an eyewitness, and that eyewitness the 
author of the "Declaration of the Rights 
of Man,” were the assemblies, and such 
the arts, by which, from the outset of 
the Revolution, Paris and France were 
directed. 

11. This terrible organisation of the 
multitude into primary assemblies, and 
of municipalities from the dl^puties 
whom they elected, was speedily imi- 
tated over all Franco. It was too much 
in the spirit of the age^-it fell in too 
completely with the passions of the 
moment — not to be the object of uni- 
versal adoption. Tift old HMgistracies, 
based in a great degree on the incorpo- 
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ratioas, and therefore identified with 
property, were in a few days everywhere 
superseded, and never more hesft'd of. 
The new municipahties formed of the 
deputies of the primary assemblies — 
that is, resting ' on universal sufirage — 
became universal, and soon engrossed 
the whole civil authority, as well as the 
direction of the armed force of the 
kingdom. Incalculable and irreparable 
were the effects of this'^hange. Coupled 
wit£'ciie simultaneous institution of the 
National Guard and the defection of the 
army, it rendered the march of tke Re- 
v«il^«n inevitable, because it deprived 
the crown of all power, either by civil or 
military authority, to restrain or even 
modify it. The Jacobin clubs which, 
in imitation of the great parent one in 
the capital, were speedily established in 
every town in the kingdom, ere long, 
by the vehemence of their language 
and the energy of their proceedings, 
acquired the direction of these primary 
assemblies, and through them of the 
municipalities, and communicated the 
impulse of popular fervour to the whole 
constituted authorities. This was the 
true secret of the future progress of the 
Revolution. 

12. This great innovation did not 
escape the notice of the National As- 
sembly, and some feeble attempt was 
made to prevent the civil power in the 
state from thus slipping from the hands 
of the legislature ; but it came to no- 
thing, and they were glad to veil thsis* 
weakness under the guise of motlera- 
tion. “Do you propose,” said Mounior, 
who already began to perceive whither 
the current was flowing, “ that all the 
towns of France should create munici- 
palities like Paris f That power should 
be confined to the National Assembly; 
there is no saying whither such multi- 
plying of states within states, sovereign- 
ties within sovereignties, may lead us.” 
“The disorefers of Paris,” answered 
Mirabeau, “have aU arisen from one 
cause, that no popular authority exists, 
and that the primary assemblies were 
not in harmony with the municipality. 
The latter had seized the reins of power 
in the public cenfusion, without the 
previous consent the people. They 
retained it after they had lost their 


popularity, even after the electoral dis- 
tricts h|d molested a wi^h to have a 
municipality ^tablished on the basis 8f 
the fon^ol consent of th^peopld What 
cucumstance can be so fortunate, as 
tnat municipalities are now erected on 
the basis of direct popular (Section, con- 
ducted with all the orders united into 
one, under the condition of a frequent 
remoiral and rotation of functionaries, 
and ^at Palis has offered to the other 
cities of Franco so admirable a model 
to imitate? The National Assembly 
should make no attempt t^t organise 
municipalities; they should arise in 
every instance from the direct will of 
the people. Look at the Americans; 
they have done this, and hence the sta- 
bility of their institutions.” “ The ter- 
rible strokes aimed by the minister,” 
replied Lally Tollendal, “ have produced 
frightful reprisals. We must ndt de- 
ceive ourselves : the peopltr* demand 
vengeance, but we require subordina- 
tion ; else ine shall fall from the yoke 
of ministerial powef under that of arbi- 
trary democracy. One may have much 
talent, great ideas, and bo a tyrant. 
Tiberius thought, and thought pro- 
foundly ; 7 ouis XI. felt, and felt warm- 
ly.” mit these iecrimina^^^"/! 
mined nothing and the Assembly con- 
tented itself with issuing a proclamation, 
in which they declared thatithey alone 
were invested with the right of direct- 
ing prosecutions for high treason, but 
^eft to the towns the power of choosing 
municipalities, and arresting Duspected 
persons. Soon after, the new constitu- 
tion jf ^the municipality of Paris was 
sqjemiily sanctioned by a decree of the 
Assembly, and of course was immedi- 
ately imitated over all France. 

13. What rendered this newly-bom 
power of the municipalities peculiarly 
formidable, in fact irresistible, was the 
simultaneous creation of an armed force, 
under the name of the National Guard, 
which, in imitation of that instituted 
in Paris, speedily sprang up in every 
part of the kingdom. As fast as the 
news%>f the taking of the Bastile spread 
through the provinces, the lower orders, 
in imitation of the capital, organised 
themselves into independent bodies, 
subject to their respective municipa. 
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liliies, and established national guards 
for their protection. Tb-e injmediate 
(kmse of tiie formation of this prodi- 
gious alTnam^t was the projjagation 
through all France of the most alarm- 
ing reports as to the approaching de- 
struction the harvest by brigands, 
who were traversing the country in all 
directions — a stratagem played with the 
most complete success by the lea4frs of 
the Revolution, in order to^pla^e the 
armed force of the kingdom at their 
disposal. Three hundred thousand men 
were by these means speedily enrolled 
for the support of the popular side ; the 
influence of government, as well as the 
power of the sword, passed into the 
hands of the people. The officers in the 
new regiments were all elected by the 
privates ; the new magistrates were ap- 
pointed by the mob, and of course taken 
fronrthe most zealous supporters of the 
popular cemands ; their authority alone 
was respected. The old functionaries, 
finding their power gone,|^everywhere 
became extinct, lu less than a fort- 
night there was no authority in France 
but what emanated from the people. 
Arms were in some places wanting; for 
a time ; but the zeal of the now muni- 
^n 8uppli|>d this dddciency. 
The royal arsenals werg generally open- 
ed by the officers in charge of them, 
who feare<2 to disobey the orders of the 
sovereign i)eople ; and although a few, 
like M. de Bouilld at Metz, held out for 
some time, yet they wflre ere long con- 
Btrained,^y direct mandates from Louis, 
to comply,* This force speedily ac- 
quired a surprising degree of discipline 
and efficiency, chiefly from the ntimber 

* M. do Bouilld, whoso firmness nothing 
could shako, and who had, by tho ascend- 
ancy of his character, preserved subordina- 
tion among his troops, continued for a month 
after the 14th J iily to refuse to issue arms to 
the national jniard of Metz, where ho com- 
manded, till he received tho orders of the 
king. But on 26th August 1789, tho new 
minister at war, La Tour Dupin, indirectly 
enjoined it in tho following words : “ An 
essential point, of which you feol the im- 
portance, is to be very cautious in giving 
out arms." Bouill^ now felt himself bound 
to issue out arms, which he did, however, as 
prudently as possible, Ho was one of tho 
last governors of provinces who withstood 
the universal demand for arras. — M. La Tour 
J>upin to M. dt BouiUi, 2eth August 1789 ; 
JtoUiLLK, Memoirtf 79. 


of old soldiers, or non-commissioned 
officers of the line who obtained com- 
missions in it; and who, in' secret 
ashamed of the de^rtion of their sove- 
reign, were glad td veil their disgrace 
under a new uniform aifd the assump- 
tion of tho popular colours. 

1 4. Frightful disorders, originating in 
Paris, and soon spreading over the whole 
kingdom, signalised the first transfer- 
ence of the su^eme power from, the 
crown to the people. Louis, immediately 
after his submission, sanctioned the ap- 
pointment of General Lafayette as com- 
mander of the national guard aW3.»4S, 
and recalled M. Necker to the office of 
prime minister. The messenger over- 
took the Swiss minister at Bdle, at 
which place he had arrived on his jour- 
ney to his native country. His return 
to Paris was a continued triumph. 
Everywhere he received the most iu- 
toxicating proofs of public gratitude; 
the newly constituted authorities wait- 
ed on him to testify their admiration ; 
but his entry to Paris was not only tho 
zenith of his popularity, but also its 
end. He proceeded to the Hotel de 
Ville amidst the shouts of two hundred 
thousand admiring citizens, and from 
its balcony addressed the people in ge- 
nerous terms, imploring them to crown 
their glorious victory by a general am- 
nesty. For a moment the generous 
sentiment prevailed ; loud applause fol- 
lowed his words. But he seemed to 
hav6 a presentiment of his approaching 
fall ;' for, on entering his apartment at 
Versailles, he exclaimed to one of his 
friends — Now is the moment that I 
should die ! ” 

16. A melancholy proof awaited him 
of the inability even of the most popu- 
lar minister to coerce the fury of the 
populace. Long lists of proscription 
had for a considerable time been fixed 
at the entrances of the Palais Royal, at 
the head of which was tl;ifi name of M, 
Foulon, an old man above seventy years 
of age, who had been appointed to the 
ministry which succeeded Necker, but 
never entered upon his office. He was 
seized in the country, and brought into 
Paris with his hanai» tied behind his 
back. What had wbrked tire mob up 
to a pitch of frenzy against him was a 
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falsehood propagated, ^d at once be- 
lieved, that he had said, The people 
‘were fit for nothing but to eat grass/’ 
Anxious to save him from their fury, 
Lafayette, when he<was brought to the 
Hotel de Yill^ proposed to send him 
to the prison of the Abbaye, in order to 
gain time to discover his accomplices. 
He was on the point of succeeding in 
the humane attempt, when a voice in 
the crowd exclaimed>-“ They under- 
staiiwaeach other: this is all a rvM — 
what need have we of a trial for a wi’etch 
condemned thirty years since ?” Upon 
thjj^Jlhe vengeance of the people could 
not wait for the forma of trial and con- 
demnation ; they broke into the com- 
mittee room, where ho was undergoing 
an examination before Lafayette and 
Bailly, overthrew twelve hundred elec- 
tors there assembled, and, in spite of 
the most strenuous efforts on the part 
of the magistrates, tore him from their 
:irms, and hanged him. Twice the fatal 
cord broke, and the agonised wretch 
fell to the ground in the midst of the 
multitude ; and twice they suspende^l 
him again, amidst peals of laughter and 
shouts of joy. Some of the assassins, 
more humane than the rest, proposed 
to despatch him with their swords ; but 
the majority declined that mode of 
death as too speedy, and kept the iin- 
happy wretch in mortal agony for a 
quarter of an hour, till a third cord was 
got. It was with such terrific examples 
of wickedness that the regeneratidn of 
the social body commenced in Fifince. 

16. M. Berthier, son-in-law to M. 
Foulon, soon after shared the same fate. 
He was arrested at Compidgne, and, 
after undergoing the utmost outrages 
on the road, was brought to the Hotel 
de Ville, where the mob presented to 
him thehead of his relative, stiU stream- 
ing with blood. He averted his eyes, 
and, as thev continued to press it to- 
wai^ his face, bowed to the ghastly 
remains. Falsehood had here, as in the 
case of Foulon, rendered justice impos- 
sible. He was preceded by a crowd of 
people, who shouted, ** He has robbed 
&e king and France ; he has devoured 
the substance of^the people; he has 
drunk the l^lood o^^the widow and the 
orphan.” The efforts of Bailly and La- 


fayette were again unsuccessful — he was 
seized ^ thotoob, and dragged towwds 
the lamp-post; but at the sight of the 
cord, which they prepaid to piit about 
his necK, he was seized with a transport 
ot indignation, and, ■wresting a musket 
from one of the National Qaard, rushed 
amo^^g his assassins, and fell pierced 
with innumerable wounds. One of the 
cannibals fell on his body, plunged his 
hand into his mangled bosom, and tore 
out his heart, which he bore about in 
triumph, almost before it had ceased to 
beat. The heads of Berthiei 'and Fou- 
lon were put on the end of pikes, and 
paraded, in the midst of an immense 
crowd, through the streets of Paris. 

17. It was from horror at these san- 
guinary excesses that M. Nccker de- 
manded of the assembly of electors at 
Paris, and obtained, a general amnesty 
for political offences. His chief object 
in doing so was to save the life of the 
Baron de Besenval, second in command 
under the Mp,rshal Broglie, formerly his 
political opponent, ;^hom, at the hazard 
of his own life, he had generously saved 
from the fury of the people on liis road 
fropo Bdle, at the distance of a few 
leagues from Paris. But in taking this 
humandstep, Netvier experj^ncri’/^tt^li 
again, his inability to rule the Revolu- 
tion, and felt the weakness of the thread 
on which the applause of tbj3 people is 
founded. His efforts were nugatory. 
Mirabeau, in the Assembly, stood forth 
the opponent of humanity. The suc- 
cess he met with proved but clearly 
that the reign of blood was approach- 
ing. On the following day that fear- 
ful oAtor brought the matter under 
& consideration of the Legislature. 
Whence comes it,” said he, **that the 
municipality takes upon itself, imder 
the very eyes of the .^sembly, to pub- 
lish an anmesty for offences ? Has the 
cause of freedom, then, no more perils 
to encounter? We may pardon M. 
Necker his generous but indiscreet pro- 
ceeding, which in any other but him 
would have been criminal ; but let us, 
with imore calnmess and equal huma- 
nity, establi^ the public order, not by 
general amnesties, but by .a due separa- 
tion of the judicial functions from those 
of the multitude.” — “ The multitude,” 
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sayjl Barnave, ** may have been right : 
the main thing we have think of ia 
the formation of a corfotitutibn : we 
must not be too much alarmed at the 
storms of froec^jm. Was, then, tne blood 
which has been shed so very pure * 
Moved partly by terror, pai’tly by fana- 
ticism, the Assembly reversed the de- 
cree of the electors of Paris, and^i^oli- 
tical revenge received ample flCO|je for 
its development. «» 

18. Nor was it only on per&ns in an 
elevated sphere of life that the fury of 
the unclnwied multitude was exercised. 
’Every person in any rank who was de- 
nounced by their leaders, or was sus- 
pected of thwarting their wishes, be- 
came the victims of their barbarity. En- 
gravings were distributed, representing 
crowds composed of citizens, peasants, 
and women, carrying pikes, on the top 
of which the heads of the obnoxious, 
persona ^^ere placed, with the inscrip- 
tion below each — “ It is thus that we 
avenge traitors.” * Workecl up by these 
ai-ta, the people wei^ not slow in taking 
vengeance on their supposed oppressors. 
A convoy of gra^n having come from 
Pol'^i^y, near St Germain, on July !^6th, 
the fanner who led the party, named 
seized the mtiltitude 
andbroug® into Paris, guarded by three 
hundred armed men, accused of being 
a monopoliser. Quickly the drum went 
through the town with this announce- 
ment — “ Citizens ! by order of the king 
and the Tiers Etat 1 Notice is herebji* 
given, tlmt Sauvage will be hanged at 
three o’ mock.” At that hour an im- 
mense multitude assembled at the Ho- 
tel de Ville ; the unhappy wretch, who 
was entirely innocent, was brought oUt 
and instantly hung up to the lamp-post. 
The rope broke, and he fell to the 
earth ; again he was hoisted up with a 
fresh cord, and at the same time pierced 
through with swords and bayonets 
amidst savage shouts. His hec^ was 
then cut off, put on the top of a pike, 
and paraded through the streets, fol- 
lowed by a butcher who had severed an 
arm, brandishing his bloody knife, fvhile 
another ocoasionally opened the lips to 
make them receive the strehm of blood 

* Copies of these engravings still exist.— 
HitMre Parlmentaire, T. 150. 


which flowed d(fwn the ghastly cheeks. 
Not content with these atrocities, the 
heartland pieces of the body of Ber- 
thier were thrown into a goblet of wine, 
in which they were^ ooiled ; and the sa- 
vages, standing round thejcaldron, drank 
the fuming liquor red with blood, with 
naked arms uplifting their glasses, and 
chanting a song, the burden of which 
was death to all aristocrats who should 
oppose the will AT the people.+ 

19. Confounded by these and ssiHiilar 
atrocities, of which they were doomed 
to bo the impotent spectators, Bailly 
and Lafayette sent in the resigiiifitUiii^s 
of their respective offices of mayor of 
Paris and commander of the National 
Guard. “ What a magistracy is this,” 
cried the former, “ which has not power 
to prevent a crime perpetrated imder 
its very eyes !” “The people,” said 
Lafayette, “ have not listened to my 
advice ; and the day on which they 
broke the promise which they made to 
me is that on which I feel I ought to 
resign my office, in which 1 can no 
longer be of any use.” But it is easier 
to put a revolutionarytorrent in motion 
than to withdraw from it when in the 
middle of its course. Earnest entreaties 
were made to them to resume their ap- 

t "Tbo heart of the proscribed traitoi 
(Berthier) was carried along the streets on 
the point of a cutlass. '^U 1 In a public 
place who would beheve it! Frenenmou, 
responsible beings, ventured, oh God! to 
dip fragments of the bleeding flesh in their 
Arml^ thoir hatred greedily feeding on it : 
this actually took plaM in a in the Bue 
St Honord, near the Bue Bichelleu."— Prud- 
HOMME, HMutions de Paris, No. ii. p. 25, 
18 to 25 J uly 1789. The murder of Beithier 
was immediately owing to the fabrications 
already alluded to; but it is now known 
that it was owing to a deeper causey and im- 
plicated more exalted personages. He had 
transmitted to Louis two secret memoin). in 
which he had advised him either to yield 
and oonoede at once the whole demands of 
the Assembly, or to put himself at the head 
of his army, and arrest several members of 
the Assembly who wore ime»licated in the 
Orleans conspiracy. These memol^'f' were 
read in presence of Louis de Narbonne, who 
infbrmed Madame de Stael of their Imj^rt, 
and she had the imprudence to make Mira- 
beau acquainted with them. Hrace the viru- 
letioo of the chiefs of the revolt against this 
estimable man, the fsthw of eight children, 
alike distinguished by virtues and their 
manners. — Madams Campak, *11. 62; CoN< 
DORCST's Memoirs, i, 259. 
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pointments; fair promises were lavished, 
that the disorders inseparable from the 
rise of ‘freedom should not be replated; 
and these well-m^^ing but deluded 
men, seeing that Their withdrawing 
would probabCy make matters worse, 
by removing the only restraints on the 
popular fury, were obliged, much against 
their will, to resume their functions. 

20. It can hardly be conceived that 
hui]^ cruelty could ^o beyond these 
dreaa^l massacres ; but the scehes 
which followed the fall of the Bastile 
in the provincial towns, and many of 
th!»,;pt3Jviuces of France, threw the atro- 
cities of the capital into the shade. The 
regular soldiers almost everywhere de- 
clared for the people ; and as this gave 
the latter the commtmd of the whole 
arsenals in France, the populace were, 
in evei^quarter, speedily armed, and no 
power existed in the state which could 
coerce or restrain them. In many pro- 
vinces the peasants rose in arms, ran- 
sacked and burned the chateaus of the 
landlords, and massacred or expelled 
the possessors. The horrors of the in- 
surrectionof the Jacquerie, in the time of 
Edward III., were revived on a greater 
scale, and with circumstances of doejjer 
atrocity. In their blind fury the insur- 
gents did not even spare those seigneurs 
who were known to bo inclined to the 
popular side, or had done the most to 
mitigate their sufferings or support their 
rights. The most cruel tortures were in- 
flicted on the victims who fell into diei» 
hands : many had the soles of thei^ feet 
roasted over a slow fire before being put 
to death ; others had their hair and eye- 
brows burnt off, while their dwellings 
were destroyed, after which they were 
drowned in the nearest fishpond. The 
Marquis of Barras was cut to pieces be- 
fore his wife, far advanced in pregnancy, 
who shortly after died of horror ; the 
roads were covered with young women 
of rank and l^auty flying from death, 
and leading their aged parents by the 
hand. It was amidst the cries of agony, 
and by the light of conflagration, that 
liberty arose in France. 

21. At Caen, and several other towns 
of Normandy, thff massacres of the me- 
tropolis w0t6 too laithfuUy imitated. 

VOL. L 


M. de Belzunce, an amiable young eSan 
of a noUe fail|||iy, major in the regiment 
of Bouimon, stationed at that iQwn, hSd 
endeavoured to preserve his men from 
tj^e contagion of revolt ; and he had so 
far succeeded as to have attracted the 
notice of Marat, who in sevdial numbers 
of his incendiary j oumal had stigmatised 
him as an aristocrat who should forth- 
witbAe delivered over to popular ven- 
gean^. Soon a furious multitude arose 
and demanded his head : the magis* 
trates, to avoid a civil war, requested 
him to go to the Hotel de Tille witl^ 
them, which he at once did, and from 
thence, for additional security, he was 
sent under an escort of the national 
guard, who pledged themselves for his 
safety, to the citadel; while, to remove 
all cause of irritation, his regiment was 
ordered by the commandant of the pro- 
vince to leave the town. No sooner 
were they gone than the crowff, worked 
up by a fresh journal of Marat’s, in 
which he was again denounced, broke 
into the citadel ; tlfe national guard, as 
usual, did nothing to coerce the people, 
and M. de Belzunce was dragged out and 
shotdn the chief square of the tovvn, in 
preseneg of the powerless magisti ^^ 
No sooner was htftlead tint* bio^lfo^ 
was torn in pieees — his head j^araded 
through the streets on a pike, and his 
entrails hanging on other Ipears like 
ribbons. Bits of his flesh were divided 
among the people ; some were eaten by 
the cannibals,* others put into bottles 
of spirits to be preserved. TIfese hide- 
ous atrocities sank deep into the heart 
of a y^jLing and beautiful woman of rank, 
w^h whom, in early life, M. do Belzunce 
had been acquainted, and who, though 
belonging to the liberal party, was tinged 

* " Beau coup de citoyons de Caen vou- 
lureut avoir un larabeau do sa chair, beaucoup 
on einport^rcut dans leurs poches, d'autres 
firont prdc^der la Bjpoctacle do sa t6te par la 
vue do sea cntrailles attaches an haut d’une 
pique on guise de rubans. Uu homme envoys 
uu morcoau de sa chair k un four de bou- 
gor pour cuite el pour en Mre un repeu 
/anulle, Une soge-femmo alia plus lorn : 
elle n’out pas do relache qu'elle n’eut obtenu 
un fhigment des parties soxuellos de la vi> 
time, qu’ello conserva dans un bocal rempli 
d’osprit de vin.”— Peudhommb, Crima de ia 
HMution, iii 149. 

I 
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by none of its vices, and lived to take a 
si^fnal revenge on the aiit|j'or of Ws mur- 
der : her name wfia Cuaiilotte Corday. 

22. Similar «/;rocities disgraced many 
other of the lai’ge towns in France, esp/'- 
cially Strasbourg, Troyes, Nisrnea, and 
Orleans, At St Denis the crowd fell 
upon M. Chrdel, the mayor of the town, 
cut off his head, and paraded it into 
Paris : his wife, who witnessed the 
deed, threw herself into a wej)l and was 
drowned. On the same day M. Mon- 
lesson was seized in the Chateau de 
^Juignd, near Mans, with M. Cureau, 
his father-in-law, by a furious mob, 
which broke open the house. First the 
noses and cars of these unhappy men, 
and at length their heads, were cut off, 
and paraded on pikes in presence of the 
magistrates, who were compelled to be 
present at this act of popular atrocity. 
In Strasbourg, a frightful tumult took 
place ; six hundred rioters besieged the 
Hotel de Ville, pillaged it, and threat- 
ened the whole town with ctmUagration. 
At Troyes, a mob dissembled round the 
Hotel de Ville, exclaiming that the 
bread wak made of unwholesome flour; 
and though the mayor, Huez, -.pro- 
p^U^ed a sentence condemning it to 
be' burnt, jTvt such was the fury of the 
people that they fell ui>on him in the 
Hippodrome : ho was knocked down, 
and instadtly a frantic mob of men, 
women, and children, fell upon him 
and murdered him on the spot. One 
woman, seeing that his body yet quiv- 
ered, plmiged her scissors in his eyes, 
and scooped them out. At Marseilles, 
the fury of the populace was onjy sup- 
pressed after a vehement contest be- 
tween the national guard and the in- 
surgents. At Orleans a still greater 
calamity ensued. There vigorous ef- 
forts were made by the troops of the 
lino and police to protect the convoys 
of provisions coming into the town from 
pillage, and in the conflict eight men 
were killed and twelve wounded. In- 
stantly a fui'iouB mob of some thousand ! 
persona got up and assailed the troops, | 
but they were boldly met . eighfy men | 
were killed, and a still greater number ! 
wounded; but the insurrection was at 
once suppressed. If the same fidelity 
and vigour had been generally exerted 


in France, the reign of blood would 
have been stifled in its cradle. 

23. “ But nothing in these frightful 
days equalled the atrocities which were 
committed by the" insurgent peasants 
upon the inmates of the diateaus, which 
they sacked and burnt in the first tran- 
sports consequent on the taking of the 
Bastile. In the space of a few days 
sixty-seven chateaus in the districts 
Macounais and Beaujolais alone were 
delivered over to the flames, all 
the churches containing the tombs of 
the ancestors of the nobility were de- 
stroyed. In Dauphind, thirty-sisftftir^’jd 
the same fate, and their whole inhabi- 
tants were burnt or massacred. In Bur- 
gundy several of the nobles strove to 
resist, and, by arming their servants 
and a few fiiithful retainers, succeeded 
in inflicting some severe losse^ on the 
insurgents ; but the latter soon became 
so numerous that all attempts to with- 
stand them only aggravated the suffer- 
ings of the landowners, without avert- 
ing their fate. A forged proclamation 
of the king was spread, in which he was 
made to call on the people to rise and 
avenge themselves on the oppressors 
alike of the sovereign and themselves. 
This at once stimulated revolt and dis- 
armed resistance. A body of six thou- 
sand armed brigands traversed the coun- 
try on both sides of the Saone, burning 
and destroying chateaus and churcLes 
ind^criminately ; while French Flan- 
kers. Dauphind, Alsace, and the Lyon- 
nais)' were the prey of similar dis- 
orders.* 

24. Nothing in this hideous catologue 
could exceed the cruelty exercised by 
the peasants in endeavouring to extort 
from the seigneurs their title-deeds. As 

* ** It was in the Maconnais and Beaujolais 
districts chat the desolation of the country 
presented the most frightful aspect. Twenty- 
two chateaus fell a prey to the flames, or to 
the rapacity of theao 6000 brigands. Sei^eurs, 
proprietors, formers, pastorsfohurchoaovery- 
thing, boro the mark of their ftiiious sacri- 
lege. The cultivators of the soil, threatened 
with incendiarism, trembling lest they ^ould , 
SCO their houses reduced to ashes, feared to' 
house their crops. This bond of miscreants, 
emboldened by impunity, swelled with fear- 
fVil rapidity. They wo^jt to all the villages, 
sounded the bells, compelled the men, 
with a pistol at their throats, m march along 
with them.”— 3fen<(«/r, 6 to 7 Aug. 1789, col, 2. 
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possession of the laud for nothing was 
the real^ object of the movement, they 
were iinpressed with the idea, \mich 
often proved well fof|nded, that if they 
could only discover and destroy these, 
no one could cl^m the lands and pro 
perty, and they would enjoy their farms 
without disturbance. Incredible were 
the efforts they made, if they could not 
find the title-deeds in ^e chateaus, to 
torture the landowners and their fany- 
lies int&r'a discovery of where they were. 
In Normandy, one of the seigneurs was 
placed on a blazing pile, to make him 
give.* afj^his deeds ; he was taken from 
it, with his two hands burnt to the 
bone, without disclosing the secret. 
In Franche-Comtd, the axe was raised 
over the head of Madame de Batteville, 
to extort from her the same discovery, 
and a pitchfork held at the throat of 
the Princess de Listenay. Cruelties 
of the same sort were exercised on Ma- 
dame de Tonnerre and many others — 
often without extracting, even by the 
dread of instant death, the desired dis- 
closure/ 

26. The National Assembly was well 
aware of the general prevalence of these 
horrors ; its own proceedings and pro- 
clamations contain official notice of their 
extent, t But they did nothing what- 
ever of an efficient character to repress 
them. They issued, indeed, several 
pro^amations against the disorders, 
and calling on the people to respect 

* “In the first moments of frenzy it tras 
reckoned a crime to belong to the aristocracy, 
and sex even was no protection from tho.fiiry 
of the multitude. M. do Montosson was shot 
at Mans after being forced to witness the 
slaughter of his father-in-law. M. de Barras 
was cut in pieces before the eyes of his wife, 
then pregnant In Normandy, a seiffiiour 
suffering from paralysis was abandoned on a 
pile of burning wood, whence ho was removed 
with scorched hands. In Fronche-Comt^, 
^ad. de Batteville was compelled, with an 
axe held over her head, to give up her titles ; 
the Princess of Listenay was similarly con- 
strained, with a ](fitchfork at her throat and 
1 ler two daughters swooning at her fbet. Ma- 
dame de Tonnerre and M. L’Allemand suf- 
fered the same fate. The Chevalier d’Ambly, 
dragged naked on a dunghill, beheld dancing 
around him the demons who had tom out his 
hair and eyebrows. M. d’Ormenon and Ma- 
dame de Monteran weas kept for three hours 
with a pistol at ^elr thrdra, vainly Imploring 
death as a favour ; and as they would not 
consent to surrender their titles, they were 


property ; but they maae no inquiries 
as to th^r auflkors — they instituted ng 
prosecutions, punished no offenders. 
They evon declined to iniftrfere, though 
violently affected, when M. Berthier flew 
to Versailles to implore their^roteclion 
for M. Foulon, his father-in-law, and 
adjured Lally Tollendal, by the love he 
had borne to the memory of his parent, 
to savt his father, now tottering on the 
edge 01 tMb tomb. Though they had 
now, by their direction of the national 
guard, the control of the wholp armed 
force of France, they gave no orders « 
tending to discharge the first duty of 
government — that of protecting life and 
property. Thus their proclamations 
remained a dead letter ; and the jieople 
easily saw that they were not sincere 
in their professed desire to terminate 
the devastations, by the constant apo- 
logies which Mirabeau, llob^spieiTe, 
Si^yes, and the other popular orators, 
made for these excesses, as the natural 
and inevital^B resu^J of centuries of 
previous oppression. The real motives 
of tlieir conduct are thus revealed by 
Dumont : “ Indeed they were so fiir 
comnxitted in a contest with the crown 
and the yistocraev. that, instead 
pining, they rejoic^ in eeefft at atro- 
cities which seemed necessary to com- 
plete the intimidation of their adver- 
saries. They felt that they*had put 
themselves in a situation where they 
mi^st either fear the noblesse, or be 

dragged from their carnages and toa*jd into a 
pool.”— 3 to4 Aug, 1739, p. 138, col. i. 

t In their report on the disorders on 8d 
August J 789, the Assembly stated: “Let- 
ters and memonals received from all the pro- 
vfncA havo proved, that property of every 
kind is everywhere the prey of the most atro- 
cious plunders; that through the country 
tho houses are burned, tho convents des- 
troyed, and farms given up to pillage ; im- 
posts, seignorial ri^ts, all are annihilated ; 
the laws are without force, the magistrates 
without authority, and justice is now but a 
phantom which it is vain to seek in the courts 
of law.”— Afemoriai qf^d August 1789. 

* * The people have armed themselves with 
weapons of all sorts ; attacked the ncighbour- 
ingchateaus; knowing no restraint when they 
think thiir fiiry merited, they have abandon- 
ed, and continue to ab^don, themsolves to the 
most frightful excesses ; they have bunied and 
sacked tho repositories of the seigneurs, and 
compelled them to ronouuoe their ri^ihts ; 
they have destroyed chateaus and burned 
abbeys.”— Pari, de la France, ii. 182. 
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feWd by them. Thus, for decency’s 
^ftke, they blamed openly4ad ajfplauded 
privately; they conferred praises on thi 
constituted aHithorities, and m secret 
gave encouragement to license. T^« 
usual consequence of violent usurpa- 
tion is, to compel men to plunge deeper 
into the stream of revolution, anc^com 
mit the greater crimes, to save them 
selves from the consequences the 
lesser which they have already perpe 
t rated.” 

26. soon appeared what objects 
r the revolutionists had in view in per- 
petrating or screening and palliating 
these excesses. They led at once to 
the general emigration of the no- 
blesse — the cause of evils unnum- 
bered to their country and to them- 
selves, and which powerfully contri- 
butfd to stamp its peculiar and fatal 
charact^^r on the French Revolution. 
The first emigration of the Royalist 
leaders began on the day when the 
king, having resolved orP submission, 
repaired to Paris. The Count d’Artow, 
the Prince of Condd, the Prince of Conti, 
the Marshal de Broglie, M. do Bretouil, 
and tlie whole obnoxious memblrs of 
#4j^j^inistry, seeing their pljyis of re 
sistance c^6rtume$ and the army ge- 
nerally in revolt, set^ofF secretly from 
VersaiUes, and arrived safe at Brussels. 
With proVound affliction the queen bade 
adieu to her faithful friend Madame de 
Polig^nac, with the sad presentimeqt, 
which was too fatally reali.sed, that she 
should hfever see her more. The Prince 
of Bourbon and the Duke d’Enghien 
soon followed. Monsieur, afterwards 
Louis XVIII., who incliRed to librral 
opinions, and was not exposed to the 
same danger, remained for some time 
longer with the king, but was at length 
likewise constrained to leave the coun- 
try. The Duke de Luxembourg, though 
a moderate adherent of the new opin- 
ions, and the Marshal de Carrier, the 
friend of Necker, retired, the one into 
England, the other to Germany. M. 
d’Esprdmdnil, the former idol^^of the 
people, M. de CazaRs, and the Abbd 
Maury, also withdrew ; but they were 
wrest^ in l^icardy, and brought back 
to the Assembly, who placed them un- 
der the shield of its inviolability. 


27. Although, however, the emigra- 
tion of these leaders of the Royalist 
party was a very disastrous thing for 
France, by abanebaning the sovereign 
without either counsels or support in 
the midst of a rebelUbus people, yet 
the great mass of the noblesse had not 
as yet left the country. It was the in- 
surrection of the peasants, the burning 
of the chateaus, and the frightful cruel- 
ties exercised on the nobles in somany 
of the provinces of France, wh^ ren- 
dered emigration general. It is not 
surprising that, when the lauded pro- 
prietors saw such numbers of (^k^- 
houses sacked and burnt, and their un- 
happy inmates murdered or burnt alive, 
without any attempt being made by the 
National Assembly, the army, the na- 
tional guard, or the constituted autho- 
rities, either to defend them oy to pun- 
ish their assassins, they should have 
given up the cause for lost — and deemed 
that, 08 in a shipwreck at sea, the only 
hope that remained was to quit the 
vessel, and make, destitute of eveiy- 
thing, for the nearest shore. But how- 
ever natural or unavoidable it might 
be, in the first moments of alarm at 
these infamous cruelties, yet was the 
emigration of the noblesse, and, still 
more, their continued residence abroad 
when the disorders had in a great de- 
gree subsided, a great fault, a most ca- 
lamitous circumstance. It left the king 
destitute alike of moral and physical 
sunuort, and deprived the nation of all 
leaders who could hove taken advantage 
of the reaction in favour of order which 
nsued ere long, when the woeful conse- 
quences of democratic government had 
been practically experienced. 

28. The fatal effect of this universal 
liflcouragement and general emigration 
f the noblesse was speedily felt in the 
measures of the Assembly ; and it soon * 
ippeared that if the people require an 
executive to retain them, in their duty, 
the legislature standa not in need 
>f its protection to prevent it from^being 
impelled to the destruction of the na- 
donal institutions. The dissolution of 
the royal authority was ere long fol- 
lowed by an unex^l>led proceeding on 
the part of the N^ional Assembly. On 
the night of the 4th August, amidst 
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genenil consternation ft the accounts 
received firom the provinces on the pre- 
ceding 'day, the Viscount de Noailles 
gave the signal for innovation, by pro- 
posing that the burden of taxes should 
tall equally on Sdl classes ; that the feu- 
dal rights should be declared liable to 
redemption, and personal servitude be 
simply abolished. The Duke d'Aiguil- 
lon, in an eloquent spe^h, seconded the 
pro^sal. This, thougn a great conces- 
sion, iUinded alike in justice and ex- 
pedience, was far from satisfying the 
popular party. A painful picture of the 
oj^ #-esS5on of feudal rights was drawn, 
and the generosity of the nobles piqued 
to consent to their voluntary surrender. 
All parties began, contrary to all ex- 
pectation, to vie with each other in pro- 
posing the abolition of abuses ; the con- 
tagion bg^ame universal; in a few hours 
the whole feudal rights were abandoned. 
The Duke do ChAtelet proposed that 
the right of buying up tithes should be 
allowed, and that they should be com- 
muted into a payment in money ; the 
Bishopof Nancy, thegeneral I’edemption 
of ecclesiastical property; the Bishop 
of Chartres, the 8upj)resaion of the ex- 
clusive right of the chase. The more 
important rights of feudal jurisdiction 
in matters of crime, of the disposal of 
offices for gain, of pecuniary immimi- 
tie.s, of inequality of taxes, of plurality 
of benefices, of casual emolument to the 
clergy, of annats to the court of Roijie, 
were successively abandoned : finfjly, 
the incorporations and separate states 
sacrificed their privileges ; the Bretons, 
the Burgundians, the Languedocians, 
renounced the rights which had with- 
stood the assaults of Richelieu and 
Louvois. All the monuments of free- 
dom which the patriotism of former 
times had erected were swept away, and 
*the liberty established in its stead was 
founded on an imaginary and untried 
basis. • 

29. On this occasion the most re- 
markable speech was that made by the 
Duke d’Aiguillon, which gives a picture 
of the views that dictated these immense 
and sudden concessions, and shows how 
large a share the lAijpDrs of which the 
oountry was (ft that moment the theatre 
had in producing them. ** There is no 


one,” said he. “who must not groan 
over th% scenw of horror which Fran ^ 
at this moment exhibits. The efier- 
vescenc® of the people, %ho have con- 
quered freedom when guilty ministers 
sought to ravish it from the^, has now 
become an obstacle to freedom, at a 
time when the views of government are 
again in harmony with the wishes of 
the nsftion. It is not merely the brigands 
who, wittfarms in their hands, wish to 
enrich themselves in the midst of the 
public calamities ; in many provinces 
the entire mass of the peasantry have • 
formed themselves into a league to de- 
stroy the chateaus, ravage the lands, 
and, above all, get possession of the 
charter-chests where the feudal titles 
are deposited. They seek to shake off 
a yoke which for centuries has weighed 
upon them ; and we must admit that, 
though that insurrection is ^julpable, 
(what violent aggression is not so ? ) 
yet it finds much excuse in the vexa- 
tions which ftive produced it. The pro- 
prietors of fiefs, or of seignorial rights, 
it is true, have seldom themselves per- 
petrated the injustice of which their 
vassais complain, but their stewards 
and ageirts have dpuo so ; and the 
happy labourer, subjected to the bar- 
barous yoke of the feudal laws which 
still subsist in France, groans finder the 
constraint of which he is the victim. 
Those rights, it must bo admitted, are 
property, and all property is sacred ; 
but they are burdensome to thj people, 
and all are agreed as to the continual 
vexations which they produce. In this 
enlighte ned age, when a sound philoso- 
phy* hiw resumed its empire — at this 
fortunate moment, when, united for the 
public good, and free from all personal 
interest, we are called upon to labour 
for the regeneration of the state — it 
appears to me that, before proceeding 
b) the constniction of a constitution, so 
ardently desired by the nation, we should 
prove to all the citizens that our wish 
is even to anticipate their desires, and 
to esta]^lish, as quickly as possible, that 
equality of rights which should ever 
prevail among men, and ciyi alone se- 
cure their liberty. I doubt not that the 
proprietors of fiefs, the lords of estates, 
win be the first to agree to the renun- 
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ciation of their rights on reasonable in- 
demnity. They have ali^cidy renounced 
their pecuniary exemptions ; we cannot 
expect them i to renounce gratuitously 
their feudal rights — but we may exj^pct 
them to consent to the purchase of their 
seignorial* rights by their vassals, at a 
price to be fixed on a moderate scale 
by the Assembly.’* 
iJO. Such was the enthusiasm produced 
by these words, and by the i^raj^nic de- 
scriptions of feudal oppression which 
followed from succeeding orators, that 
the Assembly, who were in the excited 
state of an evening meeting, went on 
abandoning and voting away one right 
after another, till there seemed no end 
to their extravagance. “Every one,” 
says an eyewitness (Dumont), “hastened 
forward to lay a sacrifice on the altar 
of Jhe country, by denuding himself or 
some one else. There w'as not a moment 
left for reflection; a sort of sentimental 
contagion carried away every heart. 
That renunciation of ali privileges — 
that sacrifice of all rights burdensome 
to the people — those multiplied aban- 
donments— had an air of magnanimity 
which made tlieir consequences <4e en- 
■ ely overlooked,” To suclj,a height 
lA the eftfhusiasmVrise, that the Arch- 
bishop of Paris deserved no small credit 
for having dexterously contrived to ter- 
minate the sitting by the proposal that a 
Te Deum should be sung in the chapel 
of the king, in presence of his majesty 
and the Assembly, which was received* 
Avith uhivcrsal acclamation. The arch- 
bishop concluded with a proposal that 
the king should receive the^title of 
“ Father of his people. Restorer o^ the 
Liberty of France;” and the sitting 
terminated at four in the morning amid 
unanimous acclamations, which lasted 
a quarter of an hour. 

31 . Indescribable were the transports 
which this memorable sitting awakened 
in Paris, and throughout all France. 
“ In a single night,” said the Moniteury 
“ the whole fabric of feudal power has 
fallen to the gi-ound, and tl^e glori- 
ous edifice of general liberty emerged 
in its stead.’* It has been truly said, 
that this ‘'night changed the political 
condition of France. It delivered the 
land from feudal domination, the per- 


son from feudal dependence — secured 
the property of the poor from the ra- 
pacity of the rich — the fruiW of in- 
dustry from the ^.tortion of idleness. 
By suppressing private jurisdictions, it 
paved the way for public justice ; by 
terminating the purchase of oflRces, it, 
in appearance at least, seemed to lead 
to purity in the discharge of their du- 
ties. The career of industry, the sti- 
mulus of ambition, was thence^, ward 
o^en to all the people ; and tbe^dious 
distinctions of noble and roturieVy patri- 
cian and base-born, the relics of Gothic 
conquest, were for ever destroj%.1.4ii&iad 
these changes been introduced with cau- 
tion, or had they gradually grown out of 
the altered condition of society, there 
can be no doubt that they would have 
been highly beneficial ; but coming, as 
they did, suddenly and unexpectedly 
upon the kingdom, they produced the 
most disastrous consequences, and con- 
tributed, more than any other circum- 
stance, to spread abroad that settled 
contempt for antiquity, and total dis- 
regard of private right, which distin- 
guished the subsequent periods of the 
French Revohition. 

32. The whole ideas of men were sub- 
verted, when rights established for cen- 
turies, privileges maintained by succes- 
sive generations, and institutions held 
tlie most sacred, were at once abandon- 
ed. N othing could be regarded as sfcibhs 
ii^, 80 ciety after such a shock; the chi- 
m^'OB of every enthusiast, the dream of 
every visionary, seemed equally desen^- 
ing of attention with the sober conclu- 
sions of reason and obseiwation, when 
all that former ages hod done was swept 
away in the very commencement of im- 
provement. All that the eye had rested 
on as most stable, all that the mind had 
been accustomed to regard as most last- 
ing, disappeared before the first breatlf 
of innovation. “ Nullo tribunorum cen- 
turionumve adhortanVi, sibi quisque 
dux et instigator; et preecip'ium pessi- 
morumincitameutum,quod bonimoere- 
bant.*’* The consequences of such a 

* Without any Indteinont from tho tri- 
bunes or leaders, evvy one indulged in liis 
own vagaries; andftthat grgatest of excite- 
ments to the bad, the grief of tlie good, took 
place.”— Tacitus^ Uitl i. 88. 
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cjtep could not be othd' than fatal. It 
opened the door to every species of ex- 
travagance, furnished a precedent for 
every subsequent sgoliatioli, and led im- 
mediately to that mtense excitement, 
amid which thrv most audacious and the 
least reasonable are sure of obtaining an 
ascendancy. The event, accordingly, 
proved the justice of these principles. 
“ The decrees of the 4th August,” says 
Dumont, “ so far fvodf putting, as was 
exjSfee^j^d, n stop to the robbery and fio- 
lence that was going on, served only to 
make the people acquainted with their 
sfren^h, and to inspire them with 
a conviction that all their outrages 
against the nobility would pass with 
impunity. Nothing done through fear 
succeeds in its object. Those whom you 
hope to disarm by concessions, are only 
led by them to still bolder attempts, and 
more eitravagant demands.” 

33. The consequences of this invasion 
of private right were soon apparent. 
Three days after, the popular leaders 
maintained that it was not the power 
of redeeming, but the abolition of tithes, 
which had been voted; and that all that 
the clergy had a right to was a decent 
provision for their members. The 
church found an able but unexpected 
advocate in the Ahh6 Si^yes. “ If it 
is yet possible,” said he, “ to awaken in 
your minds the love of justice, I would 
a^, not if it is expedient, but if it i.s 
just, to despoil the church ? The tithe, 
whatever it may be in future, doe^ iioj 
at present belong to you. If it i^sup- 
pressed in the hand of the creditor, does 
it follow from this that it is extinguish- 
ed also in that of the debtor, and be- 
come your property ? You yourselves 
have declared the tithe redeemable ; by 
so doing you have recognised its legal 
existence, and cannot now suppress it. 
The tithe does not belong to the owner 
of the soil He has neither purchased 
it, nor acquired it by inheritance. If 
you extinguish the tithes, you confer a 
gratuitous and uncalled-for present on 
the landed proprietor, who does nothing ; 
while you ruin the true proprietor, who 
instructs the people in return for that 
share of its fruits, You would be free, 
and yru k»ow not mow to be just.” 

34. Mirabeau supported the abolition 


of the tithes. He argued : The burden 
of supportiuMhe public worship should 
be borife eqiially by all ; the state aldbe 
was th^udge whether ij| should fall ex- 
clusively on the landed proprietors, or 
1 % made good by a general contribution 
of the citizens; it robs no one it it 
mal^s such a distribution of the bur- 
den as it deems most expedient ; and 
the (gjpressive weight of this impost on 
the £Aial 4 proprietors loudly called for 
its imposition on the state in general. 
For this purpose the clergy should be 
paid by salaries. It is tin^, in the 
midst of a revolution which has brought 
forth such generous sentiments, that we 
should abjure the haughty pride which 
makes us disdain the word salary. I 
know but three ways of living in so- 
ciety : gou must be either a beggary a rob^ 
heVf or a stipendiary. The proprietor 
is nothing but the first of stipendiaries. 
What we call property is nothing but 
a right to rent — that is, a certain pay- 
ment out o^the land. The landowners 
are the stewards, tht agents of the social 
body.” The clergy had the generosity 
to intrust their interests to the equity 
of t(ho Assembly; the only return they 
met with was the suppression of tithe;?, 
under tie conditid < i that tlDi§Rtato shCfiSd 
fitly provide foii religion and its minis- 
tei-s — an obligation which wiis solemnly 
committed to the French «ation, but 
which was afterv^ards shamefully vio- 
lated, and in fact became perfectly illu- 
sory. Thus tbe first fruit which the 
clergy derived from their junction with 
the Tiers Etat was the annihilation of 
thtufcr j’u’operty, and the reduction of 
themSelves to beggary. In this there 
was notliing surprising; gratitude is 
unknown in public assemblies. When 
men vote awtiy the property of others, 
they can expect no mercy for their own ; 
when the foundations of society are tom 
up, the first to be sacrificed are the lead- 
ers of the movement, or the most de- 
fenceless of its supporters. 

35. The clergy acted on this occasion 
with a noble disinterestedness worthy 
of thiir mission. The first in rank, the 
chief in station, the richest in posses- 
sions, were the foremost *60 make the 
sacrifice of worldly goods on the altar 
of their country. The Archbishop of 
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Ail. first signed an unqualified renun- 
ciation of his benefices ii^any^ of the 
ritihest bishv^is in France immediately 
followed’ his sample. During more 
than an hour the signature of these re- 
nunciations coiitiuuedj amidst a trans- 
port of applause from the Assembly 
and the galleries. When the sacrifice 
had terminated, Juignd, Archbishop of 
Paris, rose and said, in a voice pene- 
trated with emotion : “We jj^irilnder 
the ecclesiasticid tithes into the hands 
of a just and generous nation. Let the 
gtjspel be*preached : let the Divine wor- 
ship be celebrated with decency and 
dignity; let the clmrches be provided 
with virtuous and zealous pastors; let 
the poor be succoured — these are the 
objects to whicli we devote oiir tithes; 
these are the ends of our ministry and 
our cares.” “ Such,” said the Cardinal 
de Rfichefoucauld, “ is the wish of all 
the clergj', and they put their tinist in 
the magnanimity of the nation.” With 
such dignified and elevate^, sentiments 
did the church falPln France. 

36. Louis perceived in the clearest 
manner, amidst this chaos of selfishness 
in some, onthusia.sm in others, an^ de- 
^i^dou in all, whither the current was 

•fi ' 

* " I am pleased with tliis noble and gen- 
erou.q conduct on the part of tho two first 
orders m tl»e state ; they have mado great 
sacnfices for the general reconcdiation, for 
their country, for thoir king. Tho sacrifice 
13 boautiftil, but £ can only admire it. i shall 
never consent ta despoil mtf clergy and my n<P' 
blesse. I shall not sanction docroes which 
despoil th^'o ; tho Frouoh people might tlieu 
accuse mo of in.i ustico or of weakness. Arch- 
bishop, you submit to tlie decrees of Provi- 
dence : I behove that I am doing sdin not 
.abandoning mysolf to this ontbusiasm, whi^h 
has got possession of all classes, but which 
only passes through my inmd. i shall do 
everything that appertains to mo, to protect 
my clergy and my noblesse. If force com- 

t iellcd mo to sanction, then I would yield; 
>ut there would then be neither monarchy 
nor monarch m Franco. Tho times are dif- 
ficult. I know that, archbisliop ; and it is 
here wo require aid from heaven. I^et us 
implore it. We will bo hoard. — IjOUIS. Aug. 
12, 1789.” — Wliat a picture does tins letter 
exhibit of the wisdom and foresight of tho 
monarch at this crisis, when all hcad(< wore 
reoliiig ; and how bitterly docs it augment our 
regret at tho unpatriotio and pusillanimous 
emigration of the noblesse, which loft such a 
■crvoreignunarmodandholplcss in tho midst of 
his onemios I — See Correspondance Inidile de 
Lorns XVI. i. 140 ; HUl. Farl. ii. 248. 


tending; and, iir a letter addressed to 
the Archbishop of Arles, he has lefb the 
clearest evidence, both of the sagacity 
of his perception and the strength of 
his undei’standing.'^ But meanwhile 
the revolutionary party, seeing their 
advantage, pursued their aggressions 
with unabated vigour; and the noblesse 
and clergy, panic-struck and disunited, 
and overwhelmed by a decided majority 
in the Assembly, ^were unable to oppose 
an^ effective resistance. In the e^:lffing 
sitting of the 11th August, the subject 
of the feudal rights, the game-laws, and 
the tithes, was resumed; and, «»fte£,T^ 
warm debate, a decree was passed in 
such terms as abolished the first, partly 
on condition of an indemnity, partly 
without it ; the second without any in- 
demnity; and the third ab.solutely with- 
out compensation in the case of secular 
or ecclesiastical bodies, and on 'the pro- 
mise of an indemnity in that of the 
parochial clergy. This indemnity was 
never given. At tho same time, all 
privileges of incorporations, boroughs, 
and provinces, were abolished, and all 
Frenchmen declared eligible alike to 
all offices, civil and military, in the 
kingdom.t This decree was sanctioned 

t “1st. The National Assembly puts an 
end to the feudal system. It decrees that, 
in regard to duos and rights, feudal as 
well as personal, those resting upon mort- 
main, real or personal, or on individual obli- 
gation and its roprosentatives, are abolished 
indemnity; all tho otliers arc dc- 
clare<> redeemable, and tho price and mode 
of redemption will be fixed by the National 
Assembly. 

“ 2d. The exclusive right of the chase and 
open warrens is in like manner abolished, 
uid every proprietor has tho right to destroy, 
)r cause to bo destroyed, every kind of game 
in his own property. 

“3d. Tithes of all kinds, and the prices 
substituted for them, under whatever name 
known and collected, possessed by the regu- 
lar and secular bodies, by ben^ciaries, and all 
manner of bequeathed property held by tho 
order of Mal^ and other orders rcli^ous 
and military, except those which may nave 
been surrendered to the laity by ^leement, 
are abolished ; it being borne in mind, to pro- 
vide in another way for tho expenses of 
Divine worship, the support of the jiarocUial 
clergy, the relief of tho poor, the repairing 
and reconstruction of churches, and all 
other establishments v^ch naturally be- 
long to this departiUpnt.” — Histoire Parle- 
mentaire de la Revolution, ii. 267, 263 ; Difcret, 
11 Aug. 1780. 
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with great solemnity iy the king on 
the 13th August. 

87. Those innovators in the Aasem' 
bly who had joined with the popular 
party from a belierthat in doing so lay 
their only chance of preserving the 
wreck of their property, now perceived, 
with bitter regret, the infatuation of 
the course they Lad pursued, and the 
hupelessnesB of any expectation that, 
by yielding to revolutionary demands, 
thejf '^uld satisfy the people, liho 
Bishop of Chartres, one of the popular 
bishops who had supported the union 
of ,ord»^r8, the vote by head, and the 
new constitution, was at this time 
^ visited by Dumont, when he was dis- 
missing Ida domestics, selling his ef- 
fects, and leaving his house to discharge 
his debts. With tears in his eyes, the 
benevolent prelate deplored the infatu- 
ation 'v^ich had led him to embrace 
the cause of the Tiers Etat, which vio- 
lated in its prosperity all the engage- 
ments contracted in its adversity. The 
Abbd Si6yes, who had taken so decided 
a part in the early usurpations of th' 
Assembly, was hissed and coughed 
down when he strove to resist this ini- 
quitous confiscation. Next day ho gave 
vent to his spleen to Mirabeau, who 
answered, “My dear abbd, you have 
loosed the bull; do you expect he is 
not to make use of his horns ? " 

^8, This first and great precedent of 
iniquity, the confiscation of the pro- 
perty of the church, was brought abouj 
by the selfish apathy, or secret wfehes, 
of the great majority of the laity. All 
classes felt that the financial difficulties 
of the state were nearly insurmountable, 
and ell anticipated a sensible relief from 
any measure, how violent soever, which 
might lead to their extrication. *It was 
the universal belief that this embar- 
rassment was the main cause of the 
public difficulties, and the secret hope 
that the property of the church would 
at once "jput an end to it, which was the 
real cause of this general and iniquitous 
coalition. All imagined that some in- 
terest must be sacrificed, and the church 
was pitched upon as at once the most 
wealthy and defenceless body in the 
state. Bu^ like other measures of 
spoliation, this great invasion of private 


right rapidly and lataily recoiled on 
heads of thosa who engaged in it. 'Ino 
ecclesioltical States, it woi^oon found, 
in the hands of the revolutionary agents, 
encumbired as they were^ith the debts 
o^the clergy, yielded no profit, but were 
rather a burden to the states To render 
them available, the contraction of debt 
on their security became necessary; the 
temp^tion of relieving the public ne- 
cessi^s by such a step was irresistible 
to a public and iiTesponsible body, 
holding estates to the value of nearly 
two hundred millions sterlin;]^ in their 
hands. Extraordinaiy as it may ap-^ 
pear, it is a well-authenticated fact, 
that the expenses of managing the 
church property cost the nation at first 
i)2, 000,000 a-year more than it yielded, 
besides in a few years augmenting the 
public debt by £7,000,000. The reason 
was this : in the confusion consequent 
on so great an act of spoliation, no ac- 
count of ecclesiastical domains could be 
obtained ; and the leaders who had sanc- 
tioned so prodigioui a robbery found it 
impossible, after its commission, to re- 
strain the peculation of their inferior 
agents. Hence ere long, as will appear 
in ihe sequel, arose the system of As- 
siONATf, which sp:edily qi^druffiedCLc 
strength of the republican government, 
rendered irretrievable the march of tho 
Revolution, and involved al^ classes in 
such inextricable difficulties as rapidly 
brought homo to every interest in tho 
<8!tate tho spoliation which they had 
begun by inflicting on the weakest. 

39. The abolition of the exclusive 
right of shooting and hunting was made 
the jft-etext for the most destructive 
dfeorders throughout all France. An 
immense crowd of artisans and me- 
chanics issued from the towns, and, 
joining the rural population, spread 
themselves over the fields in search of 
game. The greatest violence was speed- 
3y committed by the armed and un- 
controllable multitude. No sort of re- 
gard was paid to the clause in the de- 
cree of the Assembly, that the right of 
the clbase was given to each man on his 
own ground only. It was universally 
considered as conferring a,general right 
to shoot over any ground whatever. 
Enclosures were struck down, wood# 
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(Ifstroyed, houses broken open, robbery 
perpetrated, under pretence of exercis- 
V..g the neyjly regained rights’of man. 
Meanwhile, the burning of the chateaus, 
and the plunder of the landetf proprie- 
tors, continued without intermissidn ; 
while the 4)Ssembly, instead of attempt- 
ing to check these disorders, issued a 
proclamation, in which they affected to 
consider them as the work of aristjprats. 
who were desirous of bringing (jdium 
upon the Revolution. One of the most 
singular effects of the spirit of faction 
is the aViurditiea which it causes to be 
‘embraced by its votaries, and their ex- 
troordinaiy credulity in regard to every- 
thing which seems cdculated to advance 
the interests of their party. The people 
of Versailles already insulted and pelted 
the nobles and clergy at the gate of the 
Assembly, whom they stigmatised as 
Ariiiocrats — an epithet which after- 
wards became the prelude to certain 
destruction. It may readily be ima- 
^ned what an effect this name had in 
influencing the mkids of men, already 
sufficiently inflamed from other causes. 
‘‘ Epithets and nicknames,” said Napo- 
leon, should never be dospisecj: it 
is by such means that mankind are 

40. But in the midst^of these mingled 
transports and disorders, Pai-is was in 
the most fjeplorable state of distress, 
and the finances of the kingdom, from 
the general cessation in the payment 
of taxes, were rapidly approaching a 
slate of complete insolvency. Even the 
columns of the Moniteur* openly an- 
nounced that the municipality was 
bankrupt, and the people starving Nor 
was the public exchequer in a mdre 
flourishing condition. M. Necker, on 
7th August, drew the following dread- 
ful picture of the state of the king- 
dom and of the finances : You are all 

* “ I have spoken of the capital, of the de- 
spair of its inhabitants. The publication of 
this truth may be dangerous, and is unneces- 
sary. Prudence donuuids silonce : and your 
penetration will readily perceive the mass 
of evil which a suspension of paymwts is 
bringing on Paris at this moment. \^at is 
weighed against, or what c;m l»e weighed 
against, this fl^st necessity, this first duty of 
coming to the rescue of expiring public credit 
and property?"— iWifrot/r/ de M. dk Lally 
Tom.kndai., Aug. 7, 1780; Moniteur, p. 155. 


aware that property has been violated 
in the provinces ; that bands of incen- 
diariisB have ravaged the houses ; that 
the forms of justice are disregarded, 
and replaced by violence and lists of 
proscription. Terror i'lnd alarm have 
spread universally, even where the 
bands of depredators have not pene- 
trated ; licentiousness is unrestrained, 
law powerless, the tribunals idle ; deso- 
lation covers a^part of France, terror 
th3 whole; commerce and indiyii^ arc 
suspended, and even the asylums of 
religion afford no longer a refuge to the 
innocent. Indigence or misfortune J»iis 
not produced these evils. The season 
has been propitious, and at this time of 
the year should furnish employment to 
all The beneficence of the king has 
been shown in every possible way ; the 
rich have never shared so large a por- 
tion of their wealth with the poor. No, 
gentlemen ! It is the total subversion 
of the police, and of all regular autho- 
rity, which has occasioned these evils. 
The royal revenues have been in great 
part absorbed in the purchase of grain 
to feed the people. The payment of 
imposts and taxes of every sort has 
almost entirely ceased. The deficiency 
in the exchequer is enormous. So vast 
has this evil become that every one can 
judge of it — it is notorious to all the 
world. Let us then all unite to save 
the state, for matters have come to s\v:h 
a pass that nothing but the immediate 
^nchfirin union of all men of property 
can {^reserve us from the most dreadful 
convulsions.” 

41. It was not surprising that even 
the popular leader of the Tiers Etat 
made such a mournful exposition of the 
state of the nation, for matters had in 
reality reached such a height in Paris, 
and over all France, that they amount- 
ed almost to total anarchy. Every body 
of men in the capital instantly entered 
on the exorcise of their^new and in- 
toxicating rights ; and the electors in- 
variably assumed the government of 
their representatives. One hundred ami 
eighty delegates, nominated by the dis- 
tricts, usurped a legislative power in 
the metroiK>lis ; but were in their 
turn controlled b^heir censtitueuts, 
who, without hesitation, annulled their 
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decrees when not suilbd to their incli- 
nations — and nothingwas agreeable but 
what •jQattered their ambition.* The 
idea of ruling by commanding their de- 
legates speedily s^ad among the mul- 
titude, and wjs too delicious a one not 
to be everywhere well received. All 
those who were not legally vested with 
authority began to meet, and to give 
themselves importance by discussing 
public affairs ; the sddiers had debates 
at^h^pratoire, the tailors at the Colon- 
nade, the hainiressers at the Champs 
Elysdes, the valets at the Louvre. Sub- 
^qucut ages might smile at such pro- 
ceedings, if woeful experience had not 
(lemonstrated how fatal they are in their 
consequences, and how rapidly the 
minds of the lower orders become in- 
toxicated by the enjoyment of powers 
which they are equally incapable of ex- 
ercisiifg with discretion, or abandoning 
without national convulsion. 

42. Meanwhile the finances of the 
kingdom, the embarrassments of which 
had first occasioned the convocation of 
the States-Genertd, were daily falling 
into a worse condition. The lower 
orders universally imagined that the 
Revolution was to liberate them from 
every species of impost; and, amidst 
the wreck of established authority, and 
the collision of self-constituted powers, 
they succeeded for some time in realising 
Jheir expectations. The collection of 
the revenue became everywhere difft- 
cult, in many places impossible^ andr 
the universal distrust which followed a 
period of general agitation, occasioned 
a lamentable deficiency in the excise 
and customs. The public revenue of 
1790 waa above one-third less than that 
of 1789; in many places the taxes had 
almost wholly disappeared ; payment of 
the salt-tax, the most considerable of 
the indirect imposts, was eveiywhere 
refused ; and the boasted credit of a re- 
volutionary govemmentwas soon found 
to ambhnt to nothing. Alarmed at a 
deficiency which he had no means of 
supplying, M. Necker made a full and 
candid statement of the finances to the 
Assembly, and concluded by demand- 
ing a loan of 31^000,000 of francs. The 
falling off in. th^ revenue was above 
200,000, OOOfrancB, or £8, 000,000 yeai'ly. 


tAo Assembly in vain endeavoured to 
negotiate simh an advance. Terrot at 
the un»ettle9state of thejj^ngdom, un- 
certainty with regard to the future, 
prevented any of the Japitalists from 
doming forward. 

43. In the midst of the^ alarms and 
anxieties, the Assembly were occupied 
with their great task, the composition 
of a succinct statement of rights, which 
was joo^ drawn up under the name of 
the Rights of Man. This famous com- 
position, which was solemnly adopted 
by them on the 18th August, amidst 
much obvious and important truth, 
contains a most dangerous mixture of 
ciTor, which, if not duly chastened by 
the lessons of experience and the ob- 
servation of history, is calculated to 
convulse society. It declares the ori- 
ginal equality of mankind; that the 
ends of the social union are liberty, 
property, security, and r^istance to 
oppression ; that sovereignty resides in 
the nation, and all power emanates from 
them ; thsit freed^jm consists in doing 
everything which docs not injure an- 
other ; that law is the expression of the 
general will ; that public burdens should 
b6 borne by all the membemof the state 
in pr(Jf)ortion to^heir fortunes; tliP* Ijio , 
elective franchise shoiildlRs extended to*' 
all, and that \ho exercise of natural 
rights has no other limit ^ut their in- 
terference with the rights of others. In 
these positions, considered abstractly, 
there is much in which every reasonable 
mind must acquiesce ; but the promul- 
gation of the, agreeable l^t perilous 
princiides of sovereignty residing in the 
people, of the natural equality of man- 
kind, and of the extension of the elec- 
tive fi^uchise to every citizen, only 
proves how ignorant the legislators of 
that period were of the real character of 
the human mind, and how little aware 
of that inherent depravity in human 
nature, to which so many of themselves 
ere long became victims. 

44. It is a curious and instructive 
circumstance, illustrative of the ten- 
deiicy of revolutionary excitement to 
deprive the representatives of the people 
of anything approaching to freedom of 
deliberation, that the authors of this 
celebrated declaration were, at the time 
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th<iy wrote it, fully aware of the absur- 
dity and peril of many of ^ parts. Du- 
mont, its p»5^ripal composer, hafc justly 
asked, “‘Are njen all equal ? "VY^ere is 
the equality? Is it in virtue, talents, 
fortune, industry, situation ? Are the^ 
free by nature ? So far from it, they are 
bom in a state of complete dependence 
on others, from which they are long of 
being emancipated.’ ’ Mirabeau himself 
was BO sensible of the absurdiV/ o# lay- 
ing down any code of rights anterior to 
the fonnation of the constitution, that 
he laboured to induce the Assembly to 
t^ostpone it till that was accomplished ; 
observing, that “any enunciation of 
right at that time would bo but an al- 
manac for a year.” But it was too late ; 
the people would iidmit of no delay; and 
the deputies, afraid of losing their popu- 
larity, published the famous declaration, 
inwaiidly execrating the work of their 
own hands — a step so perilous, that, as 
its author himself admits, it was like 
placing a powder-magaziu^ under an 
edifice, which the fSrat spark of fire 
would blow into the air. 

45. The great question which next 
occupied the Assembly was the foi^^ui- 
tion of a constitution ; and the discus- 
eliBh regarding it kept the public mind 
in a state of incessant affitation during 
the whole of August and September. 
The commiHee to which it was referred 
to report on the subject, recommended 
that it should include the inviolability 
of the king’s person, the permanence of 
the logislat’ve body, and a single cham- 
ber for the legislature. This important 
question, upon which the future pro- 
gress of the Revolution hinged,^ wiw 
warmly discussed in the clubs of the 
capital, and the most vehemcnti'threats 
were held out to those of the Assembly 
who were suspected of leaning to the 
aristocratic aide. On the one hand it 
was argued that the very idea of an as- 
sembly composed of hereditary legisla- 
tors was absurd in a free country; that 
if it united itself to the throne, it be- 
came dangerous to freedom-— if to the 
people, subversive of tranquillity; that 
it would operate as a perpetual bar to 
improvement, *and, by constantly op- 
posing reasonable changes, maintain a 
continual discord between the higher 


and lower ordel^^; and that the only 
way to prevent these evils was to blend 
the whole legislature into one body, and 
temper the energy 0 / i^pular ambition 
by the firmness of^ aristocratic resist- 
ance. On the other hanri, it was main- 
tained that the constitution of society 
in all the European states necessarily 
implied a separate body of nobles and 
commons ; that the turbulent spirit of 
the one was fullj"' counteracted by^he 
conservative tendency of the ^rther; 
that a monarchy could not subsist with- 
out an upper house to support the 
throne ; that the English constftutioe 
afforded decisive evidence of the happy 
effects of such a separation ; that the 
best consequences had been found to 
follow the discussion of public mat- 
ters in separate assemblies, and many 
fatal resolutions prevented, by allowing 
time for consideration between their 
deliberations ; and that it was a mere 
mockery to pretend that these restraints 
could take place, if the legislature was 
all contained in one chamber, when the 
nobles would bo immediately outnum- 
bered, and the whole rights of the mo- 
narchy might be voted away in a single 
sitting. U nfortunately for France, these 
arguments did not prevail, and a single 
chfunber was voted in the Assembly.* 
4t). The discussions on the constitu- 
tion first brought prominently forward 
the laxity of opinion on all subjecta 
connected with religion, by which the 
gyeatf* majority of the Assembly were 
iictuafbd, and their evident anxiety to 
abolish a national faith altogether, and 
leave every man to believe or not to 
believe, to worship or not to worship, 
as it suited his fanev, his paasions, or 
his convenience. When the article of 
the constitution relative to public wor- 
ship came on for discussion, it was pi o- 
posed to insert this amendment : “ As 
laws cannot reach secret delinquencies, 
it is religion alone which, can coerce 
them. It is therefore essential a^d in- 
dispensable for the good order of so- 
ciety that religion should be maintained 
and respected.” Mirabeau immediately 
rose : “ Are you dispose<l, in permitting 

* It was carried byai«aSority^4{)9 to 89. 
No less than 122 membors Iremainod away, 
intimidated by the threats of tho populace. 
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worship, to make religion a matter oj 
accident ? Every one will choose a re 
Hgion 'according to his passions.* Tb 
Turkish religion vgdl be that of young 
people; the Jewish that of usurers, 
all women indiine in secret to that of 
Buddha. We are told man does not 
bring religion into society. Such 
system is very strange. What feelings 
arise in eveiy bosom on contemplating 
n^re, or raising on A eyes to heaven ' 
What lie the first sentiment of any An< 
who in solitude meets his fellow-crea- 
ture ? Is it not to fall on their knees 
tK>»getlJfer, and to offer to the Creator 
their homage ? You may forbid 
worship which interferes with public 
decency or morals, but you cannot go 
farther.” “ Religion ?” said Talleyrand ; 
“ yes, but what religion ? Do you mean 
all religions, or any religion ? It is very 
well to say religion and morality are to 
be respected ; but come a little nearer : 
what religion do you mean ? The only 
way is to let every man choose his 
own.” A worship,” said Kabaud de 
St Etienne, “ is a dogma ; a dogma de- 
pends on an opinion; an opinion on 
free-will. You attack freedom if you 
constrain a man to adopt a worship 
other than what he inclines to. En*or 
is not a crime; and the state h:iB no 
concern but with crimes.” It wjis at 
length unanimously agreed, <Hhat no 
one should be disquieted for his opi- 
nions, provided their manifestation does 
not disturb the oi\ier established by tbe 
law.” 

47. A few days after, the parties in 
the Assembly definitively took their 
places, and obtained, from that circum- 
stance, denominations which have sur- 
vived all the changes of the Revolution. 
The supporters of the church and the 
throne ranged themselves on the right 
hand of the president’s chair ; the libe- 
rals and revolutionists took their place 
on the bft* These places have been 
kept by the opposite parties ever since 
that time, insomuch that the “ CM 
gauche** is still a watchword universally 
known to denominate the innovating 
party, and the C6t4 droit ” signifies 
that body whiclr ^heres to conserva- 
tive and fiiunorcmcal opinions. The 
€6(4 droit at first applied to their ad- 


versaries the epithet “ Coin du Paiaia 
Royal" fronJ^the influence which the 
clubs that focus of se(X!:»n had o^r 
its movements ; but tb^ and all other 
sybnquets were soon merged in the 
general names of Girondists and Jaco- 
bins, who, under the Corwention, ac- 
quii^d an immortal celebrity. 

48. The proceedings of the Assembly 
in t^e formation of this constitution 
were^solprecipitate, that, in the eyes 
of the few reasonable men left id the 
commonwealth, they prognosticated no- 
thing but ruin to the countiy. Medi^ 
tation and thought there passed for 
nothing ; every one seemed only desir- 
ous to gratify his own vanity by anti- 
cipating the notions of his rivals; every- 
thing was done at the sword’s point, 
as in a place taken by assault ; every 
change pressed on at full gallop. No 
interval was allowed for reflectidh, no 
breathing-time given to thif passions. 
After having demolished everything, 
they resolved to reconstnict the whole 
social edifice with Aio same breathless 
rapidity ; and so extravagant was the 
opinion of the Assembly as to its owm 
Xjoners, that it would willingly have 
charged itself with the formation ^ 
constitutions for^lill natic^js. In these 
monstrous pretinsions and ruinous in- 
novations is to be found the remote 
but certain cause of all th« blood and 
horroi*3 of the Revolution.* 

The p.irticulars of this constitution, which 
was .soon swept away amidst the violoucoand 
insanity of subsequent times, ar^too compli- 
cated and prolix to be suscoptible of enume- 
ration m Kcnoral history ; but one vital part 
of tbo^abric is deservin^f of especial attention, 
ly a fundamental article, France was divided 
into 83 departments : the primary assemblies, 
8000 in rfumber, which were to be convoked 
every two years to elect the legislature, con- 
sisted of 6,000,000 citizens; in addition to 
this, there were established 48,000 municipal 
assemblies, composed of 000,000 citizens : 547 
district .assemblies, and S3 departmental as- 
semblies, for the management of the local 
coucema of the provinces. But the most 
dangerous part of this highly democratic con- 
stitution remained behind. Each of the pri- 
mary aasemblies named an elector for every 
hundred citizens, who constituted 83 as- 
semblies of 600 persons each, making in all 
60,000 for the whole kingdom, who remained 
permarunUyivi possession of thtir functions for 
the two years that the legislature eat. These 
83 assemblies were invested with powers so 
considerable that they almost amounted to 
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49. Tlie question of the veto, or of 
il^ip royal san^ction bcinf' rcqiyred to 
viilidate the acts of the legislature, was 
next brought finder discussion, «and ex- 
cited still more violent passions. Oit3 
would have thought, from the anxiety 
manifested^ on the subject, that the 
whole liberty of France depeudefi on 
its decision, and that the concession of 
this right to the throne would bejfauffi- 
cient to restore the ancient rdgfine. The 
multitude, ever governed bywords, ima- 
gined that the Assembly, which had done 
vo much, would bo left entirely at the 
mercy of the king if this power were 
conceded, and that any privilege left 
to the court would soon become an 
anti-revolutionary engine. This was 
the first question since the Revolution 
in which the people took a vivid inte 
rest, , and it may easily be conceived 
how extravagant were their ideas on 
the subject. They imagined that the 
veto was a monster which would devour 
all the powers the^^ had a(?quired, and 
deliver them over, bound hand and 
foot, to the despotism of the throne. 
Those who sux>ported the veto were 
instantly stigmatised as inclining^ to 
fiftery species of tyray^y. Manr; with- 
out understanding even so much as 
that, imagined that it ^/as a tax which 
it was necessary to abolish, or an enemy 
who shoula be hanged; and they loudly 
demanded that he should be suspended 
on the lamp-post Others, better in-,, 
formed, asked, “ Should the veto bo 
vested in t single individual, or twenty- 
five millions of men ?” The clubs of 
the Palais Royal took the moat v^^dent 
measures, and incessantly besieged tke 

the establishment of so many separate repub- 
lics ui one great federal union. ^ They nomi- 
nated, to the exclusion of the kfhg, the whole 
local authorities, including the bishops and 
clergy, the judges, both supremo and inferior, 
tlie magistrates and functionaries of every 
description. They constituted, In short, a 
permanent political union, le^^ly established 
in every department, elected by universal 
suffrage, and wielding within that depart- j 
ment nearly the whole influence and autho- ! 
rity of government The Lemslative ifiteem- 
bly* which succeeded the Constituent, was 
chosen under this constitution, and when the 
nation had become habituated to the cxer- 
dse of these powers.— Calokne, 360, 861, and 
CantL 1769, | 17; MUtoiro Farlmentaire, lii. 
0 , 56 . 


Assembly with menacing deputations ; 
effort^ were made to array the n^unici- 
pality in insurrection ; and the multi- 
tude, armed since /-he 14th of July, 
began to give symptoms of revolt. 
Alarmed by such dangef'ous signs, the 
ministry recommended concession to 
the king, and he himself preferred a 
conditional to an absolute vote. The 
Assembly, by a nyijority of two to one,* 
decreed that the king should hawr a 
veto, but that his power to decliilS’ sanc- 
tioning any legislative measure should 
not extend beyond two successive legis- 
latures. ’ ^ 

50. On this occasion Mirabeau sup- 
ported the crown, and argued strenu- 
ously in favour of the absolute veto. 
“ Let us not,” said he, “ arm the sove- 
reign against the legislature, by alio wing 
a moment to exist in which he may be- 
come its involuntary instrument. The 
nation will find more real security in 
laws consented to by its chief, than in 
the revolution which would follow the 
loss of his power. When we have placed 
the crown in the hands of a particular 
fiunily, it is in the last degree impru- 
dent to awaken their alarms, by sub- 
jecting them' to a control which they 
cannot resist; and the apprehensions 
of the depositary of the whole forces of 
the monarchy cannot be contemplated 
without the most serious alarm. 1 would 
rather live in Constantinople than in, 
Fra,^ce, if lam could be made vithout 
file TQyal sanction" — words of striking 
and prophetic import, which were then 
ill understood or angrily interpreted, 
but which were recollected with bitter 
and unavailing regret when the course 
of events had proved their truth, and 
the mevst vehement of their revilers hod 
perished from their neglect. Mounier 
and Lally Tollendal on this occasion, 
though members of the committee ap- 
pointed to frame the constitution, were 
the leaders of the party who contended 
for the division of the chambers, the 
absolute veto, and the formation of the 
constitution on the model of that of 
England. They even contended for it 
after the king had, by NeckeFs advice, 
agreed to yield tbi|»pbint. ^ After the 
vote was passed, they were so much 
* By a nui^oritiy of 618 to 826. 
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disconcerted that they^withdrew from 
the committee on the constitution, and 
shoilly after left the Assembly. 

51. It is a i*emar|f^ble fact, singularly 
illustrative of the rApid progress of re 
volutionary id-as, when the fever of 
innovation has once seized upon men’s 
minds, that^ in all the instructions of 
the electors to the deputies, without 
exception, the absolute veto, as well as 
personal inviolabilitj^ had been con- 
ced'^d the sovereign. A few wedks 
of agitation — the revolt of tlie 14th 
July — the Tennis-coui-t oath — had 
' ^ertuKicd all these sober resolutions, 
and the crown was compelled to re- 
cede from a privilege which had been 
unanimously agreed to by the whole 
kingdom. The instructions in the ca- 
hiers, indeed, were most express against 
almost all tho illegal acta and usurpa- 
tions of* the Assembly. They almost 

invariably secured to the sovereign all 
the essential prerogatives of the mon- 
archy. They unanimously prescribed 
a monarchical government for France ; 
that all laws should require the king’s 
sanction to their validity ; that he should 
have the unrestrained right of making 
j)cace or war, and appointing the judges ; 
that private property should be invio- 
late ; * and, by a great majority, that 
the rights, estates, and privileges of the 
clergy should be moinbainecl. The new 
constitution, the abolition of tho abso- 
lute veto, the spoliation of the churcli, 
already violated these instructions‘*'in- 
their most essential particulars : ‘^yet 
not a voice was raised in France to 
protest against these monstrous and 
unauthorised stretches of power on the 
part of the popular representatives. So 
intoxicating is the possession of power 
to mankind, and so little are they 
qualified to bear its seduction, even 
* when the measures to which it leads 
are most opposed to preconceived ideas, 

* So stronriy was this principle expressed 
in all the cahiers that the Assembly, by act 
17 of tho constitution of 6th October 1789, 
sanctioned it by a special clause in these 
terns: "Property or every sort being a 
sacred and inviolable right, no one can bo 
deprived of It but on the ground of public ne- 
cessity, legally establjphed and evidently re- 
quiring it. anAon the c4^ition of a Aill and 
ample Indemnity."— Cowif. 1789, act 17 ; Ca- 
luitm; 216. 


or most at variance with settled rosohi- 
tions. % 

52. lAit, in the midst" ^TMhese pro* 
jects of political reconstruction, the dis- 
tij^ss of Paris and of the kingdom was 
daily increasing, and matters, by the 
middle of September, had eftne to such 
a pass, from the effects of the insurrec- 
tion of 14th July, that it was aheady 
apparent that a second popular out- 
break4wa& approaching. The usual ef- 
fecte of a revolution were experienced 
— an unavoidable and most alarming 
increase in the public expendAure, ac- , 
compauied by a corresponding dimi- 
nution in the income. The exchequer, 
the city of Paris, aU the public bodies, 
were on the verge of banki’uptcy ; and 
while the increasing, and now appalling 
misery of the working classes, rendered 
an immediate expenditure of money 
indispensable, the prevalent confusion 
had entirely stopped the col'fection of 
tho revenue, and general insecurity kept 
the nowtreiri)liug canitaUsts aloof from 
all advances of money by them. Specie 
had disappeared from circulation ; dis- 
trust was universal, credit annihilated. 
The , days were post when, on the re- 
turn of JJecker to power, the funds rose ■> 
thirty per cent in IS day ; t.k3 reality of 
revolution had dispelled all its illusions. 
The loan of 30,000,000 francs, voted by 
the Assembly to assist the goi^mment, 
had proved entirely nugatory, for no 
one would advance money : a second 
}ld’an of 80,000,000, at a much higher 
rate of interest, since attempted, had 
met with little better success. At the 
same time, not only were the forced 
pu^hfSes of grain by goverfiment, and 
their sale at a reduced price, unavoid- 
ably incrAlasing, but a lai’ge body of 
workmen, thrown out of employment, 
were maintaiSed at the public expense, 
for whose support not less than 12,000 
francs, or about £500, was daily issued 
from the treasury in Paris alone. The 
king and queen had sent the whole of 
their plate to be melted down at the 
mint, )^ut this proved an inadequate 
supply 'for the public necessities, and 
assuaged but for a short time the mi- 
series of the poor. Finding* these pro- 
jects ineffectual, the minister had the 
boldness to propose a contribution of 
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a fourth of the income of each indivi- 
dual, and did not disgi/je that there 
waa no otlTCf ' alternative, and Chat the 
rejection of tha measure woul(^, lead to 
a stoppage of the pay of the army, a^d 
of the interest of the public debt. 

63. NecXer, in this debate, drew a 
graphic and memorable picture the 
state of bankruptcy to which a success- 
ful and almost bloodless revolution had, 
in two months, reduced the ftaaf.ces of 
so great and flourishing a kingdom. 
“ The finances,” said he “ are daily 
, falling ffito a worse condition. Since 
August last every species of credit h*as 
disappeared. During the same time 
every imaginable difficulty has accu- 
mulated round the sinking exchequer. 
The lessened supply of grain, the neces- 
sity of making purchases of food at the 
roytjl expense in foreign countries, have 
gone far to diminish the circulation. 
Distrust '"has augmented with fearful 
rapidity, and political evenis have car- 
ried to the utmost point ^he contrac- 
tion of the currency. Money has di.s- 
appeared ; every one is hoarding. For 
a brief period I indulged the hope that 
the loan of 30,000,000 francs might suc; 
^eed ; but my expectations wc^e disap- 
pointed, Pnext flattered myself that 
the second loan, at an advanced rate 
of interest, would be more successful ; 
but here,* boo, lenders have come in so 
slowly that it has become indispen- 
sable to have recourse to some extra- 
ordinary resources. Alarm is contifl- 
ually md. eaaing ; distress is universal ; 
the demands on the treasury increase, 
its receipts disappear. The ducount- 
ing office (Caisse d’Escompte) isfab^jur- 
ing under the utmost difficulties ; the 
distress of the royal treasufy is at its 
height ; it has become such that it is 
no longer possible to conceal it under 
the veil of mystery. The king prefers 
making a full disclosure ; he and the 
queen have sent their whole plate to 
be melted down ; the ministers have 
all followed their example ; but it is 
not an extraordinary supply of 900,000 
francs (£30,000), thus obtained, which 
will relieve the public distress. The 
pay of the ‘troops, the interest due to 
the public creditors, the service of the | 
court, will aU be stopped, if an immedi- 1 


ate and effectudL supply is not obtained 
for the public exchequer.*' 

64.’ This project, like all proposals 
for taxation in a popular body, waa 
coldly received itf the National As- 
sembly; and it was strongly insisted 
by the democratic orators that no con- 
tributions were necessary, as the funds 
of the church, after providing for the 
whole ecclesiastical establishments and 
the wants of thd'colleges and the poor, 
w&iild yield a clear surjfluBof 604 ^ 0 (f ,000 
francs (£2,400,000) yearly, which might 
be applied to the public service. To 
the surprise of all, however, Mkabe» ■ 
in a speech of unequalled power, sup- 
ported it. “Two centuries of depre- 
dation and abuse,” said he, “ have cre- 
ated the gulf in which the kingdom is 
in peril of being lost. It must be filled 
up : take the list of the French pro- 
prietors, choose among them those 
whose fortune is adequate to supply 
the deficiency; let two thousand be 
sacrificed to the good of the whole. 
You recoil at the barbarous proposal ; 
alas ! do you not see that if you pro- 
claim a bankruptcy, or, what is the 
same thing, refuse thi.s impost, you 
commit an action not less imjuat, and 
still more destructive ? Do you be- 
lieve that the millions of men who will 
instantly be ruined by such a step, oi 
by its necessary consequences, will al- 
low you to enjoy the fruits ^of y(*ur 
villany? that, starving for food, they 
will suffer you to indulge in your de- 
testable eiyoymeutB ? Shall we be the 
first to give to the world the example 
of an assembled people being wanting 
in public faith? Shall the first apostles 
of freedom sully their hands by an ac- 
tion ^bich will surpass in turpitude 
those of the most corrupt govern- 
ments ? The other day, on occasion 
of a ridiculous movement in the Palais * 
Royal, they exclaimed, * Catiline is at 
the gates of Rome, and you deliberate ! ’ 
With truth mayit be said now^ Hideous 
bankruptcy is there ; it threatens to 
consume yourselves, your honours, and 
your fortunes ; and you deliberate ! ” 
Carried away by this reasoning, the 
Assembly voted Jht supply ; but the 
relief to the treSuiy waii inconsider- 
able, for the distracted state of the 
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kingdom prevented thta decree from be- 
ing carried into execution. 

5^. Butwhile the Assembly wa9 occu- 
pied with these discussions, a still more 
pressing evil began to be felt in the 
capital. Fam^e, the natural conse- 
quence of the public convulsions — want 
of employment, the inevitable result of 
the suspension of credit — pressed se- 
verely upon the labouring classes. Mobs 
became frequent in«the streets; the 
bafbrs’^hops were surrounded by ela- 
morous multitudes demanding food. 
The most extravagant reports were cir- 
,qvilatf^ by the press, and greedily swal- 
lowed by the populace, in regard to the 
causes of the distress. It was the aris- 
tocrats who caused the corn to be cut 
green ; they paid the bakers to suspend 
their labours ; they turned aside com- 
merce ; they threw the grain into the 
river ; fn a word, there was no absur- 
dity or falsehood which was not impli- 
citly believed. The cry soon became 
universal, that the measures of the 
co\a't were the cause of the public suf- 
fering, and that the only way to provide 
for tlie subsistence of the people was to 
secure the person of the king. An at- 
tack upon the palace was openly dis- 
cussed in the clubs, and recommended 
by the orators of the Palais Royal; while 
the agitated state of the public mind, 
and the number of unemployed artisans 
w|^o filled the streets, rendered it but 
too probable that these threats would 
speedily be carried into ^ecuMou« 
Alamied at these dangers, the A)urt 
deemed it indispensable to provide for 
its own security, which hitherto had 
depended entirely on the fidelity of 
four hundred of the Ghirdes du Corps, 
who remained on guard at the palace. 
For this purpose, the regiment of Flan- 
ders and some squadrons of horse were 
brought to Versailles. The arrival of 
these troops renewed the alarm of the 
people ; the king, at the head of fifteen 
hundred solcJiers, was supposed to be 
ready to fall upon the insurgent capital, 
containing a hundred thousand aimed 
men. And it was alleged, with more 
probability, by the better informed, that 
the design of th^ court was to retire, 
with such f f the hAops as remained 
faithful, to Metz, where the Marquis de 
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Bouill^, at the hoa<f of his army, wae to 
join them, ai^ there declare the States- 
General reb^ious, anc^.'wert to 
royal declaration of the^Sd June. 

56. The Orleans conspirators, with 
Mirabeau at their head, took immediate 
advantage of this agitatiomto attempt 
bringing to maturity their long-cher- 
ished design of supplanting, by the 
youi^er, the elder branch of the house 
of Bq|irW>n. The partisans of this am- 
bitious and wicked, but irresolute prince, 
had important purposes in view in fo- 
menting this burst of popular^iiry, an^ 
directing it against the royal family at 
Versailles. Their object was to pro- 
duce such consternation at the court as 
would induce the king and all the royal 
family to follow the example of the 
Count d’ Artois, and leave the kingdom. 
The moment this took place, they in- 
tended to declare the throne vibant, 
and offer it, with the title of Heutenaut* 
general, to the Duke of Orleans. But 
the firmuei^ of the king and his bro- 
ther, afterwards Lo^is XVI II., who saw 
through the design, caused the plot to 
fail; and the multitude, who were to 
bo Jhhe instruments in producing the 
alarm, but could not, of course, be 
into till secret, re'^idered ik^otally abor- 
tive, by insisting, -s ; the close of the 
tumult, that the king and royal family 
should be brought to Paris-*-tho event 
of all others which the Orleans party 
most ardently desired to avoid. So lit- 
We anxious were they to conceal their 
schemes, that Mirabeau spoke openly 
of them ill public, and even warned 
some of his friends at Versailles not to 
be aJafmod when the storm burst there, 
fof it would roll over their heads.* 

57. Thewainisters of Louis were warned 

• On the 24th September Mirabeau said to 
Blaizot, the libnirlan of the court, “ My friend, 
I foresee great misfortunes here within ten or 
twelve days. But let not any honest man, or 
any of those resembling Blaizot, be alarmed : 
the Btonn will not burst upon them;" and 
about the same time he said, “What signifies, 
after all, to the public weal a Louis Xv I. or a 
Louis XVII. T Do you wish that this puppet 
should^le us for ever ? " And to Mr J enersou, 
tho American minister, he said, “ Let none 
flatter themselves to obtain liberty, without 
effeoting a revolution in Uu vwy t^eart of 

The gangrene is there : it must be 
eradicated at any cost.”— Prudbomme, Crtmti 
de la Rivolvtion, ii. 162. 

U 
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by -their friends in Paris of the designs 
which were in agitation^ and a royal 
cc/lncil wacJz: oonsequence hek' at the 
hotel of *M. Mplouet on the l^h Sep- 
tember, in which the project oAhe Or- 
leans conspirators was disclosed, and tc 
was propose,! that, to defeat it, the king 
should transfer the court to Tq^urs, 
where they would be beyond the reach 
of the mobs of Paris, and where they 
had reason to believe they Y,oi\|d be 
followed by a majority of the Assembly. 
After much deliberation, it was agreed 
to recommend this to the king ; but 
Louis could not be brought to agree to 
it,* although he acquiesced in the ne- 
cessity of doing something to put the 
Assembly and himself in a state of safety. 
But nothing definitive was arranged; 
and, meanwhile, the Orleans consjiira- 
tors, to inflame the populace, spread 
abroiid the report of the discovery of a 
conspiraej for the flight of the king and 
the overthrow of the Assembly, which 
speedily appeared in the co|^imiis of the 
Moriiteur and diffiscd universal coii- 
sternation.f At the same time, a let- 
ter, imprudently written by the Count 
d’Estaign, commander of the national 
ffuard of Versailles, to the queen, waru- 
Tfig her of tJf^ dangeiCif such a fjroject, 
and requesting an audjeucc, which ap- 
peared in the same jounial, augmented 
the general^ alarm. 

58. The minds of the populace were 
in the highest state of excitement from 
these causes, when an accidental inci*' 
dent fired the train. A public dinner, 
according to an old custom in the French 
army, was given upon their aiTival, by 
the Gardes du Corps, to the officers of 
the regiment of Flanders, and of ifiie 
urban guard of V ersailles. The- banquet 

* " 'It is doubtftil,’ said ho," * whether my 
removal would jdace mo in safety, and it is 
unquestionable that it would be the signal for 
a war, causing torrents of blowi to flow.'”— 
A'ote de Malouet, Btpt. 14, 1789; Labaume, 
iii. 476. 

f “It was re.solved again to besiege Paris 
and Versaillos, to dissolve the Assembly by 
force of arms, to stir up civil war throughout 
the empire, to extiuguish in flames the con- 
stitution, the rights of man, and the very 
name of country and citizen. The town of 
Metz was chosen for the scene of tho enter- 
prise and the centre of operations.”— Jlfoni- 
kur, 2dth Sept 1789, p. 861. 


was held in saloon of the opera, 
while the boxes wore filled with illus- 
triousospectators, and all the rank and 
elegance which still adhered to the court 
graced the Eissembly with their presence. 
The enthusiasm of the^j^noment — the 
recollections of the spot, formerly the 
scene of all the splendour of Versailles 
— the influence of assembled beauty— 
all conspired to awaken the chivalrous 
feelings of the m'htary. The health of 
the king was drunk with enthi^siaAn, 
and the wish loudly expressed &at the 
royal family would show themselves to 
their devoted defenders. The ^ffice^ 
of the Swiss and of some other regi- 
ments were admitted to the repast ; and 
the king, who had just returned from 
hunting, yielding to the solicitations of 
the Duke of Luxembourg, appeared, tat- 
tended by the queen, tho dauphin, and 
Madame Elizabeth. At this sight the 
hall resounded wdth acclamations, and 
the monarch, unused to tho expression 
of sincere attachment, was melted into 
teal’s. After the royal family retired, 
the musicians of the court struck up 
tho pathetic and well-known air, Oh, 
Richard ! oh, my king ! tho world aban- 
dons thee ! ” At these sounds the trans- 
ports of the moment overcame all re- 
straint ; the ofiicei’s drew their swords 
and scaled the boxes, where they were 
received with enthusiasm by the ladies 
of the court, and decorated with white 
cockades by fair hands tremblihg with 
ggitatioiL^ 

Accounts of this banquet were 
speedily spread through Paris, magni- 
fied by credulity, and distorted by ma- 
lignant ambition. It was universally 
credited the following morning at the 
Palais Royal, in the clubs and market- 
placeel,’ that the dragoons had sharpen- 
ed their sabres, trampled under foot the 
tricolor cockade, and sworn to exter- 
minate the Assembly and the people of 
Paris. The influence of the ladies of 
the court, and the distriBution of the 
white or black cockades, was fepi’esent- 
ed as particularly alarming by those 
who had employed the seductions of 
the Palais Royal to corrupt the alle- 
giance of the French Guards. Symp- 
toms of insurrectiCa speedUy manifesto 
ed themselves ; the crowds continued 
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to accumulate in tht streets in an 
alarming manner^ until at length, on 
the morning of the 5th, the revolt open- 
ly broke out. A ^ouug woman seized 
a drum, and traversed the streets, ex- 
claiming, BrSad I bread ! ” She wfis 
speedily followed by a crowd, chiefly 
composed of females and boys, which 
rolled on till it reached the Hotel de 
ViJle. That building was at once broken 
upland pillaged of its arms. It ^os 
even w'^ith difficulty that the infuriated 
rabble were prevented from setting it 
on fire. In spite of all opposition, they 
i’liVoke •into the belfry and sounded the 
tocsin, which soon assembled the ar- 
dent and formidable bauds of the fau- 
bourgs. The cry immediately arose, 
raised by the agents of the Duke of Or- 
leans, “To Versailles 1 ’’ and a motley 
raiiltitivle of d runkeii women and turnul 
tuous men, armed and unarmed, set out 
in that direction. Such was the mul- 
titude of females in the crowd, that 
the French Republican writers do not 
hesitate to say the triumph of 5th Oc- 
tober was owing to the women.* The 
national guard, which had assembled 
on the first appearance of disorder, 
impatiently demanded to follow ; and 
although their commander, Lafayette, 
exerted his utmost influence to retain 
them, he was at length compell ed to yield, 
and, at seven o'clock, the whole armed 
fo*Ce o£ Paris set out for Versailles. 
The Gardes Fran 9 aise 8 , who^ notwith- 
standing the med^s, fetes, bribes^ ancF 
courtesans they had received as a re- 
ward for their treacheiy, were in secret 
ashamed of the part they had taken, 
announced their determination to re- 
sume their Service at the royal palace. 
They formed the centre of the nti^iona! 
guard, and openly declared their resolu- 
tion to seizo the king, and exterminate 
the regiment of Flanders and the body- 
guard, who had dared to insult the na- 
tional coloura. Hints were even openly 
thrown out that the monarch should be 
deposed, and the Duke of Orleans nomi- 
nated lieutenant-general of the kingdom. 

60. The minds of the members of the 
Assembly, and of the inhabitants of 

• “ font lift Octobre.”— Miche- 

let, Hiitolre de la Revolution, 1. 126; Intro- 
duction. 
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Versailles, though less violently Ex- 
cited, were ift an alann^y^g^mood. l»he 
king iftd refused his sanction to the 
Declarifbion of the KiglAs of Man ; and 
1j|ie Assembly, piqued at any obstacle 
to their sovereignty, were in sullen 
hostility. The queen had*been heard 
to Express her delight with the ban- 
quet of the officers ; and the assem- 
blag» of troops, joined to some hints 
dropfeiTby the couitiers, led to a gen- 
eral belief that a movement of the seat 
of the Assembly, and of the ^ourt, to 
Tours or Metz, was in contemplation? 
No one, however, anticipated any im- 
mediate danger ; the king was oiit on 
a hunting party, and the queen seated, 
musing and melancholy, in an arbour 
in the gardens of Trianon, when the 
forerunners of the disorderly multi- 
tude began to appear in the sU’cets. 
She instantly rose and left t|^e gardens 
to go to the palace : she never saw them 
again. At the first intelligence of the 
disturbanedf the monarch returned with 
expedition to the town, where the ap- 
pearance of things exhibited the most 
hideous features of a revolution. The 
gat'^.j in front of the courtyard of the 
palace ^’ere closed, and the regimen 
of Flanders, the mody-guSds, and tlie 
national guard oi Versailles, drawn up 
within, facing the multitude ; while 
without, an immense crowa of armed 
men, national guards, and furious wo- 
gien, uttering seditious cries and clam- 
ouring for bread, were assembled. The 
ferocious looks of the iusurgihts, their 
haggard countenances, and uplifted 
arms, ^bespoke but too plainly their 
sa]{nge intentions. Nothing hod been 
done to secure the safety of the royal 
family, though the Swiss Guards lay 
at the distance of only a few miles, at 
Ruel and Courbevoie, no attempt was 
made to bring them to the scene of 
danger — a decisive proof that the re- 
ports of the warlike designs ascribed 
by the Orleans conspirators and furious 
democrats to the court were entirely 
destitiite of foundation. The com- 
mander of the national guard of Ver- 
saUles, the Count d’Estain^, seemed to 
have lost that daring spirit which he 
had formerly evinced, and subsequently 
displayed on the scaffold. 
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The multitude soon broke into 
the hall of ^i^-^.8Hembly;^aiid tjiab au- 
gust body, for the first time, beheld 
themselves outraged by the popular 
passions which they had awakened. Fqr 
above an hour they were insulted by th< 
insolent rabole, who seated themselves 
on the benches, menaced some o^ the 
deputies with punishment, and com- 
manded silence to others. “ Loife no 
time," they exclaimed, “in ^tillying 
us, or blood will soon begin to flow ! 
Maillard^ the orator of the insurgents, 
who had taken so active a part in the 
attack on the Bastile, openly denounced 
Mounier, Clermont Tonnerre, and other 
courageous deputies, who had exposed 
the designs of the Orleans faction. “ W ' 
have come to Versailles,” said he, “ to 
demand bread, and at the same time 
to punish the insolent body guard who 
havedare^to insult the national colours. 
We are good patriots, and have torn all 
the black and white cockades which we 
have met on our ro|id. Thfe aristocrats 
would have us die of famine. This very 
day they have sent two hundred francs 
to a miller to bribe him not to grind 
flour.” “ Name him I name bill 1 “ 
•resounded from all i^rt.s of the,^ssem- 
bly ; but Maillard was obliged to con- 
fess he could not speJify a name. A 
voice in thp crowd then called out, “The 
Archbishop of Paris;” but on all sides 
the cry arose, that he was incapable of 
such an atrocity. Still the intimids^- 
tion of the Assembly was such that 
they wer4 obliged to give in to all their 
demands. In the gallery a crowd of 
fisliwomen were assembled, urn^^r the 
guidance of one virago with stentorian 
lungs, who called to the deputies fa- 
miliarly by name, and insisted that 
their favourite Mirabeau ^Jiould speak. 

“ Speak,” said they to one deputy ; 

“ Hold your tongue,” to another. 

62. In the confusion on the outside, 
an officer of the guard struck with his 
sabre a Parisian soldier, who immedi- 
ately disohargod his musket at him ; a 
general dliicharge of firearms frocn the 
guards ensued, which produced great 
constemati^y but did little or no exe- 
cution. The national guard of Ver- 
sailles, aided by the multitude, followed 
the body-guar^ to their barraoksy whi- 


ther they had be^sn ordered by the king 
to retii-e, forced the gates, pillaged the 
rooms, and wounded some of the* men. 
The court was in osustemation, and 
the horses were ah^ady haraessed to 
the carriages, to convey tlfe royal family 
from the scene of danger ; hut the king, 
who knew the real object of the con- 
spirators, and was with reason appre- 
hensive that, if he fied, the Duke of 
Orjeans would beSmmediately decloj^ 
lieutenant-general of the kingdom, re- 
solutely, at whatever hazard, refused 
to move. The mob soon penetrated 
into the royal apartments, as theguardb 
were prohibited from offering any re- 
sistance, and were received with so 
much condescension and dignity by 
the king and queen, who listened at- 
tentively, and answered mildly, to all 
theii’ requests, that they forgot ^be pur- 
pose of their visit, and left the royal 
presence exclaiming “Vive le Roi ! ” A 
heavy rain, which began to fall in the 
evening, cooled the ardour of the mul- 
titude, and before nightfall, the arrival 
of Lafayette, with the national giiari 
of Paris, restored some degree of order 
to the environs of the palace. 

63. During these tumults the king 
was distracted by the most cruel incer- 
titude. Mounier, at the head of a de- 
putation from the Assemblv, conjured 
him to vanquish his scruples, and ac- 
cept simply the articles of the, consti- 
tutpn pi;oposed by the Assembly — the 
^ue^n to act boldly and defend his king- 
dom. Two carriages, ready harnessed, 
were kept at the gate of the Orangerie; 
but the crowd discovered them, and as- 
sembled to prevent their departure : the 
king commanded the Count d'Estaing 
to disperse the mob at that point; but 
he declined, alleging that the thing was 
'impossible: the king urged the queen 
to depart, and take the royal family 
with her ; but she declared that nothing 
should induce her, in such, an extremity, 
to separate from her husband. “I 
know,” she added, “ that they seek my 
ife; but I am the daughter of Maria 
Theresa, and have learned not to fear 
death.” Nothing could induce Louis 
bo allow the troojgg iu front of the pa- 
lace to fire on th e people. “'Come now,” 
said he, would you have me declare 
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war on women T^e cries, in con- 
sequence, i-edoubled; the crowd, seeing 
their ' impunity, became furious. As- 
sailed by so manY subjects of anxiety, 
the monarch at length resolved upon 
submission, ^^id Mounier was autho- 
rised to announce to the Assembly his 
unqualified acceptance of the nineteen 
aiticles of the constitution already 
framed, and his adhesion to the Decla- 
ration of the Rights #1' Man. But mat- 
teft now arrived at a pass when 
these concessions could produce no 
effect. A multitude of drunken women 
^ had bioken into the hall of the Assem- 
bly, lay extended on its benches, and 
one shameless Amazon occupied th 
President’s chair, and in derision was 
ringing his bell. The deputies in vain 
endeavoured to restore order; the de- 
bates were incessantly interrupted by 
cries of “ Bread 1 bread ! ” and nothing 
but the authority of Mirabeau could 
procure silence even for the discussion 
of measures for providing for the public 
subsistence. At three in the morningthe 
sitting waa broken up, and the hall left 
in possession of its uuruly<»invadera 
64. Lafayette had an interview with 
the royal family, and, misled by his 
usual childish belief in the virtue of 
mankind, assured them in the strong- 
est terms, in presence of a numerous 
circle, that he could guarantee the se- 
cjjrity of the palace. He added, that he 
was so well convinced of the pacific dis- 
position of his army, and hah so nfucb 
confidence in the preservation df the 
public tranquillity, that he was resolved 
to retii’e to rest. Misled by these assur- 
ances, the Assembly dispci'sed and re- 
paired to their several homes; and the 
king and queen, overcome with fatigue, 
withdrew to their apartments. • The 
queen went to bed at two in the moi-n- 
ing, and, being utterly exhausted, fell 
asleep. The external posts were in- 
trusted to the troops commanded by 
Lafayette; tl^e interior were still in the 
hands of the body-guard of the king. 
Unfortunately for his reputation, and 
for the honour of France, General La- 
fayette followed the example of the 
soveraign, and Repaired, for the re- 
mainder oftthe ni^^, to the chateau 
de Koailles, at some distance fi-om 


the palace, where he soon after tfell 
asleep. ^ 

65. ^^’othing occiirrftt inten^pt 
the pi^lic tranquillity^from ‘three till 
five in the morning; but the aspect of 
Ihe populace presaged an approaching 
storm. Large groups of sa^i^ men and 
intoxicated women assembled round 
the watchfires in all the streets of Ver- 
saillgs, and relieved the tedium of a 
rain]| iUght by singing revolutionary 
songs. In one of these circles their ex- 
asperation was such, that, seated on the 
corpse of one of the body-guard, they 
devoured the flesh of his horse half- 
roasted in the flames, while a ring of 
frantic cannibals danced round the 
group. Everything announcecl that 
they were detenniiied to assuage their 
thirst for blood by some indiscriminate 
massacre. The whole leaders of the 
Orleans party — Mirabeau, LacloS, Sil- 
lery, Latouche, and d’Aguib#' — wei-e in 
the crowd* At six o’clock a' furious 
mob surrounded the barracks of the 
body-guarci, broke fchem open, and pur- 
sued the flying inmates to the gates of 
the palace, where fifteen were seized, 
and doomed to immediate execution. 
At the same time another troop of ii^ 
surgeifls besieged the a^vnues to tlie 
palace, and findjng a gate open, rushed 
in, and speedily filled the staircases and 
vestibules of the royal apaitwents. Two 
of the body-guard, posted at the head 
>f the stair, made the most heroic re 
^istimce, and Ijy their efforts gave time 
to the queen to escape iuto^Iie apart- 
ments of the king, but they perished in 
the heroic act The iissassins, by con- 
tinue efforts, drove the body-guard 
b.fck into the aj)ai'tment of-^the queen, 
but did e(it reach it themselves. Mean- 
while Marie Antoinette, in parsing al- 
most undfeiteed into the apartments of 
the king, found an inner door barred, 
but by knocking violently, it was at 
length opened. The king was absent. 
Alarmed by the noise, he had repaired, 
by the principal passage through the 
(Eil de Boeuf, into the queen’s apart- 
ment* which he found filled with the 

It was said by some of tbe wltnessos at 
the trial relating to those proceedings, that 
the Duke of Orleans was there on horseback : 
but this was never clearly proved. 
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body-guard; but, soon after, the dau- 
phin and children came iiy and the king 
ii^tv^ing ret»’rHf6tl, the inner dooi(; of the 
CEil de Boeuf \*'ere closed, and the ante- 
chamber filled with grenadiers, who 
succeeded in keeping out the mob fro^ii 
tliat last asylum. But, with that excep- 
tion, the whole interior of the palace 
W’as ransacked by the savage multitude; 
the splendour of ages was suddenly ex 
posed to the indiscriminate gafie pf the 
lowest of the people. 

“ App.'irct domua intus, et atri.i longa patcs- 

Cllllt \ 

Apparent Priami et veteruin penetralia 
regum : 

Arinatosque vidonfc stantoa in limine 
prinio.” * 

But for the intrepid defence of the 
body-guard, jm<l the exertions of the 
Marquis de Vaudreuil, who succeeded 
in reviving in the French Guards some 
sparks of their ancient loyalty, the king 
himself, and the whole royal family, 
would have fallen a prey to the a.Maas- 
sins. They dragged the bodies of two 
of the body-guard,cwho had been mur- 
dered, below the windows of the king, 
beheaded them, and carried the bloody 
heads in triumph upon the point of their 
Dikes through the streets of Versaines. 
^ 66. At th<i;first alafm General Lafay- 
ette, whose unfortuiiajbe absence from 
the scene of danger had produced such 
alarming effects, threw himself upon 
his horse, and hastened to the spot. He 
made an impassioned harangue to the 
grenadiers of the guard, and succeeded 
in prevail’ ng upon them to defend the 
captives. The fifteen prisoners were 
thus rescued from impending death; 
and the king himself having ciftne to 
the windows and demanded their lifes 
from the multitude, they ultimately 
escaped. Three others, who had al- 
ready the halter about thdfr necks, and 
were on the point of being strangled, 
were saved by some of tlie Gardes Fran- 
^aises, who flew to their deliverance, 
exclaiming, “ Let us save the body- 
guard, as they saved us at Fontenoy.” 

* “ A mighty breach la made : the roonis con- 
ceal!^ 

Appear, and all the palace is revealed — 

The halls of etudienco and of jiublic state — 
And whore the lovely queen m secret H.ate, 

A rmed soldiers now by trembhng maids are 
•eeo.*' Drvden’s Virgil, book ii. , 


Amidst the fuix of the multitude, and 
the atrocities of faction, it is pleasing 
to record that, in moments of extreme 
danger, the ancient^enerosity of the 
French military character frequently 
manifested itself on bo^ sides during 
this dreadful contest. 

67. The conduct of the queen during 
these moments of alai*m was worthy of 
the highest admiration; and she theu, 
for the first tini', gave proof of that 
heroic courage which has sin^ gJ*^en 
immortality to her name, hiotwith- 
standing the shots which were fired at 
the windows, she persisted in st^ndii^ir^ 
on the balcony, to endeavour to obtain ' 
the pardon of the body-guards, who 
were in peril from the exasperated mul- 
titude ; and when M. Luzerne strove to 
place himself between her and the dan- 
ger, she gently removed him, alleging 
that that was her post, and that the 
king could not afford to lose so faithful 
a servant. Shortly after, the crowd vo- 
ciferously demanded that she shoukl 
appear at the window; she came forth, 
accompanied by her children : twenty 
thousand vntices immediately exclaim- 
ed, *‘Away with the children I’' and 
the queen, sending them in, I’eappeared 
alone, in presence of a mob from whom 
she expected instant death. This gene- 
rous contempt of personal danger over- 
came the fury of the populace, and uni- 
versal shouts of applause testified at 
once their sense of the reality of Ae 
^ei4i whteh she had braved, and the 
impression which her courage had made 
upon the multitude. t 

68. The republican leaders of the tu- 
mult, seeing themselves foiled in their 
design of making the king fly, resolved 
to derive some advantage from their 
succefe, by removing him and the royal 
family to Paris, where they would be 
entirely subjected to their control. Im- 
mediately the cry was raised among the 
populace, “ Let us brin^ the king to 

t '• The majcfltio air of theqiioon,” says an 
cyowilnoBB, “ tliisproofofcoui^eln acceding 
tc» a demand bo dangerous, ovoravme, as by su r- 
prise, the savage fliry of the people. She was 
universally applauded. Her spirit rectified 
the iiiBtln^ of the wavering multitude ; and 
crimes, conspiracies, and longthcuod man- 
(Biivros wore requie^ before her enemies 
could compass her asMwiHsiuatfou.'’— 2V»iotn 
Oculairet WEBicn, i. 461. 
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Paris ! it IB the only fay of securing 
bread to our children.” Lafayette per- 
suaded the monarch, as the only ftieans 
of api^aaing the ^mult, to accede to 
the wishes of the people, and, accom- 
f)anied by the leing and queen, appeared 
at the b^cony of the palace, and gave 
tliat assurance to the multitude. Mira- 
beau and his associates violently op- 
posed this design, as it^entirely thwarted 
tha views of the Origins conspirators ; 
but thfyncessant clamour of the popu- 
lace, who deemed their victory complete 
if they could secure their august cap- 
g'ives, t)verbor 0 all oppositiou. “My 
children,” said the monarch, “ you wish 
that I should go to Paris : I consent, 
provided I am not to be separated from 
my wife and children, and that my 
guards are to be protected.” Loud cries 
of “ Vive le Roi — Vivent les Gai-des du 
Corps, immediately resounded on all 
sides. The Assembly, informed of his 
tletermination, hastily passed a resolu- 
tion, that it was inseparable from the 
king, and would accompany him to the 
capital. Thus the democratic party, as 
the fruit of their violence, obtained 
the immense advantage of having both 
branches of the legislature transferred 
to a place whore their own influence 
was irresistible. 

69. At noon the royal party .set out 
for Paris; a hundred deputies of the 
A^seml^ly accompanied their carriage. 
Such waa the haste used to urge them 
on, that, in passing to the cah’iage,*th§ 
king and queen were compelled t(f step 
in a pool of blood which had collected 
where the two gardes’du-corps had been 
beheaded.* All the exertions, all the 
authority of M. Lafayette, were unable 
to prevent the people from carrying in 
the front of the procession tne two 
heads of the privates of the body-guard 
who had been decapitated under the 
w’indows of the palace. At Sdvres, a 
village on th^ road to Paris, they forced 
a hairdresser to powder and curl the 
gory locks of the heads. J ourdan, a mon- 
ster in human form, afterwards nick- 
named Coupe‘*Me, marched first witli 
naked aims, bearing a huge hatchet on 

* A fact cwnmunicadlfl by General Ijafay- 
ette to the Tiistorian Ijabiuiiue.— L abauaii;, 
tti. mb, note. 


his shoulder, drenched in blood. The%«- 
maiuder of tl|p noble Gardes du Corns, 
two hifndred in numftr, ^most all 
wounded and still bleeding, in the 
deepest dejection, followed the car- 
nage ; around it were cannon, di'agged 
by the populace, bestrodeaby frantic 
won^en, many armed with swords and 
pikes. From every side arose shouts of 
triur^pb. mingled with revolutionary 
songE# Here is the baker, his wife, 
and the little apprentice ! ” exclaimed 
the women in derision at the king, the 
queen, and the dauphin. Tht!^e excla^ 
mations were intermingled with the 
cries of “ All the bishops to the lamp- 
post ! ” which were received with un- 
bounded applause, and demonstrated 
the general and deadly hostility to re- 
ligion. Loaves of bread, borne on the 
point of pikes, everywhere aj)peared to 
indicate the plenty which the return 
of the sovereign wjia cxpcctfd to con- 
fer upon the capital. The Regiment of 
Flanders fc^owed, in heart-rending af- 
fliction at being oUliged to surrender 
their sovereign to his rebellious sub- 
jects. The Gardes Franc^aisea, pro- 
fiimidly ashamed of the associate who 
had seduced them from their diit;j^ 
marchfd in militlSry ordtl* in the hide- 
ous proijession/* without ever taking 
their eye.s from the ground The mon- 
arch, alter a i)ainful journfy of seven 
houra, during which he was compelled 
to drink, drop by drop, the bitterest 
^Iregs in the cup of humiliation, entered 
Pari.s, a captive among his^own sub- 
jects, and adorning the triumph of his 
most inveterate enemieis. He Avas coii- 
dj^ct^ to the Hotel de Ville, and thence 
to the Tiiileriea, which thenceforward 
became liis palace and his prison. 

70. Thus terminated the firat era of 
the revolutionary government; the first 
period, during which a shadow of in- 
dependence was left to the legislature. 
The Revolution of the 14th July had 
ovei-turned the crown, by depriving it 
of the whole military force nf the king- 
dom ^ but the revolt of the 6th October 
subjugated the legislature as well as 
the sovereign, by bringing them both 
captive and defenceless inft) the capital, 
where the only armed force was at the 
disposal of the municipality, elected by 
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the univeraal Bufira^ of the inhabi- 
taots. Juat five monthc had elapsed 
since thc) fiie^ng of the Stated-Gene- 
ral ; and diiriig that time not ^>nly the 
power of the sovereign had been over- 
thrown, but the very structure of so- 
ciety changed. Instead of an absolute 
government, there was now to be<seen 
a turbulent democi-acy ; instead of an 
obsequious nobility, a discontented le- 
gislature; instead of the pri((e an- 
cient, the insolence of newly-acquired 
power. The right to tithes, the most 
yenerablb institution of the Christian 
church ; the feudal privileges, flowing 
from the first conquest of Gaul by the 
followers of Clovis ; the immunities of 
corporations, purchased by the blood 
of infant freedom — all had perished. 
The principle of universal equality had 
been recognised; all authority admit- 
ted ^ flow from the people ; and the 
right of iiAitiirection numbered amongst 
the most sacred of the social duties. 
The power of the sovereign was de- 
stroyed ; he had •been insulted, and 
narrowly escaped being murdered in 
his own palace, and was now a captive, 
surrounded by j)eril3, in the mid-^ij, of 
Jiis capital. Changes greater them tho-se 
brought abivit in Ehglaud from the 
time of Alfred,' were ejected in France 
in less than five months. 

71. Ejtperience might well have 
taught the promoters of the French 
Revolution, that such excessive preci- 
pitation could lead to nothing but dis- 
astrous Ajsults. Nothing durable in 
nature is formed except by the slowest 
degrees ; the flowers of tlj^e summer are 
as ephemeral as the wannth whi<fh p^*o- 
duoes them; the oak, the growth of 
centuries, survives the matifrity and 
the decay of empires. The dominion 
of Alexander, raised in *a few cam- 
paigns, was divided within the lifetime 
of those who witnessed its birth ; the 
Roman empire, fonned in a succession 
of ages, endured a thousand years. It 
is in Tain to suppose that the habits 
of a nation can be changed, a^id its 
character altered, by merely giving it 
new institutjpns. We cannot confer on 
childhood the finlnness of maturity by 
putting on it the di^ss of manhood. ' 
It is no apdlogy for the Constituent 


Assembly to Ba5', that they committed 
no violence themselveB; that their mea- 
sures Vere in great part adopted from 
the purest phOant^ropy ; ^gt they 
were themselves the victim^ of the fac- 
tion which disgraced the Resolution. 
In public men we expect not merely 
good intentions, but prudent conduct"; 
it is no excuse for those who have done 
evil, to assert that they did so that 
good might com A of it. “ Words,” ^ys 
Lahoai-tine, “ put nations in potion, 
bayonets alone arrest their course.” If 
we pull down with too much haste, we 
do as much mischief as if we^ retaitiki. 
with too much obstinacy. The virtu- 
ous should .always recollect that, if they 
remove the half, the reckless will speed- 
ily destroy the whole. 

72. The danger of political changes 
arises not from their immediate, but 
their ultimate consequences; not so 
much from those who originate as those 
who follow them up. Alterations, once 
rashly commenced, cannot easily be 
stopped ; the fever of innovation seizes 
the minds of the energetic part of man- 
kind, and the j>nident speedily become 
unable to stem the torrent. The pro- 
spect of gain rouses the ambitious and 
the reckless ; they issue from obscurity 
to share the spoil, and in the struggle ra- 
pidly acquire a fatal ascendancy. They 
do so, because they are not restrained 
by the scruples which influence the 
good, noi^ fettered by the apprehensions 
«,vhich paralyse the opulent. Having 
notfiing to lose, they are indifferent as 
to the consequences of their actions ; 
having no principles, they accommodate 
themselves to those of the most nume- 
rous and least worthy of the people. 
Revo^tions are chiefly dangerous, be- 
cause they bring such characters into 
public situations ; the Constituent As- 
sembly was chiefly blamable, because 
it pursued a course which roused them 
in every part of France, * It was itself 
the first to experience the truth of these 
principles. In its haste to subdue the 
throne it raised the people, and speedily 
became subjected to the power it ex- 
pected to govern. 

73. The victoiaLof«the 6th October 
was not less over tne legislaftirethan the 
throne. Brought to Paris without pro- 
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tection^ it was at the nisrcy of the popu- sins, the rule of law as well as of aii4ho- 
le^e, andnot less enthralled than the rity was at ^ end; the hour had ar- 
king/ The ultimate consequences did rived ip conquer or di8^ By resistdboe 
not appear for iozne years ; but the in this, extremity, he a| least had the 
Keign of Terror flowed naturally from chance of rousing the better class of the 

the publicati<«i of the Rights of Man, hation to his and their own defence 

and the decimation of the Conv"*ention but for the fatal emigratic^ of the no- 
from the rashness of the Constituent blegse, he unquestionably would have 
Assembly. It soon became apparent done so. When, by their desertion and 
that the position of the National As the |reachery of the ai*my, he was com- 
B^pbly, and the re^ffdence of the mo- pelbyi^ yield to such outrages — to sub- 
nurch^^uring its sitting, in the cajlital, mit to be led a captive amidst savage 

was a fatal circumstance, of which both and drunken mobs to his own palace 

had ample cause to repent. Freedom be was in effect forced to plac« his neck 
I 'of deftberation was out of the question beneath the lowest of the populace, and 
in such a situation : at first, the depu prepare, in the unresisted ascent of 
ties were carried away by the applause guilt, for all the sanguinaiy excesses 
of the galleries and the contagion of which followed, 
popular feeling; latterly, they were en 75. If the army and the Tiers Etat 
slaved by the terror of popular violence, were the pai-ties chiefly in fault in the 
All tlye insurrections which established previtius stage of the Revolution, the 
the Reign of Terror, the captivity of nobility have most to answer for tn this, 
the king, the subjugation of the Assem- It was their fatal defectioi^w^hich par- 
bly, were owing to the perilous vicinity alysed the monarch, when he and all 
of Paris. If the great work of national his councillors had become sensible of 
reformation is to be successfully carried tlie insatiiiole ambition of the commons, 
through, it must be in a remote or se- and which rendered it impossible to 
cure situation, where the applause and adopt any plan that might extricate the 
the violenceof the multitude are equally .^scinbly and himself from their fatal 
removed, and the minds of men are not state of dependence on the mobs and 
liable to be swayed by the flattery, or arme€ force of l^aris. '^lat they 
intimidated by the threats, of the people entirely at the^commund of the Orleans 
intrusted to their care. wealtli and the revolutionary leaders, 

74. Before the era at which we have was sufficiently apparentij but Paris 
|iow arrived, the period had come wheu waa then at least not France, and the 
it waa evident that the popular party elements of strenuous, and perhaps siic- 
had resolved on an entire\isur^ti#ii*| cessful, resistance were to be found in 
of the whole powera of the stare, and the provinces, if the nobi^ty had re- 
that detennined resistance waa tlie only mained to lead and direct it. In many 
course which could have arrested their districts, indeed, the fury of the popu- 
treasonable encroachments. The foif- lacef and the treachoiy of the soldiere, 
cible union of the legislature in a sin- ftad deprived the landed proprietora of 
gle chamber— the confiscation of the the ponsibility of continuing on their 
church estates — the formatidh of a estates, aud removal to the c^^pital or 
highly democratic constitution, incon- some considerable town had become a 
sistent with anything like public order, matter of necessity; but this was flir 
and the refusal of the absolute veto, in from being the case universally; and in 
defiance of; the cahiers from every part at least a half of France, the people in 
of France, were all acta of violence, from the country w^ere still steady in their 
which nothing but the establishment of loyalty to the throne. It required some 
democratic tyranny waa to be antici- courage, doubtless, to remain and face 
pated. But when, in addition to all the*revolutionary dangers which were 
this, the king was besieged by a fu- arising on all sides; but when does duty 
rioiis mob in his palace, when his not require courage^ and*where are men 
apartmexftBwerer&nsaoked,andhis Gon- entitled to expect it, if not in the de- 
sort all but murdered by hired asaae- scendants of a chivalrous and military 
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noijility f Recollecfmg what the pea- 
sants of la Vendee and Rrittany, the 
citLens and Toulon, 4 , 8 ubse- 

quently did, it is impossible to^ admit 
the excuse for ^he whole French nobi- 
lity, that emigration had become a malf^ 
ter of necessity. This widespread and 
paralysing clefcction, therefore, was the 
great sin of the noblesse after the *Re- 
volution had set in, as their obstinate 
retention of their pecuniary Ax^mp- 
tions was their great sin before it com- 
menced. 

76. can the peasantry and citi- 
^ns of France bo absolved from a still 
greater share of blame for the savage 
ferocity which they eviiujed from the 
very outset of the struggle. Never had 
a revolution been accomplished with so 
little difficulty; never bad power been 
transfeiTed from the crown to the peo- 
ple wkiih so little bloodshecL With the 
loss of fifty Jjcilled and a hundred wound- 
ed, at the attack on the 15astile,the mili- 
tary monarchy had been overthrown. 
No resistance hsid ^nywheifl else been ' 


attempted. Eveiything, therefore, call- 
' ed for humanity and moderation in the 
I use of 1 ictory ; never had bo few deaths, 
in achieving so grei^ a conquest, re- 
quired to be avenged. Yet the people 
generally evinced the m<;^t savage and 
malignant spirit, and assailed their un- 
resisting landlords with a degree of bar- 
barity of which history has preserved 
few examples. It was no excuse for 
these hideous atrtf Jties that they were 
taking vengeance on centuries of jjpprfs- 
sion, and rising against the chains of 
feudal slavery. It belongs to God alone, 
in his inscrutable wisdom, to vi^t the^ 
sins of the fathers upon the children ; 
it is the first principle of human justice 
to deal with every one according to his 
individual deserts. The melancholy 
catalogue of predial and urban dimes 
which stained the very first stages of the 
Revolution, proved but too clearly that 
the French were unfit for liberty, and 
unworthy of that blessing ; for they had 
not yet laid the conier-stone of the 
structure in learning to be just. 




CHAPTER VI. 


FORMATION OF A DEMOCRATIC CONSTITUTION!. — FROM THE REVOLT AT VER- 
SAILLES TO THE CONCLUSION OF THE CONSHTUENT ASSEMBLY.— OCT. 7, 1789— 
SEPT. 14,*i'79l. 


1. " In every country," says Sailust, 
“ those who have no property envy tlfe 
good, extol the bad, deride anstiquity, 
support innovation, desire change from 
the alarming state of their 0 wn affairs, 
live in mobs and tumults, since poverty 
has nothing to fear from such convul- 
sions. But many causes made the city 
populace pre-eminent in these res])ectH; 
for whoever in the provinces were most 
remarkable for tlieir depravity or self- 
sufficiency — all who had lost thefi- pa- 
trimony, or their place in society — all 
whom wickedness grdisgrace had driven 
from their homes, found their way to 
Rome as the common sewer of the Re- 


publia”* The French Assembly ex- 
perienced tlie truth of these principles 
in a remarkable manner upon the re- 
moval ^f the seat of its deliberations 
to the metropolis. To the natural de- 

* “ Semper in dvltate/' says the historian, 
**qniibu8 opes nullna sunt, bonis invideut, 
maios extoUuut; votora oderp, nova exop- 
tant, odio suarum rerum routari omnia stu- 
dent; turba atque seditionibus slue cura 
aluntur; quoiiiam egestas focile habetur sine 
dainno. Bod urbana plebes, ea vero, pnecops 
ierat multis de causis; nam qui ubiqiio pro- 
bro atque petulantia maxime pra»tabant, 
item alii per dedooora patrimonlis amlssls, 
postromo omnos quo|||jPagttliim aut facinus 
domoexpulerst, bl Romam sicutnn sontinaro 
oonfiuxeraut "-S allust, ffefl. Cat. g 37. 
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pravity of a jgfreat cit;| its population 
added the extraordinary corruption 
arising from the profligacy and«irreli- 
gion of preceding reigns. To these were 
now added the unbounded license and 
vehement desjj^s which had grown up 
with the enthusiasm of the time, and 
the sudden acquisition of supreme power 
by the multitude. Never were objects 
of such magnitude oflered to the pas- 
sions of a people so^little accustomed 
to^oerce their passions; never was flat- 
tery s(? intoxicating poured into the 
minds of men so little able to withstand 
it. T^e National Assembly, with a 
fatal precipitance, placed itself without 
any protection at the mercy of the most 
corrupt populace in Europe, at the 
period of its highest excitation. It 
did not require the gift of prophecy to 
foretell what would be the result of 
such a*prostration. 

2. The removal of the court to Paris 
produced immediate changes of import- 
ance in the contending parties. The 
Duke of Orleans was the first to decline 
in influence. General Lafayette exerted 
himself with vigour and success to show 
that the duke was the secret author of 
the disturbances which had so nearly 
proved fatal to the royal family, and 
declared publicly that he possessed un- 
doubted proofs of his accession to the 
tumult, with the design of making him- 
self lieutenant-general of the kingdom. 
Tfhat abandoned prince had now lost 
tlie confidence of all parties, ^le oourt 
was aware of his treason ; the people 
saw his weakness ; his own associates 
were in despair at his pusillanimity. 
No one can long remain at the head of 
a band of conspirators who wants cour- 
age to reap, for the common behoof, the 
fruits of their crimes. *‘The coAwrd ! ” 
said Mirabeau, ** he has the appetite for 
crime, but not the coura^ to execute 
it.” Even at the Palais Koyal his in- 
fluence was lost, except with his hire- 
ling supporters ; and the king, glad to 
get quit of so dangerous a subject, with 
the entire concuri’ence of the National 
Assembly, and without opposition even 
from his hireling supporters, sent him 
into honourable exile on a mission to 
the oourt qf Loitdo’;Mil 

3. From this departure nothing but | 


gobd was to be exf^ecte^ ; but thc^ se- 
cession of other members diminished 
the in^enc^of reason thsAssemMy, 
and left a fatal ascendgtncy to revolu- 
tionary* ambition. Mounier and Lally 
Tollendal, despairing of the cause of 
order, retired from the qjipital; and 
the former established himself in Dau- 
phin<5, his native province, where he 
endeavoured to organise an opposition 
to t^e Assembly.* The departure ot 
these W’ell-meauing though deluded 
patriots, who had taken so decided a 
part in the first usurpation of Jihe Tiers 
Etat, was a serious calamity to France*: 
it weakened the friends of rational free- 
dom, and, by extending the fatal ex- 
ample of defection, left the country a 
prey to the ambitious men who were 
striving to raise themselves by means 
of the public calamities. They had ex- 
pected that the people, after having de- 
livered the Assembly on th^l4th July, 
would immediately submit themselves 
to its authority ; they were the first to 
find that popular commotions are more 
easily excited than regulated, and that 
the multitude will not shake off one 
authority merely to subject themselves 
to'^^inother. Those who were the heroes 
of th» nation o\ the o'^asion of th# 
Tennis-court oath and the union of the 
orders had already fallen into neglect ; 
the parliaments had been* passed by 
tliem in the career of democracy, and 
they were already outstripped by their 
^uorc ambitious inferiors. 

4. The national guard of I^ris, under 
the command of tlio deludeclLafayette, 
who still fondly clung to the illusion 

* Tie latter thus justified himself to one of 
lift friends for retii iiig from public life : “ My 
health ri^iders niy continuance in the Assem- 
bly impossible : but laying that aside, I could 
110 longer endure the horror occasioned by 
that blood, tlftiso heads, that queen half mur- 
dered, that king led a captive in the midst of 
assiissins, and preceded by the heads of the 
unhappy guards who had died in his .service ; 
those murderers, those female cannibals, that 
infernal cry, ‘ To the lamp-post with all tlie 
bishops Mirabeau exclaiming that the ves- 
sel of the Revolution, far from being arrested 
in its course, would now advance with more 
rapidity than over: these are the circum- 
stances which have induced mo to fly from 
that den of cannibals, where niy voice can no 
longer be heard, and whore for six weeks I 
have striven in vain to raise it.”— Lacrb- 
TKl.i,E, vii. 2G5, 2G6. 
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order could b/preserved tinder*de 
mocratic rule, for some (^ys succeeded 
iup re-establiaWiig tranquillity#* in the 
capital. ‘Ere Ipng, however, thp former 
scenes of violence recurred. A baker 
named Francois was murdered in tLe 
streets, on/be 19th October, by a mob 
who were enraged at finding that the 
return of the king had not immediately 
had the effect of lowering the price of 
provisions. With the savage t^Jiq^ier of 
the times, they put his head on a pike, 
and paraded it through the streets, 
compelling every baker whom they met 
‘to kiss the remains. The wife of Fran- 
9 ois, far advanced in pregnancy, who 
was running in a state of distraction 
towards the Hotel de Ville, met the 
crowd ; at the sight of the bloody head 
she fainted on the pavement. The mob 
had the barbarity to lower it into her 
arms; and press the lifeless lips against 
her face, l^he magistrates ami National 
Assembly did nothing to prevent or 
punish this barbarity ; elected by uni- 
versal sufi’rage, thi^y were paralysed at 
every stop by the dread of losing their 
popularity. Such unparalleled atrocity, 
however, excited the indignation of all 
the better class of citizens, andbytlleir 
•influence rn^Hial la# was proclaimed, 
and Lafayette, putting himself at the 
head of the national guard, attacked 
the mob, and seized the ruffian who car- 
ried the head, who was executed next 
day. The indignant populace mur- 
mured at this severity. “ What ! ” thej 
exclaimei}^ “is this our liberty? We 
can no longer hang whom we please ! ” 
But this first and almost single punish- 
ment of popular crime which took place 
during tlie Revolution had a surprisfiig 
effect for a short time in restoring or- 
der, and clearly demonstrated with how 
much ease all the atrociti^ of the Re- 
volution might have been checked by 
proper firmness, first in the king, and 
after this period in the Assembly, if 
they had been seconded by the faithful 
obedience of the troops.* 

* ‘ ‘ The Constituent Assembly ought lo have 
unlshed enme in the most marked manner ; 
ut every meqiber wished to miike himself 
popular, and to this VMy be traced marly every 
crime which diegraced (hi Bevoluti(m."-~PRVD‘ 
lit 158. , 


5. The Aese^bly, acting under the 
impulse of the indignation which this 
murdf^^r excited, entertained a motion 
for a decree agains^ seditious assem- 
blages, known by the name of the “De- 
cree of Martial Law.” ^ was proposed, 
that on occasion of any serious public 
disturbance, the municipality should 
hoist the red flag, and immediately 
every group of citizens were to be 
bound to disperi!, on pain of military 
execution. Mirabeau, Buzot, andRof^es- 
pierre vehemently opposed the measure : 
they felt the importance of such popu- 
lar movements to aid their sanjr.uinai^_^ 
designs. “If we do not awaken from 
our rtupor,” said the last named, “ it is 
all over with public freedom. Tlie de- 
putiesof themiinicipalitydemand bread 
and soldiers. Why? To repress the peo- 
ple at a moment when passions and in- 
trigues of all sorts are conspiring to ren- 
der the Revolution abortive. Those who 
excite them are well aware that popular 
tumults are the most efiectual means of 
repressing the people and extinguishing 
freedom. When the people are dying of 
famine they will always collect in mobs ; 
to remove these disturbances you must 
ascend to their cause, and discover their 
authors, who would ruin us all. There 
can be no mistake so great as to sup- 
pose that the duty of repressing those 
delinquencies should be committed to 
others ; the National Assembly alone is 
entitled to take cognisance of crimes 
/)oinmitt6d against the nation. We 
shoiftid organise a tribunal in this As- 
sembly, to take a final and definite cog- 
nisance of all state offences ; we should 
trust nothing to the Procureur du Roi 
at the Chfitelet. If.we do not do this, 
the constitution, amidst all our delibe- 
ratioifs, will be stifled in its cradle.” 
Already Robespierre had the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal in view. But the re- , 
collection of the 6th October, the ex- 
cesses of the peasantry in the provinces, 
and the murder of Franl^ois^ was too 
recent; and the law authorising the ma- 
gistrates to hoist the red flag, and pro- 
claim martial law to disperse seditious 
assemblies, waa passed by a large ma- 
jority. 

6. But notwitlittanaingelhis enact- 
ment, the people, who never thought it 
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would bo carried' into eJitecution, would 
not relinquish without a struggle the 
agreeable office of public executioners. 
Two robbers were seized by them, under 
pretence that the tribunals were too 
slow in executing justice, and hanged 
upon the spot; a third was on the point 
of being strangled, when Lafayette ar- 
rived with his grenadiers, and inflicted 
a summary chastisement on those self- 
constituted authoriti^. Shortly after, 
he “suppressed, with equal vigour ahd 
courage, a dangerous revolt of the armed 
guard of Paris, which was already be- 
^Inniii^ to form a nucleus to the disaf- 
fected. Yet, even at the time that he 
was daily exposing his life in his efforts 
to restore the force of the laws, he was 
proclaiming, from the tribunal of the 
National Assembly, £he dangerous doc- 
trine, that when the people are op- 
pressed, insurrection becomes the moat 
sacred of duties.** How often do ex- 
pressions, incautiously used, produce 
consequences which life bravely exposed 
is unable to prevent 1 With profound 
wisdom Homer styled words wing- 
ed * deeds are limited to a spot; words 
make the circuit of the globe. 

7 . The king, queen, and whole royal 
family, were no sooner settled at the 
Tuileries than they received convincing 
proof, not only that they were state pri- 
soners, but that they were liable to the 
mjjst h\imiliating insults from the low- 
est of the populace. On the morning 
after their arrival, the same im^assidbed 
viragoes who had bestridden the c^iion 
in the frightful procession of the pre- 
ceding day, assembled under the queen’s 
windows, and insisted that she should 
show herself. No Sooner did she appear 
than they overwhelmed her with re- 
proaches, to which she answered with 
such gentleness and dignity that an in- 
voluntary burst of applause was elicited 
from the multitude. Aware, however, 
to what a sbe was the object 

of jealousy to the popular leaders, a 
committee of the constitutionalists, or 
middle party in the Assembly, suggested 
to the queen, by means of the Duchess 
de Luynes, that, till the constitution at 
least was formed she should retire from 
France. Rut Mari^Antoiuette imme- 


diafely answered — am’ well awareaof 
your motives^Jjut I will never separate 
myself %'om my husband^ ifnecessafy, 
1 would willingly sacrifice my life in his 
behalf; but the throne is what they seek 
to^destroy, and therefore my depart\ire, 
when he remained, would 1 ^ an act of 
cowcydice on my part without bene- 
fiting him.” The royal family w.ere 
giiartjfd by the national guard and 
Gard()p yrttn9ai8es, who were entirely 
in the interest of the Revolutionists, 
and night and day they were so closely 
watched, and such a crowd suirounded 
the Tuileries, that they never attempted* 
to go out, and all thoughts of escape 
were out of the question. On one sub- 
sequent occasion, when the king endea- 
voured to go to St Cloud to hunt, the 
populace Jissembled at the gates of the 
gardens of the Tuileries, and cut the 
traces of the carriage, without Hhfay- 
ette, who wfis present, eithei»venturing 
or being able to interfere. So gross 
were the in.^ilts to which the queen was 
exposed, when she vfent to the windows 
to take the air, that she soon ceased to 
do so, and occupied hei*self entirely with 
th^ediication of her children, to which 
she paid the most unremitting atten^ 
tion; <fi*, like Que*ii Mar^ Jtt Lochleven, 
in large pieces of needlework, one of 
which long adorned an apartment in the 
palace. • 

8 . The dauphin, who was now of an 
age to receive impressions of external 
things, and who was of a serene, con- 
templative character, was profoundly 
afflicted by the sudden change which 
the i*oyal family experienced on their 
removal to Paris. The ancient dilapi- 
dJted furniture of the rooms, which 
had not^been inhabited for a very long 
period ; the absence of all their wonted 
comforts ; <fi)ove all, the disappearance 
of the body-guard, and the substitution 
of entirely new faces in the service of the 
palace, filled him with astonishment. 
He repeatedly asked its cause. “ My 
son,” said the queen, *‘the kipg has now 
no o^ier guards but the hearts of the 
French ! ” Louis one day took him on 
his knee, and explained to bis infant 
mind the history of the Revolution in 
terms so clear, and yet just, that no ac- 
count of equfd value, in a similar space, 
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lij^ yet been given? On one occasion, 
one of the ladies of the ccyirt having ob- 
setved that sotfie one was as hafipy as a 
queen, the dauphin .said, “ Surely it is 
not mamma that you mean when you 
speak thus.” “Why,” said Madame &e 
Neuville, “^s the mamma of your Royal 
Highness not liappy ? ” Looking then 
carefully around him, to see that he was 
not' overheard, he said, “ No, shea's not 
happy; she weeps nil the nigh^.”^ This 
first explained to the ladies in the pal- 
ace the cause of the red and inflamed 
eyes of ^he queen : for such vvas her 
Strength of mind that she was never 
seen during the day but wuth a serene 
countenance, and generally a smile on 
her lips. 

9. The Assembly, after its translation 
to l\aris, at first lield its .sitting.s in one 
of the lialls of the Archbishop’s palace. 
The f I’st meeting there took place on 
the 19th pctober, the Assembly hav- 
ing been adjourned in the inteiwening 
jjeriod. Imposing ceremonies attended 
its installation in it*:. new pl^ce of meet- 
ing; deputations from the municipality 
of Paris, headed by Bailly, and from the 
national guard, by Lafayette, presented 
themselves to congratulate the Assmn- 
fvly on its any'al in tbSk capital ; ifhd the 
<le])uties, in a body, waited on the king 
to renew their protestations of fidelity. 
The queen,, with the dauphin in her 
arms, went through their rank.s : many 
tears were shed at the touching spec- 
tacle. But an ominous event occurred' 
on the sapie day. The club Breton, 
which, as already noticed [ante, chap. 

• Txaifs took him on his knees, and^spoke 
to him in nearly the following words . — “ AJy 
child, I wished to make the jicople even hap- 
pier than they had been before; Iz-equired 
money to pay the expenses entailed by the 
wars I asked it of my people, as my prede- 
cessors had done before tno ; tiro ma^strates 
compoHiiif? the parliament opposed my re- 
quest, and said that my people alone had the 
power to grant it. I gathered together at Ver- 
sailles those from birth, fortune, or ability, es- 
teemed the foremost men in each town. Tliat 
Assembly is termed theStatos-General. When 
they were assembled, they made demands 
which I could not accede to, with duo con- 
sideration for myself, or for you who will be 
ray successor : bod men have been found to 
stir up the peo^e ; and they, not tho people, 
must bear the blame of the excesses which 
have broken out during the last few days.”— 
Madams Campan, ii. 89, 00. 


IV. § 38], contsihied all the extreme re- 
volutionary characters, hitherto how- 
ever Confined to members of tho States- 
General, followed ti'e Assembly from 
Versailles, and established its sittings 
in the library of the convent of the 
Jacobins, in the Rue St Honord, which 
thenceforward gave its name, since be- 
come imperishable, to the club. From 
this time admission was given to all per- 
sons who were ffecommended by 
members of the society as fit f# belong 
to it. Their sittings wore so far secret, 
that no one could be admitted but by 
tickets of admission; but thej wer?^. 
freely given to all persons of known re- 
publican principles, especially if distin- 
guished by their talents for writing or 
public speaking. 

10. The Baron de Besenval, in whose 
favour M. Necker had so genfTOusly 
inteifered on his return to Paris, was 
shortly after tried before the High Court 
of Clultelet, and acquitted. In prepar- 
ing for his defence, his counsel had 
urged him to make u.'je of a document 
signed by the hand of the king, which 
authorised him to repel force by force. 

“ God forbid,” said he, “ that I should 
purchase life by endangering so excel- 
lent a monarch ! ” and tore the writing 
in pieces. The Marqui.*} de Favras was 
some time afterbroiight before the same 
tribunal, and the indignation of the 
people at the former acquittal was suclr, 
that from the beginning of the trial his 
frte^'was apparent. The crime laid to 
his charge was of tlie most absurd and 
incredible description — that of having 
entered into a conspiracy to overturn 
the constitution — and it was unsup- 
ported by any adequAte evidence. But 
he was condemned by a tribunid which 
was in'ftmidated by a ferocious multi- 
tude, who never ceased exclaiming, even 
in the hall of justice, A la lanterne ! 
A la lanterne I ” On the day of his exe- 
cution he was conducted attthree in the 
morning, clothed in a white shirt, to the 
Place de Grfeve, where, with a torch in 
his hand, he read with a firm voice his 
sentence of death, and died with heroic 
firmness, protesting bis innocence to the 
last — the first vic^ o£ judicial ini- 
quity which the iSvolutioif had pro- 
duced. He admitted having received a 
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hundred louis from a n^l^leman of high 
rank,* but refused to divulge his name, 
and uniformly declared that he tras no 
further implicate^ in any conspiracy. 
So evident was the injustice practis^ 
in this trial that it attracted the notice, 
and excited the fear, even of the sup 
porteiB of the Revolution, by whom it 
was justly regarded as of sinister augury 
tlius to sacrifice an innocent man to a 
supposed state necess* V^y. f The people 
assembled in vast crowds, and with •sa- 
vage joy, to witness his punishment, 
though it was conducted at midnight by 
torchlight. The unusual spectacle of a 
marquis being hanged, a punishment 
unknown for persons of that rank here- 
tofore, was a visible proof of the equality 
ill condition which the Revolution had 
occasioned ; and, after it was over, bru- 
tal jests and innumerable parodies on 
the mode of his execution were heard 
in every street. 

11. The first great legislative measure 
of the Assembly was directed against 
the rising jealousies of the provinces. 
These little states, proud of their an- 
cient privileges, had beheld with pro- 
found regret the extinction of their 
rights and importance in the increasing 
sovereignty of the National Assembly, 
and were in some places taking mea- 
sures to counteract its influence. To 
put a stop to their designs, the king- 
dom was distributed into new divisions, 
called d’epartmeiits, which were nearly 
equal in extent and population Eighty^ 
four of these comprehended the \fhole 
kingdom of France: each depaiiiment 
was divided into districts, and each dis- 
trict into cantons, which last usually 
embraced five or six parishes. A crimi- 
nal tribunal was established for each de- 
partment, a civil court for each dhftrict, 
* Ho was afterwards understood to have 
been Monsieur the Count d’Artois.— Miche- 
let, Htstoire de la H^voluUon, i. 64. 

t " * Your life is a sacriflco necessary for the 
public tranquillity, ’ were the words addressed 
by Quatromlire to the marquis. The execu- 
tion of the Marquis do Favras was looked upon 
as an evil omen for the Infant revolution, and 
this presentiment was in time too well veri- 
fied. Good dtizeno trembled to see the Court 
and the Constituent Assembly sanction a judi- 
cial crim, and that crime deemed justifiable 
by force of circurnlstar 'M.” — Prudhomme, 
ill. l&d ; ana' RMuiUmt dt Paris, No. S2, 
M). 81, 32. 


a <?ourt of referenci for’ each canton. 
Each departi^ent had a council of ad- 
ministrgition, consistiif^ of 'thirty-Hix 
membe^, and an executive' council, 
composed of five. The district had its 
council and directory organised in the 
same manner. The purpos^of the can- 
ton was electoral — not executive; the 
citizens united there to elect their de- 
puties and magistrates; the qualifica- 
tion f^r Noting was a contribution to the 
amount of three days’ labour. The 
deputies elected by the c.mtons were 
intrusted with the nomination of the 
representatives in the National Assem-* 
bly, tho administrators of the depart- 
ment, those of the district, and the 
judges in the courts of law. To secure 
still further the control of the people, 
the judges were appointed only for three 
years; after which their appointment 
required to be renewed by the elt^toi-s 
— a pernicious state of dependence, even 
more dangerous when upon a sovereign 
multitude than an arbitrary prince, in- 
asmuch as fhe latte'iis permanent, and 
may find his interest or that of his fa- 
mily injured by deeds of injustice, 
whereas the fonner is perpetually fluc- 
tujtling, and influenced neither by n 
feeling^of respoLOibility, ^nor by any*^ 
durable interest ^n the consequences of 
iniquity. 

12. This decree arranged j the rights 
and limits of the rural districts ; another 
settled the powers and privileges of the 
inhabitants of towns. The administra- 
tion of cities was intru.sted tq a general 
council, and a municipality whose num- 
ber was proportioned to the population 
they ex>ntained. The municipal officers, 
or^iagistrates, were named directly by 
the people, and were alone authorised 
to require the assistance of the ai'mcd 
force ; and Ub they were appointed by 
universal suffrage, the whole civil autho- 
rity of the kingdom was thencefoiwaitl 
at the command of the people. There 
were neither officers nor judges ap- 
pointed by the crown, nor ariy resident 
noblesse or proprietors to oppose their 
mand&tes. Domiciliary visits, seai-ches, 
imprisonments, infonnations of sus- 
pected hostility to the Re/olution— all 
were at the command of these executive 
committees of the majority. Whoem 
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re^3ted or countefected them, fodud 
himself engaged alone in a contest with 
thA" whole ^civili’and military p^^wer of 
the state, based upon the coucjirrence 
of an overwhelming superiority of mei^- 
bers. , ‘ 

13. The ^execution of these decrees 

was the most important step in the^his- 
tory of the Revolution: they were a 
practical application of the principle re- 
cognised in the “ Rights of that 

all sovereignty flows from the people. 
By this gigantic step, the whole civil 
force of the kingdom was placed at the 
disposal of the lower orders. By the 
nomination of the municipality, they 
had the government of the towns ; l^y 
the command of the armed force, the 
control of the military ; by the election.^ 
in the departments, the appointment of 
the deputies to the Assembly, the judges 
to the courts of law, the bishops to the 
church, tbe officers to the national 
guard; by the elections in the cantons, 
the nomination of magistrates and local 
representatives. Ewirythin^thus, either 
directly or by the inteiwention of a 
double election, flowed from the people; 
and the qualification for voting was so 
low as practically to admit every aBle- 

^odiedman. l^xjrty-eif/lit thousaml com- 
munes, or mnnicipalijies, were thus 
erected in Fx-ance, and exercised, con- 
currently and incessantly, the rights of 
sovereignty; hardly any appointment 
was left at the disposal of the crown. 
After 80 complete a democratic coiisti* 
tution, it U not surprising that, during 
all the subsequent changes of the Re- 
volutiou^ the popular party should have 
acquired such irresistible powen^ and 
that, in almost eveiy part of France, tSie 
persons in authority should Ire found 
supporting the multitude, upon whom 
they depended for their ^bontinuance 
in it 

14. This great change, however, was 
not brought about without causing 
the most violent local discontents. It 
shocked too many feelings, and sub- 
verteil too many established interests, 
not to produce a general excitement. 
Divisions as ancient as the time of the 
fall of the Hdknan empire ; parliaments 
coeval with the first dawn of freedom ; 
prejudices nursed for oeuturles; bar , 


riers of nature ifncapable of removal; 
political aversions still in their vigour 
— wei\> all disregarded in this great 
act of democratic d^jjpolwm. Remon- 
strances accordingly^were sent in on all 
sides, and in many distijots serious dis- 
turbances arose, especi^y in Brittany 
and Languedoc. But the protests of 
the provinces, the resistance of the local 
parliaments, the clamour of the states, 
could neither detsr nor arrest the Na- 
tional Assembly. A change grea^r 
than the Romans attempted^ in the 
zenith of their power, and such as the 
vigour of Peter, the ambition of Alex-^ 
ander, never dared to contemplate, was 
successfully achieved by a popular as- 
sembly, a few mouths after its first 
establishment — a memorable proof of 
the force of public opinion, and the 
irresistible power of that new spring 
which general information and ’the in- 
fluence of the press had now, for the 
first time, brought to bear on public 
affairs. In parcelling out France into 
these arithmetical divisions, the Con- 
stituent Assembly treated it precisely 
as if it were a conquered country. Its 
patriots realised for its free inhabitants, 
what the Roman historian laments as 
the last drop of bitterness in the cup 
of the vanquished.* Acting as con- 
querors, they imitated the poUcy of the 
harshest of that cruel mce.f 

* “ The old system of colonisatioh was at 
thiViino eatly altered. Entire lemons were 
fiot, lytbad been the practice, settled together, 
with Ihoir tribunes, their centurions, and sol- 
diers, in one regular body, forming a society of 
men known to each other, and by sentiments 
of mutual aflbctlon inclined to act with a spirit 
of union. A colony, at the time we speak of, 
was no more than a motley mixture, drawn 
wgether from different armies, without a chief 
at their head, without a principle to unite 
them, and, in fact, no better than a mere con- 
flux of people from distant parts of the globe 
^a wild heterogeneous multitude, but not a 
colony. "—Tacitus, Annal. xiv. c. 27. 

t "The policy of such barbarous victors," 
says Mr Burke, "who contemn a subdued 
people, and insult their inhabitantm ,evor has 
been to destroy all vestiges of the ancient 
country in religion, policy, laws, and man- 
ners ; to confound all territorial limits, pro- 
duce a general poverty, crush their nobles, 
princes, and pontiflli ; to lay low evetything 
which lifted its head above the levels or which 
could serve to combtee ol*rallyi in their dis- 
tresses, thedisbandedpeople unaerthe stand- 
ard tit old opinion. lliey have made France 
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15. At the some time, the right to 
the elective fi*anchi8a^fct the primary 
assemblies was fixed at twenty- five yearn 
of age, and the contribution of^a marc 
of money, or tl^ value of three days’ 
labour. 13y the ^aw, the qualification 
to be eligibly for the electoral assem- 
blies was somewhat higher — it was a 
contribution of ten days’ labour: for 
the National Assembly it was fixed at 
an imposition of a marc of silver, and 
t^ie possession of l^>me property. In 
practice, however, the latter concJltioii 
soon came to be disregarded, the choice 
of the people being held to supersede 
evei’]i other qualification. The election 
of members of the legislature took place 
by two degrees ; the electors in the first 
instance, in their primary assemblies, 
choosing the delegates who were to ap- 
point the legislatore, and they in their 
turn selecting the deputies for the As- 
sembly. It was calculated that this 
system of suffrage introduced 4,290,000 
('lectors to the rights of citizens in 
France. Universal sufi’rage would have 
given six millions, the same number 
who were capable of bearing arms in 
the kingdom. The world had never 
yet seen so prodigious a multitude of 
men invested with the practical admi- 
nistration of affairs. It is not surpris- 
ing that its effects were unprecedented 
in human annals ; so unbounded were 


ful degree to incr the violence of 
tfie Revolution.* ^ ^ 

1 6. Thes^t wo measures — the division 
of thg kingdom into %epairf:mentflf and 
the prodigious degradation of the elec- 
tive franchise — rapidly proved fatal to 
freedom in France. The latter brought 
up a body of representati\j8 in the next 
Assembly which overturned the throne, 
anS induced the Reign of Terror and 
the despotism of Napoleon ; the former, 
by ue!ltroying the influence of the pro-® 
vinces, and concentrating the whole 
authority of the state in Paris, has left 
no power existing capable of^ithstaud- 
ing the w^eight, whether in popular, 
monarchical, or military hands, of the 
capital. It was not thus in old France. 
For sixteen years Paris was occupie^k 
by the English, and an English mon- 
arch w'as crownc<l at Kheims ; but the 
provinces resisted and saved the mon- 
archy. The League long held the capi- 
tal ; but Henry IV., at tl^|» head of the 
forces of the i>rovince.s, reduced it to 
subinission. But since the separation 
into depalkments^he extinction of pro- 
vinchil courts and assemblies, and the 
concentration of all the authority of the 
state in the metropoli.s, everything ha.s 
fome to depend on its determinations ; 
the Ruling po\Tifr at tfce Tuilcries iflU 
never faded to be obeyed from the 
Channel to the Pyrenees ; and the suh- 


tlie visions which the acquisition of 
^those novel powers spread among the 
people, that the marriages in France 
increased a fifth in 1790 — a dha*g# 
which, followed as it immediately wjia 
by general and acute distress from the 
uriivci*sal feeling of insecuiity which 
prevailed, ultimately tended in a fear- 

freo in the manner in which their ancient 
friends to the rights of mankind freed Greece. 
Macedon, Gaul, and other nations.* If their 
present project of a republic should fail, all se- 
curities fora moderate freedom fail along with 
it ■ they have levelled and crushed together 
all the orders which they found under tlio 
monarchy : all tho indirect restraints which 
mitigate dApotism are removed, insomuch 
that, if monarchy should ever again obtain an 


jeetiou of France to the ikiobs of Paris 
has become greater than that of the 
Empire was to the Prtetorian bauds. 

17. Before this great change had 
taken jdace, the AssemUy had com- 
meaceil its sittings in the Riding-School 
Hall (Salle du Manage), near the Tui- 
leries, between that palace and the 
[•Palais Royal, where the Rue de Rivoli 
is no«v situated ; and the memorable 
scenes of that body, of the succeeding , 
Asaemblyf and of the Convention, took 
place in tliat room. The parties took 
their seats on the right and left, as they 
had done in the Salle de TArchevechd. 

'* In the midst of these federations, the na- 


entire ascendancy in Franco, under this or any 
other dynatty, it will probably l^e, if not volun- 
tarily tempered at setting out by the wise and 
virtuous counsels of tho prince, the most com- 
pletely arbitrary power that ever appeared on 
earth.”— B urK)^ Coi^d.i Worlu, v. J2S, 333. 

VOL. 


tural federation, marriage, went on increas- 
ing ’ oaths of citizenship, oaths of hymen, 
were taken together at the altar. Marriages 
increased in the proportion of a fifth in this 
boautiftil year of hope,”— Michblet, Ilistoin 
de la lUvohUion, ii. 204. ® 
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The centre, or ” as it was called, this inquiry, and direct it from its 


beca; ae at the same time a ])lace of im- 
poi*tance, as the meinbofa w,}io sat there 
clearVy held tlie H^iance between t»Ve ex- 
tremes on the right hand and tli^ left. 
Shortly after, Dr Onillotin brought for-i 
ward a long and laboured motion for 
the refonnatypn of the penal code ; and 
proposed that, instead of the axe of ^le 
execq,tioner, or any other kind of death, 
one uniform mode of punishment sj[iq\ild 
be adopted in all capital cases, Vlj,ich 
should eonsi.-st of a heavy knife^ descend- 
ing in a frame on the neck of the con- 
demned jrerson. This propos.d was 
adopted by the Assembly, and the new 
machino obtained the name, from its 
inventor, of the Gum.lotini:. “AV’^ith 
^ihe aid of my machine, “said M. Guil- 
lotin, “ I will make the head spring olF 
in the twinkling of an eye, and the vic- 
tim shall feel nothing.’' Bui the re- 
searches of men of science since that 
time, and th . ample exficiience of iis 
cilects which the Revolution allbrded, 
have suggested a doubt, it, ps to be 
feared on probable grounds, whether 
this sujiposed humanity is really as well 
founded as the fricmls of huiity in 
punishment w'ould w’i^h. Tlien* is re-^- 
so^ to fear that the head, in some ease 
may retain sel.Vitioii, '♦•nd even i^ecol- 
lection, for some minutes,, even as much 
as ten, after it has been severed from 
the body. Melancholy examples of this 
will occur in the sequel of thi.s 'work.* 

18. Meanwhile an investigation \vas 
commenced before the High Court of 
Chatelet, at„the instance of the Pro- 
cureur du Roi, on the infoi’mation of 
the public jirosecutor of the city of 
Paris, as to “the authors of the troubles 
of the 5tli and 6th October.” Thougli 
the greatest pains w^ere taken tiF stifle 

* It lias boon demonstrated by modern 
physiologists, that the heads of aid iiials some- 
times hear, bcc, and feel, for ton, fifteen, and 
even eighteen inmutes, after being severed 
from the body —(See, in particular, Jegallou’s 
experiments) The Rainc has been observed 
of hnman beings , it having been ascertained 
that decapitated heads have given unequivo- 
cal signs of a retention of will, by fixing thoir 
eyes on loved objects, nr moving the lipstas if 
in an effort to sj^jak ; and this is particularly 
Uiecase with those who die with niostcourago 
and resolution. l^ailemenlaire, ui. 

447, 448 ; and Journal des Progris det Sckrnxi 
Midkalts—Etsai tur le Spstme Ncrvmx. 


proper object,* jfilt it went on, ainl 
the evidence and revelations which it 
brought’ out soon attracted general 
notice. Above two hiapdred witnesses 
wore examined during the course of 
many months, and at length it Avas 
clearly proved, that the Orleans con- 
spiratoi*s had taken advantage of the 
excitement in Paris, owing to the high 
price of provisions, to direct the velic- 
mently excited mtro to Versailles, i^ 
the hope that the king would t-^ke to 
flight, and the Duke of Orleans might 
he declared lieutenant-general of the 
kingdom. The proceedings, however, 
were found to implicate too many per- 
sons of importance to permit of their 
being followed out. Mirabeau, in par- 
ticular, was so clearly pointed at in tlio 
evidence, that M. Chahroud, who drew 
up the rejiort, alluded in its commence- 
ment to the “great criminals whom it 
involved.” After a velienient debate, 
in wdiich that great orator exerted all 
his talent, and evinced all his influence 
in his own defence, the Assembly, fear- 
ful of implicating so many of its mem- 
bers, determineci that there was no 
^ ground for ulterior proceedings. No 
one was surprised nt this result— it had 
been distinctly foreseen throughout. 
But the magnanimity Avhich the pro- 
ceedings brought to light on the jairt 
of the queen, excited universal admira- 
tion in every generous breast. When 
pressed by the committee of the muni- 
bipali^y of Paris, and also by a deputa- 
tion from the Court at Chfitelet, to 
state what she knew or had seen on 
the occasion, she answered, “Never 
will I become an informer against the 
subjects of the king : I have seen evei 7 - 
thing, known everything, and forgotten 
everything.” 

19. The constant embarrassment of 
the finances next occupied the attention 
of the Assembly. All the measures 
taken for the relief of the piiblic neces- 
sities, since the convocation of the 
States-Qeneral, had proved utterly un- 
availing. The nation, in truth, was sub- 
sisting entirely on borrowed money: 
the revenue hod almost everywhere 
failed, and the public c.debt had in- 
creased in the last three yedts by the 
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enormous amount of^ 1,200,000,000 
traiics, or nearly £50,000,000 sterling.* 
Matters had at length reached a crisis : 
the capitalists, so*4ong the ardent sup- 
poiters of the Revolution, had become 
sensible of its tendency, and would not 
advance a shilling to the public service. 
The contribution of a fourth part of the 
revenue of every individual, granted to 
the entreaties of Ne«.ker and the elo- 
qiftnco of Mirabeau, had produced but 
a momefttary relief; it had proved, fj*om 
the general emigration of the noblesse, 
and umvorsal stagnation of ct)iumerce, 
much less jiroductive than had been 
expected. The confusion of public af- 
fairs rendered all sources of revenue 
unavailing, and some decisive measure 
had become indisi)eiiSable, to fill up the 
immense deficit which the Revolution 
had prtlihiced.t In this emergency, the 
j)roi)erty of the church was the first 
fund which presented itself, and it was 
sacrificed without mercy to the public 
necessities. 

20. Talleyrand, bishop of Autun, pro- 
jiosed that the ecclesiastical property 
should he devoted to tlio support of the 
ministers of religion, and the payment 
of the public debt. In support of this 
spoliation he argued : “ The clergy are 
not \)roprictors,but depositaries of their 
estate.s; no individual can maintain any 
right of property, or inheritance in 
tlft'in ; they were bestowed originally 
by the rriiniificence of kings <5V uolA’s,* 
and may now be resumed by the n«Jrbion 
V hich had succeeded to the rights of 
these. It is not necessary to destroy 
the entire body of the clergy, who are 
required for the purposes of worshii) ; 
hut it is alike just and expedient to 
extinguish those ecclesiastical iflcor- 
porations, those agglomerations of pro- 

Frauca. £ 

* Total debt fit ) g 002,000,000 or 120,080,000 
April 1< 87^ I 

ToUU debt iu 1 4 241,000,000 or 100,640,000 
April 1700, ) ’ ’ ’ 

Increase, . 1,239,000,000 or 40.560,000 
— Calonne, 74. 

t "New resources wore therefore roqutrea, 1 
but these were all exhausted : credit was nc- 
cc ssary, and it was^eatrpred— but sliameful | 
bankruptcy ^6 there : it was necessary to ^ 
stave it off, or leave th© foule.st stain on the , 
glory of Franco."— Deux Amit, iv. 2. i 


perty, whic)^ are useless and hurtful. 
The ei^’oyment of thfr poMser by^he 
nation gives its representatives an equal 
t^tle to*inteifere with the present dis- 
it-ibution of chprch property. All the 
benefices without charges gittached to 
them may immediately be confiscated 
to tfio profit of the nation ; and evejr in 
regard to those to which duty is at- 
tached, ^t is clear tliat the only portion 
of th?ir funds which is really sacred is 
what is required for the decent support 
of the incumbent, or maiiitetiauce of 
the ho-sjiital or college to which it be- 
long.s. Ry undertaking the burden of 
these, thei-efore, the nation may now, 
with perfect jii.stice, appropriate the 
Avhole ecclesiastical c.statea.” This pro- 
posal, secondctl by Tliouret, was sup- 
ported by Mirabeau, Ihirnavc, Gamt, 
and the whole strength of the R»?volu- 
t ionary party. • 

21. To this it \\as replied by the 
Ahb(5 Mau^ and Sieyes : “ It is an 
unfounded iTssertioitthat the property 
of the church is at the disposal of tlie 
state ; it came from the munificence or 
piety of individuals in former ages, and 
wa^ destined to a peculiar purpose, to^jp 
tally (♦ift'ereiit tVan .seci*ir concerns. 

If the purposes 9 riginally intended can- 
not be carried into effect, it should re- 
vert to the heirs of the dimors, hut 
certainly tloes not accrue to the legis- 
lature. This great me.'isure of spoha- 
V.011 is the first step in revolutionary 
confiscation, and will soon 1^ followed 
up by the seizure of projierty of every 
description ; and it is, in truth, a sacri- 
tico olithc provinces, and their estates, 
to^the capitalists of the metropolis who 
hold the^uiblic debt, and the vociferous 
mob who rule the couii-sels of the As- 
sembly. Th® clergy have enj oyed their 
possessions for a thousand years — is 
there a noble or proprietor in the land 
who can exhibit a title as ancient ? Aro 
the immense sacrifices of their posses- 
sions the clergy have already iiiadt' — 
their junction with the Tiei-s Etat, 
which nrst gave victory to the cause of 
the Revolution — to go for nothing ? Is 
destitution, confiscation, alid beggary, 
the reward which Fiance reserves for 
the first, the most important, the most 
valued friends of freedom ? The bene- 
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ficea, in some c^es, are \vrtliout cures 
— pray, wfeat jtl'e the fortunes ^of the 
nobles, ttie wealth of the capitalists' 
A thousand franca a-year would maiu 
tain every one of these /jentlemen ; tWj 
rest, according to your argument, is at 
the disposal of the nation. Have Jhey 
a cure attached to them^ And are yon 
prepared to apply a test to m’o^rty, 
as liable or not liable to couffscption, 
which would at once place within the 
former category the whole property of 
f.he nation, above what was necessary 
for ttie bare subsistence of its posses- 
sors 

22. But it was all in vain. The 
property of the church avjis estimated 
at two thousand millions of francs, 
iI80,000,000,- this appeared a fund suf- 
ficient, at lea.st for a considerable time, 
to maintain the clergy, endow the hos- 
pitals for •^he poor, defray the interest 
of the public debt, and meet the ex- 
penses of the civil establishpieiit. To 
revolutionary gov^’nment, overwhelm- 
ed with debt, the temptation was irre- 
sistible ; and, in spite of the eloquence 
i>f the Abb<5 Maury and the elForts of 
,T.the clergy, it was decreed, by a gfeat 
majority, tblVt the ^IcclcsifistioJd pro- 
perty should be put at the disposal of 
the nation. The funds thus acquired 
were enorf/ious ; the church lands were 
above a third of the whole landed pro- 
perty of the kingdom. The clergy were 
declared a burden upon the state, and 
thencefoir^ard received their incomes 
from the jiublic treasury. But the 
Assembly made a wretched provision 
for the support of religion. The income 
of the Archbishop of Paris was fixeeV at 
£2000 a-year, (50,000 francs) , that of 
the superior bishoprics at 25,000 francs, 
or £1 000 a-year ; that oP the inferior 
at £750 ; that of the smallest at £500 
a-year. The curds of the larger parishes 
received 2000 francs, or £80 a-year; 
1500 francs, or £60, in the middle- 
sized; and 1200 francs, or £48, in the 
smallest. The incomes of the greater 
part of the clergy, especially the great 

* This docAlve menaure of spoliation was 
carried by a nuyority of 668 to 341. Forty 
declined voting, and 246 were absent. As 
roaistanoe to this spoliation was unpopular, it 
«uqr bo presumed that in oeoret they disap- 


beneficiaries, were, by this change, 
reduced to ouo-fiftli of their former 
amount.* 

23. The arguments which prevailed 
with the Assembly we|^e the same as 
those urged on similar occasions by all 
who endeavour to appropriate the pro- 
perty of public bodies. It is, no doubt, 
plausible to say, that religion, if true, 
should bo able tohnaintain itself ; that 
the public will support those who b^ist 
discharge its duties; and that no pre- 
ference should be given to the pro- 
fessors of any peculiar fonn faith. 
But experience has demonstrated that 
these arguments are fallacious, and that 
religion speedily falls into discredit un- 
less its teachers are not only maintained, 
but amjdy maintained, at the public 
expense, or from separate property of 
their own. The marked and' almost 
unaccountable irreligion of a large pro- 
portion of the French, ever since the 
Revolution, is a sufficient proof that 
the support of property, and a certain 
portion of worldly splendour, are re- 
quisite to maintain even the cause of 
truth. The reason is apparent. It 
arises from the difference between im- 
mediate interests, obvious to all, and 
ultimate interests, powerful only uith 
a few. Worldly enjoyments ai‘e agree- 
able in the outset, and only painful in 
the end. Religious truth is unpalatable 
at first, and its salutary effects are oiily 
.experienced after the lapse of time. 
Hence, the first may be safely intrusted 
to the inclinations or taste of indivi- 
duals; the last require the support or 
direction of the state. If individuals 
are loft to choose for themselves, they 
will select the best architects or work- 
men', but it does by no means follow 
that they will pitch upon tho best re- 
ligious guides. The ardent will follow, 
not the most reasonable, but the most 
captivating ; the selfish or indifferent, 
the most accommodating'^ ; the wioked, 
none at all. Those who most require 
reformation will be the last to seek it 
An established church, and ecclesiaa- 

, Tovod of It, but stayed froni fear. Had 

they come forward#. <id Qpposoc^theflTeatmea- 
suro ofrobbeiy, it would have been prevented, 
and the whole character of the Revolution 
might have been changed.— Pari. iii. 26<L 
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tical properly, are retjbired to relieve 
the teachers of religion from the ne- 
cessity of bending to the views or shar- 
ing in the fanaticiipi of the age. Those 
who live by the support of the public 
will never be l!tickward in conforming 
to its inclinations. When children may 
be allowed to select the medicines they 
arc to take in sicicness, or the young 
Uie education which^is to fit them for 
ih» world, the clergy may be left to th 
voliiutaay support of the public, bu 
not till then. 

24. This violent measure led to an 
• other, %,ttended by consequences stil 
more disastrous. The church estate; 
were immense, but no purclnwcrs fo 
them could be found ; and it was in 
dispensable immediately to raise a fun* 
on the security of the property thus 
actpiired- The necessities of the state 
required the immediate sale of eccle 
.sijistical proi)erty to the amount oi 
400,000,000 of livres, or £16,000,000 
sterling; to facilitate it, the niunci 
pality of Paris, and of the principal 
cities of the kingdom, became the pur 
chasers in the first instance, trusting 
to reiinbunsenieut by tho sale of th 
ju’operty, in smaller portions, to indi- 
viduals. But an insuperable difficulty 
arose in finding money sufficient to dis- 
chai'go the price of so extensive a pur- 
chase before tho secondary sales were 
ef4c!cte<^^ to accomplish this, the ex- 
I)cdient was adopted of issuing pro- 
missory notes of tho municipjdi^y Uf 
tlie public creditors, which might pass 
current till the period of their payment 
arrived. This was immediately done ; 
buA when they became due, still no means 
of discharging them existed, and re- 
course was had to government J)il Is, 
which might possess a legal circulation, 
and pass for money from one end of tho 
kingdom to the other. Thus arose the 
system of assignats, the source of more 
public strength, and private suffering, 
than any other measure in the Revolu- 
tion. By a decree of the Assembly, 
passed in the following spring, govern- 
ment was authorised to issue assignats 
to the amount of 400,000,000 francs, 
or about £ 1 6 , 00 Qf 000 ^terling, lo be se- 
cured on ifie domains of the crown, 
ind the ecclesiastical property to that , 


value. Thus was the public hander 
the first tim#laid on ivate, prope|;ty, 
and th^ dangerous benefit experienced 
of discharging obligations without pro- 
viding funds at the moment for their 
liquidation — ai/ expedient fostering to 
industry, and creative of strength in 
the first instance ; but ruinous to both 
ill the end, if uot accompanied by pru- 
dent ^i%nagemeiit, and based on provi- 
sion i!#ade for ultimate payment. It is a 
1 ‘emarkable fact, that this irrevocable 
step was taken by the Assembly in di- 
rect opposition to the opinioift of th^ 
country. Out of thirty-seven addresses 
from the principal commercial cities of 
France, only seven were in favour of as- 
signats. The clamour of demagogues, 
the passion for spoliation, and financial 
necc.ssity, had already overturned the 
whole influence of property, whether 
landed or commercial. 

25. By this means, the aHenation of 
the ecclesiastical property was rendered 
irrevocable^ and the foundation of a 
paper circulation, infionvertible into the 
precious metals, laid in the kingdom. 
The iieces.yilies of the state made the 
co^itinuancc and extension of the sys- 
tem ill future yenrs una^idable ; and^ 
this k!a to a thira consequence, more 
important in tht end than either of the 
former — viz., the establishment of a 
Vjist body of small landholders, "whose 
jiroperties had sprung out of the Revo- 
lution, and w'liose intert‘sts were iden- 
iSfied with its continuance. The pub- 
lic creditor w^jis uot compelled, in the 
first instance, to accept land instead of 
money, but lie received assignats, which 
_ia^seoP current in the market, and ulti- 
mately caino into the hands of some 
prudeiit*or far-seeing individuals, who 
made them the investment of a little 
taj)ital, and, fnstead of circulating them 
IS money, presented them for discharge, 
and received small fragments of the 
cclesiastical estates. The extreme dif- 
iculty of finding a secure place of de- 
posit for funds in those distracted times, 
and the innumerable bankruptcies of 
mercantile men w'hich took place dur- 
iig the progress of the Resolution, pro- 
duced a universal opinion among the 
abouring classes, that the purchase of 
land was the only safe way of disposing 
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of money. And this feeling, coupled 
wiiki the ^xccft(f:^rc depref-iation which 
the assignats afterwards reachtd, and 
the great ao< 3 ession to the national do- 
mains which thti confiscated estates <£f 
the nobles ^)roduGed, Occasioned that 
universal «Ti\ision of landed proj)erty 
which forni.'i the nioht -striking fe.-tourc 
in fhe inodern condition of Frame. 

2(). The clergy, finding the 5 rdi«Jiiis- 
tration of a large portion of their tCtati^^- 
transferrt'd to the municipalities, ami a 
paper ny)m'y cn'ated which was to ) 
p.ud from their sale, were seized wilh 
the mo.st violent apprelK'H'^iona. A^ .i 
la.st resource, they olfered to lend the 
state the 4()n,0()(<,0()0 fr-incs n])on be- 
ing reinve-'-ted with their pro])ei*t.y; hut 
this olfer, :is tending to throw doubt 
upon the confi.'.cation of their e.states, 
was kninciliately rejected. The iitiiio.st 
efl’orts we^(^ iniinedi.itely made by llu' 
church to excite public opinion agaln^t 
the Revolution. The pulpit.', rcsoundi'd 
withdcclaniiitiouhi^gam.'.tth ‘Assembly; 
and the sale of the ecclchiastic.d estates 
was uiuvei-isally represented to be, in 
truth it w'as, iniquitous in the highest 
degree. Rut these elforts were in v« ui. 
®*v5i)inc distur^^,xnce.s ^iroko out thi' 
south of France, and hlood was shed in 
many of the i»rovinces^n defence of the 
prie.sthood^ but no general or national 
movement took jilace; the emigration 
of the nobles had (hqtrived the jioasantry 
in the country of their natural leader.'^ 
an<l after some rcsi.'-taiicc, the ch*rgy 
were every' whore dis])os.sesscd of thi‘ir 
projierty. The irreligious sjiirit of the 
age secured tliis trium[)]i to the ene- 
mies of the Chri.-stian faith ; lj?it .jUo 
violent or unjustifiable proceeding can 
take place without ultimately recoiling 
on the nation which conui^its it. From 
this flagrant act of inju.stico may be 
dated the unconquerable aversion of 
the clergy in France to the Revolution, 
and the inaiked disregard of religious 
ob.servancesAvhichhaflHince distinguish- 
ed so large a ]>ortion of its inhabitants. 
From this maybe (kited that dii^.oluie- 
ness of private manners which extended 
with such riipidity during its [irogres-s, 
which has spread the vices of the old 
noblesse through all the inferior cla.syss 
of the state, and threatens, in its ulti< 


mate effects, to ^counterbalance all the 
advaiifagesof the Revolution, by poison- 
ing the fountains of domestic virtue, 
from whicli public^* ixrosperity must 
spring. From this, lastly, may be dated 
tlie commencement of the fatal system 
of a.ssignats, which prcciiiitated and 
rendered ijTOVocable the march of the 
Revolution, and ultimately involved in 
ruin all the class^-^ wdio participated in 
thi,s fir, st deed of unpardonable iniquj^y. 

27. The only way in which jt is jios- 
sible to avoid these dreadful calnmitio,'^, 
w’hicli at once dry uj) all the sources of 
national prohjierity, i.s to assuif.e it as 
a fundamental pi’inciple, tliat the e-states 
set apart for the chiireli are inalienable 
property, not to be encroached on or iin- 
paired,\vithout thp same violentje which 
sets a.side all iirivatc rights. Without 
that .safeguard, ecclcsMstical p;*(q)erty 
will, in every country, at some period 
or other, fall a jii’cy to financial cinbar- 
ra.s,srnonts. Having no bayonets in its 
liaiids, like the army; having lost the 
spiritual thunder which maintained its 
authority in the ages of superstition ; 
speaking to hlie future, not the present, 
wants of mankind, it will ever be the 
first to bo sacrificed to the penury of 
government incident to an adv.uicod 
tate of civili.satioii, if not j^rotected by 
tlie shield of an interest common to it 
with ordinary jiroprietors. It is to the 
firm hold which this principle, has qn 
tlu^^ English nation, that Mr Burke 
\scr[|jc.s the long duration and exten- 
'ive usefulne.ss of its national establi.sh- 
lUent.* 

" Tho people of Engliuid/' says Mr Burke, 
"neier have suflered, and never will sullci, 
Llie fixed estate ot the church to V)0 convei L( d 
into peusiiju, to depend on the ti*easnry, 
ind to be delayed, withheld, or perha])s ex- 
1 , iiifjfni shed by fiscal diflicnltiea, which may 
.soni(;tiiiieabo iiretendcd for political purpose’s, 
and are in fact often brought about by tlic 
extravagance, negligence, and iiqiacity of 
loliticians. They will not turn their indc- 
icndent clergy into occlosiasfJl'cal pcnsit)iior.s 
They tremble for their liberty fKim the ui- 
fluenoe of a elorgy dependent on the crown , 
they tremble for the public tninquillity from 
tho disorders of a factious clergy, if they were 
made to depend (ui any other than the crown. 
For the consolation of the feeble and the in 
stniction of the ignoraij^ they have identi- 
fied the estate of me church with the mass 
!>f private property, of which the state is not 
the proprietor, either for ubo or doromion. 
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28. The interior organisation of the 
church next came under the revision of 
the Assembly. ^The bishoprics “were 
reduced to the sailie number as the de- 
partments ; tl^ip clergy and bishops de- 
clared capable of being chosen only by 
the electors who were intrusted with 
the nomination of deputies ; the cathe- 
drals and the chapters suppressed, and 
the regular orders refllaced by parochial 
clirgy. It is a remarkable fact, thali in 
some of the discussions on the ecclo- 
hiastical establishment at this period, 
Robespierre suiipoi^ted the churcih. In 
particular, on 30th May 1790, be iiio\cd 
in the Assembly to allow the parish 
jiriests to marry— a step which procured 
for him the thanks of the clergy over 
idl France. He continued his support 
of the clergy on various occasions, until 
he waS warned of the danger he in- 
curred by the murmur, wlnni ha rose 
to speak, ** Pas fez au C6t6 DwHr* In 
the I'e forms whicli were adoj)ted, if we 
except the election of the clergy and 
bishoiis by the p^ojde— for w hich they 
were manifestly dis(pialiiied, and wdiich 
is utterly inconsistent w ith a national 
establishment— notliing flagrantly un- 
just w^'ls attempted. The church, puri- 
fied of its corru})tions, and freed from 
its splendid but invidious appondoges, 
might still have maintained its respect- 
ability, had no spoliation of its posses- 
l)ut only tlie guardian and regulator; they 
have ordained th.-it tlio provj.sioif of 
t.il)li.shment should be as stable as thoTuarth 
on wliieh it 8t.md.s, and not tluetuato with tlie 
(i.soillations funds and actions ” 

* Robespierre supported the reduction of 
the church to bishops and parochi.il clergy 
by these characteristic .'xrguiiioiits : " First 
jjrinciplo — All public functions arc a snci.il 
institution ; their object is tlio order and 
lia})i>iu 08 S of society , it follows thalf*thcrc 
ouglit not to exist any fiuiciioii useless to 
society. Reiijfices and unnecessary estab- 
lishments, cathedrals, colloguitc charges, cu- 
r.acies, and all the bishoprics not reiiuiied 
by the public, must yield to this pTineiplo 
Second principiG — Ecclesiastical officers being 
ordained for the happiness of men, and the 
good of the people, it follows tliat the people 
should have the right of nomination. 'J'lie 
pcoplo ought to preserve every right that 
It i.s qualified to exercise ; therefore it may 
clioose its pastors, like magistrates and otlicr 
public officers. Third pnncifdc— The public 
officers bem^ appOTite<’ 4 ffor the good of so- 
ciety, it follows that tneir treatment and 
emoluments must be estimated by tlioir value 
<111 1 utility to the public— nut influenced by 


aious previojisly takem place. Bu^the 
progrqfs of the RevoiutioA^^'and the 
elibrtg^of more audacious reformers, 
boon completed its destnictiou. 

^ 29. The judiwal establishment under- 
went a total change abo’it the same 
per^d. Idle parliaments of the pro- 
vinces w'cre suppressed. The woi^: of 
destruction Inid now become so corn- 
Tnon.Jihat the annihilation of these an- 
cient courts, coeval wdth the monarchy, 
hardly excited any attention. New 
tribunals w^crc createii throuf^iout tlip 
W'hole country on the most democratic 
l)a.sis ; the judges were appointed, not 
by the crown, but by the electors — that 
i.s, by the whole labouring classes. So 
widespread w’ore the judieial function.'^, 
uuiler this system, th.it the judges in 
France amounted to tlieenoriuons num- 
ber of one hundred thousand — tlie ma- 
gi.stiates to th.it of twilre hiAidred thou- 
sa7id.f Even the power of pardon was 
t-iken fron^the .sovereign. Trial by jury 
wa.s universally intri^luced, aiidthejiiry- 
ineii W’ere taken iiidisciiminalely from 
all ijasses of citizens. Reforms of the 
most salutary description were ejected 
iiahe criminal courhs; trials were mad('-jt> 
publn!5 the accustH allow^^*^ couii-sel, and 
indulged with ^veiy facility for their 
defence. The inhninaii pimi.shments 
which disgraced the ancient monarchy 
w^ere abolished, and the punishment of 
anydo.sirc to grauly .ami oiincli the iiidivi- 
ilu.ils Avlio cxi'ifise tiie.so t auctions.’' Here 
IS the priucii»lc nl a voluntiry c^irch clearly 
and inaiiluliy stilted, ami tiaeotrback to its 
true origin and only fe.isiblo ba.sis, tlie prin- 
ciple of tdthly Kobcsj>iL‘iro's deductions, aa 
will a»K.'ir clearly in the si'qucl, were lUl 
cojjrccT. his whole criois and crimes arose 
Irom hi.s setting out with f.ilse principles. 
Evciytlnfig in this question turns on the 
me..ming of tlio word "ntiUty." Is it pecu- 
iiuiy or spni^ual utility? economy in this 
w'orld, or salv.itiuii in the next? It is re- 
frc.shiug, amidst the declamation ©f the Re- 
volution, to rc.'id Ills bfjcechcs ; they so uni- 
formly go back to piinciplc, thougli those 
principles are universal innocence in the 

i icople, Mco in the governors, and worldly 
Itility.— //fihiire Parkmmluire, vi. 31, 32 
t “The new law created twelve hundred 
thousand magistrates. Tlio judii’ial sy.steiri 
created a hundred thou.sand judgo.s." — Allas 
National de la trance, d VAssem- 

blee; and Michelet, Hxstoire^de la Revolu- 
tion, i. I oS, 1.09. Talleyrand, in his speech 
on 8th June 1790, c.stiniated the active citi- 
zens at 3,600,000.— yy I ParlcmsnUiin 
8th Juiio 1790. 
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deattu was JlimitrJ. to a stiialler class 
of delinq72encie8. The cognisai^-'Ce of 
charges of high treason was inttTisted 
to a supreme court at Orleans ; but it^ 
must be added, to the glory of the Na- 
tional Assenfoly, that during their con 
tiuuance not one trial took place before 
it. A new tribunal, entitled the Court 
' of Cassation, was established at Puq;s tc 
revise the sentences of inferior tiibu 
nals : the utility of this institution wafc 
such, tha^ it has been continued througf 
ail the subsecpient changes of govern 
ment. 

30. The revolutionary party having 
« now declared open war against th 
church, the partisans of the latter exert- 
ed themselves to the utmost to abridgt 
the duration or operations of the As 
sembLy. The moment was favourable, 
as the period when the powers of the 
Assembly snould expire had arrived 
the deputies were only appointed for a 
year, and that time had m.w elapsed. 
The clergy and ariAocratic party took 
advantage of this circumstance to insist 
that the Assembly should be dissolved 
and reappointed by the electors, a.s tl\fy 
♦Jvero well aw^re that the abolition of 
all the parliaments, courts of law, and 
incorporations, in the*- provinces, aii<l 
the total confiscation of the property of 
the church, had created such violent 
heart-burnings among the i)eople as 
would probably render the next Assem- 
bly decidedly anti-revolntionaiy. Td 
support tlft*t proposal they urged the 
sovereignty of the people, so recently 
proclaimed as the basis of government 
by the popular leaders. “ WAlio^it 
doubt,” says Chapelier, “sovereignty 
resides in the people ; but thaV princi- 
ple has no application in the pi'esent 
instance. The dissolutioi? of the As- 
sembly, before the work of the consti- 
tution is finished, would lead to the 
destruction of the constitution ; it is 
y now urged by the enemies of freedom, 
with no other view but to secure the 
revival of despotism, of feudaKprivi- 
leges, court prodigality, and all the 
countless evifif which followin the train 
of these.” — “ We deceive ourselves,” 
replied the Abb^ Mauiy, “ when we 
speak of perpetuating our own power. 
When did we become a National As< | 
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sembly? Has the oath of the 20th June 
absolve& us from that which we took to 
our constituents ? Thf^ constitution is 
j finished ; you have nothing now to do 
but to declare that the king possesses 
the executive power ; we are sent here 
for no other purpose but to secure the 
influence of the people upon the legis- 
lature, and prevent the imposition of 
taxes without thei/ consent. Our duties 
being now discharged, I strenuo^^sly re- 
.sist every decree which shall interfere 
with the rights of the electors. The 
founders of libei'ty should be tie last 
to invade the rights of others ; we un- 
dermine our own authority, when we 
trench upon the privileges of those by 
whom it was coiife^ed.” 

31. Loud applause followed these en- 
ergetic words ; but Mirabeau immedi- 
ately a.scended the tribune. “We are 
asked,” said he, “ when our powers be- 
gan — how, from being simple deputies 
of bailiwicks, we became a national con- 
vention ? I reply, from the moment 
when, finding our place of assemVjly 
.surrounded by bayonets, we swore 
rather to perish than abandon our du- 
ties towards the nation. Our powers 
hiive, since that great event, undergont 
a total change ; whatever we have dons 
has been sanctioned by the unanimous 
consent of the nation. We became a 
national convention when, but for us, 
the nation would have perished. You 
All 1[’ememl)er the saying of the ancient 
patri?)t, who had neglected legal forms 
to save his country. Summoned by a 
factious opposition to answer for his in- 
fraction of the laws, he replied, * I swear 
that I have saved my country.' Gen- 
tlemen, I swear that you have saved 
France.” The Assembly, electrified by 
this appeal, rose by a spontaneous move- 
ment, and declared its session perma- 
nent, till the formation of the constitu- 
jon was completed. Thenceforwanl 
/hey had not a shadow of legal title for 
-heir proceedings; the period for which 
-hey had been elected had expired, and 
>y sheer usurpation, without venturing 
to appeal to the people, they continued 
/heir powers. ^ 

82. Having thtls, by a decree of tbrir 
iwn, resolved to prolong their powers, 
the Assembly next ente^ on the con- 
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Bideration of the important question — 
in whom, under the new constitution, 
the powers of declaring peace and war 
shotild be vested Tt A difference which 
had arisen between Great Britain and 
Spain, which threatened hostilities at 
no distant period, brought the neces 
sity of determining this question pro- 
minently forward. It was discussed 
with gi’eat vehemen<^ in the Assembly 
above a fortnight ; and, as the^ re- 
sult appeared at one period doubtful, 
the Revolutionists had recourse to their 
usual Resource of getting up mobs in 
the streets, and threatening a civil war. 
Mirabeau, who had now become sensi- 
ble of the perilous tendency of the Re- 
volution, and began to thirst for em- 
ploymer\t from the wown, since he had 
l)ecoin 0 hopeless of the success of trea- 
son uftder the Duke of Orleans, on this 
occasion gave the first indication of a 
change of policy, by proposing, as a 
middle courae, that the right of declar- 
ing peace and war should be vested in 
the king and the Assembly jointly. In- 
stantly he became suspected by the 
people : rumour spread abroad that he 
iuid been gained by the court, and the 
“ Grande Trahison du Comte Mirabeau” 
was hawked through the streets. At 
the same time, the excitement became 
so vehement that it was openly an 
nounced in the Revolutionary journals 
"that, if this power were not conceded 
exclusively to the A.ssembly, it 'H^ould^ 
lead to a general massacre of thp.,nob1e.s 
and clergy, and the most frightful con- 
vulsions.* 

83. “ If, on this subject,” said Mira- 

* “If the riffht of making pc.aco and wa) 
had been conceded to the king, all was over : 
civil war would have burst forth on^tho Sat- 
urd.ay night, and to-day Pans would Ixj del- 
uged with blood. At midnight the tocsin 
would have colled the citizen^ to arms ; the 
Tullories would have been delivered up to 
the flames; tho people would have taken 
the king fliid his family under their own 
protection ; but St Priest, Neckor, and 
Montmorin would have been hurried tq 
the Lantern, and their heads par.aded about 
tho streets of the capital, l^et any one im- 
agine the horrors that the shades of such a 
night would have covered — the murders, tho 
robberies, the tolling of the bells, the roar 
of the artillery^the ^es of tho dying I No 
aristocraif would have escaped the fury of 
the people ." — OraUur du Peuple, par Frrron, 
May 28, 1780. 


beau, ** we had much to fear from the 
ambition of %ings an^the corruption 
of thei# ministers, have we Yiothiu§ to 
apprehend, from the enthusiasm of a 
large Assembly, which may mistake a 
mlse resentment for the dictates of wis- 
dom, or the counsels of experience ? 
Read the history of republics, and you 
will see that ambition has always pre- 
cipitated them into the most unjust and 
barbarous wars. Is it not under the 
empire of the passions that political as- 
semblies have ever resolved on war? 
Are we to reckon as nothing ifce incon- 
venience of convoking .the Assembly, 
when action, and decided action, is called 
for * Can we hope to maintain our con- 
stitution, if forms essentially at variance • 
with a monarchy are inti’oduced into 
it ? Rome was destroyed by the strife 
of monarchical, aristocratic, and demo- 
cratic forms. A powerful citfzen is 
more dangerous than a victorious king 
in such a republic. What were Hanni- 
bal and Qipsar to Rome and Carthage ? 
{Vehement clamouT^) Do not suppose 
I am to be intimidated by your threats. 
A ffew days ago the people wished to 
qjirry Die in triumph, and now they cry 
in the streets ‘ Great Treason of Cout^ 
Minioeau.*^ I lllld no ^ed of that les- 
son to learn, tk. at there is little distance 
between the Capitol and the Tarpeian 
rock; but the man who* combats for 
truth, for his country, is not so easily 
put down. He who is conscious of hav- 
ing deserved well of the commonwealth 
— ^who covets no vain celelirity, and dis- 
dains the success of a day for real glory ; 
he who is determined to tell the truth, 
picHpendent of the fluctuating waves of 
public opinion, bears within himself 
his o'^n reward. He awaits his destiny, 
the only reward which really interests 
him, from*the hand of time, which does 
justice to all” But it was all in vain : 
fear of the people prevailed over the elo- 
quence of Mirabeau, the fervour of the 
Abbd Maury ; and the power of declar- 
ing peace and war was, without qualifi- 
CJitfon, vested in the National Assembly. 

34. Satisfied with having wrested 
this important prerogj^tive from the 
crown, the Assembly, in pecuniary mat- 
ters, acted with liberality towards the 
sovereign. Louis demanded twenty-five 
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miriona of francs (1:1,000,000 sterling) 
annually for his honsehohli -xpenses and 
civil list, ^‘^liich w;is instantly gvinted; 
and the jointure of the qiieeu wwa fixed 
at four millions of francs, or jC 160,00J 
a- 3 "oar. A conceding inov arch is always, 
for a brief . favourite with a de* 

inocnvtic legislature. « 

35. Tn tlio fervour of innovation, 
titles of honour couldnot longb^qvdn- 
tained. M. Laiiiboin proposed,* and 
(lharle.s Larneth seconded a decree, 
“ Tliat flic title.s of duke, count, mar- 
quis, ri.si-ount, baron, ajid clievalier, 
sfifjuld be BUpprcs.sed.” “ Hereditary 
noljility,” said the latter, “ wounds 
equally reason an<l true liberty. There 
^ can be no political eipiality, no virtu- 
011 .S emulation, where citizen'^ have otlier 
dignitie.s than those belonging to their 
office, or arising from their virtues.” 
“ Let hs annihilate,” .said M. do Noail- 
le.s, “those X aiii title.s, the arroganey of 
jiride, and ignomnee, and vanity. It is 
time that we should have no distinc- 
tioii-s .save those aAsing from virtue. 
What sliould we say to I^Iaripii.s Fi-ank- 
liu, Count Wa.slmigton, Ikirou Fwx? 
Will such titles ever confer the ln.st|[<; 
attaching to the .siinjile Franklin, F<>x, 
^^ashington 2 give A'jy warme.st* sup- 
port to the motion, ancj would add to 
it, that livci'ie.s .should 1)0 abolished.” 
“ A nobility,^’ replied the Abbd Mauiy, 
“ is jiart of our con.stitutiou : de.stroy 
the nobility,and tliere i.s no mocarohy.” 
So determined were tlie Assembly to 
extirigui.sh Ivuours, that the decree wa.s 
pas.sed in an evening sitting with very 
little discns.sion. The noblesse and the 
clergy m.adijvain ellbrts to prevcntMhij 
fiacviticc; but it\va.s canded by an over- 
whelming majority. ' 

80. Thus in one day fell the ancient 
and venerable in.stitiition of'feudal no- 
bility — an in.stitutioii sprung from con- 
que.st, and cradled in pride, but pro- 
ductive of gi'cat and important coiise- 
qucnces on the social body, and the 
cause of the chief distinction between 
European and Asiatic civilisation. S’he 
conquoata of the East have seldom pro- 
duced any lasting institutions, because 
they have always depended on a single 
race of warriors, who left behind neither 
honours nor hereditary poBsessious to 


perpetuate the HL'bric of society. Hence 
everything has been ephemeral in East- 
ern dynasties ; national glory, public 
prosperity, have in ery age been as 
shoi-tlived as their original founders. 
In Europe, on the other ^land, the esta- 
blishment of hereditary dignities, and 
of the right of primogeniture, ha.s per- 
lietuiited the influence of the first lead- 
ers of the people^* and, by creating a 
whose interests were permanent, 
h.'Wi given a degree of durability to hu- 
man institutions, unknown in any other 
age or qn.'irtcr of the globe. Whatever 
may be said of the vanity of titl^, and 
the unworthy hands into which they 
frequently de.scend, it cannot be denied 
that they have Btainped its peculiar 
character upon Eiv'opean civilisation ; 
that they created the body of nobility 
who upheld the fabric of society through 
the .stormy j)eriod.s of anarchy and bar- 
barisiri, and laid the first foundation of 
freedom, by forming a class governed 
by la.sting intere.sis, and capable, in 
every age, of withstanding the efforts 
of de.spotic power. Wlicther tlie ne- 
cessity of such a cl!ij5.s is now supor- 
•seded by the extension of knowledge 
and the more equal diffusion of pr<i- 
perty, and whether a system of tem- 
jiered liberty can subsist without an 
intermediate body interpo.sed between 
tlio jiower of the crown and the am])i- 
tion of the people, are questions wliich* 
time alonq^caii resolve, but on which 
tlfli fcy-dei-s of the Fri'uch Revolution 
had iii](pie.stionably no materials to 
form an opinion. 

37. But all the.se changes, great and 
important ns they were, yielded in im- 
]>ortance to the military organisation 
^\hich ijt this iieriod took place through- 
out all France. The progress of the 
Revolution, the overthrow of the in- 
vading armibs, the subjugation of the 
European powers, were mainly owing 
to the military establishments which 
sprang up during the first fervour of pa- 
‘tiiotic exertion. The army of France, 
under the old government, partook of 
the aristocratic spirit of the age : the 
higher grades of military rank wore 
exclusively reserveej^for ^iie cqjiirt nobi- 
lity ; and even ordinary commissions 
were bestowed only on those whose 
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birth or connexions uiited them to the 
favoured class of lauded proprietors. 
The consequences of such an exclusive 
Hystem, in an ag« of advancing civili- 
sation, might easiTy have been antici- 
pated. The pwatea and non-commis- 
sioned officers had no interest in com- 
mon with their sujicriors, and, like the 
p.irochial clergy, felt their own inclina- 
tions coincide with thoso of the Tiers 
EJi^t. Hence the r^pid and decisive 
dcfcctic^p of the whole army, the fho- 
ment that they were brought into col- 
liftion with the Revolution, and exposed 
tf> tliecsontfigion of popular enthusiasm. 
Injudicious changes in the regulation 
of the household troops had recently in- 
troduced extensive dissatisfaction even 
amongst that favoured body, and fur- 
nished a pretext for the rei'olt of the 
(luan^ which was the iinniediate cau.se 
of the fall of the royal authority. 

38. The difficulties experienced by 
the military in all contests with the 
populace at this time were so great, 
tiiat they practically amounted to an 
entire susiiension of the authority of 
government. The duties of a inunit i- 
pal officer, or of the commander of a 
fortress, were more appalling than those 
arising from the nio.st formidable force 
of ivgular enemies. In most places 
tlie ti'oopa, seized with the same luuti- 

* M fie la Tour Dupin, Tniniator of war, 
•»n tho 4tU June 171)1), gave tlio following ac- 
count, iu a Report, to the Asscuibl)% o( the 
disorders of tho army: "His jllajestjfcl’^ 
this day .sent me to apprise you of ti o mul- 
tiplied disorders of which every day ho lu- 
ecivos tho most distressing intelhgonrc. U’he 
army is threatened with iiltra-aiiarchy. En- 
tire regiments havo dared to violate at once 
the respect due to tho laws, to tho onlcr cs- 
Ublishcd by your decreo.s, and to the oaths 
which they have taken with tho most awful 
Sfileinnity. Whilst you are indefatigable in 
moulding the empire into one coherent and 
coij.sisteiit body, the admiuistr.ation of tho 
army exhibits nothing but disturbance ami 
confusion. The bmids of di.seipline are re- 
laxed or broken— the most unheard-of pre- 
tensions areP avowed without disguise— tho 
ordinancca are without force, the chiefs with- 
out autliority— tho military chest and tho* 
colours c.avricd o(f— tho authority of tho king 
himself IS proudly defied — the oflicors aro 
dcspiscA, degraded, threatened, or prisonci.'i 
in tho midst of their corps, dragging on a 
precarious life tho bosom of disgust and 
huiniliitioti. TX) flll*«p the measure of all 
tlu’so horrors, tho commandants of places 
have had thoir throatb cut Under tho eyc.s. 


nous spirit, as the*nation, refused* to 
act against #ie insurants, or openly 
rangedij themselves on thcii» side.* A 
handful of mutineers — a despicable 
rabble — were thus sufficient to make 
tJie governor ofiA citadel tremble : every 
act of vigour, even in .self-d^ence, camo 
to 1 ^ 4 ^ considcKcd a.s a capital crime ; and 
the clamours of the [lopulace weri^ re- 
gardgdj^with more alanii than the thun- 
der iJie enemy’s artillery. It was 
universally felt, that in all contests 
between the military and the people, 
the officers, even if obeyed J.jy theii 
men, ran far greater risks than tho mot 
to ivhom they were opposed : if not so 
obeyed, their immediate destruction 
was inevitable. Hence anareliy^wah 
universal in the army, and more for 
midable tlian among tJm pimple, from 
the arms and superior discipline which 
the former possessed. Out of rP hun- 
dred and twenty battalioiif»aiid eighty 
squadron.s th.at M. de Honillc had undei 
his comiiK^ul in tho east of France, ho 
conld only rt'ckouon five b.lttalions, 
Jud of ill inn composed of foreign troops, 
as likely in a crisis to support the royal 
cause. l^lirabeau became fully sensible, 
irtien it was too late, of the ruiuouts^ 
cousi?quence.s of-^^icli a distracted state 
of thiiig.s, and ,proi)osed to renu^dy it 
I by tho jirocliimatioii of martial law, 

ami almost m the arms, of ^leir own sol 
dieis' 

“ These evils .are groat, but they .'irc neither 
the ouPvnor the worst produced by such mi- 
litary msurroctions. 'J he nature of things 
roipurch th.it tho army slnmh'jticver act cx- 
ropt as an ini&trmnont. 'I’lic moment that. 
Itself into a deliberative bod}', it 
shalLaet uecoiding to its own resolutions, 
^10 govoriuucut, be it uhat it may, will im- 
mediately det'onciatc into a military despot- 
ism —. i%]'k’cus of monster which has always 
ended by dciounug thohc who produced it ” 
— Kee ipioLed by Buuke, 

Wo7hx, V, 3(7. 

So fur, however, was the king from listen- 
ing to Ibis sound advice, th.at, under the in- 
llnonce of his Hiipcrstitiuu.s dread of oeca.«!Jon- 
iiig tho shoddiug of blood, ho .sent round 
circulars to all the rogiments ot the army, 
with or»lers that the snUhon sliould jom 
several clubs and confederations in the dif- 
ferent luumcipaUtics, and mix with them in 
their feasts and civic entertainments. “ Tlis 
Miyesty thinks it expedient that each regi- 
ment should join ui these cfiuc t6tes, for the 
j)iir])osc of coufirnung tho relations ^id 
strengthening the bonds between the citi- 
scena and the soldiers. 
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but the Aaseufol^, ferrified at the 
thought of offendiDg the nghtiou, did not 
ven^iure W ado^c bo vigorous jl step. 
Shortly after the taking of the jpastile, 
a new oath was tendered to the soldiers, 
which bound them neyer to employ 
their arms against their fellow-citizens, 
except on &e requisition, of the civil 
authorities. This circumstance, imma- 
terial in itself, became important in its 
consequences, by accustoming tb^ mi- 
litary to other duties, and the protec- 
tion of other interests, than those of 
the sovei;pigu. 

* 39. With extraordinary rapidity the 
organisation of the national guards, in 
imitation of that of Paris, was com- 
r pleted over the whole king<lom. The 
middle classes, everywhere attached to 
the Revolution, because it promised to 
remove the disabilities under which they 
laboured, formed the strength of its bat- 
talions ; and jn a few month.s three him 
dred thousand men, enrolled and dis- 
ciplined in the provinces, were ready to 
support the popubm-cause. The influ- 
ence of this immense body of armed 
men, great in itself, was increased by , the 
democratic constitution under which it 
was constructed- Formed in a momefit 
revolutionaif fervoii,', and duriifg the 
abeyance of the royal authority, it re- 
ceived no regular organisation from any 
superior poner: the privates elected 
their own officers, and learned the rudi- 
ments of discipline from instructors of 
their own selection ; and these, chosen 
during a perjod of extraordinary excite- 
ment, were of course the most vehement 
supporters of the power of the people. 
Hence the marked and steady adher- 
ence of this influential body, through' 
all the changes of the Revolution/ to the 
popul ar side ; and hence the facility with 
which regular armies were suibsequeiitly 
formed on the same democratic model, 
on the first call of national danger. The 
national guard of Pari-s — thirty thousand 
strong at ordinary times— under the 
command of Lafayette, was capable of 
being increased, by beat of druni to 
double that number, all in the highest 
state of discipline and equipment. But, 
ns usually happens where officers owe 
their appointment to the privates, his 
authority became powerless when his 


commands ran f^unter to the wishes of 
his inferiors. On one occasion he re- 
signed* the command, and entered an 
evening party in the ^i^ess of the pri- 
vates. “ What, general ! ” exclaimed 
the guests; *‘we thoughtiyou-were com- 
mander of the nationsd guard.” — **0h !” 
said he, “ I was tired of obeying, and 
therefore entered the ranks of the pri- 
vates.” * 

40. A force, m<^re formidable to tje 
actilal administration of governfnent or 
the magistracy, consisted in a multitude 
of artisans and manufacturers in all the 
great towns, armed with pikeC, and 
trained to a certain degree of military 
discipline. These tumultuous bands, 
raised in moments of alarm, were al- 
ways ready for inaiijcyection, and anxious 
to share in the plunder of the opulent 
classes. Having nothing to lose, them- 
selves, they supported every measure of 
spoliation and cruelty. The worst of 
the popular leaders found in them a 
never-failing support, when the more 
measured fervour of the national guard 
was beginning to decline. Their num- 
bers in Paris alone amounted to above 
fifty thousand; and their power, always 
great, received an undue preponderance 
from the disastrous gift from the muni- 
cipality of two pieces of cannon to each 
of the forty-eight sections, shortly after 
the capture of the Bastile. These guns 
were worked by the ablest and mpst de». 
termined of the populace; the higher 
‘r.'Mifs all stunned that service, from the 
fatigub with which it was attended. It 
thus fell into the hands of the most ar- 
dent of the lower, and, from their ter- 
rible energy, those caunoniers soon ac- 
quired a dreadful celebrity in all the 
bloodiest tragedies of the Revolution. 

41. The agitation of the public mind 
was, during these changes, increased by 
the fluctuations which the assignats of 
the country underwent, and the multi- 
tudes whom their progressive deprecia- 
tion reduced to a state of beggary. 
Government having once experienced 
the relief from immediate pressuro 
which paper credit never fails in the 

* The author received this anecdote from 
his late revered and la#ient«!h friepd, Profes- 
sor Dugald Stewart, who was present on the 
ocesflion. 
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first instance to afford, ||}eedily returned 
to the expedient; and fresh issues of 
assignats, secured upon the chui*bh pro- 
perty, appeared l^^)on every successive 
crisis of finance. Eight hundred mil- 
lions of new assignats, in addition to the 
400,000,000 (£16,000,000) already in 
circulation, were authorised to be issued 
by a decree of the Assembly, on 29th 
September 1790. This was done, not- 
\%^thstanding the wSrning voice of Tal- 
leyrand, at the instigation of Mirab’eau, 
who clearly perceived what a body of 
revolutionary interests and proprietors 
the nieasure would soon create. 

42. M. Talleyrand and the Abbe 
Maury clearly predicted the fatal con- 
sequences which would ensue from this 
continued issue of f^gsignats to meet the 
Avants of the treasury. “ You ask," said 
they„“ why should that paper money 
be always below the metallic currency ? 
It is because distrust will always exist 
as to the proportion between its amount 
and the national domains on which it is 
secured — because for long their sales 
will be uncertain — because it is difficult 
to conceive when two thousand mil- 
lions (£80,000,000), the value of these 
domains, will be extinguished — because, 
silver issuing at par with paper, both 
will become objects of merchandise ; and 
the more plentiful any merchandise be- 
comes, the more it must decline in price. 

*Fron^ this must necessarily result in- 
extricable confusion — the purchase of 
laud for a nominal viilue — tne dist^/wrgif 
of debts for an illusory paymeift — and, 
in a word, a universal change of pro- 
perty, by a system of spoliation so .se- 
cret that no one can jierceive from 
whence the stroke that ruins him has 
come. Consider only the effects of an 
immoderate issue of paper, ^ot to 
speak of a circulation of two thousand 
millions — for no one probably would 
support such an absurdity — suppose 
only that^he depreciation became ten 
per cent. The treasury at that rate 
will gain ten per cent on the whole debt 
it owes. Is not that national bank- 
ruptcy ? And, if it continues and in- 
creases, will not all debts be thus de- 
preciated, creditors ruined? As- 
signats >»^ill beconie an object of com- 
merce and gambling : you will see them 


rise and fall like btnl shares; andfere 
long, you wijl see thejr holders swallow 
up th^ debts of the cdantry,-it8 wellth, 
and th^ whole national domains.” 

43. Mirabeau exerted himself to the 
httemiost to support the issue of assig- 
nats, and rested his arguijents mainly 
on jts obvioys tendency to force on the 
sales and division of the national do- 
maij^s^ “ I reckon among the nufhber 
of enemies to the state — as criminal to- ^ 
wards the nation — whoever seeks to 
shake that sacred basis of our social I’e- 
generation — the national donviins. We 
have sworn to maintain and complete 
the constitution : what is our oath if we 
do not defend the national domains? 
There is not a lover of freedom, there^ 
is not a true Frenchman, who should 
not strive for this object. I^et the sale 
of the national domains continue ; let it 
continue over the kingdom, and»France 
is saved. It is in vain to assimilate as- 
signats secured on the solid basis of 
these domains, to an ordinary paper 
currency * possessing a forced circula- 
tion. They represent real property — 
till* most secure of all possessions, the 
land on which we tread. Why is a 
^letallic circulation solid ? Because it 
is bJlsed on suhjtects of%eal and durabl!3 
valuo, as the^laiid, which is directly 
or indirectly the source of all wealth. 
Paper money, we are tolt^ will become 
superabundant ; it w ill drive the metal- 
lic out of circulation. Of what paper 
do you speak ? If of a paper without 
a solid basis, undoubtetljy ; if of one 
based on the firm foundation of lauded 
property, never. There may be a dif- 
ferfiico in the value of circulation of 
jMilferont kinds, but that arises as fre- 
queiiWy from the one w'hich bears the 
higher value being nm after, as from 
the one wtiich stands the lower being 
shunned— from gold being in demand 
— not paper at a discount. There can- 
not be a greater eri’or than the terrors 
so generally prevalent as to the over- 
issue of assignats. It is thus alone you 
wijj pay your debts, pay your troops, 
advance the Revolution. Re-abaorbed 
progressively in the purchase of the 
national domains, thiJ paper money 
can never become redundant, any mora 
than the humidity of Uie atmospherB 
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o.'iij become eifcelsi^e, whieli, deacehd- 
iiig in rills, finds the riv^ifs, and is at 
length lost in tlit mighty ocean ” 

44. Thfese documents at first fore i 
terest at the rate of f(»nr per cent ; but 
this Avas soon discoiitivued ; notwitlf- 
standing wliich, they for some time 
maintained ’their value op a par Y^ith 
the metallic currency. By degree.s, liow- 
evei^ the inert^asing issue of paj^u^ pro- 
duced its usual effects on ]mblic c:]jedit; 
the value of money fell, Asliile that of 
every other article rose in a high pro- 
portion ;^iid at length the e.Kce.ssive in- 
i/ndatioii of fictitious currency caiLsed a 
universal panic, and its y.aUic rajiidly 
sunk to a merely nominal r,atio. Even 
« in June 1790, the dcjireciation had be- 
come so considerable as to excite aeriou.s 
panic, and the attention of the Assem- 
bly Wiis anxiously diMAAm to the means of 
allaying it; but as they continually went 
on issuing fr^ish assignats, their value, of 
course, under\Nent a still greater reduc- 
tion. Plight or nine jier cent was all 
that could be got, after some" years, for 
thesedaiigerousdocuments, andin many 
cases they would hardly pass for oiuvfif 
teenth of their legal value. So proiU- 
gions a change in the state of the circu- 
Siting medium# jccasi^ned an imfiural- 
leled fluctuation in the fortunes ufindi- 
viduals, and augmented to an incredible 
degree the number of those Avho wore 
ruined by the public convulsions. But 
it extended in a proportional measure the 
ramifications of the Revolution through 
society, by .s^welling the number of the 
holders of mitional property, and thins 
enlisting a large influential class, hy the 
feti-oiig bond of interest, on its sidej. 

4o. The 14th July, the anniversary ol 
tlic taking of the Bastile, approaclicd, 
and the patriots re.s(*lved to signalise it 
by a fete worthy of the birth t)f freedom 
in the greatest of the European states. 
A confeileration of the whole kingdom 
in the Champ de Mars was resolved on; 
and there the king, the deputies of the 
eighty four departments, the Assembly, 
and the national guard, were to tak<^ the 
oath to the constitution. Every exer- 
tion was made to render the ceremony 
imposing. Fortseveral weeks before, al- 
mdht the whole labouring i)opulation of 
Pan^ had been employed in construct- 


ing benches in form of a theatre in 
that noble plain, fbr the innumerablo 
spectators who were expected; while 
the municipality, t^c national guard, 
and the deputies of the departments, 
vied with each other in tleeir endeavours 
to signalise their appearance on the .stage 
by the utmost possible magnificence. 
Tlie presence of the monarch, the Na- 
tional Assembly, a hundred thousand 
armed men, and ^above four hundred 
thousand spectators, it Avas jui#tly sup- 
posed, Avould impress the imagination of 
a people even less passionately devoted 
than the French to theatrical eflbet. 

4fi. Early in the morning of the 14th, 
all Paris Avas in motion. Four hundred 
thousand persons repnired with joyful 
.steps to the Chami^de Mars, and seated 
themselves, amidst songs of congratula- 
tion, u])on the benches which survourid- 
ed the plain. At seven o'clock the pro- 
ce.ssion advanced. The electors, the re- 
])veseiitatives of the miuiicipality, the 
presidents of the districts, the national 
guard.4, the deputies of the army and 
of the departments, thirty thousanrl 
strong, moved on in order, to the sound 
of rnililary music, from the site of the 
Bastile, with banners floating, bearing 
patriotic inscriptions, and arrayed in 
varied and gorgeous habiliments. The 
splendid throng cros.sed the Seine by a 
bridge of boats op]) 08 ite the Ecole l\lili- 
tairo, and entered the amjJntjieatra 
under a triumphal arch. They Avere 
tUji% ruetViy the king and the National 
Assenfoly at the foot of a great altar, 
erected after the manner of tlie an- 
cients, in the middle of the plain ; at 
its foot was a model of the Bastile over- 
turned. Talleyrand, Bishop of Autuu, 
and two hundred priests, dressed in 
tricolo’t' robes, celebrated high mass in 
presence of the assembled multitude; 
after which Lafayette, as comrnander- 
iu-chief of the national guards of France, 
mounted on a superb white qharger, ad- 
vanced and took the oath in fol- 
lowing tenns : “We swear to be faith- 
ful to the nation, to the late, and to the 
king ; to maintain with all our might 
the constitution decreed by the Na- 
tional Assembly, and aqciepted by the 
king ; and to remtun united Co all the 
French by the indissoluble bonds of 
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fraternity.” Immediately after, the ons»man ; anS the <aet ef his havijjg 
president of the Nati^na^A saembly and been accused restored all his popularity, 
tlie king took the oath; and the qyiieen, which was beginning tAiecli]]®. Nefer 
lifting the dauphin in her arms, pledged did he tway the Assembly with more 
herself for his adJkerence to the same absolutt^power than when he ascended 
sentiments. Discharges of artilleiy, the tl^e tribune to make his defence. The 
rolling of drumi^ the shouts of the mul- Assembly quashed the accusation, both 
titude, a4id the clashing of arms, rent against Mirabeau and the I^ke of Or- 
the skies at the auspicious event, which lean-s; by adjoTirning it till the general 
scorned to reunite the monarch and his report of the court at the Chatclet on 
subjects by the bonda^^f affection. But the p. lAjediugs of the 5th Octol)er was 
a dreadful storm arose at that instant ; brought up ; but the latter never after- 
the lowering clouds discharged them- ward.s regained his reputation, and from 
selves in torrents of rain, and in an in- that period his influence in the Jtevolu- 
stant the innumerable spectators were tion at an end. • 

drenched to tlie skin. It soon cleared 4S. Cazalbs, on this occasion, made 
up, however, and in the evening illu- a iioblo speech, and for once compelled 
minations and festivities prevailed in the A.Msembly to ILsteii to the words of 
Pnris; and the king, in a concealed cal- truth luid justice. “ Is there one iu the 
oche, enjoyed the genaral expression of As.seriibly,” said he, ‘‘who can really 
h.appiness. A ball took place upon the wnsli to screen from justice the authors 
site <jf the B.istile ; over the gate \va.s of a crime which has stained the Revo- 
thisinscriiition, “Ici on danse.” “They lution, and will be its eterna^ disgrace* 
danced in effect,” says a contemporary (Loud murmurs.) Yes, I repeat it, if 
writer, “ with joy and security, on the the authors of the infamous crimes of 
same sf)ot where formerly fell so many r)th Octol)er"rire not discovered, arc not 
tears — where courage, genius, and in- punishe<l, what will 'France say? what 
nocence have 80 often wept —where so will Fiiropesay? The asylum of our* 
often were stifled the cries of despair.” king.^bas been violated, the steps of the 
47. These festivities interrupted only thir^ne stained wuth blood; its defeu- 
for a short period the animo.sity of the dersmijrdered : in^rnou.s '^ssassiiishavo 
factions against each other. The Duke ]>ut in danger the life of the daughter 
of Orleans, who had recently returned of Mail.i ThercsHi, the Queen of the 
from his exile in London, was accused French.” “We have no qi^cn !” ex- 
before the As.sembly soon after, along claimed a hundred voices. Of that 
with Miijabcau, of having conspired to woman,” then added Ca/alcs. “ whose 
(aoduce tlie revolt of the 5th jpetob^ J name will survive those of the infamous 
^N'ever was accusation more ill-timct^aim%»^ns[)irators of October 5th ; — they are 
unfortunate. At that very moment, | dq»u tics ; they aro Fronchilft'ii ; they 
Mirabeau, disgusted at the revolution- are men: they are stained by that crime, 
ary proceedings of the Assembly, W}i.s If you udojit the motion, you at least 
secretly lending the aid of his great ta- cle^r jfuirselvcs of the stain; it will rest 
lents to support the cause of the throne, only on ^ authors. If you reject it, 
a course to which he had been incli^ied you juioift the infamy; you earn for the 
ever since the beginning of the year. National Assembly the odious title of 
He had long foreseen the approaching being at once capable of crimes and 
ruin of the state, and had resolved to do above punishment.” 
his utmost to stem the torrent of those 49. Shortly after M. Necker retired 
passions he Iwid had so large a share in from the ministry. Ill health was as- 
creating. The Abb(5 Maury, who took signed as the motive for this 8to;>, which 
the lead in the impeachment, bad be- was really taken from a sense of deolin- 
come aware, before it came on for de- ing inAience and lost popularity. His 
bate, that Mirabeau now in secret in- own -words had proved prophetic ; the 
dined to the throne, and confessed that day of his triumphant entry into Paris 
the evidence did' not^jyarrant any cri- had been the first of his decline. He 
minal proceedings agamat that illustri- had lived to see the folly of his favou- 
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rite opinion^, reason, if forcibly 
«fated and blenoM with sentiment, 
w^nld in the ejfi sway iffie most vehe- 
ment popular boilies. His resignation, 
couched in eloquent and touching lan- 
guage,* was received in the AssemUy 
without regret ; and' he set out for 
Switzerland, unattended and a fugitive, 
over the route which he had so Jately 
tra versed in triumph. He was arrested 
at Arcis-sur-Aube, and narrowly (ycaped 
the fate from which he had sij gene- 
rously saved his enemy M. de Besenval. 
Permission to continue his journey 
, was couUy conceded by the legislature, 
W'hich owed its existence and popular 
constitution to his exertions— a memo- 
rable instance of the instability of the 
applause of the people, but such as 
must always be looked for in a revolu- 
tion. Its early promoters are uniformly 
neglected, when other and more auda- 
cious leaders have succeeded; all classes 
aim at supremacy; its course is always 
onward- None who have risen by its 
impulse can long maintaiq their ascen- 
d;ijicy, because, by remaining at the 
head of afhiirs, they check the elevation 
of inferior ambition. 

50. The retreat of Necker prodj^ced 
a total chance in the ministry. Dui)ort 
du Tertre wto made^ji’inie minister, Du- 
portail, de Fleurieu.f Lambert, and de 
Lessart, succeeded to the several offices 
of goveriiment. The first, who had 
risen from an income of 1000 francs 
a-year to the rank of prime minister, 
from the effects of the Revolution, w'.tjv 
a zealous#partisan of the new order. J{ 
things, which had done so much for 
him ; and he owed his appointment to 
the influence of Lafayette. He^vas in- 
timately connected with Lameth, iiar- 
uave, and the leaders of the Revolution, 
and represented the dominant party in 
the Assembly. SincerelJ' desiz’ous to 
uphold the constitution, such as they 
had made it, ho experienced ere long 

* “ The enmity and injustice I have ex- 
perienced h-ive suggested to toe the resigiU- 
eion 1 have just made ; but wlien J couple 
this thought with niy conduct in' the ad- 
ministration of the finances, I must bo per- 
mitted to reckon it among the strange oc- 
currences wlHch I have mot with in life.”— 
NBOKXR'a Letter, Uittoire Parlmentaire, vii 


the usual difficulty felt by the leadera 
of a movemeni%t one period, when they 
atteiqpt to check it at another ; and he 
became in the end the object of the 
most envenomed hpfttility to the Jaco- 
bins, when they passed the innovators 
of the Constituent Assembly in the 
career of revolution. Two of these mi- 
nisters were destined to perish on the 
scaffold ; one by the sword of revolu- 
tionary as.sa8sins. The period was fast 
approaching wheh eminence in piV^lio 
life was a sure passport to#a violent 
death. 

51. The state of the army was soon 
such as to require the immedia^je atten- 
tion of the Assembly. The recent mili- 
tary code was eminently favourable to 
the inferior officers; the ancient di.s- 
tinctioua and pEivilegea of rank were 
abolished, and seniority was made the 
sole title to promotion. In prppoiiiion 
as this change was beneficial to the 
private soldiers, it was obnoxious to 
tlieir superiors, who found their ad- 
vancement obstructed by a multitude 
of competitors from the inferior ranks, 
from whom they formerly exporienceil 
no sort of hindi-ance. Tho result was a 
general jealousy between tho jirivates 
and their officers. Where the former 
preponderated, Jacobin clubs, in imita- 
tion of those in the metropolis, were 
formed, and discipline, regulations, and 
accoutrements, subjected to the discus- 
sion of these self-constituted legislatqvs ; 
where {he latter, dissatisfaction with 
'Clie established government generally- 
prevailed. Nowhere had the anarchy 
risen to a higher pitch than in the gar- 
lison of Nancy. It waa composed of 
three regiments, one of which wsis 
•Swiss, the others Fi’ench ; tho propor- 
tioy of officers in these regiments wjis 
much greater than usual in other coqis, 
and they were drawn from a class most 
hostile to the Revolution. In the Swiss ' 
regiment of Chateauvieux, in particu- 
lar, which had been rais^ in the coun- 
try round Lausanne, the fervo ur of the 
Revolution was peculiarly violent. It 
was one of the first regiments of the lin« 
which openly declared, on the 1 4th J uly 
1789, that they would not fire on the 
people, and thereby opcasioned the caj)- 
ture of the BaSlile, and bverthrow of 
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the monarchy.* ^ Aft^ a long series of ptinclples ; while%ftto same tim#« by 
disputes between* them and the pri* the naturaL ascendant of a great char- 
vates, who, being decided revoliAionists, aoter, he retained th%: affeetions.* For 
could with difficulty be got to submit to long Ae declined the new militair oath, 
the restraints of discipline, it was found to be faithful “ to the nation, to the law, 
that all subordination was at an end. bind to the kiijg at length, moved by 
Many concessionB had been made to the entreaties of Louis, he agreed to 
them, which, as usual, only aggravated take it, in the hope of preventing the 
the mutiny; and at length they broke lafter part £om being entirely foigotten 
out into open revolt, and put their in th| first. • 

officera under arreit in their own bar- Never was a more difficult task* 

Aicks. * conAnitted to a general than that now 

52. The Assembly, perceiving the ex- devolved on Bouill^ ; for he had, with a 
treme danger of military insubordina- small band of foreign mercenaries, to 
tion ^ the unsettled state of the public suppress a revolt of troops ten times^as 
mind, took the most energetic measures numerous, composed of native soldiers, 
to put down the revolt. Mirabeau ex- supported by the wishes of the whole 
erted his powerful voice on the side of inhabitants of the provinces in whichi 
order ; and Bouillb, commander of they were placed. Out of the ninety 
Metz, received orders to march with battalions which he was empowered to 
the military force under his command collect, he could only reckon on twenty, 
agoiifst the insurgents. No man could and they were all Swiss or ©erman 
be better qualified for the discharge of troops ; and though mor^ than half of 
this delicate but important duty. In the hundred and four squadrons he corn- 
addition to the highest personal courage, manded were faithful, yet they were 
he possessed the moral determination cantoned^ for the^pake of forage, in vil- 
which is the invariable characteristic of lages at agreat distance from each other, 
a great mind. Connected with the aris- aqd could not be drawn together with- 
tocratic class by birth, and attached to out exciting suspicion, and probably 
the throne by principle and affection, Extending the revolt. The king, as ^ 
M, de Bouilld was yet no enemy to those all %ther cases, iJiad eUfoined force nof 
moderate reforms which all intelligent to be employed except in the last ex- 
men felt to be indispensable in the state tremity, when it could not by any pos- 
and the army. He was an enemy to the sibility be avoided, t Nevertheless, im 
Revolution, not such as it was, but such mediate steps were necessary, for the 
*08 it had become. Firm, intrepid, and revolt at Nancy was daily attracting 
sagacious, he was better caliAilated'^lm^ numbers to the standard of mutiny and 
any other individual to stem the tSS^ plunder. Four French ^d two Swiss 
rent of disaster ; but the time was sucli^ battalions, and some regiments of horse, 
that not even the energy of Napoleon had already joined it ; four thousand 
could have withstood its fury. Within m^ had flocked in from the vicinity, 
the sphere of bis own command, lie joand were armed by the pillage of the 
maintained inviolate the royal autho- arsenals, which had been broken open ; 
rity ; by separating his soldiers fPbm the the military chests had been plundered ; 
citisens, he did that was possible, every sorb of excess perpetrated ; and, 
and that was but little, to preserve them by threats of instantly hanging the 
&om the' contagion of revolutionary magistrates in case of refusal, and the 
* •regltneufc of Clifitoauvleiix was general sack of the town, they had suc- 
deservedlr dear to the array and to Franco, cceded in extorting first 27,000 francs 
It was this regiment which, encami^d In thg (£1100), andthen 160,000 (£6000), from 
Champ de Mars on the 14th of July, when ' ^ ^ ^ 

the Parisians went to seize the arms In the t^^Tho king desired tliat violence should 
Invalldes, declared that It would never fire on not be used, unless when in extremitv ; the 
^he people. Its roftisal evidently paralj'sed departments found themselves compelled to 
Bosenval. and left Paris free and ready to have recourse to it.”— L a ^Tour Dopim, m- 
narch upon the Ba^le.”— M ichblit, //is* nister qf War, to M. de Bouillb, 24th Aug 
eirs de Id^IUvolution,^. 270. 1790 ; Bouilli; 142. 
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ther/nunicipality; 'cl 3 immediate speL'd- into, in virtue ^ which the officers in 
ing of which in debauch^;:y had pro- confinement were liberated, and one of 
cured for them tli^e unanimous support the regiments began to defile out of the 
of the lo^ier orders of the peopl^l town. But a quarrcjli arose between 
54. Bouill^’s first care was to secure, Bouilld’a advanced guard and some of 
by small ganisons on A^honi he could' the mutineers, who insij^d upon hav- 
rely, the fortresses of Bitch, Phalsbourg, ing their colours and defen^ng the 
and Vic ; and at the same ^ime he sent town, and they turned a gun, loaded 
M. de Malseigne to Nancy, aimed with with grape, on the entering column, 
the decree of the Assembly, in order to Instantly a noble youth, M. Desillos, an 
‘ endeavour to prevail on the soloie^a to officer in the regiL*ent which had mi^- 
retum to their duty, and also to ini^uire tinibd, but who had remained with it 
into their alleged grievances. The sol- to moderate the excesses of Ibhe sol- 
diers aii4 people, however, intoxicated diers, placed himself across the mouth 
Withtiieirsuccess, laughed athis speech, of the cannon, exclaiming, “Theyare 
and trampled under foot the decree your friends, — they are your brothers ; 
of the As.sembly, fiercely exclaiming, the National Assembly sends them : 

> “ Money ! money ! ” The Swiss were would you dishonour the regiment of 
particularly loud in this demand ; and the king ? ” This heroic conduct had 
to such a height did their violence pro- noefiFecton the muVmeers; they dragged 
ceed, that it was only by a great exer- him from the mouth of the gun — he 
tion of personal strength and courage, returned and clasped it by the touch- 
and with no^^mall difficulty, that M. de hole, upon which he was pierced with 
Malseigne escaped death at their hands, bayonets, and the gun discharged. Fifty 
and got off to Lundville, where a regi- of Bonilla's men were struck down by 
inent of carbineers gJForded him protec- the discharge, and a conflict began, 
tion. Upon hearing of this, M. deBouilld Butmutineers, though superior in num- 
instantly collected the few troops near- ber, are seldom able to resist the attack 
est at hand on whom he could rely, and of soldiers acting in theirduty, Bouill^’s 
marched on Nancy at the head of three columns penetrated into the town; the 
* thousand infai,..ry arj. fourteen aun- regiment of the king, wavering, retired 
dred horse. He found the town, which at the solicitation of its officera to the 
waa slightly fortified, occupied by ten front of its barracks, and soon capitu- 
thousand regular troops and national lated ; and the remainder of the rebels, 
guards, with eighteen pieces of cannon ; driven from one street to another, wer^ 
but, not intimidated by this great su- obliged to surrender, after a resistance 
periority, he forthwith summoned the * h cosv them three hundred killed , 
rebels to lej^ve the town, deliver upj Und v junded. The victorious general 
their guns, and four ringleaders from ' and troops signalised their triumph by 
each regiment, and submit — threaten- their clemency ; but the inflexible pro- 
ing them,at the same time, with in^'^ant bity of the Swiss government con- 
attack in caee of refusal. This vigou. demned twenty-two of the regiment of 
produced agreat impression, as Bcuill^'s Chftteauvieux to death, and fifty-four 
character, at once humane and firm, to the galleys, which sentence was ri- 
was well known to the sok’iers; a de- gidly executodL Very different was the 
putation waited on him to state the conduct of the National Assembly. A 
proposals of the rebels, but their terms hundred and eighty of the French mu- 
were so extravagant and their manners tineers, and three hundr^ nation^ 
80 insolent, that he deemed them wholly guards, were taken with arms in their 
inadmissible, and prepared for on im- hands ; they were all pardoned by the^ 
mediate attack. - French legislaturei and soon psu^ed 

66. When Bouill^’s men approached through the streets of Paris in triumph 
the gates of Nancy, they were met by by the Jacobins ; while Bouill6, whose 
a deputation, Vhich promised, on the firmness and humanity 1)^ shone forth 
part of the mutineers, immediate sub- with equal lustre ^n this trying occa- 
mission ; and a convention was entered sion, became the object of secret terror 
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and open hostility to the whole Revo- 
lutionary party. • 

56. The rapid and decisive suppres- 
sion of this revglt excited the utmost 
sensation among ihe Jacobins of Paris; 
they dreaded, above all things, the de- 
monstration or the ease ^vith which a 
formidable revolutionary movement 
could be arrested by the decision of a 
general, supported by the fidelity of a 
small body of soldiers. Indefatigable, 
afcordingly, were the efforts they made 
to exci^ the public mind on the sub- 
ject, and, if possible, effect the over- 
throTt of the ministry which had s.anc- 
tionea, however remotely, so unw’onted 
and alarming an act of vigour. “ It is 
the despotism of the aristocracy,” said 
Robespierre, ‘'which has made use of 
the army to provokl^'a massacre of sol- 
diers whose patriotism was their only 
fault." The massacre of Nancy, the 
ciTielty of Bouill^ were in every mouth ; 
inflammatory addresses were hawked 
in every street. Marat, in his journal, 
thundered out against the government; 
the victorious general was held up to 
universal execration. Forty thousand 
men speedily surrounded the hall of 
the Assembly, loudly demanding the 
dismissal of the ministers, and the pun- 
ishment of La Tour Dupin. But the 
national guard for once stood firm ; the 
Assembly had too clear a sense of the 
dangers they had escaped, by the sup- 

*])res8ion of this revolt, to be diverted 
from their purpose; and they v<j{.ed„ 
by a large majority, the thanks )of 
legislature to M. de Bouill^, the troops 
of the line, and the national guards, 
who had been concerned in the sup- 
pression of the revolt. Mirabeau even 
went so far as to propose a decree dis- 
banding the whole existing army, and 
readmitting into its ranks only such as 
should ta.ke the oath of implicit obe- 
dience prepared by the Assembly. But 
although this proposal was lou^y ap- 
plauded, /et its execution was evaded 
by an amendment to refer that mattei^ 
to the committee which was already 
charged with a report on the internal or- 
ganisation of the army, and this caused 
it eventually to fall to the ground. 

57. This e£^losi<lh at Nancy was but 
a manifestation of the general spirit of 


insubordination wl^ah had now pene- 
trated eveix port of Fmnce, and per- 
vaded equally the ailliy, th^navy^the 
towns, tand the provinces. A reaction 
againsf the Revolution had arisen, from 
evident tendency to destroy all local 
jurisdictions aiTd authorities in the pro- 
vinces : the confiscation of^he property 
of T:he chui^ih had excited profound 
feelings of indignation among that«por- 
tionHoi the people, still a large one in 
the vural districts, which a&ered to 
the faith of their fathers. The dis- 
solution of the bonds of discipline, and 
the removal of the restraint of autho- 
rity, had let loose at once the angry, 
the revengeful, and the selfish passions 
among the community. At Nismes, 
fearful contest took place between the 
Protestants and Catholics, the former 
supported by the Revolutionists, the 
latter by the church 2)arty ; apd the 
popular magistrates, as usual, did no- 
thing to resist the mulfltude. The 
disorders continued through May and 
June, andvwere only at last suppressed 
after fresh numbefs of lives had been 
lost on both sides, the red flag hoisted, 
and martial law proclaimed. At Brest, 
Ae sjiilors on board the ships of war, 
indignant at tl^ navt^ code prepare«l<^ 
by the Assembly, which trenched on 
the license they had arrogated to them- 
selves during the Revolution, broke out 
into a most alarming mutiny, which 
was only allayed by the Assembly con- 
ceding the principd demands of the in- 
surgents. An insurrection at Toulon 
led to the same result : i# Toulouse, a 
frightful civil war was only arrested by 
the firmness of the magistrates, who 
#.here did their duty : at Marseilles, a 
ferocjlpus mob fell on an ofiScer named 
de Beausset, who was labouring to dis- 
charge hi^ duty, cut off his head, and 
tore his body in pieces, which were 
divided among his asBasBins : at Mont- 
auban, six men were killed, and forty- 
five wounded; the heads of the dead 
were paraded on pikes, ibe wounded 
dragged, bleeding as they were, in tri- 
umph through the streets ; at Angers, 
eight men were killed, and forty-five 
wounded, during a tumult occasioned 
by the high prices of prorlsioiis. It is 
painful to dwell further on such atro- 
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cities; tliey ana met with, alas ! beheld with indignation new church- 

in too many pages of history ; but at men filling the^/ac&nt pulpits, and ad- 
thi%time,^he pecCliar disgrace attached minist::ring, with unconsecrated hands, 
to the revolutionary govemmeat and the holiest oflBces of religion. The dis- 
authoritiesjthat scarce ?^nyof the guilty possessed clergy still 'lingered in their 
parties were either inquired after <vr dioceses or livings, subsisting on the 
brought to punishment. The only charity of their former ^flocks, and de- 
persons really endangered were those nouncing as impious the ordinances 
who bravely discharged their duty. jind proceedings of the intrusive min- 
53. But all these disorders^ were isters. Inflamed with resentment at 
thrown into the shade by those^ which their proceedings,, the Assembly at 
arose from the oppression whicb the length fixed a da^ for the adhererfoe 
Assembly soon after exercised on the of all the clergy m France, aiid upon 
church. On 27th November 1790, an its expiry the decree of forfeiture was 
iu’IVl’vltous decree was pjissed by this universally and rigorously enj'orced. 
body, ordering that the same oath Mirabeau in vain raised his voice 
should be tendered to the ecclesiaa- against this tyrannical step; the die- 
tics which had been prescribed for the tates of justice, the feelings of hu- 
military — viz., “ To be faithful to the manity, even the attachments of the 
nation, the law, and the king ; with rural population, » were alike drowned 
this addition, “ and to maintain, with by the clamours of the populace in the 
all their power, the constitution de- larger towns. ' 

creed by the National A.ssembly, and 59. In this extremity, and when the 
accepted by^tho king.” In case of re- adherence of the ecclesiastics to the 
fusal, it was enacted that they should oath, or the sacrifice of their benefices, 
be held to have renounced iheir bene- was unavoidable, the clergy, dignified 
fices, which wore Vmmediately to be and ordinary, of France, evinced a dis- 
filled up in the mode prescribed by the interested spirit and grandeur of char- 
civil constitution of the church. Eight acter w^orthy of the illustrious church 
days only were allowed to the re.sideiJt!., to which they belonged, and which al- 
•*ind two montj^s to tl^p absent clergy, most make us forget the previous cor- 
to testify their adherence. A large ruptions which had been instrumeiitiil 
part of the bishops aufi curds in the in producing the Revolution. The 
Assembly refused the oath, and their Pope had expressly refused his sanc- 
example was followed by the gi-eat ma- tion to the civil constitution of the 
jority of the clergy throughout France clergy, as established by the Assembly* 
— amemorable example of conscientious and jvrittoa to two of the bishops to 
discharge of duty, which might havelL'^at effect. In addition to this, a con- 
opened the ^/es of the Assembly to the*"! had been held of the whole 

impolicy, as well as inju tice, of carry- bishops in Franco, by whom it wa.s, 
ing on any further persecution against by a large majority, agreed — one arch- 
this important class. Such, how&veit bishop and four bishops only dissent- 
was the spirit of the times, that their ing* — that they would not take the 
refusal was universally ascribed to the oath kj bo faithful to the constitution, 
most factious motives, and immediately as it vested the whole nomination of 
followed by the confiscation of their priests and bishops in a simple nume- 
livings. The faithful clergy, threat- rical majority of their several parishes 
ened by this cruel measure with desti- or dioceses, to the entire exclusion of 
tution, filled the kingdom with their the appointment or contA)l of the 
complaints, and excited, in those dis- church. It had become, therefore, a 
tricte where their influence still re- matter of conscience with the clergy® 
mained, the strongest commiser^ion to refuse the oath, 
at their approaching fate. These feel- 60. Cazalis, in this contest, animated 
inga were gre^bly aggravated when the by the greatness of the cause he wa.i 
incumbMta were ^ually ex- . the BI«ope ofuddm Orleane, 

polled from their livings. The people and Vlvior, and the At-cUbishop of Aix. 
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defending, rose to the %igbest pitch of of*the French churfe came forth. The 
•doquence, and pronounced a ^speech Bishop of A%en was %o first callec^ he 
which proved to be prophetic. *'The had neyer before spoken in the Assem- 
clergy, in confiianity with the prin bly, and it was with great difficulty he 
ciples of their religion, are compelled could obtain a hearing. “ Swear or re- 
to refuse the^jath. You may expel Rise!” was the universal cry of the 
them from their benefices ; but will galleries. “ I feel no regr#t,” said he, 
that destroy their influence over their “ ati the loss® of my preferment; I feel 
flocks? Do you dmbt that the bishops, no regret for the loss of my fortyne; 
driven from their stetions, will excom- but J Should feel regret, indeed, if I lost , 
t%unicate those who are put in tjieir your esteem : believe me, then, I can* 
place ? fio you doubt that a large part not fake the oath.” M. Fournes was 
of the faithful will remain attached to next called. “ I glory,” said ho, “ in 
their ancient pastors ? — to the eternal following my bishop, as St fjswfyenqe 
principlea of the church ? There is a did his pastor.” Le Clerc was the third 
schism introduced, the quarrels of re- named. “I am a member,” said he, “of 
ligion commence : the people will come the Apostolic church.” “ §wear or re- 
to doubt the validity of the sacraments; fuse ! ” said Roederer, in a voice almost * 
they will fear to see disappear from the hoarse with fury. “ This is tyranny in- 
land that sublime religion which, re- deed ! ” exclaimed Foucault ; “ the em- 
ceivipg man in the cradle, and follow- perors who persecuted the Christian 
ing him to the grave, can alone offer martyrs allowed them to pronounce the 
him consolations amidst the vicissi- name of God, and testify, irfdying, their 
tildes of life. Thus will commence faith in their religion.” The Bishop of 
the division of the people, the multi- Poictici-s ^hen presented himself. “ I 
j)lication of the victims of the Revolu- am seventy yearn oM,” said he; “I have 
tion. You will see the Catholics, over passed thirty-five yeai's in my bishopric; 

' the whole country, following their bo- I w«il not dishonour my old age; I can- 
loved pastors amidst forests andcaverns : take an oath against my conscience.” 

you will see them reduced to the miseiy *^av yes or no.” “ I mefer, then, livr 
and desolation which the Protestant ing in poverty, r®d will* accept my lot 
clergy experienced on the revocation of in the spirit ofi penitence.” Only one 
the Edict of Kantes. Is that a result curd, named Landrin, took the oath; 
to be desired of a Revolution which even the hundred and eighiJicn who had 
proclaimed peace on earth, good-will first given victory to the Tiers Etat, by 
towarefs men ? Driven from Jheir epis- joining their ranks, held back. At 
•pal palaces, the bishops will refiw^Iength the President said — “ For the 
to the huts of the cottagers who hav^'Oast time I call on the bislio^s and ecole- 
sheltered them in their distress. Take siastical functionaries to come fonvard, 
from them their golden crosses, and and take the oath, in terms of the de- 
they will find others of wood ; and it c^ceji^' A quarter of an hour of dead 
was by a cross of wood that the world silence ensued, during which no one 
was saved.” ^ appeaftd, and the meeting adjourned. 

61. When the fatal day arrived, fixed Such was the last public act of the 
for the final taking of the oath by the church of France, and never certainly 
bishops and dignified clergy in the As- did it more worthily evince the divine 
sembly, a furious multitude suiTOunded spirit of its faith. 
thehall,exckiiming,“Totho/(ent«rn«/to 62. From these measures may be 
the /anferns with tdl who refuse 1” The traced the violent animosity of the 
^bb6 Maury raised his powerful voice 'French church against the Revolution, 
in the last extremity, but he was inter- and tR this cause ascribed the iri'eligioua 
riipted by incessant cries. “ Strike, spirit which in so remarkable a manner 
but hear me I” exclaimed the intrepid chaiacterised its progress. The cleigy, 
champion of tba chiuxh; but it was all being the first class who suffered under 
in vain. Swear ! ^ear ! ” resounded the violence of popular spoliation, were 
on all sides; and the grey-haired heads the first to raise their voice against its 
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piNT^eedings, and to^rou&e a portion of indeed of the wly^-leclasa of considerable 
the ^jation to resj^ its progress; hence landed^proprietoi-s A the kingdom, oy 
the conteiMing parties began to ^^pingle providing for the division of their estates, 
religious rancour with civil disB^'nsion. on their decease, amo,T]rg all their rela- 
In the cities, in tlie departments, the tious in an equal degree of consangui- 
people were divided between the refrac- nity, was at the momeni so agreeable 
tory and thq, revolutionaiy clergy: the to the levelling spirit of the times that 
faithful deemed none of the exercises it met with very little opposition, and 
of r|ligion duly performed but by the proved so acceptable to the revolution- 
dispossessed ministers; the dcnpjgnits ary party throughout the kingdom that 
looked upon these nonjiu-ing ecSesi- it si^rvived all the Vither changes of t^^o 
astics as fanatics, alike inaccessib^le to government, and remains the qpmmon 
reason and dangerous to society. The law of inheritance in France at this 
cl jergy,yko refused the oath composed hour. Napoleon was compelled to adopt 
th'e most respectable part of this body, it, under a slight modification, into the 
as might have been expected from men code which bears his name; and though 
who relinquished rank and fortune for fully aware of its dangerous tendency in 
the sake of conscience. Those who ac- extinguishing the aristocratic class, who 
cepted it were in part demagogues, were the only perj^mnent supporters of 
whose principles readily succumbed to the throne, or the cause of order, he 
their ambition. The former influenced never felt himself strong enough ^o pro- 
a largo portion of the community, eape- pose its repeal. Other changes intro- 
cially in thtfu'emote and mral districts; duced by the French Revolution have 
the latter were followed by the most in- produced consequences more immedi- 
ttuential part of the inhabitants, the ately disastrous, none so ultimately fatal 
young, the active, 4he ambitious. In to the cause of freedom. It provided 
this way the Revolution split the king- for tlie slow but certain extinction of 
dom into two i)5irties, who have naver that grand and characteristic feature of 
ceased to be strongly exasperated against European civilisation, a hereditaiy and 
- “ach other : the^one, those who adhered independent body of lauded proprietors ; 
to the religiuds observances of their removed the barrier which alone has 
fathers ; the other, tlios^J who opposed been proved by experience to be per- 
them. The latter have proved victorious inaneutly adequate to resist the ambi- 
in the strife* at least in France itself ; tion of the commons, or the tyranny of 
and the consequence has been, that irre- the crown; and left the nation no ele| 
ligion has since prevailed in France to ments but the burghers in the^towns, 
an extent unparalleled in any Chi-istianyyi#?the poor and helpless peasants in 
state. ^ Dhc country, to resist the encroachments 

63. This iniquitous measure was of the central power in the capita], 
speedily followed by another, equally armed, by the shortsighted ambition 


alluring in appearance, and attended in 
the end by consequences to public free- 
dom fully as disastrous — the aK»lition 
of the right of primogeniture, and esta- 
blishment of the right of e^al succes- 
sion to landed property to the nearest of 
kin, whether in the descending, aiiceud- 
ing, or collateral line, without any re- 
gard either to the distinction of the 
sexes, or of the full and the half blood.* 
This prodigious change, which laii the 
axe to the root of the aiistucracy, and 

* See chap. xlxv. § 91 et ieq., where a full 
account is given of the TjAW of Succession iii< 
troduced on this occasion, and subsequently 
adopted in the Code Napoleou 


of tlie popular party, with almost all the 
powers in the state. 

64. About the same period, the clubs 
of Paris began to assume that formid- 
able influence which th^ subsequently 
exercised in the Revolution. They con- 
sisted merely of voluntary associations 
of individuals who met to (Jiscuss pub- 
lic affairs ; but, from the number and 
talent of their members, they soon be-, 
came of great importance. The most 
powerful of these was the famous club 
of the Jacobins, which, after the trans- 
lation of the Assembly Paris, rapidly 
extended its ramifications tlfhough the 
provinces, and by the admission of every 
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citizen, indiscriminately, became the the assembled mu^kude : ** Hpld rour 
great focus of revolutiouary principles, tongue ! giey exclaimed; 'Hhe ling 
The moderate party, to counterbalance shall not go/' The^opulapty o& this 
its influence, established a new club, once Adored leader was already gone, 
entitled the Cluif of 1789, at the head in con%equezme of a vigorous and buc> 
of which were Si^yes, Chapelier, Lafay- ^essful attacl which he had made, on 
ette, and La KochefoucaulA The latter the 28th February, on a body of rioters 
at first prevailed in the Assembly ; the who had issued from the^'aubourg St 
former was the favourite of the people. Aiftoine, were beginning to demo- 
But as the tendency of all public con- lish ttie castle of Vincennes. Disgusted 
vulsions is to run fnto extremes, fi'om at Isis want of success with the troops, • 
i$ie incessant efforts of the lower classes he sesigned the command of the na- 
to dispossess their superiors, and of the tional guard, and was only prevailed on 
latter to recover their authority, the to resume it by the earnest entreaties 
medicate club soon fell into obscurity; of the whole regiments of The 

while the Jacobins went on, increasing Assembly, alarmed at the possibility of 
in number and energy, until at length the king's escaping, passed a decree, 
it overturned the government, and sent declaring that the person of the king^ 
forth the sanguinary despots who esta- was inviolable ; that the constitutional 
bliahed the Reign of Terror. The Royal- regent should be the nearest male heir 
ists in vain endeavoured to establish of the crown; and that the flight of the 
clubrfas a counterpoise to these assem- monarch should be equivalent^ to his 
blies. Their influence was too incon- dethronement. 

siderable, their numbers too small, to 66. The emigration of^the nobility, 
keep alive the flame; the leaders of however, meanwhile continued with 
their party had gone into exile — those unabatei violence The heads of the 
who remained laboured under the de- first families in ^France repaired to 
pression incident to a declining cause. Coblentz, where a large body of emi- 
A club entitled Le Monarchique had gi^ints was assembled ; no disguise was 
some success at its first opening; but l 4 attempted of their destination ; several 
its numbers gradually fell off, and it at yomig noblem^ on living the open.^ 
length was closed by the municipal j ordere^Hheir coachmen to drive to that 
authority, under pretence of putting an city. The fefer of departure became 
end to the seditious assemblages wMch so general, that the roa^s leading to 
it occasioned among the people. the Rhine were crowded with elegant 

* 65.* The increasing emigration of the equipages, conveying away those who 

noblesse augmented the rKstrus^^w^ had hitherto remained of the noble 
suspicions of the nation. It war op^b^ families of France. They did not, as 
announced at the Jacobin club that the'* in the time of the Crushes, sell their 
king was about to fly from Paris. The estates, but abandoned them to the first 
departure of the Princesses Adelaide occupant, tnisting soon to regain them 
and Victoria, aunts of the king, who [jby^he sword. Vain hope ! The As- 
had set out for Rome, gave rise to a seml^ly confiscated their properties ; 
rumour that the whole royal-#family the republican armies vanquished their 
were about to depart ; and to such a battalion^* and the nobility of France 
height did the public anxiety rise, that for ever lost their inheritances. Vain, 
the mob forcibly prevented a visit to frivolous, and self-sufficient, the aris- 
St Cloud, which the king, whoso health tocracy at Coblentz had not laid aside 
was now Seriously impaired by his long their character when they left their 
confinement in the Tuileries, was dqj countiy ; their vices were at least as 
sirous to make. Lafayette, who wished coiypicuous in exile ns their misfor- 
to prove the personal liberty of the tunes; and, declining to avail them- 
monarch, endeavoured in vain to pre- selves of the only aid which could have 
vail on bis guards to allow him to de- retrieved their fortunes, they reused 
part ; hk orfters "Wtire disobeyed by his all offers of assistance from the middle 
own troops, and openly derided by ranks of society. They were estimable 
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onljt from the •geneiosity with whith 
they adhered in ite misforV.mes to the 
throfie, evan when occupi^ by a mo- 
narch who ’had done more than |*ny of 
hia predeoessora to humble it in the 
duat. But they had noj the capacityi 
requiaite for an efficient struggle. The 
Mnce of Cohdd, at the hea^ of a brave 
band, stationed himself on the Upf)er 
Hhiire, strangers to the intriguG|', that 
* were going on, but determined t(f re- 
gain their rights by tlie sword.* • 

67. This general defection, which was 
magnifieej in the revolutionary journals. 

so great an impression that 
the two royal princeasea were aiTeated 
on their journey towards Switzerland, 

I and the Assembly felt the utmost diffi- 
culty at allowing them to proceed. 
Mirabeau, who was now secretly in- 
clined to the royal party, raised hia 
powerful voice to facilitate their de- 
parture. imperious law,” ex- 

claimed the Jacobins, “forbids their 
depai*ture.” — “ What law ? ” said Mira- 
beau. “ The safety, of the people I ” 

* The best dcfonco (1^ tho emigrants tliat 
has over been made, is that by Chateaubri^d 
lu his Memoirs : “ A worthy foreigner by lus 
fireside, in a tranquil state, sure of rising 
rooming as safe as ho went to bed in 
^le evening, in sdture pedkessiou of hirf^for- 
tune, with his door well barred, surrounded 
by fnends within ai<d withoftt, will find it no 
difficult matter to prove, while ho drinks a 
good glass of •wine, that the French emi- 
grants were in the wrong, and th.at an upright 
citizen should in no extremity desert his 
country. It is not surprising that he arrives 
at such a conclusion, lie is at ease — no one 
thinks of perseruXuig him : he is in no danger 

being insulCfed, murdered, or burned in 
Ills house, because his ancestor was noble — 
lus conclusions are easily formed. It belongs 
only to misfortune to judge of misforticie; 
tlic hardened heart of jirosperity cannot onto# 
into the delicate feelings of adversity. ^ If we 
consider calmly what tho emigrants' have 
suffered in Franco, where is tho man now at 
his ease who can lay his hand dti his heart 
and say, ' 1 would not have acted as they 
did’? Tho persecution commenced every- 
where at tho same time in all its parts, and 
It is a mistake to suppose that difference of 
political opinion alone was its cause. Were 
you the warmest democrat, the most burning 
patriot, it was enough that you boro a his- 
toric name to subject you to the risk of ubing 
prosecuted, burned, or hanged, as is proved 
by the example of lAmeth and many others, 
whose properties were laid waste, notwith- 
standing their ardour in defence of tlio people 
in the Constituent Assembly."— Chatbau- 

WhAKD's Mtmffiri, ** FroffnunUt** p. 


replied Lamethj^“The safety of the 
people ! ” rejoined fMira^beau ; “ as if 
two princesses, advanced in years, tor- 
mented by the fears of t|[eir consciences, 
would compromise it their absence 
or their opposition ! Tl^ safety of the 
people ] 1 expected to have heard these 
words invoked for serious dangers : 
since you act as tyrants in the name of 
freedom, who 'will hereafter trust your 
assurance ? " — “ El.rope will be siirr 
prised to learn,” said the Baron 
Menou, “ that the Assembly hISs been 
occupied during two hours with the 
journey of two old ladies, who prefer 
hearing the mass at Rome to doing so 
at Paris.” The ridicule of the thing at 
length prevailed over the fears of the 
democrats, and the two princesses were 
allowed to continiit? their journey with- 
out further interruption. 

68. These discussions were but the 
prelude to the great question of the law 
against the emigrants, which now occu- 
pied the attention, not only of tho As- 
sembly, but of all the clubs in France. 

Admitting tho caustic eloquence of these 
remarks, tho British historian cannot allow 
their justice. The example of tJio nobility 
of his own country, in the di.sastrons days 
which succeeded the passing of the Reform 
Bill, lias ftirnishod him with a decisive refu- 
tation of them. The flames of Bristol and 
Nottingham proved that danger had reached 
their dwellings os well as those of the French 
noblesse; and if they had in consequence 
deserted their country, and leagued with the 
stranger, it is hardly doubtful that similar 
excesses won: Id have laid waste the whole 
[•fo^ealm of Ifingland. They did not do so : 
*Tioy roAiamed at homo, braving every dan- 
ger, enduring every insult, and who can over- 
estimate the influence of such moral courage 
in mitijmting tho evils which then so evi- 
dently ffireateiiod their country ? The gen- 
eral massacres in France did not begin till 
after tho 10th August 1702; and yet the 
whole lability had emigrated, and were as- 
sembled in menacing crowds at Goblontz, 
before the end of 1 791. Previous to this there 
)iad, indeed, been a vast catalogue of fright- 
ful rural disorders, immediately consequent 
on tho abandonment of the feudal rights in 
August 1789 ; but these excosseMiad been of 
short duration, and the two last years of the 
Poustttuout Assembly had been comparatively 
calm and tranquil. Their emimation was ex- 
cusable ill tho autumn of 1789--it was no 
longer so in tho autumn of 1791 ; and the 
frightftil exasperation of parties which fol- 
lowed may. In a groat measure, bo traced to 
that culpable desertlim of tlteir first patri- 
otic duties, and tinha]^y union wiTli foroigi) 
armies for the invasion of their country. ' 
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The project of the la^ introduced by 
Chapelier, it is saM mth the human# 
design of preventing its adoption, was 
marked by undisguised severity. It 
authorised a committee of three persons 
to pronounce u^on refraotoiy emigrants 
the sentence of outlawry and confisca- 
tion. A general horror pervaded the 
Assembly at the qruel proposal, and 
Mirabeau, taking a skilful advantage of 
t(jp first impressioi?' succeeded in pre- 
venting^ its adoption. Never was* his 
eloquence more powerful, or his influ- 
ence more strongly displayed, than on 
that G«casion, the last on which he ever 
addressed that body. “ The sensation 
which the project of this law has ex- 
cited,” said he, “ proves that it is wor- 
thy of a place in the code of Draco, and 
that it should never be received into 
tlie decrees of the National Assembly 
of France. It js high time you should 
be undeceived ; if you or your succes- 
sors should ever give way to the violent 
counsels by which you are now beset^ 
the ItW which you now spurn will come 
to be regarded as an act of clemency. 
In the bloody pages of your statute- 
book, the word dfsatu will everywhere 
be found; your mouths will never cease 
to pronounce that terrible. word; your 
statutes, while they spread dismay with- 
in the kingdom, will chase to foreign 
shores all who give lustre to the name 
France; and your execrable enact- 
ments "will fiud subjects for execution 
only among the poor, the agSi, and'^J^^ 
unfortunate. For my own pa*t, fai-i 
from subscribing to such atrocious 
measures, I should conceive myself ab- 
solved from every oath of fidelity to 
tliose who could carry their infamy so 
far 03 to name such a dictatorial commis- 
sion. Your murmurs are unavilifling : 
to please you is my happiness; to warn 
you, my duty: the popularity which I 
desire is not a feeble twig, fanned' by 
the breath ^f momentary favour ; it is 
on oak, whose roots are spread in the 
soil — that is to say, fixed on the im-^ 
mutable basis of justice and liberty, I 
understand the vexation of those who, 
now BO ardent, or rather so perfidious, 
in their lov^of freedom, would be 
puzzled t5 tell whA it arose in their 
Dosoms." These lost words excited a 


vidlent murmur aliibng* the Jacobins; 

“ Silence t% 08 e thirty voices I said 
Mirabeau in a voice ox thunder, anA the 
hall wfc instantly silent. 

69. With such prophetic truth did 
ifiiis able man foresee the result of the 
violent counsels and an^ passions 
which were jaow beginning to charac- 
terise the career of the Revolution. He 
plainlff perceived that his populjfrity 
was the wane, not because his elo- • 
querfte was less powerful, his arguments 
less cogent, his energy less command- 
ing, than when he reigned tb^ord of 
the ascendant, but because he nJ'ioiagjSr 
headed the popular movement, and now 
strove to master the passions he hod 
excited among the people. The failure • 
of the Duke of Orleans to take advan- 
tage of the revolt of 6th October, had 
entirely alienated him from that pusil- 
lanimous letuier, and he sighed for the 
offices and favour of thc^ court. Al- 
ready the cry had been heard in the 
streets, “ Grande trahison du Comte 
Mirabe.au^ and tli# populace followed 
the career of less able but more reckless 
leaders. Disgusted with the fickleness 
of the multitude, and foreseeing the san- 
^linary excesses to whicli they were 
liist^pproachiiii^he hsRl, since the be- 
ginning of February, made secret ad- 
vances to the constitutional party, and 
entered into correspondence with the 
king, for the purpose of restraining the 
further progress of the Revolution.* 
He received for a short time a pension 
^of 20,000 francs, or £800 j-month, first 
from the Count d’Artois, and after- 
w'ards from the king ; but it was not 
continued till the time of his death, 
foom its being found that he was not 
so pliant os the court party expected. 
He was even honoured with a private 
inteiwiew^ with the queen in the gardens 

• In the beginning of Fobniary he opened 
these communications by the following note 
to M. MiUouet, one of the king’s miiiistcrs : 

"I am more of your w^ay of thinking than 
you imagine; and whatever may bo your 
opinJfjn of me, mine of you has never varied. 

It is lime for men of sense to draw together 
and understand each other. Would you ob- 
ject to meet me at the house of one of your 
Mends, M. do Montmorin? Let me know 
the day, provided you make it after the even- 
ing sitting.” —Bertrand dz Mollbviu.)^ 
iv. 174. 
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of Cloud, who tvrfs with reason mliat 
anxious to secure his great: abilities in 
deface ofi'the tlftone.* Her fascinat- 
ing manner secured his unsteacf/ affec- 
tions, while the royal bounty provided 
the supplies for his ext;'avagance. Hiti 
style of life suddenly changed ; magni- 
ficent enteAainments suepeeded each 
other in endless profusion, and his house 
restftnbled rather the hotel of a pcf verful 
minister, than that of the lender* of a 
fierce democracy. Y et mere venaliify was 
not the motive for this great change : 
he alliefj. himself to the court, partly 
bfe»;Vfts6'lie saw it was the only way to 
stop the progress of the Revolution ; he 
took their pensions, because he regarded 
,» himself ns their minister to govern the 
Assembly ; and he would have rejected 
with disdain any proposition to under- 
take what was unworthy of his charac- 
ter. His design was to support the 
throne, and^ consolidate the constitu- 
tion, by putting a stop to the encroach- 
ments of the people. With this view, 
he proposed to estat»lish, in feality and 
not in name, the royal authority; to 
dissolve the Assembly, and reassecqble 
a new one; restore the nobility, .and 
form a constitution as nearly ua pol- 
‘^ible on the Ei%,lish r#)del — a wisi and 
generous object, entertained at different 
times by all the best friends of freedom 


departmen^ a^ the ultimate adhesion 
(?f thirty-six more. ■> Between the cou- 
tendinj; parties, he flattered himself he 
should be aflle to act 9 ^ mediator, and 
restore the monarclw to the considera- 
tion it had lost, by muz^ing it on the 
basis of constitutional freedom. ** 1 
would not wish," said he, in a letter to 
the king, “to ^ always employed in 
the vast work of destructiou and, in 
truth, his ambitiof/ waa now to repmr 
the^havoc which he himself had mane 
in the social system. He was strongly 
impressed with the idea, which was in 
all probability well founded, thaf^ if the 
king could be brought to put himself 
at the head of the constitutional party, 
and resist the further progress of de- 
mocracy, the country might yet be 
saved. “ You kn^w not,” said he, “to 
what a degree France is still attached 
to the king, and that its ideas are still 
essentially monarchical. The moment 
the king recovers his freedom, the As- 
sembly will be reduced to nothing : it 
is a colossus with the aid of his name ; 
without it, it would be a mountain of 
sand. There will be some movements « 
at the Palais Royal, and that will be 
all. Should Lnfayette attempt to play 
the part of Washington, at the head of 
the national guard, he will speedily, 
and deservedly, perish.” He relied upon 


in France, but which none were able to the influence of the clergy, who were 
accomiflish, from the flight of the great now openly committed against the Re- 
and powerful body by whom it should volution, with the rural population, and 
have been supported. J mjj/.he eifergy and intrepidity of the , 

70. The plan of Mirabeau was t(yf^neeu, as sufficient to counterbalance 
facilitate the escape of the king from ^ sJl the consequences of the vacillation 


Paris to Compiegne, or Fontainebleau; 
that he should there place himself i^der 
the guidance of the able and intrepid 
M. de Bouilld, assemble a royaUarmy, 
call to his support the remaining friends 
of order, and openly employ force to 
stem the torrent. He pledged himself 
for the immediate support of thirty 

* Soclmrmcd was Mirabeau with the queen's 
inaiinor, that ho took leave of her with those 
words : “ ‘ Madam , when youraugust mother 
admitted one of her subjects to the hoimurof 
on iutervievJL she never dismissed himVith- 
out giving him her hand to kiss, ' The queen 
held out hers. Mirabeau stooped over it: 
then raising bis head, ho exclaimed in an 
accent full of heart and pride, ' Madam, the 
monarchy is saved.' Campan, ii. 127 ; and 
Weber, u. 37. 


of the king. But, in the midst of these 
magnificent designs, he waa cut off by 
death. A constitution naturally strong 
sank under the accumulated pressure 
of anIbitioD, excitement, and excessive 
indulgence. 

71. His death, albeit that of a sceptic, 
had something in it sublime. He was 
no stranger to bis approaching disso- 
lution ; but, iar from being intiimidated 
by the prospect, h^loried in tne name 
he was to leave. Hearing the cannon 
discharge upon some public event, ho 
exclaimed, “ I already near the funeral 
obsequies of Achilles — effter my death, 
the factions will tAr to snreck the rem- 
nants of the monarchy." His sufferings 
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woro severe at the closa of his illness : 
at one period, ivheiftbe^owor of speech 
was gone, he wrote on a of paper 
the words of !Ei|pilet, *^To die is to 
sleep.” ‘'When a sick man is given 
over, and he sijflfera frightful pains, can 
a friendly physician refuse to give him 
opium ? ” “ My pains are insupportable ; 
I have an age of strength, but not an 
instant of courage.” A few hours be- 
f^*e his death, thd^commencement of 
mortiii(|ition relieved his suiferlbgs. 
” Remove from the bed,” said he, “ all 
that sad apparatus. Instead of these 
uselegf precautions, surround me with 
the perfumes and the flowers of spring; 
dress my hair with cai-e; let me fall 
asleep amidst the sound of hiumonious 
music.” He then spoke for ten minutes 
with such vivid and touching eloquence, 
that evei y one in the room was melted 
into tears. “When I am no more,” 
said ho, ” my worth will become known. 
The misfortunes which I have held back 
will then pour on all sides upon France; 
the ciiminal faction which now trem- 
bles before me will be unbridled. I 
have before my eyes mibounded presen- 
timents of disaster. We now see how 
much we erred in not i)reventing the 
commons from assuming the name of 
the National Assembly ; since they 
gained that victory, they have never 
ceased to show themselves unworthy 
A)f it. They have chosen to govern the 
King, instead of governing by him ; but 
soon neither he nor they wiR mkvthei 
country, but a vile faction, whiJii 
overspread it with hofrors.” A spasm, 
attended with violent convulsions, hav- 
ing returned, he again asked for lauda- 
num. “ When nature,” said he, “ has 
abandoned an unhappy victim, when 
a miracle only could save his lilf, how 
can you have the barbarity to let him 
expire on the wheel ?” His feet were 
already cold, but his countenance still 
retained its animation, his eye its wonted 
Are, as if death spared to the last the 
abode of so much genius. Feigning tc* 
comply, they gave him a cup, contain- 
ing wbat they assured him was lauda- 
num. He calmly drank it olF, fell back 
oil his pillouf^ and expired. 

72. Sifbh was th9 end of Mirabeau, 
the first master-spirit who arose amidst 


th% troubles of the ilftvolution, Heivaa 
upwards of^rty ye^s of age when he 
entered public hfe ; nut his .reputation 
was alfieady great at the opening of the 
States-Qeneral, and he was looked to 
<as the tribune ;jvbo was to support the 
cause of the people against the violence 
of the crown. Endowed ^ith splendid 
talents, but impelled by insatiable am- 
bitioB^; gifted with a clear intelleutybut 
the frey of inordinate passions ; saga- 
ciou^in the perception of truth, but in- 
different as to the means by which dis- 
tinction was to bo acquired ;,^ithout 
great information derived fro&'tfo...l5r, 
but with an unrivalled power of turn- 
ing what he possessed to the best ac- 
count ; bold in design, but reckless of i 
purpose — he affords a memorable ex- 
ample of the inefficacy of mere intellec- 
tual power and resolution to supply the 
want of moral, or to make up for the 
absence of religious feeing. He was 
too impetuous to make himself master 
of any subject; studied nothing pro- 
foundly, Jlid owed^ almost all the writ- 
ings to which his name was attached, 
an|^ many of the speeches which he de- 
livered, to Dumont and Duroverai, who 
fided him in his herculean labours. His 
chitC taleut coi^isted -^n a strong ana?" 
ardent imagination, a nervous elocution, 
and an unnvajJed power of discerning 
at once the spirit of the asaembly which 
he was addressing, and applying the 
whole force of his mind to the point 
from which the resistance proceeded. 
j^Great os his influence wm in the As- 
sembly, it was less than * would have 
been, but for the consequences of his 
irregular life; and the general belief 
fntei*tained of his want of piinciple 
madG*the league with the court, in the 
close of his cai’cer, bo ascribed to venal, 
when it was rather owing to patriotic 
motives. His inordinate passions cut 
him short in the most splendid period 
of his career — ^in the vigour of his ta- 
lents, and the zenith of his power, when 
he was about to undertake the glorious 
taslf of healing the wounds of the Re- 
volution. Hia primary object was to 
acquire distinction : be espoused at first 
the populai* side, becau^ it offered the 
fairest chance of gaining celebrity; ha 
was prepared at lost to leave it, when 
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he ibimd the popular favo‘ur 

inclining to oth^i^ more (janguinary. 
and ^ess enlightened than himself. 

73. His ’ death was felt by aj’ as a 
public calamity : by the people, because 
he had been the early .leader and in* 
trepid chamoion of freedom; by the 
royalists, because they trusted to .his 
support against the violence of the de 
moct“atic party. All Paris assembled 
at his funeral obsequies, which Were 
celebrated with extraordinary ponfp by 
torchlight, amidst the tears of innu- 
merable^pectators. Twenty thousand 
naWfTfrJPl guards, and delegates from ah 
the secitions of Paris, accompanied tlie 
corpse to the Pantheon, where it wjis 

» placed by the remains of Descartes. 
The coffin was borne by the grenadiers 
of the battalion of La Grange-Batelifcre, 
■which he commanded : deputations 
from the sixty battalions of the national 
guard of Pan’s, with Lafayette at their 
head, joined in the procession. The 
church of St Genevieve was hung with 
black, and the body lowered' into the 
grave at midnight amidst volleys of 
musketry. The bones of Voltaire, and 
subsequently those of Rousseau, were 
^oon after removed to the same cometerj^ 
over the noble *[)orticir of which ■^re^e 
inscribed the words— “^Aux Grandcs 
Amos la Patrie Reconnoiasante.” 

74. The IKerary and philosophical 
characters in Paris, who had done so 
much to urge on the teinpesst of demo- 
cracy, were now fully sensible of the 
lingo vemable^nature of the power which 
they had excited. Volney, long one of 
Mirabeau’s intimate friends, openly ex- 
jiressed, in his caustic way, his senai^ of 
the thraldom which the Assembly haif 
iniposed on itself. “ Can you pretend,” 
said he, “to command silence to the 
galleries ? Our masters sit Itiere ; it is 
but reasonable they should applaud or 
censure their servants’ speeches.” ‘‘ I 
am astonished to hear you,” said one of 
the bystanders to the Ab\)6 Sabatier, 
who had first originated the cry for the 
States-Qeneral, ** rail so violently eX an 
assembly which you had so powerful 
a hand in calling into existence.” — 
‘'Yes,” replieif the abb^, “but they 
Lave changed States-General at 
nurse.” “ The States-General,” said 


Marmontel, “ aWays remind me of an 
expression of Madaihe de Sevigud — ‘ I 
would 'admi|e Provence if I hfwi never 
seen the Proven9aux.'.'L 
75. Philanthropic ideas meanwhile 
formed the ruling princi{*leB of the rul- 
ing party in France. On the 30th May 
a motion was brought forward in the 
Assembly by Lepelletier St Fargeau, 
for the entire abolition of the punish- 
ment of death- A' proceeded on tlje 
report of a committee to wl^om the 
matter had been referred, which bore, 
“ That punishments should be humane, 
justly accommodated in gradation to 
crime, equal towards all citizens, exempt 
from all judicial power; repressive 
chiefly by their prolonged nature and 
privations; public^ and carried into exe- 
cution near the places of the crime; 
that they should improve the mjnd of 
the convict by the habit of labour, and 
decline in severity as the period of their 
termination approached.” Few proba- 
bly will dispute that these are the pro- 
per principles of criminal j urisprudence; 
the difficulty is to render them effectual 
in repressing crime. But what renders 
this debate chiefly remarkable is, the 
strong opinion expressedby Robespierre 
in the course of it against the punish- 
ment of death. “ The news,” said lie, 
“ having been brought to Athens that 
some citizens at Argos had been con- 
demned to death, the people ran to the^ 
temple, and prayed the gods to turn 
the .Argives from such cruel and 
utal thoughts, I am about to pray, not 
the gods, but the legislators, who should 
be the interpreters of the eternal laws 
which the Deity has imprinted in the 
human heart, to efface from the code of 
the French those laws of blood which 
command judicial murders, and which 
our feelings and the new constitution 
alike repel. 1 undertake to prove that 
the punishment of death is essentially 
unjust; that it has no tendfney to re- 
press crimes; and that It multiplies 
offences much more than it diminishes 
them. 

“Before society is formed and the 
force of law established, if 1 am attacked 
by an assassin or cl robbqp, I must kijl 
him, or I wiU be kmed myself? But in 
civilised society, when the power of all 
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is conceutrated agaiust- one alone, what piAiishment of daith should be ^te- 
principle either of^jusHce or necessity served, bui>tho\ild bg inflicted only by 
can authorise the punishment oif death ? beheading without any previous toi'ture. 
A conqueror kills his^prisoners in 76. 'f'he death of Mirabeau did not 
coldbloodisjustlystiginatisedasabar' arrest the plans which he had formed 
barian. A grqwn man who murders a the escape of the king. His state of 
child, whom he can disarm and punish, thraldom was too obvious to be dis- 
appears a monster. An accused person, guised : coerced at every stSp by hostile 
whom law has condemned, is neither guards, deprived of the liberty of even 
more nor less than a vanquished and visiti.*^ his own palaces ; restraineli by 
powerless enemy; life is more at your the fUob, whom even Lafayette could 
nfercy than a child before a grown ihan. not Control ; without power, without 
In the ^yes of truth and justice, there- money, without consideration, it was 
fore, those death-scenes which are got up mere mockciy to talk of the throne as 
with pp much solemnity are nothing but forming a constituent part of t35&*g%^- 
baso assassinations, solemn crimes, com- eriiment. The experiment of oonstitu- 
niitted not by individuals, but by en- tional monarchy had been tri^’ ajid' 
tire nations, and of which every indi- failed; the president of a republic? «*ould 
vidual must bear the responsibility. have had more real authority : his pal- 
“ The punishment of death is neces- ace was nothing but a splendid prison, 
sary, say the partisans of ancient bar- M. do Bouilld was the person on whom 
barity ; without it, there can be no ade- the royal family depended in thedr clia- 
quato security against crime. Have tress, and Breteuil the cojjnsellor \vho 
those who say so duly estimated the directed their steps. The noble and in- 
springs which really move the human trepid character of the former, and the 
heart ? Is death the most terrible of groat repiAation he^iad acquired by the 
nil things ? Alas 1 to how many tilings .successful suppression of the revolt at 
» does the catalogue of human woes tell Napey, as w^ell as his position in com- 
you it in a relief ? The love of life yields mand of the priucipjil anny on the frou- 
to pride, the most injuriou-s of all the flier, naturally suggested him as the per- , 
passions which sway the human heart, .son to prepare thjt meaL^of escape. For*' 
It is often sought after as a cessation .some time past he had arranged eveiy- 
from pain by the lover, the bankrupt, thhig for this purpose ; and, under cover 
the drunkaid. The punishment which of a military movement or>the frontier, 
is really overwhelming is opprobrium : had drawn together the most faithful of 
\he general expression of public execm- his troops, to a camp at Montmedy. 

, tion. No one seeks as a ilsfuge 1 Debichnients were placed along the road 
the ills of life. When the legislator protect the journey, imder the pre- 

strike the guilty in so many ways- nier- 1 text of securing the safe p^sago of the 
ciful yet terrible, bloodlesvS yet effica- military chest, containing a consider^ 
cious — why should he ever recur to able^treasure, which was expected from 
the hazard of a public execution? The ^aris. 

legislature which prefers death to the 77.<»M. dc Bouill6’s dispositions to re- 
milder chastisements within its jlbw^er, ceive and protect the august fugitives 
outrages public feeling and brutalises had been naade with his wonted ability, 
the minds of the people. Such a legis- had been submitted to and approved of 
lator resembles the cruel preceptor who, by the king, and promised entire suc- 
by the frequent use of savage punish- cess. Forty hussars of Lauzun, under 
ments, degrades and hardens the mind M. Boudet, an approved Royalist, ro- 
of his pupil. The judgments of hunu^ ceived orders to proceed on the 19th 
tribunals are never sufficiently certain Jund to St Menehould, and early on the 
of being based on justice to warrant the following morning to Pont de Somme- 
inflicting of a punishment which can ville, on the road to Ch&lons, and await 
never be recalled.” The Assembly, how- there the king’s coming lip iProm Paris 
ever, wawnoPooiTidl away by this elo- —escort him to St Menehould, and re- 
queut reasoning, but decreed that the turn after depositing the royal family. 
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to ^ommeville; aud^low no one to pass 
the bridge for eighteen feours. The 
Duke de Choiseui and M. dc Goguelat, 
of the Hat-major t who were botl^ known 
to their majesties, and were in the se- 
cret, were to accompany this detach 
ment. M. Dandoins, captain of the royal 
dragoons, Was to be at St Menehould on 
the 20th, and escort the carriage ^’Hth 
hisftroops to Clermont, where ^ hun- 
dred dragoons of the regiment oMon- 
sieur, and sixty of the royal dragoons, 
under Count Charles de Damas, were 
to be on^the 19th, and accompany the 
riMpLCl^^arrL'ige to Varennes, where sixty 
hussars of Lauzun’s regiment were to be 
stationed. Since the 19th a hundred 
, hussars of the same regiment were at 
Dun, which lay on their road to the 
Meuse — a very imjiortant station, on 
account of the bridge over that river, 
and the narrow street which leads to it. 
At Mouza, a little village between Dun 
and Stenay, M. de Bouill^ stationed fifty 
horsemen of the regiment Royal Alle- 
mand, who could be entirely relied on; 
while that devoted chief himself was to 
be with the remainder of the regiment 
between these two towns, ready to give 
orders and succour any point whitfh 
’might require 6u. M/de Goguelat 'him- 
self was previously instructed to recon- 
noitre the whole road to Paris, and re- 
pair there in person to inform the king 
of the whole details of the road and ar- 
rangements, which he did to their ma- 
jesties’ entire satisfaction. 

78. Every precaution on their sid^ 
had been taken by the royal family to ‘ 
secure their departure from Paris under 
feigned names, and with the most, pro- 
found secresy. They committed, ho\J- 
ever, one grievous mistake. A military 
gentleman of known courage had been 
selected by M. de Bouill^ tonaccompany 
the royal fugitives in the carriage, and 
take the general charge of the expedi- 
tion ; but Madame de Tourzel insisted 
that she should not be separated from 
the children — no precedent could be 
found for their travelling withoutvtheir 
gouvernante, and she accordingly took 
the place of the soldier. It was at first 
proposed that the Princess Elizabeth, 
the dauphin, and his sister, should pro- 
ceed separately to Flanders—Rnd the 


queen warmly ^pported this plan : but 
nothing could*^brii!g the king to sever 
himseff from his children, to whom he 
was tenderly attached. The event 
proved that the queen was right. Mon- 
sieur, his brother, with Ijjf adame, who set 
out at the same time, arrived safe at 
Bnissels, Passports were obtained for 
the royal family under feigned names : 
Madame de Tourzel, the governess of 
the children, was -^*6 Baronne de Ko^; 
the^- queen was her goutemante ; tne 
king her valet-de-chambre; the^Princcss 
Elizabeth, a young lady of the party : 
the dauphin and the Duchess d’^ugou- 
leme, the two daughters of the baroness, 
under the names of Amelia and Aglae. 
Three gardes-du-corps, under feigned 
names, were to accompany the carriage ; 
two seated on the* outside, one riding as 
a courier to provide horses. An unlucky 
accident, arising from the illness of the 
dauphin’s maid, who was a faithful Roy- 
alist, which had occasioned another, 
who had a leaning to the Revolution, 
to take her place, caused the departure, 
after everything had been arranged for 
the 19th at midnight, to be delayed until « 
the 20th at the same hour ; but M. de 
Bouilld was warned of the change, and 
the detachments on the road were kept 
back accordingly. The important duty 
of driving the carriage which was first 
to convey the royal fugitives from Paris 
was intrusted to the tried fidelity of M. 
de Fersen,* a gallant Swedish nobleman, 
thff queen, from confidence in his , 

* 31. le Corato de Person was a young 
Swedish nobleman of high rank, elegant fig- 
ure, and a very romantic character, who, 
when in France several years before, had 
been much at Versailles, and admitted to the 
queen’s private circle at Trianon, for whom 
he corceived an ardent, but reipectfiil and 
distant admiration. This feeling, as is gen- 
erally the case with profound attainments in 
generous minds, was increased by absence, 
and wrought up to a devout worship by the 
misfortunes In whjch the royal family of 
France was involved. His skill and adaress 
were well known ; and when the attempt to 
escape was resolved on, the queen, with the 
instinctive knowledge of women, where they 
have awakened a lial attachment, and on 
whom in a crisis they may rely, Immediately 
suggested him as the person who was to take 
charge of their flight from Paris : a peillous 
commission, which >e at o«ice ^d honour- 
ably aooopted.— LaiiXrtike, ttimrt det Oir- 
ondint, 1. 08, 
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fidelity, had snggestei for the hazard- 
ous chaise, and wha, oif^eing infonuec} 
of her choice, instantly repaired from 
Sweden, where ijje was at the time, to 
peril his life in pe'lforming the duty as- 
signed to him. 

79. Their design, known to few, was 
betrayed by none ; their manner indi- 
cated more than usual confidence ; and 
at length, on the 20th Juno, at eleven 
at night, the king,«%with the dauphin 
ailH the Duchess d’Angouldme, ^he 
Princes^ Elizabeth, and Madame de 
Tourzel, after supping quietly, suc- 
ceeded^ in reaching in disguise a car- 
riage on the Quay des Theatres. The 
dauphin was disguised in girl’s clothes, 
and in the highest .spirits; he said they 
were going to play a comedy, as they 
were in strange (IreaSea. Having got 
into the carriage, he soon fell fast 
asleep.* The queen, who set out with 
a single attendant to avoid suspicion, 
had nearly betrayed their design. Both 
being ignorant of the streets of Paris, 
they lost their way, and accidentally 
met the carriage of Liifayette, which 
jthey only avoided by concealing them- 
selves under the colonnade of the 
Louvre. At length, after having wan- 
dered as far as the Rue du Bac beyond 
the Pont Royal, they reached the trem- 
bling fugitives on the quay, and in- 
stantly set out, driven by M. dc Fersen, 
in the carriage provided for them on 
flie road to Montmedy and Chftlons. 
They passed the barrier without boyiff 
'discovered, and reached Bondyin tafet^^ 
when the chivalrous M. de Fersen, 
overjoyed at the success, kissed the 
han^ of the king and queen, and took 
his depariure. They there entered a 
berlin, which was ready harnessed by 
M. de Fersen’s care ; while the suiafe got 
into a cabriolet and proceeded on their 
journey with post horses, which were 
ordered along the road by a courier in 
advance. Nearly an hour was unhap- 
pily lost, by an accident to one of the 
trams of the royal carriage, which re- 
quired to be repaired at Montmirail 
between Meaux and Chdlons. But still 
there was no obstruction offered, and 
the queen, overjoyed at such good for- 
tune, saidfon^^nteri^ the latter town, 
** We are saved.” The success of their 


enferprise appearec^ ‘Certain. But the 
distance* fro^ the ca^jial, and the near 
approach of the royal corps ufider 
Bouillc} occasioned a fatal relaxation in 
their precautions. The king delayed 
too long on thq,road, and hsd the im- 
prudence to show himself publicly at 
CMlons, where he was relognised by 
some persons, who, however, had the 
humanity to keep the secret. Miiny 
even^ffered up prayers for his success. 
The 'Expected detachment, however, 
was not found at the bridge of Somme- 
ville, and the cai-riage proceoded un- 
attended to St Menehould, 
stage, where the postmaster, Drouet, 
was stnick by the resemblance of his 
countenance to the engraving on the 
assignat The ages, the number of the 
royal family, confirmed him in his sus- 
picions, and after the carriage had de- 
parted he sounded the alarm, and des- 
patched one of his friend^ on a swift 
horse to cross the counti 7 , and inter- 
cept him at the succeeding post of 
Varennes.-* 

80. It is painful to reflect on the 
number of accidents which, by a strange 
fatality, combined to ruin the enter- 
prise at the very moment when its sue- ^ 
cess ^seemed cerimin. ^^he officer in * 
command at St Menehould, who had 
left Sommeville an hour before the 
king came up, and retu.vied to his 
quarters there, observing the motions 
of Drouet, sounded his trumpets to 
paddle; but the national guard sur- 
rounded the stables, and prevented the 
aragoons from mounting xheir horses. 
An intrepid sergeant, whom he des- 
patej^ed on the footsteps of the emis- 
s.Jry, with the design, if he proved what 
he Burpected, of shooting him, though 
ho got sight of Drouet’s messenger, lost 
him again ix a wood. The officer com- 
manding the detachment at Clermont 
no sooner heai'd of the arrival of the 
royal carriages than he mounted his 
horse, and commanded his men to fol- 
low; but a rumour of the quality of 
the fugitives had got abroad, and they 
refused to obey. At Varennes, where 
they arrived at eleven at night, by a 
still more deplorable fatsdity, the post 
horses were waiting for the king at the 
further end of the town, not at the 
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plyoe which had lo^en agreed on ; Hud 
when the carria^ Btoppf#(, sixty hus- 
sai^ und«r the command of a young 
Royalist 6fficer, were in the tofVn, but 
at its further end. The royal family 
were seized with constfrnation at finr’‘- 
ing neither relays of horses, nor a guard 
of soldiers. Had the king, or his cou- 
rier, de Valory, been informed o^ the 
change of the place where the » lay of 
horses wjis placed, they would^have 
been saved, for when they arrifed at 
Varennes it was near midnight, there 
were 899 roe any peraons in the streets, 
RirtP*i 5 roiiet did not arrive for an hour 
after.* Such wa.s the anxiety of the 
queen that she went herself, from door 
to door, inquiring for the horses. In 
vain they urged the postilions to pro- 
ceed ; the obstinate men delayed their 
journey for some hours, till Drouet, 
who had now arrived, had time to rouse 
the national guard, and barricade a 
bridge at the eastern side of the town, 
over which the road passed. When the 
horses at length yero gotji and they 
arrived at the bridge, the two gardes-du- 
corps who were seated on the tront of 
the carriage prepared their arms to 
force a passage; but the king, findiflg 
his progress o{<pose(k‘by a cousid^i'siblc 
force, and the muskets of the national 
guard presented at the carriage, com- 


themselves royid tha^royal party. The 
lUiayor. namea SaiiSse, approached the 
carriage when it was brought back, and 
insisted on seeing thq fAssports. These 
were immediately shown, and proved 
entirely correct; but Dpouet still main- 
tained that they were the royal family, 
observing, “If you are strangers, as you 
say, how have you sufficient authority 
to order up the dragoons who awaited 
you at St MeneHbuld ; how are jjou 
suiVounded by those of L^uzun ? ” 
Sausse then approached, and said in a 
low voice to the king, “ The report is 
spread abroad that we have thu happi- 
ness to possess the king and his family. 
The tocsin sounds : the concourse of 
people from the country will soon bo 
immense. To avoid the chance of a 
tumult, I have the honour of offering 
my house as a place of safety.’' The 
king, knowing that Bouill^ was not far 
distant, deemed it prudent to accept 
the offer, and taking his children by 
the hand, entered the house, followed 
by the queen and Madame ISlizabeth. 
Their anxiety was extreme : in speech- 
less suspense they listened for the joy-*' 
ful sound of Bouille’s dr^igoons, who 
would at once have effected their de- 
liverance. But not a sound was heard 
save the increasing murmur of the mob 
in the street. Meanwhile, the perfidious 


manded th#m to submit. The royal 
fugitives were seized, and reconducted 
by the armed multitude to the post, 
from whence information was immedi( 
ately despatched with the importaqJ»^ 
intelligence 1)0 Paris. ' 

81 . Meanwhile the dragoons from St 
Menehould arrived, and were soqn fol- 
lowed by those of Lauzuu, who rangtd 


Sausse surrounded the quainter where 
the hussars and royal family were wit/i 
national guards, and wrote ofl' to the 
BftunicipaSities of Clermont and Verdun,^ 
with 'information that the royal family 
were arrested, and urging them to send 
their national guards to aid in detain- 
ing them, which they instantly did. 
On the other side, the ofiBcer in com- 


mand of the hussars of Lauzun left 


* “ Goguclat had given the whole plan to 
the king, who had studied it carefully. Louis 
XVT , who had an excellent memory, repeat- 
edit word for word to the courier de Valory : 
ho told him that he would find horses and 
u detachment hejort the town of Varennes 
Afterwords, Goguolat posted them behind the 
town, and forgot to tell the kingof this chaugo 
of place. That ruined ovcrytTiing. Half an 
hour was consumed gmping about cjD the 
dark, knocking at doors, and wakening up 
the sleeping lunabitouts. All this time the 
relays wore kept ready at the other end of the 
town by two ydung men, one of them the son 
of M. de Bouill^ ; they bad orders not to stir, 
lest they should give the alarm."— Micuelet, 
Hittoire de la lUvoiution, U. 506^ 507. 


Varbnnes to inform M. de Bouilld of 
what had happened; and the royal 
family, in the deepest anxiety, sat up 
all night. Towards morning, seeing M. 
de Bouilld had not ar 3 tived,«hd revealed 
his quality to the mayor, as Marie 
Antoinette did tc/'fiis wife. “I am your 
king,” said he, “ placed in the capital 
in the midst of poniards and bayonets : 
I am going to seek for my faithful sub- 
jects liberty and peace. Yes, my friend, 
it is your king is m y<yur power : 
it is your king who implores you not to 
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betray him to hia most cruel enemies, wto surrounded 1j;i« Imuse; and jn n 
All ! save my wife, i*y children : ^ struggle the m^or of the national 
with us : I will make your fortune, aiul guai-Ll, he was piefEed by.two 4)alls, 
your to^vn second to none in the king- whicbicaused him to fall from his horse, 
dom.” But alf Entreaties were in vain, Abouf the same time the dragoons came 
and the stern republican refused to al- l^p from Dun^- but by this time the 
low them to ifl’oceed on their journey, streets were barricaded, and the coin- 
at lejist till morning. manding officer, with thfl*utmost ditfi- 

82. At length the detachments from ciiky, obtained liberty to penetrate 
Sommoville arrived, under M. Choiseul alon^ to the king. Shortly aftei> the 
and Goguel.'it, audf^M. de Damas with twotaides-de-camp of Lafayette arrived * 
tfiose from Clermont. In spite ofi the froi% Paris, ^^ith orders to arrest and 
menaces of the national guards, they bring back the fugitives. — “ Thus M. 
penetrated into the town, and drew uj) de Lafiiyelte,” said the king, “arre-sts 
oppo.Hite the house where the king was. me a second time.” — “ He has il :tfcing 
AI. d^ Damas entered the building, an<l but the United States in his head,” re- 
in a whisper entreated the king to take plied the queen ; “ he will soon see 
a decided part; but he, looking at hi.s what a French Republic i.s.” Request-, 
wife and children, said he could not, ing then to see the decree of the As- 
adding, “ Ah ! if they were not with .semhly, she reiul it and threw it from 
me.” The officers, finding that the her; it fell on the bed where the dau- 
cairiAge-way out of Vareniies was bar- phin and his sister, in a tranquil sleep, 
ricaded at the bridge to the eastward, lay locked in ea(;h other’s arms, 
and impassable, suggested that the king 83. During the whole of this fatal 
and queen, with the rest of the royal night M. de Bouilld was on horseback, 
family, should mount on horaeback, under tli# walla of Stenay, anxiously 
and make their way, surrounded by expecting the arrival of the king. Li- 
the dragoons, across the fords of the formed at four in the morning of the 
little river, with w'hich they were ac- ariPest at Varenues, ho ordered the re- 
(luaiiited. The queen referred it to nimcnt of Royal Allemand, on which 
the king ; but he rejected the proposal, he jould roly, which lay in that'*' 
saying, “ Who can be sure tliat a .stray town, to sound to lior.-se; but though 
.shot may not kill the queen, or my they had recui\*cd directions to be ready 
.si.stcr, or children ? Let us con-sider to start at daybreak, th^ took three 
the matter calmly: the municipality quarters of an hour before they left the 
•do not refuse to let mo pass, they only town. In vain he sent his son five 
ask me to wait till morning. Young times to quicken their movements. 
Bouilld set out at midnight to j^nfou • When they did come, he informed them 
his father, who is at Stenay, of our ar- what had happened, real# to the troops 
rival. It is only eight leagues, two or thi? king’s order to e.scoi*t him, and do 
throe hours' march, from hence. As- even'thiug for the safety of the royal 
Burcdly M, de Bouilld will be here by '^vmtiy, and asked the men if they would 
the morning; then, without danger, delivgr their sovereign. The brave Ger- 
without violence, we may pursi-* our mans answered with the acclamations 
journey.”* He little thought how dan- of honest Li^arts; and ho instantly gave 
gerswere thickening around him. Upon a louis to each man, and set off with 
this, M. de Goguelat in despair went all pos-sible expedition for Vareunes. 
to the window, and endeavoured to But it was five o’clock before he was 
rouse the dragoons to declare for the in motion, and the distance to that 
king; but they hadjoeen for the most^ place was twenty-six miles of a hilly 
part made drunk by the citizens, and roaejf He arrived there at a quarter 
answered all his appeals by cries of ^^ast nine: it was too late. An hour be- 
“ Vive la Nation ! ” Seeing this he went fore, the royal family had set off, under 
down, singly, to strive against the crovrd a strong guard, on the jft)ad to the ca- 
* llhtoire RdvoIuUon, il. 516. pital ; and the horses of the German 

VOL. L 
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regiments were.so (totally exhausted by 
the exertions they had ma/’o, that fur- 
ther pursuit was itapoHsible. With in- 
expressible anguish M. de Boiii’^d was 
compelled to renounce an object so long 
the dearest wish of his heart, and doomed 
soon to witness the succession of unfor- 
tunate events which consigned this vir- 
tuous monarch to prison and the scaf- 
fold. If the officers at Varcnne,*:; had 
sent off instantly, on the arrival outlie 
royal family, to M. de Bouillc, — i!* the 
orders to start at daybreak h.'ul been 
obeyed by the regiment of Royal Alle- 
niak.'V^fhe troops could have gone the 
twenty-six miles between four in the 
morning and eight, and he might have 
been there an hour sooner — in time to 
have delivered the royal family, saved 
the Revolution from its greatest crimes, 
changed its character by averting the 
war, and altered the fate of Euroi)e. 

84. Various accidents, doubtless, con- 
tributed to ‘disconcert this well-com- 
bined enterprise ; but they might all 
liave been surmounted sav for the 
treachery or disgraceful irresolution of 
the royal troops at Varennes, who re- 
volted against their faithful officers, ftnd 
the officious zeal w'ith which the na. 
tional guard asi^’jmble^l to prevent, the 
escape of their sovereign. History can 
supply no ground for jiardon for such 
conduct. Patriotism cannot excuse the 
citizens, who sought to consign a vir- 
tuous monarch and his innocent family 
to the scaffold. Honour blushes for 
the soldiers who forgot their loyalty '| 
amidst the of the popiiliice, andf 

permitted their sovereign, the heir of 
twenty kings, to be dragged captive 
I’rom amidst their armed squadFonf. 
The warmest friend of freedom^^ if he 
have a spark of humanity in his bosom, 
the most ardent republican, not steeled 
against every sentiment of honour, must 
revolt at such baseness. Britain may 
well exult at the different conduct which 
her people exhibited bo their fugitive rao- 
narchs under the same circumstances,* 

* The secrot of Charles Edwarrl’s pl^co of 
concealment was intrusted to above two hun- 
dred persons, most of thorn in the very poor- 
est circumstaiKKS. £.’10,000 was offered for 
hi8«q)prehen8ion ; confiscation and death pro- 
nounced against his adherents : yet not one 
Highlander was faithless to his pnnee. 


and contrast with the ai’rest of Louis 
aj; Varennes, tlSe fidelity of the west- 
ern counties to Charles II. after the 
battle of Worcester, and the devo- 
tion of the Scotch Hf^landers to the 
Pretender after the defeat of Culloden. 
Nor was this treachery without its ap- 
proju’iute punishment. On that day 
twenty-four years from the one on 
which the lawful sovereign of France 
had been arrested L't Varennes, Nai) 0 - 
leoii, the adored chief of the Revolff- 
tion, was compelled to sign his unal ab- 
dication at Paris, and to leave France, 
defeated and humiliated, to bei^p the 
yoke of the stranger, f 

85. Paris was in the utmost conster- 
nathui when the escape of the king was 
discovered. Ilie public joy was pro- 
portionally great when the intelligence 
of his arrest was received. "J’hree com- 
missioners, ration, Latoiir Maubourg, 
and Barnave, were despatched to re- 
conduct the prisoners to I*aris. They 
met them at Fpemay, and travelled 
with them to the Tuileries. During 
the journey, Barnave and Pdtion were 
in the carnage with the king and queen ; ^ 
and the difference in the character of 
these two men was soon aj)parent. The 
queen, perceiving from the manners and 
conversation of Barnave tliat he ivas a 
person of generous feeling and enlight- 
ened intellect, conversed ojienly ^\lth 
him, and produced an impression f)n 
his mind which was never afterwards 
ffaced. His attentions to h#r were so 
dSicafp, and his conduct so gentle, that ‘ 
she assured Madame Campaii on her re- 
tiini, that she forgave him, all the in- 
juries he had inflicted on her family — 
an indulgence which she could not ex- 
tend to the many nobles who had he- 
tnaj^bd the throne by joining tlie popu- 
lar cause. Potion’s conduct, on the 
other hand, was so gross, and his nian- 
nera to the illustrious captives so in- 
solent, that it was with difficulty that 
Bamavo could restrain his iVidiguation. 
He behaved to the princesses of tho 
royal family in a wjiy which scarcely 
any ill-bred tradesman would do to a 
common female of his acquaintance. J 

f On 21st Juno 18U. a 
i “ Amid the dostmetion of so riftiny hoim 
tho royal family felt that they bad gained 
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A poor curate ai>proached the carriage 
to addresH the ki»g : ftie mob who ayr- 
roimded it iustn'iiitl}’’ fell ajftui him, 
threw him om the ground, and were 
on the point oi*i)utting him to death. 
“ Tigerrf ! ” cried Barnave, “have you 
ceased to be Frenchmen ? Calling 
yourselves brave, have you become 
assassins ? “ The diflerence between 
the constitutionalists and df'inoerats 
was already great#* th.'in between the 
Former and the throne. FroniPthat 
time fA'W'iird the queen intrusted her 
cause to his care more than to any 
otlier man in the Assembly. 

h(f The barbarity of the people wsis 
singularly evinced during the journey 
back to Paris. The two b(nly-gu.ards 
who had perilled their lives in the ser- 
vice of their sovereign were chained on 
the outside of the carriage ; peasants, 
arm#d w’lth scythes and pitchforks, 
mixed with the escort, uttering the 
bitterest reproaches ; and at each vil- 
lage the municipal authorities a-s- 
si'inbled to vent their execrations n])- 
on the fallen moiiarcb. Unable to 
j boar such inhuman conduct, the ('ount 
do Dampierre, a nobleman inhabiting 
a chateau near the road, appi cached to 
kiss the hand of the king He w’as in- 
stantly j)icrc('d by several balls from 
the escort, his blood sprinkled the 
royal carriage, and his remains were 
toni to pieces by the savage multitude. 
•Notwithstanding tlu'se atrocities, the 
king conversed with BarmWre and La-^ 
tour Maiibourg with such juiigmcnt 

lUruavo fur a friend, llis conduct cost him 
his life, but it eiiuohlcd liis meuiory. Up to 
that time lie had been merely eloquent, now 
lie showed that he had a heart. J’lJtioii, on 
the contiary, retained the addness of .a scc- 
tiuy and the rudeness of a par\cnn ^lic af- 
fected a brusque familiarity with the royal 
party; he eat before the queen, and tossed 
the sskins of the fruit out of the door, wireless 
of the chance of their hitting the face of the 
king himself; when Madame Elisabeth of- 
fered to pjj|ur out wiuo for Inm, without 
thanking her, ho raised Ills glass to show 
tiint he had ciiougli.^ Loxus XVI. having 
askod him if he was for tiio system of tw*o 
chainhers or for the republic, ‘I would be 
for the republic.' replied Pdtion, ‘ if I thought 
my country sufficiently ripe for that form of 
government.' Tlieking, offended, did not re- 
ply, and offered no furUier remark until they 
readied taris ” — L^autine, Hiitoire des 
(iirondins, 1. 163, 154. 


f^d benevolence his view’s o% the 
kingdom trid constitution, that they 
were often melted into tears, aifd bit- 
terly Jiimented the part they had taken 
in the Revolution. “ How often,!’ says 
/Thiers, “ woqjd factions the most oj)- 
posite be reconciled, if they could meet 
and read egch otlier’s hefft’t ! “ 

^>7. During the first tran.'^ports of 
alarni and indignation, Lafayotttf was 
ne.#}y murdered by the poiuilace of* 
T^u#, so general wjis the belief that 
the royal f.miily could not have escaped 
without his connivance. Tlie aide-de- 
camp w’hom ho had de.spiitclicd »>ll rtie 
fir.st alarm on the road to Vtirenncs, 
narrowly escaped the same fate. Had 
lie been killed, the royal fugitives would# 
have .still been at Vareimes when M. 
de Bouille arrivcrl, and all th(‘ir sub.se- 
quent ini.sfortuiies have been avoided. 
An immense crow’d a.ssembled* round 
the Tuileries on the firs^ rumour that 
the royal family had escapeil : the Pa- 
lais Roy.il, the Place de GriHe, w'ere 
crowded# At tc^, the discharge of 
three guns fiom the municipality an- 
nounced the e\cni : that body declared 
jt.s sitting.s jH'im.inent, as did the As- 
|#embly and Jaeobm club. No more 
deoiMve e-v idcii'^ cmitM be afforded ol** 
the extent to w hich ibc king and royal 
fninily liad bi^Fn kept enthralled, than 
the univer^-al cousternatiiin which fol- 
low’ed their escape. All business was 
at a btaiid Agitated crowds assembled 
I in every street ; the public anxiety for 
' news wa.s iiulescribable. An immense 
mob inundated the Tuilc^ies, ransacked 
the jirivatc apartments of the king and 
queen, and were astonished to find no 
ftiisfrnmeiits of toi lure, or preparations 
for igassacring the people in them. The 
national guard all assembled at their 
rallying ji^iuts. The brewer Santerre 
headed the pikemeu of the Faubourg 
St Antoine : one would have thought, 
from the preparations, that Europe in 
arms was approaching the capital —not 
an unarmed monarch, with his wife and 
chiMren, flying from it. But, mean- 
while, the skilful leaders of the Revo- 
lution were not slow in turning to the 
best account this uneipected event, 
and the public vehemence which had 
ensued from it. The club of the Cor- 
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(Ieli«54*3 passed a fes61t\tion, that the Na- 
tional Assembly ly^ ensla^fed Fnuice 
by doclariiig tlie crown hereditary, and 
domanding'the immediate abolilfon of 
royalty ; the Jacobins unanimously 
summoned Lafayette to yttend at their( 
bar, to answer tlie interrogatories of 
Dan ton, and took an oatlw to defend 
Robespierre, who declared his life in 
danger. The name of the king, was 

* generally effaced on all signs and mGnn- 
iiients ; Marat announced in hi.s jour- 
nal that a general insurrection was in- 
<lispensable — that in a few days, the 
sangiiiuary monarch would return at 
the head of a numerous army, and a 
hundred guns, to de.stroy the city by 

* red-hot shot ; * and Frdron thundered 
in the Oratcur dit ]*eiiple against the 
infamous queen, who united the profli- 
gacy of Messalina to the bloodtliirsti- 
ness of the Medici.t 

88. In the, midst of this general effer- 
vescence, the Assembly took more effi- 
cacious measures to seize the reins of 
the executive jiowef, and pi^lvent, by 
every possible means, the escape of the 
royal fugitives from the kingdom. Opu- 
riers were instantly despatched in all 
direction.s to the departments, ordering 
^ the municipalitfes ani- national guards 
to arrest all travellers, And, above nil, 
to allow none to leave the kingdom : a 
letter, which' proved to be a forgery, 
waa published in the name of the queen, 
in which it was announced that they 
were proceeding to Flanders, and ex- 
pressing violent intentions on their re-^ 
turn ; and a real addre.ss to the French 
people left by Louis, containing the 
reasons for his departure, coucheyl in 

c 

* “ A general insurrection alone caj' save 
the Republic. In a few days TiOuis XVI,, 
rcaMuming a despotic tone, will advance 
against your walls .at the heiiU of all the 
fugitives, of the discontented, and of the 
Austrian legions: from a hundred aannon 
mouths heated shot will threaten your town 
vvitli destruction, if you make the slightest re- 
sistance : the popular writers will ho c.ast into 
the dungeons." — Marat, L’Ami du Peuple, 
June 21, 1791. ^ 

t “They fled together, this imbecile, per- 
jured king, and this accursed queen, wHo 
unites the profligacy of Messalina to the blood- 
thirstiness of thi Medici. Execrable woman, 
Fury of France, thou wort the soul of the 
plot 1 *’— Freron, I'OraUur du Peuple, No. 46, 
Juno 22, 1791. 


simple and touching terms. Afh r rc- 
cjifiitulating the^acrMices he had m.ide 
for the '■public good, the violence to 
wliich he had been subjected, and the 
thraldom in which he liad .so long been 
kept, he declared that he^had no inten- 
tion of quitting the kingdom, and only 
desired to regain his personal freedom, 
in order to be able, unrestrained, to 
carry into effect hi.s wishes for the re- 
storation of liberty Cii France, and the 
formation of a con.stitution.+ In ansvveV 
to this, the Assembly published'K coun- 
ter adtb*ess, in which they justified their 
conduct in every particular, and galled 
upon the nation to rally round the re- 
presentatives of the people. But, mean- 
while, they assumed to themselves the 
whole executive government of the 
state, and commenced their newdutie.s 
in the most effective of all ways, by or- 
dering the national guards throughout 
the whole kingdom to be put in a state 
of activity, and those of the whole north- 
ern and eastern departments to be placed 
on permanent duty. 

89. At length the captives entered 
Paris. An immense crowd was assem- 
bled to witness their return, who re- 
ceived them in sullen silence. The na- 
tional guard nowhere presented arms ; 

t Louis dwelt, in this proclamation, in an 
especial maimer ou tlio pcrscii.'il tliraldom m 
wliich ho hail been ke]>t, and the action of 
the Jacobin clubs, which had como entirely 
to supersede the government. " Every ma-* 
chinatioii," tiays lio, “was directed against 

f tlrtTkiiiff and the qnecn. It is to the soldiers 
of the trench Guards, and tlic National Guanl 
of P.avis, that the custody of the king has been 
confided by the municipality. The king thus 
sees himself a prisoner m his own kingdom, 

. . . The form of government is esjiecially 
b.ad for two rc.asotis : the Assembly exceeds 
the limits of its powers by interfering with 
the ccorts of justice, and the administration 
of the interior ; it exorcises by its committees 
the most barlxiroiis of all despotisms. Asso- 
ciations have been established, known under 
the n.amc of Friends of the (’Jonstitution (.la- 
cobins), which form corporations Infinitely 
more dangerous than any tlnit^have previ- 
ously existed : they exercise an influence so 
iprepondorating that sll the other bodies, not 
oven excepting the National Assembly, do 
nothing unless by their order. Frenchmen, 
was this your Intention in deputing your re- 
presentatives? Did you wish the detpotisin 
of the elube to replace the monarchy under 
which the kingdom flourisliied for rourtocu 
centuries?"— JiOUiStfMPi'Mpte ftanfaU, June 
20, 1791 ; HUtoire ParUmentaire, x. 272, 273. 
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threatening and frightful cries were 
hoard from the mmltitiltte ; the peopl^, 
without uncovering thcmaolvdfi, gazed 
upon their vicuna. The appearance of 
the queen excitecl general surprise ; her 
hair had all turned grey, in some places 
white, during flie anxieties of that dread- 
ful jouraey. It required tlie utmost ef- 
foits of Latour Mimbourg and Baruave 
to prevent the two faithful body-guanls 
from being niurde*L‘d on the atiira of 
ifio Tuileries. Opinions were mudii di- 
vided ift Paris upon the consequence of 
the seizure of the royal fiimily : the de- 
moc^ts openly rejoiced in the re-esta- 
blishment of their power over them ; 
the humane were already terrified by 
the prospect of the fate wliich to all 
appearance awaited tlieiii; the thought- 
ful were eiiibarrasst^l as to how they 
were to be disposed of. In truth, how- 
ever,* after tliey were fairly gone, al- 
though the mob thirsted for vengeance, 
and were in the greatest agitation at the 
thought of the escape of the royal fugi- 
tives, few of the men of any conside- 
r.ition in Paris were anxious for their 
, arrest. 

yO. The leadera of the popular party 
were rejoiced at the near prospect of a 
ri'public, which tlie king’s flight aflbrd- 
ed : the constitutionalists, in good fiiitb, 
desired to see him established at Moiit- 
medy, and emancipated from the state 
of thraldom in which he had so long 
• been ‘held by the populace. Many of 
the royalists were not disploaused at the 
abandonment of the helm by # sove-* 
reign whose concessions had brought 
tlie monarchy to the brink of ruin ; all 
wore gratified at his extrication from 
the iron despotism of Parisian demo- 
cracy. In sending the commissionei-s 
to arrest the king, the Assembly, ain op- 
position to its better judgment, yielded 
to the clamours of an irnpasssioned popu- 
lace. ** The National Assembly,” says 
NTaiioleon, never committed .so great 
an error lA in bringing back the king 
from Vareimes. A frigitive, and power- 
less, he was hjistening to the frontier, 
and in a few hours would have been out 
of the French territory. What should 
they have done in these circumstances ? 
Clearly Jacilftated escape, and de- 
clared the throne vacant by his deser- 


tion; they would thus Imve avoidec^the 
infamy of % regitnem government, and 
attained their great miject of/epuliican 
iustiti^ions. Instead of which, by bring- 
ing him back, they embarrassed them- 
selves with a sovereign whom they -had 
no just reason for destroying, and lost 
the inestiiqable advauta^^ of getting 
quit of the royjil family without an act 
of cr^iclty.” These arc the words^of a 
maiow'ho never scrupled at the means i 
necQgsary to gain an end ; who w,i8 
weakened by no mawkish sensibility, 
and deterred by no imaginary dangers. 
They are a striking illustration of*tko 
eternal truth, that cruelty is in general 
as short-sighted ;is it is inhuman, and 
that no conduct is so wise as that which^ 
is the Icjist open to moral reproiicli. 

91. The return of the king a captive 
to Paris, and the necessity of settling 
something definitive as to his fate, oc- 
Ccosioned an immediate division between 
the parties in the capital, *and first led 
to tho open avowal of rei>ublican prin- 
ciplc.s. ^"he mob, with savage ferocity, 
openly demanded ^iis head ; a republic 
Avas loudly called for in the clubs of the 
Cdrdeliers and Jacobins ; Robespierre, 
I^Marat, and their associates, diily in- 
flamed the publ^ miii#» by publicatioiitP 
and speeches, having the most revolu- 
tionary teudeAry. ** If a republic,” said 
Condorcet, “ensues in coq^sequence of u 
new revolution, the results ivill be ter- 
rible ; but if it is proclaimed just now, 
during the omnipotence of the Assem- 
bly, the transition will be easy ; and it 
is incomparably better t(#makc it when 
the power of the king is wholly pro- 
strated, than it Avill be when he may so 
^ar^iavc regained it as to make an effort 
to a^eit the blow.” No one at that 
period ventured to argue in the Assem- 
bly that royalty was desirable in itself, 
or as a counterpoise to the ambition of 
the ])Cople ; tho fact that such a doc- 
trine could not bo broached in the legis- 
lature, is the strongest proof how indis- 
pensable it is t«3 regulated freedom that 
it should exist. Seditious cries were 
incessantly heard in the streets ; an ex- 
pression of ferocity characterised the 
countenances of the numerous gi'oup.s 
assembled in the public places; and the 
frightful figures began to be seen who 
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had ^merged from 'D^'scurity on the 5th 
October, and who sijibaeque^titly proved 
triumphaiiJt duriiigthe Reign of Terror. 
On the other hand, the upright aiad in- 
telligent part of the Aaaenibly, awaken- 
ed by the threatening signs which sur-^ 
rounded them to a sense of the impend- 
ing danger, ilnited their strength to re- 
sist the multitude. Barnave, DiipoVt, 
and tjameth, although pasaionatefrv uids 
* of freedom, coalesced with Lafaycttrt..(.ud 
the aupportoi*s of a constitutionah mo- 
narchy. In the struggle which ensued, 
the want of the powerful voice of Mira- 
beau wtus severely felt. But even his 
commaudiug eloquence would have been 
unavailing. In these days of rising dc- 
,;nocracy and jiatrician desertion, no- 
thing could resist the new-born energy 
of the people. 

92. On the morning after his return, 
Louis v'as, by a decree of the Assembly, 
jirovisionally suspended from his func- 
tions; and a baud, composed of national 
guards, was placed over his person, that 
of the queen, and th^dauphiiu, All the 
three were judicially and minutely ex- 
amined by three deputies, but nothing 
tending to criminate any was elicited. 
They were strictly watched in the pali 
- dce, and allowedfonly ^ take a morning 
walk in the garden of the Tuileries be- 
fore the public were admUted : national 
guards even Ijept guard all night in the 
queen’s bed-room. Meanwhile the As- 
sembly prepared a memoir on the sub- 
ject of the king’s flight. Barnave and 
the two Lameths now had the gene- 
rosity openly^ CO espouse the cause of 
the unfortunate monarch ; and it was 
in a great degree owing to the address 
and ability of the former, who sugge^cedi 
the answers of the king and queen tp the 
commissioners of the Assembly, that he 
was able to show tliat he ncviy intended 
to leave France, but only to extricate 
himself from the dangers of the capital. 
Bouilld, w'ho had retired to Luxem- 
bourg, beyond the fi-ontier of France, 
at the same time wrote a letter to the 
Assembly, in which he generously took 
upon himself the entire criminality of 
the journey, by protesting that ho was 
its sole authoif ; while he declared, in 
the name of the allied sovereigns, to 
whose territories he soon after with- 


drew, that he would hold them respon- 
sijile for the safety e^f the royiU pri- 
soners. ' ’ 

93. The object of the i^qmblicaus was 
to make the flight of (be king the im- 
mediate pretext for Ids dethrouemeut 
auddeath; that of the constitutionalists, > 
to j^reserve tlie throne which they had 
done so much to shake, notwithstand- 
ing the unfortunate issue of that at- 
tempt. The examis \tion of Louis, on 
the s’.ibject of his jounioy to Vareiincfl, 
wiis intended by the repiiblican^j to be 
the groundwork of his prosecution ; 
but it was so adroitly managed by the 
committees to whom it was referred, 
that, insteiul of effecting that object, it 
went far to exculpate him even m the 
eyes of the most violent of the Jacobin 
piui,y by showing* that it was not his 
intention to have left the kingdom, but 
only to have withdrawn to a plade of 
safety within it. The seven commit- 
tees, to whom that important examina- 
tion was intrusted, reported that the 
journey of the king afforded no founda- 
tion for an accu.sation against him. The 
debate on this report called forth the 
energies of the most distinguished 
leaders, and developed the principles 
on both sides. The inviolability of the 
king’s person, which had been solemnly 
agi’eed to by the Assembly, was the 
basis of the argument on the constitu- 
tional side. 

94. “ To admit,” said Robespierre, in ' 
answer, “ tiie inviolability of the king 
%r* aett which are personal to himself, 
IS to establish a god upon earth. We 
can allow no fiction to consecrate im- 
punity to crime, or give any man a 
right to bathe our families in blood. 
But you have decreed, it is said, this 
inviolfibility : so much the worse. An 
authority more powerful than that of 
the constitution now condemns it ; the 
authority of reason, the conscience of 
the people, the duty of providing for 
their safety. The constitutibn has not 
^lecreod the absolute inviolability of the 
sovereign ; it has only declared him not 
responsible for the acts of his ministers. 
To this privilege, already immense, are 
you prepared to add an immunity from 
every personal off#.ice — fVoin^i perjury, 
murder, or robbery ? Shall wx*, who 
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have levelled so many other diatinc- y(^ by the* state : ,you have created 
tions, leave this, J:he jaost dangerous liberty ; b<ware b? aubstituting id its 
of them all ? Ask of England if sl?e stead a violent ad^l sanguinary^ des- 
recognises such an impunity in her- potisnn Bo assured that Jhose who 
sovereigns ? AfTuild you behold a be- now propose to pass sentence on the 
loved sou murdered before your eyes king, will do the same to yoursfejves 
<?9y a furious Kng, and hesitate to de- ‘tvliey you firsi/ thwart their ambition, 
liver him over to criminal justice ? If you prolong the Revol^^tion, it will 
Enact laws which punish all crimes increase in Violence. You will be beset 
without exception, or suffer the people with clamours for confiscations and 
to avenge them f^ themselves. You raumers; the people will never bc^sat- 
IJlLVc heard the oaths of the king. "Wihere isfiea but with substantial advantages, ^ 
is the jmry man who, sifter having heard and t.hey cannot bo obtained but by 
his manifesto, and the account of his destroying their superiors. The world 
journey, would hesitate to declare him hitherto has been awed by the powers 
guilty of peijury, that is, felony to- have developed ; let it now be charmed 
wards the nation ? The king is invio- by the gentleness which graces them.” 
lable ; but so are you. Do you now Moved by these generous sentiments, 
contend for his privilege to murder and in secret alarmed at the general'* 
with impunity millions of his subjects ^ avowal of republican principles with 
Do you dare to pronounce the king in- which they were surrounded, the As- 
nocent, when the nation has declared sembly adopted the report of the com- 
him guilty ? Consult its good sense, mittee with only seven dissentient 
since your own has abandoned you. I voices. But to this decree^vas annexed, 
am called a republican : whether 1 am or as a conr^jssiou to the popular party, a 
not, I declare my conviction, that any clause, declaring, that if the king shall 
fonn of government is better than that put himself at th^ head of an armed 
of a feeble monarch, alternately the tool force, and direct it against the nation, 
of contending factions.” hi# shall be deemed to have abdicated, 

95. Regenerators of the empire,” iJind shall be responsible for his acts as 
said Barnave, in reply, ** follow — con- ^n jrdinaiy citizen, ^f this enactment^, 
tiuue the course you have commenced, the popular par^J^ made fiital use in the 
You have already shown that you have subsequent ittsurreetions against the 
courage enough to destroy the abuses tnrone. 

of power ; now is the time to demon- 96. Foiled in their enfftavours to in- 
'strate. that you have the wisdom to pro- flucnce the A.ssembly, the democrats 
tect the institutions you hs^ve formed, next attempted to ron.se the people. A 
At the moment that we eviyce oui*. petition for his immediate dethrone- 
strength, let us manifest our modera-. ment, drawn up by Brj^sot, editor of 
tion ; let us exhibit to the world, in- the Patriote Fra a fa is, and an able re- 
tent on our movements, the fair spec- publican, in conjunction with Marat, 
tacle of peace and justice. What would ^j^wai taken to the Champ de Mara for 
the trial of the king be, but the pro- signature. The clubs of the Jacobins 
clamation of a republic ? Are ygu pre- and^he Cordeliers declared that they 
pjxred to destroy, at the first shock, the would no longer recognise Louis as 
constitution you have framed with so sovereign)* and published the most in- 
much care ? You are justly proud of flammatory harangue.s, which were im- 
having closed a Revolution, without a mediately placarded in all the streets of 
parallel ii# the annals of the world : you Paris, A general insurrection was pre- 
are now called on to commence a new pared for the following day. “ Wo will 
one — to open a gulf, of which no hil- rejmir,” said they, “ to the Field of the 
man wisdom can see the bottom ; in Federation, and a hundred thousand 
which laws, lives, and property would men will dethrone the perjured king, 
be alike swallowed up. With wis- That day will be the^last of all the 
dom ami moderat^n you have exer- friends of treason.” The 17th July waa 
cised me vast powers committed to theday fixed for the insurrection; there 
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was, no regiilarffoBcp in Paris; eveiy- down a great number of the maurgents. 
thing depended on tic firn^uess of the In an instant tMb crt»vd dispersed, and 
natioaal gjiard. 6n the morning of the Chalnp de Mars was deserted. Kob('a- 
that day, two different bands ^f the ^ierre, Danton, Freron^Marat, and th(3 
peop^e were in motion ; one decently other leaders of the insurrection, disap- 
clothed, grave in manner, small in nunij, peared, and the discouragement of the 
her, headed by Brissot; 'tlie other,‘hid- party was complete. Trembling with 
ecus in asptfct, ferocious in language, apprehension, the former implored an 
formidable in numbers, under the giftd- asylum from his frjeiids, deeming him- 
jiuctv of Robespierre. Both werey.con self insecure, notwithstanding liis iii- 
I liderit of success, and sure of impuwty; violability as a depc>ty, in his obscure 
for hitherto not a single insurrtyition abode. The revolutionary fury was et- 
had been suppressed, and hardly one factually quelled ; and had the*goveni- 
popular crime, excepting the murder ment possessed the e?iergy to have 
ofrthe bfiker Francois, had been pun- marched on the clubs of the Jaqobius 
ished. Two unhappy Invalids had and the Cordeliers, and closed these 
placed themselves under the steps of great fountains of treason, tho coiisii- 
^the altar on the Champ de Mars to ob- tutionul monarchy might have been es- 
serve the extraordinary scene ; a cry tablished, and the Reign of Terror pre- 
arose that they were assassins placed vented. But this* act of vigour, being 
there to blow up the leaders of the followed by no others of the same cha- 
people/ without giving themselves the racter, gradually lost its eftect: the clubs 
trouble to ascertain whether any pow- resumed their inflammatory debates ; 
der was there, they beheaded the un- Manit, Uanton, Camille Desmoulins, 
happy wretches on the spot, and parad- Fr^ron, and the other popular leaders, 
cd their heads on pikes rouiuV the altar seeing that no prosecutions followed the 
of France. * arrests, reappeared from their retreats, 

97. The Assembly, in this emergency, and the march of the Revolution went , 
took the most energetic measures 'to on with redoubled vigour. The recol- 
supportitsauthority. It declared its situ| lection of so signal a defeat, however, 
•^'Cings permanentii^aud j^aused tho riiHiii- sunk deep in the rnind.s of the demo- 
cipality to summon the national guards crats, and they took a bloody reveug'-, 
to their several rendczv(5^^H ; Lafayette years afterwards, upon the intrepid 
put himself ,at their head, and pro- Bailly, who harl fimt hoisted tho signal ^ 
ceeded towards the Champ do Mars, of resistance to popular licentiousness, 
followed by twelve hundred grenadiers. 98. The Assembly wjis emharrassed ' 
On the road, a traitor in the ranks dis- by the consBqueuces of its own success, 
charged a pistol at him, which fortu- 'It received congratulatory addresses 
nately missed^/ts aim ; he had the mag- from every part f)f France ; the cities, 
naniinity to liberate the offender from the provinces, vied with each other in 
the confinement in which he was placed, the expression of satisfaction at tho 
Meanwhile the red flag was boldly lio'Vst-i stand at last made against a faction 
ed, by order of Bailly, at the Hot^l de which had disgraced the Revolution. 
Ville, and the good citizens earnestly ''All oA-them had a moderate, many a 
urged the proclamation of n^rtial law. royalist tendency — a signal proof of tho 
Arrived in sight of the insurgents. La- e;Lse with which at this period the Re- 
fayette unfurled the red flag, and sum- volution might have been checked by 
nioned the multitude, in name of the proper firmness in tlie government and 
law, to disperse ; cries of “ A bas le union among the higher clifesos. So 
drapeau rouge ! hbas lesbaionnettes !” pressing did tho danger to the Jacobins 
accompanied by volleys of stones, M3re become that Potion published a long 
the only answer. A discharge in the letter on the subject, which i)roduced 
air was then given, which, not being at- a great impression. But it was diffi- 
tended by the ^effect of iutimidatiou, cult for tho Assembly, in the close of 
Lafayette resolutely ordered a volley their career, to depert froift tht prinei- 
point-blank,which immediately brought pies with which they hivl commenced ; 
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and they were alarmed at tlie new allies gire up those t] ^jwcve agreed as 
who crowded ro^nd Iheir victorioys proved by teperi ^ to be inexpc^nt, 
standard. Indecision, in consApience, But whilo tnis was nie general oj^nion 
characterised ^ir proceedings. Recol-* of th%rational and prudent members, 
lection of the pjist inclined them to the violent party-men on both ^ides, 
popular, dreac^of the future to consti- Ihongh from dillerent motives, eom- 
tutional measures. In their effoi-ts to bined to hasten the dissolution of the 
pleiise all factions, they acquired nn as- Assembly. ,, The Royalistf wished that 
ceiidancy over muie, and left the mo- thfi faults of the constitution should 
narchy a prey to the furious passions remwn so glaring as to remler it iiypos- 
which now agitatefl'tlie people, from the sibi® to put it in practice. The Jacobins,# 
e*nsequeucca of the excitenient "they mor* alive to the signs of the times, 
themsef/es had originated. The termi- dreaded the reaction in favour of order 
nation of their labours was now ap- which had recently begun among the 
proajbing. The several committees to higher, and hoped everything froia Jhe 
whom the ditferent departments of the revolutionary spirit which was noVv- 
constitution had been refen’ed had all spreading among the lower orders. “My 
maile their reports ; the members were friends,” said Robespierre to the mobs^ 
fatigued with their divisions, the people which began to collect, in order to in- 
desirous of cxercisAg the powers of timidate the Assembly, “ you arrive too 
election. Nothing remained but to late : all is lost, the king is saved.” In 
combine the decrees regarding the con- vain Barnave, Lamcth, Cha])clier, and 
stitution into one act, and submit it other enlightened men, imi)iored them 
for the sanction of the king. to retain the legislativepo^'eryetawhilo 

99. It was proposed, in consolidating in their hands ; they were met by com- 
thc dillerent decrees regarding the con- plaints their yni)opularity, and of 
stitutiou, to revise some of its articles, the necessity of dissolving while yet any 
► The democratic tendency of many parts mHuenco remained ; and the majority, 
was already perceived; and the Assem- ^'eary of the work of regeneration, re- 
bly trembled at the agitation which (solved to separate. As a last measure 
j)crvaded the empire. All the subor- 'f »ecurity, thc|kdeclSL*ed that the re-* 
dinate questions which remained were preseiitatives of France might revise the 
decided in favour of the royal autho- constitution, flut not till after the ex- 
,rity; but they wanted courage, and piration of thirty years— g. vain prccan- 
perha]>s had not influence, to alter the tion, imnu'diately forgotten amid the 
"cardiilal points of the constitution. They impetuosity and struggles of their suc- 
j were strongly urged, before*it was tooj cessors. 
late, to convet their faults. “ Have the 100. Before finally submittingthe con- 
courage,” saidMalouet, “to confess your stitutiou to the king, th#Assembly, on 
errors, and repair tliem. You are in- the mo+ion of Robespierre, passed a 
elined to efface some blemishes ; go a destructive measure, similar to the self- 
step further, and correct some deformi- deicing ordinance of the English parlia- 
ties. Whilo the work is still in your meqt, declaring that none of its members 
hands, is it not better to give^morc should be captible of election into the 
strength and stability to the fabric ? ” next legisiature. This resolution, so 
The design of Barnave, Maloiiet, and ruinous in its consequences, was agreed 
the Lameths, Avho were now fully alive to under the influence of various mo- 
to the perilous nature of the con&titu- tives. The desire of regaining their 
tion they had framed, was to resb^re power on the part of tho aristocrats ; 
the separation of th^chambers, andgive inextinguishable resentment agaiust the 
tho absolute veto to the ci’own. For leat^ra of the Assembly on the part of 
this purpose, it was agreed that Malouet the court ; Avild hopes of anarchy, and 
should propose the revision of these a fear of reaction in the existing mein- 
aud many other articles of the consti- hors, on the part of flio democrats : 
tution ; ^hai' BarnjUo should reply in patriotic feeling among the friends of 
vehement strains, but at the some time their country ; a wish for the popu- 
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lari^jr consequent at disinterested tc- 
tioii— combined to^^v^-cure ^be passing 
of a «!ecreQ fraught with the last miiVJ- 
ries to France. The king wai^so ill 
advised at this juncture that lie em- 
])lo^d all his own influence, and that 
of the queen, to procure the enactuieiit 
of this ordinviiico. The id^a was pre- 
valent among the Royalists that the 
publ^’c mind was entirely changed-j, that 
w the people had become attached t^j the 
sovereign ; and that, if the old jicrn- 
bers could only be excluded, an Assem- 
bly would be returned at the next elcc- 
ti>^n< which would undo all that the 
plesent one had done. When the ques- 
tion accordingly was proposed, the Roy- 
^.alists united with the Jacobins, and, 
stifling all arguments by a cry for the 
vote, passed the fatal resolution. This 
system of changing their governoi-s at 
stated periods always has been, and al- 
ways will bo, a favourite one with re- 
publicans, because it magnifies their 
own, and diminishes their rulers’ im- 
portance ; but it is more ryiuous to 
national welfare than any other system 
that can be devised, because it places 
the direction of affairs constantly* in 
inexjieri^nced hands, and removes abi^, 
•lity from the ham aUhe very tiino it 
has become adequate to the guidance 
of public affairs. * 

101. Previous to the act of the con- 
stitution being submitted to the king, 
he was reinvested with the power ofi 
appointing a guard, and restored to the | 
freedom of which ho had been deprived 
since his arrclW at Vareimes. After se-* 
vcral days’ careful examination, he de- 
clared his acceptance in the folloAving 
terms : “ I accept the constitutioif ; 
engage to maintain it alike against .civil 
dise.ord and foreign aggression, and to 
enforce its execution to thc^ utmost of 
my power.” Thjs message occasioned 
the warmest apidause. Lafayette, tak- 
ing advantage of the moment, procured 
a general amnesty for all those who had 
been engaged in tho flight of the king, 
or compromised by the events oi the 
Revolution. On the following day, the 
king repaired in person to the Assem- 
bly, to declare his acceptance of the 
constitution. The queen, accompanied 
by the dauphin, was in tho reporters' 


box, and in the enthusiasm of tho nm- 
ment was receif.3d "i^th applause. An 
immense crowd accompanied the sove- 
reign with loud acclamations ; he was 
the object of tho moin^ntary applause 
of the tribunes of the people : but tho 
altered state of the royal' authority was 
evinced by tho formalities observed even 
in tho midst of the general enthusiasm. 
The monarch was no longer seated on 
the throne apart frotuhis subjects; two 
chain's, in every resjject alike, were Al- 
lotted to him and to tho president of 
the Assembly ; and he did not possess, 
even in appearance, more autlioritythau 
the leader of that haughty body. 

102. At length, on the 29th Scptcin- 
her, tho sittings of the Assembly were 
closed. The king attended in j’f'rson, 
and delivered a sp.eech full of generous 
sentiments and eloquent expressions. 

In returning to your constitufents,” 
said he, you have still an important 
duty to discharge ; you have to make 
known to the citizens the real meaning 
of the laws you have enacted, and to 
exjdain my sentiments to the peoj)le. 
Tell them that the king will always be ^ 
their first and best friend ; that he Inw 
need of their affection ; that he knows 
no enjoyment but in them and with 
them; that the hope of contributing 
to their happiness will sustain his cour- 
age, as the satisfaction of having done 
so will constitute his revvard.” Vehe-*' 
ment andsincere a})plause followed these' 
expression?. The president, Thouret, 
then v^ith a loud voice said, “ The Con- * 
stituent Assembly declares its mission 
accomplished, and its sittings are now 
closed.” Magnificent fetes were ordered 
by the king fur the occtasion, which ex- 
hausted the already weakened resources 
of th% throne. The palace and gardens 
of the Tuileries were superbly illumi- 
nated; and the king, with the queen 
and tho royal family, drove through the 
long lighted avenues of the Champs 
Elysdes amidst the acclamattons of the 
people. But a vagpie disquietude per- 
vaded all ranks of society; the monarch 
sought in vain for the expressions of 
sincere joy which appeared on the fete 
of the Federation of the 14th July; 
then, all was confidfoce anv! hope — novv, 
the hoiTors of anarchy were daily anti- 
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cipated. T)ie Assonibly had declared in^oats, those oiy^t and tobacco.,the 
the Revolution ch^ed; i^ll persona of iy- taille, and^ie tit\ja. were suppressed; 
telligeuce feared that it was ouJ^ about the privileges of th^obility^the feudal 
to commence. ' burdens, were abolished. France owes 

103. Such isxhe history of the Con- to the Xlonstituent Assembly the dpiibt- 
stituent A.asembly of Franco — an Aa- ^ul experiment^ of national guards ;'the 
sembly which, ^amidst much good, has opening of the army to courage and 
produced more evil than any which has ability from, every class of*i8ociety; and 
ever existed in the world. Called to the a general distribution of landed pro- 
highest de.stinies, intnisted with the pei-t^ among the labouring classes the 
noblest duties, it v%s looked to as com- grei^estbenefit, when not brought about i 
nfencing a new era in modem civSi.sa- by ii^ustice or the spoliation of others, 
lion — af regenerating an empire grey which can bo conferred upon a nation.* 
with feudal corruption, but teeming The beneficial effect of these changes 
with popular energy. How it aceom- was speedily demonstrated by the 
plished the ta.'-k is now a.scertained by sequences of the errors into which mu* 
experience. Time, the great vindicator government subsequently fell. They 
of truth, has unfolded its errors and il- enabled the nation to bear, and to pros- , 
lustrated its virtues. Tlie great evils per under, accumulated evils, any one 
wliicli then afflicted* Fi ance were re- of which would have extinguished the 
moved by its exertions. Liberty of rcli- national strength nmler the monarchy 
gions* worship, but imperfectly pro- — national bankruptcy, dcprecioied as- 
Vhled for in 1787, was secured in its 8ignat8,civildivisions,thoReignofTer- 
fid lest extent; torture, the punishment ror, foreign invasion, the ^jouscriptions 
of the wheel, and all cruel corporal in- of Napoleon, subjugation by Europe, 
dictions, otlier than death, were abol- 104. errors^ of the Constituent 
ished; trial by jury, publicity of cri- Assembly have produced consequences 
^ minal proceedings, the examination of eijually important, some still more last- 
witnesses before the accused, counsel in^. J3y destroying, in a few months, 
for his defence, fixed by law ; the an- Uie constitution of a thousand years, it 
cient parliaments, the fa.stnes8es of a set 4 idrift all idcls of men, and • 
varied jurisprudence, though ennobled spread the fever of innovation uuiver- 
by great exertions in favour of freedom, sally throughoht the empire. By con- 
were suppressed, and one uniform sys- fiscating the property of tjie church, it 
tern of criminal jurisprudence was in- gave a fatal precedent of injustice, too 
troduoed. Letfras lU cachet were anni- closely followed in future times, exas- 
hilatcd ; exemptions from tiKation on perated a large and inlluential class, 

* the part of the nobles and tlietclergy and rendered public manners dissolute 
were extingiii.slied ; an equal system of roy leaving the seeds of wJIb between the 
finance was established through the clei*gy and the people. By establishing 
whole kingdom ; the most oppressive the right of universal suffrage, and con- 

♦ It is Impossible to travel throegli Swit- jfo ^nsequoncos being felt by tbo latest gene* 
zerland, the Tyrol, Norway, Swcileii, JJiscay, nations. The confiscation of land has been to 
and .some other parts of Eiiropo, who^e the Franllb what a siinil.ir measure ha<l before 
peasantry are proprietors of tlie laud they been to Irelami--a source of weakness niid 
cultivate, without being convinced of the discord whuAi will never bo closed. It has 
groat effect of such a state of things in .amcli- Icstroyed tlic barrier alike against the crown 
orating tlie condition of the lower orders, and the populace, and left tho nation no pi o- 
and promoting the development of thoso tection against the violence of eitlier. Free- 
habitsof coni fort and those artificial wants, dom h.as been reiiilcred to the last dcgice 
which form ilio true regulators of tbo pnn- iu*ocarious, from the consequences of this 
cipl6 of increase. The j^speet of Franco since great change; and the subscqrcnt irre.sl.st- 
tlio Ilovolutioii, when compared witli whaf ibloij^thority of the centi-al government, how 
it was before that event, .abundantly proves tyrannical soever, at Pari.s. ni.ay bo distinctly 
that its labouring poor have experienced the traced to the prostration of the strength of 
benefit of tins ch.angc ; and that, if it had not tho provinces by the destniction of their 
been brought about by injustice, its fruits landed pronrietors. Tho nriuous conaequen- 
would have bij^ii higlily beneficial. But no ccs of this injustice upon tho future freedom 
great act iff iniquity ciffll be committed by a of Franco will be ampV demonstrated in the 
nation, any more than an individual, without sequel of this work. 
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feryng the of all officewof 

truht upon the nat jp/, it ha^iituated the 
peoplo to the exercise of powers incon- 
sistent with the monarchical f(;'?*m of 
government w'hich it had itself estab- 
lished, and which the new possessorS| 
were incapable of exercising with ad- 
vantage either to thernsejves or the 
state. It diminished the influence* of 
the , frown to such a degree as to nuider 
tit incapable of controlling the pc^'ple, 
and left the kingdom a prey to fa^doiis 
arising out of the hasty changes which 
had been introduced. Ry excluding 
ttitfuselves from the next Assembly, its 
fhembers deprived France of all the 
benefits of their experience, and per- 
, initted their successors to commence 
the same course of er^-or and innovation, 
to the danger of which they had been 
too late awakened. By combining the 
legislature into one assembly, in which 
the representatives of tlie lower ranks 
had a decisive superiority, it in effect 
vested supreme political power in one 
single class of society — a perilous gift 
at all times, but in an especial manner 
to be dreiuled when that class was in a 
state of violent excitement, and totally 
unaccustomed to the powers with whic^i 
’ it wa.s iiitrusted.VBy rjj^oviug the ckeck 
of a sey)arate deliberative assembty, it 
exposed the political system to the unre- 
strained influence of those sudden gusts 
of passion to which all large assemblages 
of men are occa.sionally subject, and to 
which the impetuosity of the national 
character rendered such an assembly in 
France in afr especial manner liable.* 
By destroying the parliaments, the hier- 
archy, the C(jrporations, and the privi- 
leges of the ])rovince8, it swept aVa^ 
the firmest bulwark by which constitu- 
tional freedom might have been pro- 
tected ill future times, by i^uiiihilating 
those institutions which combine men 
of similar interests together, and leaving 
only a multitude of insulated indivi- 
duals to maintain a hopeless contest 
with the executive and the capital, 
wielding at will the power of the army 
and the resources of government. By 
the overthrow of the national religion, 
and appropriation to secular purposes 
of all the funds for its support, it not 
only gave the deepest wound to public 


virtue, but inflicted an irreparable in- 
jury on the caiiee of*freedom, by array- 
ing unticr opposite banners tlio two 
great governing powers of the human 
mind — diminishing the imiuence of the 
elevated and si)iritual, and removing all 
control over the selfish principles of 
our nature. 

105. It is a fact worthy of the most 
serious consideration from all who study 
the action aud progficss of the human 
mind under the influence oi such cMi- 
vulsions, that all these great and pei d- 
(uis changes were carried into eftect by 
the Assembly, not only without any 
.mthority from their C(uistitnents, but 
directly in the face of the cahiers con- 
taining the official aniioiiucement of the 
intentions of the electors. The form of 
goverarnent whiCfi it established, the 
confiscation of ecclesiastical property 
which it introduced, the abolition of the 
provincial parliaments, the suspensive 
veto, the destruction of titles of honour, 
the infringement on the right of the 
king to make peace or war, the nomi- 
nation of judges by the people, were all 
so many usurpations directly contrary ^ 
to the great maj(>rity of these offlciiil 
instruments, which still remain a monu- 
ment of the moderation of the people at 
the commencement, jis their subsequent 
acts were proof of their madness during 
the progress, of the Revolution. 

106. The single fault of the Consti- ^ 
tuent A8.sembly, which led to all these* 
disastrousRJonsequences, was, that, los- 
ing sigjit of the object for which alone 

I it was assembled — the redress of griev- 
;inces — it directed all its efforts to the 
attainment of power. Instead of follow- 
ing out the first object, and improving 
the fabric of the state, to which it w^as 
called by the monarch and sent by the 
country, it contended only for the usur- 
piition of absolute power in all its de- 
partments; and in the prosecution of 
that design destroyed all the Vjalaiices 
and equipoises wliich give ft a steady 
direction, and seure as correctives to 
any violent disposition wliicli may exist 
in any of the orders. Wlien it hiul 
done this, it instantly, and with un- 
pardonable perfidy, laid the axe to the 
root equally of puWic faitfl an4 pi’i^ate 
right, by confiscating the property of the 
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nlmrch. It made and recorded what 
hns been aptly styled Mr Bnrko p, 
digest of anarcliy, called the Rights of 
Man, and W influence destroyed 
every hold S^authority by opinion, re- 
ligious or civil, on the minds of tht 
])eoj)le. “Th^ real object,” says Mr 
Ihirke, “of all thi.s, wm to level aP 
those institutions, and sever all tho.sc 
roiiiK'xions, natural, religious, and civil 
Avhich hold togetlufsociety byachain o' 
sifl>ordi nation— 1 o raise soldiers agidnat 
tlieir oh^cers, tradesmen against their 
hunllords, curates against tlieir bishops, 
children against their parents.’* A uni 
ver.sal liberation from all restraints, civi 
and religious — moral, political, and mi 
litary — was the grand end of all their 
eflbi-t,s, which the weakness of the hold 
ei*s of ])roj)crty enabiCd them to carry 
into comph'te eflert. Their precipi 
tance,' rashness, and vehemence in these 
ineaHures, were the more inexcusable, 
seeing they had not the usual ajiology 
of revolutionists, that they were im- 
I)elled by terror or necessity. On the 
contrary, their whole march was acon- 
, tiiiiiod triumjih— their popularity was 
such that they literally directed the 
public movement : in unresisted might, 
their jjioncers went before them, level- 
ling in the dust alike the bulwarks of 
freedom, the safeguards of property, 
^the buttresses of religion, the restraints 
of virtue. 

* 1 07.' But the most ruinous step of the 
^ Constituent Assembly, that -i^’hich ren- 
dered all the others irreparable, vas the 
great number of revolutionary interests 
which they created. By transferring 
political power into new and inexpe- 
rienced hands, who valued the acquisi- 
tion in proportion to their unfitness to 
exercise it; by creating a host o> pro- 
prietors, dependent upon the new sys- 
tem for their existence ; by placing the 
armed and civil force entirely at the 
disposal of the populace — they founded 
lasting interests uj)on fleeting passions, 
and perpetuated thoi march of the Re- 
volution, when the people woul^ will- 
ingly have revei*ted to a monarchical 
goveiTiment. The persons who hod 
gsiined either power or property by 
these ch^igeA, it wa ^sooii found, would 
yield them up only to force ; the indi» ' 


vidwals who woujdjje andangered Jjy a 
return to aSegal ^terii, strove to the 
utmost of Hieir power to prevent it. 
The piiodigious changes in property and 
politiesfl power, therefore, which the 
Constituent Assembly introduced, >en- 
(lerei the alteriiiitive of a revolution, or 
14 bloody qjvil w'ar, unaAoidable; for 
tluhagh passion is transitory, the inter- 
ests ^diich changes created by passion 
mayiiave produced are lasting in their , 
opers^ion. The subsequent annals of 
the Revolution exhibited many occa- 
sions on which the people struggled 
hard to shake off the tyranny whiej^t 
had created; none in which the gaineW 
by it.s innovations did not do their ut- 
most to prevent a return to a constitu- 
tional or legal government. Tliis was 
the great cause of the difference be- 
tween the subsequent progress of tlie 
French and the English Revolutions. 
The Long Parliliinent and Cromwell 
made no essential chaugefi in the pro- 
perty or political franchises of Great 
Britain ; ,^ind consequently, after tlie 
military usurper expired, no powerful 
revolutionary interests existed to resist 
a feiurn to the old constitution. In 
f ranee, before the Constituent Assem- 
bly jia«l sat six montl*, they had ren- * 
derod a total change in the structure of 
society unavoidable, because they had 
transferred to the multiti\jle nearly the 
hole influence and possessions of the 
state. 

108. The Constituent Assembly, if it 
has done nothing else, has fit letist be- 
*queathed one iiuport-au.^ political les- 
son to mankind, which is, the vanity 
of the hope — that, by conceding to the 
^enfands of a revolutionary party an 
increase of political power, it is pos- 
sible to put a stop to further encroach- 
ments. It^is the nature of such a de- 
sire, as of every other vehement ])as- 
sioii, to be insatiable ; to feed on con- 
cessions and acquisitions, and become 
more powerful and dangerous in pro- 
portion as less remains for it to obtain. 
This^ truth was signally demonstrated 
by the history of this memorable As- 
sembly. Concession there went on at 
the gallop : the rights oi the king, the 
nobles, the clergy, the pai’liaments, the 
corporations, and the provinces, were 
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abiYidoned as fast as Uicy were attacksd. 
Resistance was iiowJf.rcatt|^n|>ted, and 
yet tilie po|jular pjfrty, so far from 
satisfied, incessantly rose in itsdwnands. 
Deiijpcratic ambition was never so vio- 
lent as when it Juid triumphed over 
every other antliority m the com*non- 
wealth. TIk; legislature, t|,\e leaders of 
the state, in vam strove to maiiifain 
thejr iiscendaney by giving up ^rcry- 
, thing W'hicli their antagonists deifind- 
ed : in proportion as they receded^their 
opponents advanced ; and the jiarty 
wliich had jirofessed at first a desire 
for a fair pi'opoi-tioii of politicsd 
Tltiflueiice, soon beeainc indignant if the 
slightest opposition was made to its 
authority. 

109. This extraordinary fart suggests 
an important couclusif)n in jiolitical 
science, which was first ennneiated by 
I^Ir Burke, but has, since his time, been 
abundantly verified by experience. This 
is, that thei\; is a wide difference be- 
tween iiopular con V nisi onswdiidi spring 
from real grievances, and tl^p.se w'hieh 
arise merely from fopnlju* zeal or de- 
mocratic passion. There is a bound- 
ary to men’s pas.sions when they^tict 
from reason, I’csentmcnt, or interest 
' but none whenWhey .slimulate 4 l by 
imagination or ambiRon. Remove the 
grievances complained • of, and, w'hen 
men act froqi the first motives, you go 
a great w'ay towards quieting a com- 
motion. Rut the good or bad conduct 
of a government, the protection men 
have enjoyed, or the oppression they* 
have Huflbrcdfr under it, arc of no soiif’ 
of moment, when a faction proceeding 
on speculative grounds is thoroughly 
roused against its form. It is the ftouj- 
bination of these tw'o different prin- 
ciples, so opposite in nature and char- 
acter, but yet co-operating^t the mo- 
ment to induce the same effect, which 
renders the management of a nation in 
such circumstances so extremely diffi- 
cult ; for the concessions and reforms 
which are the appropriate remedies for, 
and are best calculated to removal the 
discontent arising from the real griev- 
ances, are precisely the steps likely to 
rouse to the ^lighest pitch the fervour 
springing from the imaginative pas- 
sions. 


110. The great point difficulty, and 
t^at on which fee judgment of a states- 
man ii# most imperatively reipiired, is 
to determine vhen the proper period for 
resistance has arricei^' ‘mat such a 
period will arrive in all revolutions, may 
bo predicted wuth j)erfeAt certainty, be- 
cause their effects will ere long display 
themselves in a way obvious to every 
capaeity. Even during the sitting of 
the Con.stitneiit Aift’seiiibly this e\ent 
had*taken place ; for during the t^ o 
years and five months it la.sted, no less 
than three tlionsaiid seven hundred and 
fifty-three j)ersoiis ])erished of a violent 
death, and a hundred and seven cha- 
teaus w'ere committed b) the flames. 
It w’as a j>oor ('ompciisatioii for those 
di.saster.s, that tlie Assembly [lassed two 
thousand five hitndred and fifty laws, 
the great majority of which were re- 
jiealed or forgotten during the prbgiess 
of the Revolution. But though such 
disasteiTj will ever be ])reseut to the 
pro]>hetic vision of foresight, from the 
very outset of revolutionary troubles, 
an<l amidst the general transports of 
the unthinking multitude, jet it is by^ 
no means safe for the state.sman to act 
on such anticipations the moment they 
beeomc pi-egnant in his own mind, and 
those ot the tew historic students or 
thinking men in the country. Govern- 
ment has need of the Hupi)ort of phy- 
sical streiigtli to enforce its measures 
and if the great majority of the -nation* 
have beceme imbued with revolutionaiy 
I sentinjents, it is gcncndly in vain to* 
hoist the standard ofdecide«l resistance, 
till the holders of property and better 
class of citizens have become sensible 
of its necessity, from a practical expe- 
rience of the effects of an opposite sys- 
tem.* Philosophers and historians, who 
trust to the unaided force of truth, can 
never state it too early or too strongly ; 
but statesmen, who must rely on the 
support of others, should w'ait for the 
moment of action, the pcriotl when dan- 
^gers or catastropljes, which strike the 
sens^, have procured for them the sup- 
port, not only of the thinking few, but 
of the unthinking many. 

111. The personal character of the 
king was doubtlei# the fifct a^d great- 
est cause which, in France, prevented 
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this residtaiice being opposed to the 
work of innovatioft eve# when the pryj- 
j»er season for it had arrived, afid con- 
voi-ted the^trea®! of improvement into 


popular party in France, tliat they have 
not hesitated to ascribe to it the whole 
miseries of the Revolution. Had a firm 
iiud resolute king '^oen on the throne, 
1* is doubtful whether the RevoliAion 
Avould have taken place, or at least whe- 
ther it would have been attended by 
.suchi^orrors. All the measures of Louis 
conspired to bring it about : the bene- 
volence and philanthropy winch, duly 
temi)cred by resolution, wouhl havt 
foriiu<l a piTfect, when combined with 
weakness and vucillafion, ])roduced the 
t-^t^ dangerous, of sovereigns.* llis 
indecision, tenderness of heart, and hor- 
r<»r at decided mea.sures, ruined every- 
thing ; the inferior causes which con- 
sjnrcd to bring about the same disas- 
trous result, in some di’gree, at least, 
emanated from that source. There 
• were many epochs during the sitting 
of the first Assembly, after its danger- 
ous tendency began to be perceive*! by 
the great body of the people, when an 
iutrejud monarch, aided by a faithful 
army and resolute nobility, might have 
,#averted the tenii)est, turncid the stream 
*)f innovation into constitutional chan- 
nels, and established, in conformity with 
^ the wishes of the great innjdfity of the 
nation, a limited monarcliy, siimlar to 
that wliieh, for above a century, ha«I 
given dignity and happiness to the Bri- 
tish empire. 

■ “ Pisoii !i I’Anic simple ot I’esprit abattii ; 
S’ll a graade iiaissanco, il a peu do vertu ; 
Xuii <lc cetto vertu qiii ddtesto le crime ; 

Sa probikl sdvf-re cst digiio (lu'oii cstime — 
EJlo a tout CO qui lint uu gr.iud homuic do 
bieii, 

]llais cu un souvcriuu e’est ]»cu de olioso oix 
noil — 

I] taut i)nKlencc, il faut do la liirnii^ro, 
II faiit do la viguctir adroito autant quo 
fierc ; • 

Qui peiiHre, ^jlouisse, ct stime des uppas 
11 laid nnllo vertua cnliii qu'il ii’aura pas ” 
CouNEiLLK, OUwn, Act iL acciic 4. 


BND OF 


H2. The trcacLcay of tlie troops yas 
the imrnedi||j,c caik,^f tlie catastroiiho 
wkich precijiitated fnb throne beneath 
the fet^ of the Assembly ; and the ter- 

ircign couqucilt 
which it oqpasioned, and ihe national 
subjugation in which it terminated, is 
to b€%chiefly ascribed to the treasoi^ or 
vacil^itioii of these, the sworn defend- 
ers o^order and lo} alty. But for their 
defection, Uic royal authority would 
have been respeett'd, democratic ambi- 
tit>n coerced, a rallying point aifonfilrd 
for the friends of order, and the chaug^ 
which were required confined within 
safe and constitutional bounds. The 
j revolt of the French Guards was tlie 
j signal for the ilissoliition of the bond 
of society in France ; and they have 
been hardly reconstructed, even by the 
terrible Committee of Public ►Salvation, 
and the merciless sword ff Xapoleoii. 
What the treachery of the army hiul 
commeiK^d, the desertion of the no- 
bility cons uni inatert. The lliglit of this 
immense body, estimated, with their 
fan’lilies and retainers, by Mr Burke, at 
^^venty tlioiisand jiersons, completed 
he iprost ratio 11 ^ tli# throne by dc 
I }»rivuig it of its Dost defenders. The 
I friends of ordtr naturally abamloued 
themselves to despair w^en they saw 
the army revolting, the crown yielding, 
and the uobihty taking to flight. Who 
would make even the .show of resisting, 
when these, the leaders and defenders 
|A>f the state, gave up the #iuse as hope- 
less ? The energy of ambition, the con- 
fidence arising from numbers, the pre.s- 
ligi^of opinion, jijussed over to the other 
sidi^ A party B])eedily becomes irre- 
si.stible when its op])oneuts shrink from 
the firet eimoiintcr. Such, then, is the 
great moraito be drawn from the French 
Revolution. Its immediate disastei-s, 
its bloody atrocities, its ultimate failure, 
did not arise from any necessary fatality, 
any unavoidable sequence, but are solely 
to bS ascribed to the guilt of some, the 
treachery of others, the delusion of all 
who were concerned in its direction. 
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